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s  FoKtane  try  thee^  KShe  t«4  dote  to  do*t : 
wkhed  thee  tempfltMe ;  obey,  be  mate  I 


What,  ihmp*ft  tbon  here  at  the  world  I  'tis  •hapen  long  ago ; 

The  Maker  shaped  it,  he  thought  it  best  even  $o : 

Thy  lot  is  appointed,  go  follow  its  best ; 

Thy  way  is  began,  thoa  most  walk,  and  not  rest : 

For  sorrow  and  care  cannot  alter  thy  case  ; 

And  mnnini^  not  raging,  will  win  thee  the  race. 


Enweri  tells  as,  a  most  royal  man. 
The  deepest  heart  and  highest  head  to  scat*  * 
^*  In  every  place,  at  every  time,  thy  surest  chance 
Lies  in  decision,  justice,  tolerance." 

Mv  inheritance,  how  wide  and  fair  1 
Time  is  my  estate  :  to  time  I'm  heir. 


Xow  it  is  day :  be  doing,  every  one  ; 

For  the  night  oometh,  wherein  work  can  none. 


AvD  so  ly  in  Tale  adjoiiiiiig^ 

Lift  old  treMQTw  into  daj ; 

If  not  gold  or  perfect  ftniwSwg^ 

They  are  metaJe  any  way : 

Thon  canst  tort  them,  thou  eantt  anndar. 

Then  canst  melt  and  make  them  one ; 

Then  take  that  with  smiling  wonder. 

Stamp  it  like  thyself,  my  son. 


Wilhelm  Meister's  Travels; 

or.  The  Renunciants 


CHAPTER  L 

THE  FLIGHT  INTO  SGTFT. 

Wilhelm  was  sitting  under  the  shadow  of  a  huge 
oig,  on  a  shaggy,  impressiye  spot,  where  the  steep 
Boantain  path  turned  abruptly  round  a  comer,  down 
into  the  chasm.  The  sun  was  still  high,  and  brighten- 
ins  the  tops  of  the  pine-trees  in  the  clefts  at  his  feet 
He  was  looking  at  something  in  his  note-book,  when 
Felix,  who  had  been  clambering  about,  came  to  him 
with  a  stone  in  his  hand.  "  What  is  the  name  of  this 
stone,  father  ? "  said  the  boy. 

•*  I  know  not,"  answered  Wilhelm. 

"Can  this  be  gold  that  glitters  in  it  so?"  said 
FeUx- 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Wilhelm ;  "  and  now  I  remember, 
people  call  it  mica,  or  cat^ld." 

-  Cat-gold ! "  said  the  boy,  smiling.     «  And  why  ? " 

-  I  suppose  because  it  is  false,  and  cats  are  reckoned 
fake  too." 

"Well,  I  will  note  that,"  said  the  son,  and  put  in 
the  stone  beside  the  rest  with  which  he  had  already 
filled  his  pocketa 

Scarcely  was  this  over  when,  adown  the  steep  path, 
a  strange  enough  appearance  came  in  sight.     Two  boys, 
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beautiful  as  day,  in  coloured  jackets  which  you  might 
have  taken  for  outer  shirts,  came  bounding  down,  one 
after  the  other ;  and  Wilhelm  had  opportunity  of  view- 
ing them  more  closely,  as  they  faltered  on  observing 
him,  and  stopped  for  a  moment.  Bound  the  elder 
boy^s  head  waved  rich,  fair  locks,  which  you  looked  at 
first,  on  observing  him ;  and  then  his  clear  blue  eyes 
attracted  your  attention,  which  spread  itself  with  de- 
light over  his  beautiful  shape.  The  younger,  more  like 
a  friend  than  a  brother,  was  decked  with  brown,  sleek 
hair,  which  hung  down  over  his  shoulders,  and  the 
reflection  of  which  appeared  to  be  imaged  in  his  eyes. 

These  strange,  and,  in  this  wilderness,  quite  unex- 
pected, beings,  Wilhelm  had  not  time  to  view  more 
narrowly;  for  he  heard  a  man's  voice  calling  down 
round  the  comer  of  the  crag,  in  a  serious,  but  friendly, 
tone,  "  Why  do  you  stand  still  ?     Don't  stop  the  way." 

Wilhelm  looked  upwards ;  and,  if  the  children  had 
surprised  him,  what  he  now  saw  filled  him  with  aston- 
ishment  A  stout,  firm-set,  not  too  tall,  young  man, 
tucked  up  for  walking,  of  brown  complexion  and  black 
hair,  was  stepping  firmly  and  carefully  down  the  rock- 
way,  and  leading  an  ass  behind  him,  which  first  pre- 
sented its  glossy,  well-trimmed  head,  and  then  the  fair 
burden  it  bore.  A  soft,  lovely  woman  was  seated  on 
a  large  and  weU-panelled  saddle :  in  her  arms,  within 
a  blue  mantle  which  hung  over  her,  lay  an  infant, 
which  she  was  pressing  to  her  breast,  and  looking  at 
with  indescribable  tenderness.  The  man  did  as  the 
children  had  done,  —  faltered  for  a  moment  at  sight  of 
Wilhelm.  The  beast  slackened  its  step,  but  the  de- 
scent was  too  precipitous:  the  travellers  could  not 
halt ;  and  Wilhelm  with  astonishment  saw  them  vanish 
behind  the  contiguous  wall  of  rocks. 

Nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  this  singular 
procession  should  cut  short  his  meditations  He  rose 
in  no  small  curiosity,  and  looked   from   his   position 
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toward   the  diaam,  to  see  whether  thej  would  not 
agun  make  their  appearance  somewhere  below.     He 
was   jiubC   aboot  deeoending  to  salute  these  strange 
ttaYellera^  when   Felix  came  climbing  up,  and  said, 
*  Father,  may  I  not  go  home  with  these  boys  to  their 
kouae?     They  want  to  take  me  with  them.     Thou 
■nai  go  too,  the  man  said  to  ma     Come!  they  are 
wakii^  down  there." 
*  I  will  speak  with  them,"  answered  Wilhelm. 
He  foand  them  at  a  place  where  the  path  was  more 
kid.  and  he  coold  not  bat  gaie  in  wonder  at  the 
jingiilar  figures  which  had  so  strongly  attracted  his 
ittention.     Not  till  now  had  it  been  in  his  power  to 
note  the  peculiarities  of  the  groupi     The  young,  stout 
■an,  he  found,  had  a  joiner's  axe  on  his  shoulder,  and 
a  km^  thin  iron  square.     The  children  bore  in  their 
hands  large  sedge-tufts,  like  palms;  and   if,  in  this 
point,   they  resembled  angels,  they  likewise  carried 
little  baskets  with  shop-wares  in  them,  thereby  resem- 
bling the  little  daily  posts,  as  they  pass  to  and  fro 
over  the  mountains.     The  mother,  also,  he  observed, 
on  looking  more  leisurely,  wore  under  her  blue  mantle 
&  reddish,  mild-coloured,  lower  garment :  so  that  "  The 
Flight  into  Egypt,"  which  our  friend  had  so  often  seen 
painted,  he  now,  with  amazement,  saw  bodied  forth 
b^ore  his  eyes. 

The  strangers  exchanged  salutations;  and  as  Wil- 
helm. from  surprise  and  attention,  could  not  speak,  the 
Toung  man  said, "  Our  children  have  formed  a  friend- 
ship in  these  few  momenta  Will  you  go  with  us  to 
see  whether  some  kind  relation  will  not  spring  up 
between  the  elder  parties  also  ? " 

Wilhelm  bethought  himself  an  instant,  and  then 
inswered,  «  The  aspect  of  your  little  family  procession 
awakens  trust  and  good-¥rill,  and,  to  confess  it  frankly, 
curiosity  no  less,  and  a  lively  desire  to  be  better  ac- 
quainted with  you.     For,  at  the  first  glance,  one  might 
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ask  himself  the  question,  Whether  you  are  real  travel-  > 
lers,  or  only  spirits  that  take  pleasure  in  enlivening  ^ 
these  uninhabitable  mountains  by  pleasant  visions  ? " 

"Then,  come  home  with  us  to  our  dwelling,"  said 
the  other.  "  Come  with  us ! "  cried  the  children,  already    ^ 
drawing  Felix  along  with  them.     "Come  with  us!" 
said  the  woman,  turning  her  soft  kindliness  from  the 
suckling  to  the  stranger. 

Without  reflecting,  Wilhelm  answered,  "  I  am  sorry, 
that,  for  the  present  moment,  I  cannot  follow  you. 
This  night,  at  least,  I  must  spend  up  at  the  Border- 
house.  My  portmanteau,  my  papers,  —  all  is  lying  up 
there,  unpacked,  entrusted  to  no  one.  But,  that  I  may 
prove  my  wish  and  purpose  to  satisfy  your  friendly 
invitation,  take  my  Felix  with  you  as  a  pledge.  To- 
morrow I  shall  see  you.     How  far  is  it  ? " 

"  We  shall  be  home  before  sunset,"  said  the  carpen- 
ter; "and  from  the  Border-house  you  are  but  a  league 
and  a  half.  Your  boy  increases  our  household  for 
this  night,  and  tomorrow  we  expect  you." 

The  man  and  the  animal  set  fortL  Wilhelm  smiled 
thoughtfully  to  see  his  Felix  so  soon  received  among 
the  angels.  The  boy  had  already  seized  a  sedge  tuft, 
and  taken  the  basket  from  the  younger  of  his  com- 
paniona  The  procession  was  again  on  the  point  of 
vanishing  behind  a  ledge  of  rock,  when  Wilhelm  rec- 
ollected himself,  and  cried,  "  But  how  shall  I  inquire 
you  out  ? " 

"Ask  for  St.  Joseph!"  sounded  from  the  hollow; 
and  the  whole  vision  had  sunk  behind  the  blue,  shady 
wall  of  cliffs.  A  pious  hymn,  uplifted  on  a  chorus  of 
several  voices,  rose  echoing  from  the  distance;  and 
Wilhelm  thought  he  could  distinguish  the  voice  of 
his  Felix  among  the  rest. 

He  ascended  the  path,  and  thus  protracted  the 
period  of  sunset.  The  heavenly  star,  which  he  had 
more  than  once  lost  sight  of,  iUuminated  him  afresh 
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lie  mounted  higher ;  and  it  was  still  day  when  he 
his  inn.  Once  more  he  delighted  himself  with 
the  Tmet  moontain  prospect,  then  withdrew  to  his 
diamber,  where  immediately  he  seized  his  pen,  and 
jaased  m  part  of  the  night  in  writing. 

Wilhdm  to  Naialia, 

Now  at  last  I   have  reached  the  summit, — the 
wmmit  of  the  mountains,  which  will  place  a  stronger 
flEpamtion  betwixt  us  than  all  the  tract  I  had  passed 
awer  before.   To  my  feeling,  one  is  still  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  those  he  loves,  so  long  as  the  streams  run 
down  from  him  toward  them.     To-day  I  can  still  bincy 
to  myself  that  the  twig  which  I  cast  into  the  forest- 
brook  may,  perhaps,  float  down  to  her,  may  in  a  few 
days  land  at  her  garden;  and  thus  our  spirit  sends 
jis  images  more  easily,  our  heart  its  sympathies,  by 
ihe  same  downward  course.     But  over  on  the  other 
ade  I  fear  there  rises  a  wall  of  division  against  the 
imagination  and  the  feelinga      Yet  this,  perhaps,  is 
but  a  vain  anxiety ;  for  over  on  the  other  side,  after 
ill,  it  will  not  be  otherwise  than  it  is  here.     What 
could  part  me  from  thee !      From  thee,  whose  own 
I  am  for  ever ;  though  a  strange  destiny  sunders  me 
from  thee,  and  unexpectedly  shuts  the  heaven  to  which 
1  stood  so  near.     I  had  time  to  compose  myself ;  and 
yet  no  time  could  have  sufiBced  to  give  me  that  com- 
posure, had  I  not  gained  it  from  thy  mouth,  from  thy 
lips,  in  that  decisive  moment.      How  could  I    have 
torn  myself  away,  if  the  enduring  thread  had  not  been 
spun  which  is  to  unite  us  for  time  and  eternity  ?     Yet 
I  mast  not  speak  of  all  thi&     Thy  tender  commands 
I  will  not  break :  on  this  mountain-top  be  it  the  last 
time  that  I  name  the  word  Separation  before  thee! 
My  life  is  to  become  a  restless  wandering.     Strange 
duties  of  the  wwder^  bftv^  I  to  fulfil,  and  peculifv 
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trials  to  undergo.  How  I  often  smile  within  myself 
when  I  read  the  terms  which  thou  prescribedst  to  me, 
which  I  prescribed  to  mysell  Many  of  them  have 
been  kept,  many  broken;  but,  even  while  breaking 
them,  this  sheet  is  of  use  to  me,  this  testimonial  of  my 
last  confession,  —  of  my  last  absolution :  it  speaks  to 
me  as  an  authoritative  conscience,  and  I  again  turn 
to  the  right  path.  I  watch  myself;  and  my  faults 
no  longer  rush  like  mountain  torrents,  one  over  the 
other. 

Tet  I  will  confess  to  thee  I  many  times  wonder  at 
those  teachers  and  guides  of  men  who  impose  on 
their  scholars  nothing  but  external,  mechanical  duties. 
They  make  the  task  light  for  themselves  as  well  as 
for  the  world.  For  this  very  part  of  my  obligations, 
which  at  first  seemed  the  heaviest,  the  strangest,  I  now 
observe  with  greatest  ease,  with  greatest  sat^action. 

I  am  not  to  stay  beyond  three  days  under  one  roof. 
I  am  to  quit  no  inn  without  removing  at  least  one 
league  from  it  These  regulations  are,  in  truth,  calcu- 
lated to  make  my  life  a  life  of  travel,  and  to  prevent 
the  smallest  thought  of  settlement  from  taking  hold 
of  me.  Hitherto  I  have  fulfilled  this  condition  to  the 
letter,  not  even  using  all  the  liberty  it  grants  me. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  paused:  here,  for 
the  first  time,  I  sleep  three  nights  in  the  same  bed. 
From  this  spot  I  send  thee  much  that  I  have  heard, 
observed,  laid  up  for  thee ;  and  early  in  the  morning 
I  descend  on  the  other  side,  —  in  the  first  place,  to 
a  strange  family,  I  might  almost  say,  a  Holy  Family, 
of  which,  in  my  journal,  thou  wilt  find  further  notice. 
For  the  present,  farewell;  and  lay  down  this  sheet 
with  the  feeling  that  it  has  but  one  thing  to  say,  but 
one  thing  which  it  would  say  and  repeat  for  ever ;  yet 
will  not  say  it,  will  not  repeat  it  now,  till  I  have  once 
more  the  happiness  of  lying  at  thy  feet,  and  weeping 
gy^  th^  hands  for  all  (hat  I  reno^^ 
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Morning. 

1(  J  packiiig  18  dona     The  porter  is  girding  the 

portinaiiteaa  on  hie  dorseL    As  yet,  the  son  is  not 

up:  Tapoars  are  streaming  out  of  all  the  hollows,  but 

die  npper  sky  is  dear.    We  step  down  into  the  gloomy 

deep6»  which  also  will  soon  bri^ten  over  our  heada 

Let  me  send  my  last  sigh  home  to  thee !     Let  my  last 

look    toward  thee  be  yet  blinded  with  involuntary 

tears!      I  am  decided  and  determined.     Thou  shalt 

hear  no  more  complaints  from  me:  thou  shalt  hear 

only  what  happens  to  the  wanderer.    And  yet  now, 

when  I  am  on  the  point  of  ending,  a  thousand  thoughts^ 

wishes,  hopes,  and  purposes  come  crowding  through 

my  aoiiL     Happily  the  people  force  me  away.     The 

porter  calls  me;  and  mine  host  has  already  in  my 

presence  begun  sorting  the  apartment,  as  if  I  were 

gone:  thus  feelingless,  imprudent  heirs  do  not  hide 

from    the    departing   testator  their   preparations   for 

asBoming  management 


CHAPTER  IL 

ST.   JOSEPH   THE   SECOND. 

Already  had  the  wanderer,  following  his  porter 
on  foot,  left  the  steep  rocks  behind  and  above  him: 
already  were  they  traversing  a  softer  mid-range  of 
hills,  and  hastening  through  many  a  well-pmned  wood, 
over  many  a  friendly  meadow,  forward  and  forward ; 
till  at  last  they  found  themselves  on  a  declivity,  and 
looked  down  into  a  beautifully  cultivated  valley,  begirt 
on  all  sides  with  hills.  A  large  monastic  edifice,  half 
in  ruins,  half  in  repair,  immediately  attracted  their 
attention.  "  This  is  St.  Joseph,"  said  the  porter.  "  Pity 
for  the  fine  church !  Do  but  look  how  fresh  and  firm 
it  still  holds  up  its  pillars  through  bush  and  tree, 
though  it  has  lain  many  hundred  years  in  decay." 

"The  cloister,  on  the  contrary,"  said  Wilhelm,  "I 
observe,  is  kept  in  good  state." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  other :  "  there  is  a  Schaffner  lives  here ; 
he  manages  the  husbandry,  collects  the  dues  and  tithes, 
which  the  people  far  and  wide  have  to  pay  him." 

So  speaking  they  had  entered  through  the  open  gate 
into  a  spacious  court,  surrounded  with  earnest-looking, 
well-kept  buildings,  and  announcing  itself  as  the  resi- 
dence of  some  peaceful  community.  Among  the  children 
playing  in  the  area,  Wilhelm  noticed  Felix :  the  other 
two  were  the  angels  of  last  night.  The  friendly  trefoil 
came  running  toward  him  with  salutations,  and  assur- 
ances that  papa  would  soon  be  back.  He,  in  the 
meanwhile,  they  said,  must  go  into  the  hall;  and  re$t 

himself. 
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How  surprised  was  Wilhelm  when  the  children  led 
him  into  this  apartment  which  they  named  the  halL 
Passing  directly  from  the  court,  through  a  large  door, 
our  w^mderer  found  himself  in  a  very  cleanly,  unde- 
cayed  chapel,  which  however,  as  he  saw  well  enough, 
had  been  fitted  up  for  the  domestic  uses  of  daily  life. 
On  the  one  side  stood  a  table,  a  settle,  some  chairs 
and  benches ;  on  the  other  side  a  neatly  carved  dresser, 
with    variegated   pottery,    jugs,  and    glasses.      Some 
chests  and  trunks  were  standing  in  suitable  niches: 
and,  simple  as  the  whole  appeared,  there  was  not 
wanting  an  air  of  comfort;  and  daily  household  life 
looked   forth   from   it  with  an   aspect  of  invitation. 
The  light  fell  in  from  high  windows  on  the  side.     But 
what  niost  roused  the  attention  of  the  wanderer  was 
a  series  of  coloured  figures  painted  on  the  wall,  stretch- 
ii^  under  the  windows,  at  a  considerable  height,  round 
threequarters  of  the  chapel,  and  hanging  down  to  the 
wainscot,  which  covered  the  remainder  of  the  wall 
10  the  ground     The  pictures  represented  the  history 
•:»f  St,  Joseph.     Here  you  might  see  him  first  employed 
with  his  carpentry  work:  here  he  meets  Mary;  and 
a   lily   is  sprouting   from  the  ground  between  them, 
while  angels  hover  round  observing  them.     Here  his 
lietrothing  takes  place:  next  comes  the  salutation  of 
ihe  angeL     Here  he  is  sitting  disconsolate  among  bis 
neglected  work :  he  has  laid  by  the  axe,  and  is  think- 
ing to  put  away  his  wife.     But  now  appears  the  angel 
to  him  in  a  dream,  and  his  situation  changes.     With 
reverence  he    looks   on  the   new-bom    child   in    the 
stable  at  Bethlehem,  and  prays  to  it     Soon  after  this 
comes  a  wonderfully  beautiful  picture.     You  observe  a 
quantity  of  timber  lying  dressed :  it  is  just  to  be  put 
together,  and  by  chance  two  of  the  pieces  form  a  cross. 
The  child  has  fallen  asleep  on  the  cross;  his  mother 
sits  by,  and  looks  at  him  with  heartfelt  love ;  and  the 
foster-father  pauses  with  his  labour,  that  he  may  not 
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awaken  hiisu  Next  follows  the  flight  into  Egypt :  it 
called  forth  a  smile  from  the  gazing  traveller,  for  he 
saw  here  on  the  walls  a  repetition  of  the  living  figures 
he  had  met  last  night 

He  had  not  long  pursued  his  contemplations,  when 
the  landlord  entered,  whom  he  directly  recognised  as 
the  leader  of  the  Holy  Caravan.  They  saluted  each 
other  cordially :  much  conversation  followed,  yet  Wil- 
helm's  chief  attention  continued  fixed  on  the  picturea 
The  host  observed  the  feeling  of  his  guest,  and  began 
with  a  smile,  <*No  doubt  you  are  wondering  at  the 
strange  accordance  of  this  building  with  its  inhabitants, 
whom  you  last  night  got  acquainted  with.  Yet  it  is,  per- 
haps, still  more  singular  than  you  suppose :  the  building 
has,  in  truth,  formed  the  inhabitants.  For,  when  the 
inanimate  hasjdfe,  it  can  also  produce  what  has  life." 

"Yes,  indeed!"  answered  Wilhelm:  "I  should  be 
surprised  if  the  spirit,  which  worked  so  powerfully  in 
this  mountain  solitude  long  centuries  ago,  and  drew 
round  it  such  a  mighty  body  of  edifices,  possessions, 
and  rights,  difiusing  in  return  the  blessings  of  manifold 
culture  over  the  region,  could  not  still,  out  of  these 
ruins,  manifest  the  force  of  its  life  on  some  living 
being.  But  let  us  not  linger  on  general  reflections: 
make  me  acquainted  with  your  history ;  let  me  know 
how  it  can  possibly  have  happened,  that,  without  affec- 
tation and  presumption,  the  past  again  represents  itself 
in  you,  and  what  was,  again  is." 

Just  as  Wilhelm  was  expecting  responsive  informa- 
tion from  the  lips  of  his  host,  a  friendly  voice  in  the 
court  cried,  «  Joseph ! "  The  man  obeyed  it,  and  went 
out. 

"  So  he,  too,  is  Joseph ! "  said  Wilhelm  to  himself. 
"  This  is  strange  enough,  and  yet  not  so  strange  as  that 
in  his  life  he  should  personate  his  saint."  At  the 
same  time,  looking  through  the  door,  he  saw  the  Vir^ 
gin  Mother  of  last  night  speaking  with  her  husband. 
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Iliej  puted  at  last:  the 
opposite  bnildiiig.    "Maiy, 


*So  ahe,  too,  is  Maiyl"  said  Wilhelm  inwardly. 
*  little  would  make  me  feel  as  if  I  were  transporteid 
eighteen  hundred  years  into  the  past!"  He  thonght 
of  the  solemn  and  seduded  valley  in  which  he  was,  of 
the  wrecks  and  silence  all  around ;  and  a  strange,  anti- 
quarian mood  came  over  him.  It  was  time  for  the 
landlord  and  children  to  come  in.  .The  latter  called 
for  Wilhelm  to  go  and  walk,  as  the  landlord  had  still 
some  business  to  da  And  now  came  in  view  the 
Tuina  of  the  church,  with  its  many  shafts  and  columns, 
with  its  hig^  {waks  and  walls;  which  looked  as  if 
githering  strength  in  the  influence  of  wind  and 
weather;  for  strong  trees  from  of  old  had  taken  root 
in  the  broad  backs  of  the  walls,  and  now,  in  company 
with  grass,  flowers,  and  moss  in  great  quantities,  exhib- 
ited bold  hanging  gardens  yegetating  in  the  air.  Soft 
sward-paths  led  you  up  the  banks  of  a  lively  brook; 
and  from  a  little  elevation  our  wanderer  could  now 
overlook  the  edifice  and  its  site  with  more  interest,  as 
its  occupants  had  become  still  more  singular  in  his 
eyes,  and  by  their  harmony  with  their  abode  had 
awakened  his  hveliest  curiosity. 

The  promenaders  returned,  and  found  in  the  religious 
hall  a  table  standing  covered  At  the  upper  end  was 
an  armchair,  in  which  the  mistress  of  the  house  took 
her  seat.  Beside  her  she  had  placed  a  high  wicker- 
cradle,  in  which  lay  the  little  infant:  the  father  sat 
next  this  on  her  left  hand,  Wilhelm  on  her  right  The 
three  children  occupied  the  under  space  of  the  table. 
An  old  serving-maid  brought  in  a  well-readied  meaL 
Eating  and  drinking  implements  alike  pointed  to  the 
past.  The  children  afforded  matter  for  talk,  while 
Wilhelm  could  not  satisfy  himself  with  looking  at  the 
form  and  the  bearing  of  his  saintly  hostess. 
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Their  repast  over,  the  company  separated.  The 
landlord  took  his  guest  to  a  shady  spot  in  the  ruin, 
where,  from  an  elevated  station,  the  pleasant  prospect 
down  the  valley  lay  entire  before  them;  and,  farther 
off,  the  heights  of  the  lower  country,  with  their  fruit- 
ful declivities  and  woody  backs,  were  seen  protruding 
one  behind  the  other.  **  It  is  fair,"  said  the  landlord, 
"  that  I  satisfy  your  curiosity ;  and  the  rather,  as  I 
feel  that  you  can  view  the  strange  with  seriousness 
when  you  find  it  resting  on  a  serious  ground.  This 
religious  foundation,  the  remains  of  which  are  lying 
round  us,  was  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Family,  and  in 
old  times  noted  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  many 
wonders  done  in  it.  The  church  was  consecrated  to 
the  Mother  and  the  Son.  It  has  lain  for  several  cen- 
turies in  ruins.  The  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  holy 
foster-father,  still  remains,  as  does  likewise  the  service- 
able part  of  the  cloister.  The  revenues  have  for  many 
years  belonged  to  a  temporal  prince,  who  keeps  a 
steward  or  Schaffner  here :  this  Schaffner  am  I,  son  of 
the  last  Schaffner^  who  also  succeed(^  his  father  in  the 
oflBca 

"  St.  Joseph,  though  any  regular  worship  of  him  has 
long  ceased  here,  had  been  so  helpful  to  our  family, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  wondei:ed  at  if  they  felt  particularly 
well  incUned  toward  him:  hence  came  it  that  they 

m 

had  me  baptised  by  the  name  of  Joseph,  and  thereby, 
I  may  say,  in  some  sense  determined  my  whole  future 
way  of  life.  I  grew  up;  and,  if  I  used  to  help  my 
father  in  managing  the  dues,  I  attached  myself  as 
gladly,  nay,  still  more  gladly,  to  my  mother,  who 
cheerfully  distributed  her  bounty  according  to  her  for- 
tune, and  for  her  kindness  and  good  deeds  was  known 
and  loved  over  all  the  mountains.  Erelong  she  would 
send  me  out,  now  this  way,  now  that ;  now  to  fetch, 
now  to  carry,  now  direct ;  and  I  very  speedily  began 
to  be  ^t  home  in  this  sort  of  pious  occupation. 
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*  In  general,  our  mountain  life  has  sometluDg  more 
humane  in  it  than  the  life  of  Lowlandera  The  inhab- 
ilantB  here  are  nearer,  and,  if  you  will,  more  remote 
alsoL  Our  wants  are  smaller,  but  more  pressing.  Each 
man  is  placed  more  on  his  own  footing ;  he  must  learn 
to  depend  on  his  own  hands,  on  his  own  limbs.  The 
hboorer,  the  post»  the  porter,  all  unite  in  one  person : 
each  (rf  us  is  more  connected  with  the  other,  meets 
him  oftener,  and  Eves  with  him  in  joint  activity. 

*  As  I  was  still  young,  and  my  shoulders  could  not 
bear  heavy  burdens,  I  feU  upon  a  thought  of  furnish- 
ing a  little  ass  with  panniers,  which  I  might  drive 
before  me  up  and  down  the  steep  foot-path&  In  the 
moantains  the  ass  is  no  such  despicable  animal  as  in 
Ihe  plain  country,  where  the  labourer  that  ploughs 
with  horses  reckons  himself  better  than  he  that  turns 
his  farrow  with  oxen.  And  I  walked  behind  my  beast 
with  the  less  hesitation,  as  I  had  before  observed  in 
the  chapel,  that  an  animal  of  this  same  sort  had  t^n 
promoted  to  such  honour  as  to  carry  God  and  his 
Mother.  This  chapel  was  not  then,  however,  in  the 
state  you  now  see  it  in.  It  had  been  treated  as  a  cart- 
house,  nay,  almost  as  a  stable.  Firewood,  stakes,  im- 
plements, barrels,  and  ladders,  everything  that  came 
to  hand,  lay  huddled  together  in  it.  Lucky  that  the 
pictures  were  so  high,  and  the  wainscot  could  stand 
some  hardships.  But  even  in  my  childhood  I  used 
many  a  time  to  clamber  over  the  wood,  and  delight 
myself  with  looking  at  the  pictures,  which  no  one 
could  properly  explain  to  m&  However,  I  knew  at 
kast  that  the  saint  whose  life  stood  depicted  on  these 
walls  was  my  patron ;  and  I  rejoiced  in  him  as  much 
as  if  he  had  b^n  my  uncle.  I  waxed  in  stature ;  and 
it  being  an  express  condition,  that  whoever  meant  to 
aspire  after  thiis  post  of  Schaffner  must  practise  some 
handicraft,  our  family,  desiring  that  I  might  inherit 
•0  good  a  benefice,  determined  on  putting  me  to  learn 
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some  trade,  and  such  a  one,  at  the  same  time,  as 
might  be  useful  here  in  our  upland  way  of  life. 

"  My  father  was  a  cooper,  and  had  been  accustomed 
to  supply  of  himself  whatever  was  required  in  that 
sort;  &om  which  there  arose  no  little  profit,  both  to 
himself  and  the  country.  But  I  could  not  prevail  on 
myself  to  follow  him  in  this  businesa  My  inclination 
drew  me  irresistibly  to  the  joiner  trade,  the  tools  and 
materials  of  which  I  had  seen,  from  infancy  upwards, 
so  accurately  and  circumstantially  painted  beside  my 
patron  saint.  I  signified  my  widi :  nothing  could  be 
objected  to  it,  —  the  less,  as  in  our  frequent  buildings 
the  carpenter  is  often  wanted  here;  nay,  if  he  have 
any  sleight  in  his  trade,  and  fondness  for  it,  especially 
in  forest  districts,  the  arts  of  the  cabinet-maker,  and 
even  of  the  carver,  lie  close  beside  his  province.  And 
what  still  further  confirmed  me  in  my  higher  purposes 
was  a  picture,  which  now,  alas !  is  almost  effaced.  If 
once  you  know  what  it  is  meant  to  represent,  you  may 
still  be  able  to  decipher  the  figures,  when  I  take  you 
to  look  at  it.  St.  Joseph  had  got  no  lower  a  commis- 
sion than  to  make  a  throne  for  King  Herod.  The 
royal  seat  was  to  be  erected  between  two  giyen  piUara 
Joseph  carefully  measures  the  breadth  and  height,  and 
fashions  a  costly  thron&  But  how  astonished  is  he, 
how  alarmed,  on  carrying  his  finished  work  to  the 
place:  the  throne  is  too  high,  and  not  broad  enough. 
King  Herod,  as  we  know,  was  a  man  that  did  not 
understand  jesting :  the  pious  wright  is  in  the  greatest 
perplexity.  The  divine  child,  accustomed  to  follow 
him  everywhere,  and  in  childlike,  humble  sport  to 
carry  his  tools  after  him,  observes  his  strait,  and  is 
immediately  at  hand  with  advice  and  assistance  He 
requires  of  his  foster-father  to  take  hold  of  the  throne 
by  the  one  side,  he  himself  grasps  it  by  the  other,  and 
both  begin  to  pull.  Easily  and  pliantly,  as  if  it  had 
been  made  of  leather,  the  carved  throne  extends  in 
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breMhli,  oontncts  proportioiiately  in  length,  and  fits 
kaelf  to  the  place  with  the  nioest  aocoracy,  to  the 
great  comfort  ot  the  reaasnred  master,  and  the  perfect 
■dsEaction  of  the  king. 

*This  throne  was,  in  my  youth,  quite  distinctly 
visible ;  and  by  the  remains  of  the  one  side  you  wiU 
Kill  be  able  to  discern  that  there  was  no  want  of 
caning  on  it,  —  which,  indeed*  must  have  been  easier 
for  the  painter  than  it  would  have  been  for  the  car- 
peoter,  had  such  a  thing  been  required  of  him. 

"  That  drcnmstance,  however,  raised  no  scruples  in 
■e;  but  I  looked  on  the  handicraft  to  which  I  had 
devoted  myself  in  so  honourable  a  light,  that  I  was  all 
impatience  to  be  apprenticed  to  it,  —  a  longing  which 
was  the  easier  to  fulfil,  as  a  master  of  the  trade  lived 
in  our  neigfabouriiood,  who  worked  tot  the  whole  dia- 
tnct,  and  kept  several  apprentices  and  journeymen 
sbont  him.  Thus  I  continued  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  my  parents,  and  to  a  certain  extent  pursued  my 
former  way  of  life  also ;  seeing  I  employed  my  leisure 
hours  and  holidays  in  doing  those  charitable  messages 
wiiich  my  mother  still  entrusted  to  me." 


CHAPTER  m. 

THE    VISIT. 

"So  passed  several  years/'  continued  the  narrator. 
''I  very  soon  comprehended  the  principles  of  my 
trade ;  and  my  frame,  expanded  by  labour,  was  equal 
to  the  undertaking  of  everything  connected  with  the 
business.  At  the  same  time  I  kept  managing  my 
ancient  service,  which  my  good  mother,  or  rather  the 
sick  and  destitute,  required  at  my  hands.  I  moved 
with  my  beast  through  the  mountains,  punctually  dis- 
tributed my  lading,  and  brought  back  from  shop- 
keepers and  merchants  what  we  needed  here  at  home. 

"My  master  was  contented  with  me,  my  parents 
also.  Already  I  enjoyed  the  satisfaction,  in  my  wan- 
derings, of  seeing  many  a  house  which  I  had  helped 
to  raise,  or  had  myself  decorated.  For,  in  particular, 
that  last  notching  of  the  beam-ends,  that  carving  of 
certain  simple  forms,  that  branding  in  of  pretty  figures, 
that  red  painting  of  certain  recesses,  by  which  a 
wooden  house  in  the  mountains  acquires  so  pleasant 
an  aspect,  —  these  arts  were  specially  entrusted  to  me ; 
as  I  always  made  the  best  hand  of  such  tasks,  having 
Herod's  throne  and  its  ornaments  constantly  in  my 
head. 

"  Among  the  help-needing  persons  whom  my  mother 
took  peculiar  charge  of,  were  particularly  young  wives 
near  the  time  of  their  confinement,  as  by  degrees  I 
could  well  enough  remark ;  though,  in  such  cases,  the 
commissions  given  me  were  veiled  in  a  certain  mystery. 
My  messages,  on  these  occasions,  never  reached  directly 
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tD  the  party  ooncemed ;  but  everything  passed  throu^ 
&e  hands  of  a  good  old  womau,  who  lived  down  the 
dale,  and  was  called  Fran  Elizabeth.  My  mother, 
heEself .  skilful  in  the  art  which  saves  life  to  so  many 
it  their  very  entrance  into  life,  constantly  maintained 
1  good  understanding  with  Frau  Elizabeth ;  and  I  often 
hood,  in  all  quarters,  that  many  a  one  of  our  stout 
wnntaineers  stood  indebted  for  his  existence  to 
two  women.  The  secrecy  with  which  Elizabeth 
me  at  all  times,  her  pointed  replies  to  my 
questions^  which  I  myself  did  not  under- 
awoke  in  me  a  singular  reverence  for  her ;  and 
which  was  extremely  clean,  appeared  to  me 
%B  B^reaent  a  sent  of  sanctuary. 

*]fjeanwhile,  by  my  acquirements  and  adroitness  in 
■f  emft,  I  had  gained  considerable  influence  in  the 
As  my  father,  in  the  character  of  cooper,  had 
charge  of  the  cellar  and  its  contents,  I  now  took 
of  roof  and  room,  and  repaired  many  a  damaged 
put  in  the  old  building.  In  particular,  I  contrived  to 
some  fallen  bams  and  out-houses  once  more 
for  domestic  use;  and  scarcely  was  this 
doDe  when  I  set  about  cleaning  and  clearing  out  my 
beknred  chapeL  In  a  few  days  it  was  put  in  order, 
ifanost  as  you  see  it  at  present ;  and  such  pieces  of  the 
wiinsoot  as  were  damaged  or  altogether  wanting,  I  had 
cadeaToared,  as  I  went  along,  to  restore  in  the  same 
inhion  as  the  rest  These  door-leaves  of  the  entrance, 
too,  you  might  think,  were  old  enough ;  yet  they  are 
<f  my  workmanship.  I  passed  several  years  in  carving 
Aem  at  leisure  hours,  having  first  mortised  the  body 
d  them  firmly  together  out  of  strong  oaken  planks. 
Whatever  of  the  pictures  had  not  been  effaced  or 
ia jured  at  that  time,  has  since  continued  unimpaired ; 
tad  I  assisted  our  glazier  in  a  new  house  he  was 
crecdng,  under  the  condition  of  his  putting  in  coloured 
raidows  here. 
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**  If  these  figures  and  thoughts  on  the  saint's  life  had 
hitherto  occupied  my  imagination,  the  whole  impressed 
itself  on  me  with  much  more  liveliness^  now  that  I 
could  again  regard  the  place  as  a  sanctuary,  could 
linger  in  it,  and  muse  at  leisure  on  what  I  saw  or 
conjectured.  There  lay  in  me  an  irresistible  desire  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  this  saint :  and^  as  a  similar 
history  was  not  to  be  looked  for  in  these  times,  I 
determined  on  commencing  my  resemblance  from  the 
lowest  point  upward;  as,  indeed,  by  the  use  of  my 
beast  of  burden,  I  had  already  commenced  it  long  ago. 
The  small  creature  which  I  had  hitherto  employed 
would  no  longer  content  me :  I  chose  for  myseU  a  far 
more  stately  carrier,  and  got  a  large,  stout  saddle, 
which  was  equally  adapted  for  riding  and  packing.  A 
pair  of  new  baskets  were  also  procured ;  and  a  net  of 
many-coloured  knots,  flakes,  and  tufts,  intermixed  with 
jingling  tags  of  metal,  decorated  the  neck  of  my  long- 
eared  beast,  which  might  now  show  itself  beside  its 
model  on  th^  wall  No  one  thought  of  mocking  me 
when  I  passed  over  the  mountains  in  this  equipment : 
people  do  not  quarrel  vdth  Benevolence  for  putting  on 
a  strange  outside. 

*<  Meanwhile,  war,  or  rather  its  consequences,  had 
approached  our  district ;  for  dangerous  bands  of  vaga- 
bond deserters  had  more  than  once  collected,  and  here 
and  there  practised  much  violence  and  wanton  mis- 
chief. By  the  good  order  of  our  provincial  militia,  by 
patrolling  and  prompt  watchfulness,  the  evil  was  very 
soon  remedied :  but  we  too  quickly  relapsed  into  our 
former  carelessness ;  and,  before  we  thought  of  it,  new 
disorders  broke  forth. 

«  For  a  long  time  all  had  been  quiet  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood, and  I  had  travelled  peacefully  with  my  ass 
along  the  accustomed  paths ;  till  one  day,  passing  over 
a  newly  sown  glade  of  the  forest,  I  observed  a  female 
form  sitting,  or  rather  lying,  at  the  edge  of  the  fence- 
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ditclL  She  seemed  to  be  adeep,  or  in  a  swoon.  I 
endeeyooied  to  recall  her;  and,  as  she  opened  her  ejeB 
and  sat  npri^t,  she  cried  with  eagerness,  'Where  is 
he?  Did  yon  see  him!'  I  asked,  *Whomt'  She 
replied,  'My  husband.'  Considering  her  extremely 
yoadifol  appearance,  I  had  not  beeoi  expecting  thiiB 
reply ;  yet  I  continued,  so  much  the  more  kindUy,  to 
assist  her,  and  assure  her  of  my  sympathy.  I  learned 
that  the  two  travellers  had  left  their  carriage,  the  road 
being  so  heavy,  and  struck  into  a  footpath  to  make  a 
shorter  cut.  Hard  by  they  had  been  overtaken  by 
armed  marauders ;  her  husband  had  gone  off  fighting 
with  them ;  she,  not  able  to  foUow  him  &r,  had  sunk 
on  this  spot,  and  lain  there  she  knew  not  how  long. 
She  pressin^y  b^ged  of  me  to  leave  her,  and  hasten 
afi^-  her  husband.  She  rose  to  her  feet;  and  the 
fairest^  loveliest  form  stood  before  me:  jet  I  could 
easily  observe  that  she  was  in  a  situation  in  which  she 
might  soon  require  the  help  of  my  mother  and  Frau 
Elizabeth.  We  disputed  awhile :  for  I  wished,  before 
all,  to  bring  her  to  some  place  of  safety;  she  wished, 
in  the  first  place,  to  have  tidings  of  her  husband.  She 
would  not  leave  the  trace  of  him ;  and  all  my  argu- 
ments would  perhaps  have  been  unavailing,  had  uot  a 
party  of  our  militia,  which  the  tidiugs  of  fresh  mis- 
deeds had  again  called  out  into  service,  chanced  to 
pass  that  way  through  the  forest.  These  I  informed 
of  the  matter:  with  them  the  necessary  arrangements 
were  made,  the  place  of  meeting  appointed,  and  so  the 
business  settled  for  the  tima  With  great  expedition 
I  hid  my  panniers  in  a  neighbouring  cave,  which  had 
often  servwi  me  before  as  a  repositor}' :  I  adjusted  my 
saddle  for  easy  riding,  and,  not  without  a  strange 
emotion,  lifted  the  fair  burden  on  my  willing  beast, 
which,  knowing  of  itself  what  path  to  choose,  left  me 
at  liberty  to  walk  by  her  sida 

•*  You  can  figure  to  yourself,  without'  my  describing 
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it  at  large,  in  what  a  strange  mood  I  was.  What  I 
had  long  been  seeking  I  had  now  found.  I  felt  as  if  I 
were  dreaming,  and  then  again  as  if  I  were  awakening 
from  a  dream.  That  heavenly  form  which  I  saw,  as  it 
were,  hovering  in  the  air,  and  bending  aside  from  the 
green  branches,  now  seemed  to  me  like  a  dream  which 
had  risen  in  my  soul  through  those  figures  in  the 
chapeL  Soon  those  figures  themselves  seemed  to  me 
to  have  been  only  dreams,  which  were  here  issuing  in 
a  fair  reality.  I  asked  her  many  things :  she  answered 
me  softly  and  kindly,  as  beseemed  a  dignified  distress. 
She  often  desired  me,  when  we  reached  any  open 
height,  to  stop,  to  look  round,  to  listen.  She  desired 
me  with  such  grace,  with  such  a  deep,  wistful  look 
from  un^er  her  loog  black  eyelashes,  that  I  could  not 
but  do  whatever  ky  in  my  power;  nay,  at  last  I 
climbed  to  the  top  of  a  high,  solitary,  branchless  pine. 
Never  had  this  feat  of  my  handicraft  been  more  wel- 
come to  me:  never  had  I,  with  greater  joy,  brought 
down  ribbons  and  silks  from  such  elevations  at  festi- 
vals and  fairs.  But  for  this  time,  alas !  I  came  back 
without  booty :  above,  as  below,  I  could  hear  or  see 
nothing.  In  the  end,  she  herself  called  me  down,  and 
beckoned  to  me  earnestly  with  her  hand :  nay,  at  last, 
as  in  gliding  down  I  quitted  my  hold  a  considerable 
way  up,  and  dropped  on  the  ground,  she  gave  a  scream ; 
and  a  sweet  kindliness  spread  over  her  face  as  she  saw 
me  before  her  imhurt. 

"  Why  should  I  tell  you  in  detail  of  the  hundred 
attentions  with  which  I  strove  the  whole  way  to  be 
pleasing,  to  divert  her  thoughts  from  her  grief  ?  In- 
deed, how  could  I  ?  For  it  is  the  very  quality  of  true 
attention,  that,  at  the  moment,  it  makes  a  nothing  alL 
To  my  feeling,  the  flowers  which  I  broke  for  her,  the 
distant  scenes  which  I  showed  her,  the  hills,  the 
woods,  which  I  named  to  her,  were  so  many  precious 
treasures  which  I  was  giving  her  to  obtain  for  myself  a 
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among  her  interestB,  as  one  tries  to  do  by 


''Already  she  had  gained  me  for  my  whole  life, 
wben  we  reached  our  destinatioD,  at  that  good  old 
woman's  door ;  and  I  saw  a  painful  separation  close  at 
kawL  Qnoe  more  I  ran  over  all  her  form ;  and,  as  my 
eyes  came  on  her  fe^  I  stooped  as  if  to  adjust  some- 
Ihii^  in  my  gurdle,  and  Idssed  the  daintiest  shoe  that  I 
liad  ever  seen,  yet  without  her  noticing  me.  I  helped 
her  down,  sprang  up  the  steps,  and  called  in  at  the 
door,  'I^aa  Bhabeth,  here  is  a  visitor!'  The  good 
old  woman  came  down :  and  I  looked  over  her  shoul- 
den  feowwd  the  house,  as  the  fair  being  mounted  the 
iteps  with  graceful  sorrow,  and  inward,  painful  self- 
eooacioiieneas ;  till  she  gratefuUy  embraced  my  worthy 
old  woman,  and  accompanied  her  into  the  better 
Camber.  They  shut  the  door;  and  I  was  left  stand- 
ing outside  by  my  ass,  like  a  man  that  has  delivered  a 
loading  of  precious  wares,  and  is  again  as  poor  a  carrier 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THB  LILT -STALK. 

"  I  WAS  still  lingering  in  my  departure^  for  I  knew 
not  what  to  do  if  I  were  gone,  when  Fran  Elizabeth 
came  to  the  door,  and  desired  me  to  send  my  mother 
down  to  her,  and  then  to  go  about,  and,  if  possible,  get 
tidings  of  the  husband.    *  Mary  begs  you  very  much  to 
do  this,'  said  sha    *  Can  I  not  speak  with  her  again 
myself  ? '  replied  I.    <  That  will  not  do,'  said  Elizabeth ; 
and  we  parted.     In  a  short  time  I  reached  our  dwell- 
ing :  my  mother  was  ready  that  same  night  to  go  over, 
and  be  helpful  to  the  young  stranger.    I  hastened  down 
the  country,  thinking  I  should  get  the  surest  intelli- 
gence at  the  Amtmann's.     But  the  Amtmann  himself 
was  still  in  uncertainty ;  and,  as  I  was  known  to  him, 
he  invited  me  to  pass  the  night  there.     It  seemed  in- 
terminably long;  and  still  I  had  the  fair  form  before 
my  eyes,  as  she  sat  gently  swaying  in  the  saddle,  and 
looking  down  to  me  so  sorrowful  and  friendly.     Every 
moment  I  hoped  for  new&     To  the  worthy  husband  I 
honestly  wished  life  and  safety,  and  yet  I  liked  so  well 
to  fancy  her  a  widow!     The  ranging  troops  by  little 
and  little  collected ;  and,  after  many  variable  rumours, 
the  certainty  at  last  came  to  light,  that  the  carriage 
was  saved,  but  the  hapless  traveller  dead  of  his  wounds 
in  a  neighbouring  village.     I  learned  also,  that,  accord- 
ing to  our  first  arrangement,  some  of  the  party  had 
gone  to  communicate  the  melancholy  tidings  to  Frau 
Elizabeth:  consequently  I  had  nothing  more  to   do 
there.     Tet  a  boundless  impatience,  an  immeasurable 
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kogii^  droTe  me  over  wood  and  mountain  once  more 
ID  ber  threshold.  It  was  dark ;  the  door  was  shut ;  I 
mw  K^t  in  the  room,  I  saw  shadows  moving  on  the 
CBtains ;  and  thus  I  sat  watching  on  a  bench  opposite 
tfe  house;  still  on  the  point  of  knocking,  and  still 
vilbhekl  by  many  considerations. 

'  But  why  shoold  I  go  on  describing  to  you  what  is 
■  itself  of  no  interest  ?  In  short,  next  morning,  too, 
ifce  lumae  was  shut  against  me.  They  knew  the  heavy 
tidingB,  they  needed  me  no  fnither;  they  sent  me  to 
■y  father,  to  my  work ;  they  would  not  answer  my 
imniries;  th^  wanted  to  be  rid  of  me. 

"For  ei^t  days  this  sort  of  treatment  had  con- 
tiMied,  when  at  last  Frau  Elizabeth  called  me  in. 
'8tcp  softly,  my  friend,'  said  she,  'but  enter  without 
Ki^le.'  She  led  me  into  a  trim  apartment,  where,  in 
Ike  eomer,  through  the  half-opened  curtains,  I  saw  my 
frir  one  dressed,  and  sitting  upright  in  the  bed.  Frau 
Diabeth  went  toward  her  as  if  to  announce  me, 
Gfted  something  from  the  bed,  and  brought  it  me, — 
vrmpped  in  the  whitest  swathings,  the  prettiest  boy ! 
Frmu  Elizabeth  held  it  straight  betwixt  the  mother  and 
Be ;  and  just  then  the  lily-stalk  occurred  to  me,  which, 
IB  the  picture,  springs  from  the  ground  between  Joseph 
tod  Mary,  as  witness  of  the  purity  of  their  afifection. 
From  that  moment  I  was  certain  of  my  cause,  certain 
of  my  happiness.  I  could  approach  her  with  freedom, 
ipeak  with  her,  ^fftt  her  heavenly  eye,  take  the  boy  on 
ny  arm,  and  imprint  a  warm  kiss  on  his  brow. 

■  *  How  I  thank  you  for  the  love  you  bear  to  that 
orphan  child!'  said  the  mother.  Unthinkingly  and 
biiskly  I  cried, '  It  is  no  orphan  any  longer,  if  you 
like!' 

'Frau  Elizabeth,  more  prudent  than  I,  took  the 
diild  from  my  hands,  and  got  me  put  away. 

*  To  this  hour,  when  I  chance  to  be  wandering  over 
our  mountains  and  forests,  the  remembrance  of  that 
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time  forms  my  happiest  entertainment  I  can  still  - 
recall  the  slightest  particulars ;  which,  however,  as  is 
fit,  I  spare  you  at  present.  Weeks  passed  on :  Maty  *^ 
was  recovered ;  I  could  see  her  oftener ;  my  intercourse  ' 
with  her  was  a  train  of  services  and  attentions.  Her  - 
family  circumstances  allowed  her  to  choose  a  residence  • 
according  to  her  pleasure  She  first  stayed  with  Frau 
Elizabeth:  then  she  paid  us  a  visit,  to  thank  my 
mother  and  me  for  so  many  and  such  friendly  help& 
She  liked  to  live  with  us,  and  I  flattered  myself  that  it 
was  partly  on  my  account.  What  I  wished  to  tell  her, 
however,  and  durst  not  utter,  came  to  words  in  a  sin- 
gular and  pretty  wise,  when  I  took  her  into  the  chapel, 
which  I  had  then  fitted  up  as  a  habitual  apartment.  I 
showed  her  the  pictures,  and  explained  them  to  her  one 
after  the  other,  and,  so  doing,  unfolded  the  duties  of  a 
foster-father  in  so  vivid  and  cordial  a  manner  that  the 
tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and  I  could  not  get  to  the 
end  of  my  picture  exhibition.  I  thought  myself  certain 
of  her  affection,  though  I  was  not  proud  enough  to  wish 
so  soon  to  efface  the  memory  of  her  husband.  The 
law  imposes  on  widows  a  year  of  mourning ;  and,  in 
truth,  such  an  epoch,  which  includes  in  it  the  change 
of  all  earthly  things,  is  necessary  for  a  feeling  heart,  to 
alleviate  the  painful  impressions  of  a  great  loss.  We 
see  the  flowers  fade  and  the  leaves  fall;  but  we 
likewise  see  fruits  ripen,  and  new  buds  shoot  forth. 
Life  belongs  to  the  Uving,  and  hes«i;ho  lives  must  be 
prepared  for  vicissitudes. 

"  I  now  spoke  witli  my  mother  on  the  concern  which 
lay  so  near  my  heart.  She  thereupon  disclosed  to  me 
how  grievous  to  Mary  the  death  of  her  husband  had 
been,  and  how  she  had  borne  up  and  gathered  courage 
again,  solely  from  the  thought  that  she  must  hve  for 
her  child.  My  inclination  was  not  unknown  to  the 
women,  and  already  Mary  had  accustomed  herself  to 
the  idea  of  living  with  us.     She  stayed  awhile  longer  in 
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fts  neighbourhood:  then  she  came  up  to  us»  and  we 
ivad  for  a  time  in  the  gentlest  and  happiest  state  of 
htnilhinent.  At  last  we  wedded.  That  feeling  which 
kd  finit  drawn  as  together  did  not  fade  awaj.  The 
and  joys  of  the  father  and  the' foster-father  were 
:  and  so  our  little  familj,  as  it  increased,  did 
flBtainlj'  surpass  its  prototype  in  number  of  persons; 
bat  the  virtues  of  that  pattern,  in  respect  to  faithful- 
BBBB»  and  purity  of  sentiments,  were  sacredly  main- 
tuned  and  practised  by  u&  And  so  also  in  friendly 
hafaiUide  we  keep  up  the  external  appearance  which  we, 
\j  accident^  arrived  at,  and  which  fits  our  internal  state 
■>  well;  for  though  all  of  us  are  good  walkers,  and 
aout  bearers  of  weighty  the  beast  of  burden  still 
lemaina  in  our  company,  when  any  business  or  visit 
tikes  US  through  these  mountains  and  valleys.  As  you 
■et  us  last  night,  so  does  the  whole  country  know  us ; 
■ad  we  feel  proud  that  our  walk  and  conversation  are 
of  such  a  sort  as  not  to  throw  disgrace  on  the  saintly 
name  and  figure  whose  imitators  we  profess  to  be." 

Wilhelm  to  Natalia. 

I  now  conclude  a  pleasant,  half-marvellous  history, 
vfaich  I  have  just  written  down  for  thee,  from  the 
mouih  of  a  very  worthy  man.  If  I  have  not  always 
given  his  very  wOTds;  if  here  and  there,  in  describing 
his  sentiments,  I  have  expressed  my  own,  —  this,  con- 
eidering  the  relationship  of  mind  I  feel  with  him,  was 
natural  enougL  His  reverence  for  his  wife,  does  it 
Mt  resemble  that  which  I  entertain  for  thee  ?  Aud 
is  there  not,  even  in  the  first  meeting  of  these  lovers, 
eomething  similar  to  ours  ?  But  that  he  is  fortunate 
enough  to  walk  beside  his  animal,  as  it  bears  the 
doubly  beautiful  burden ;  that  he  can  enter  at  evenings, 
vith  his  family  possession,  through  the  old  cloister- 
gtfe;  that  he  is  inseparable  from  his  own  loved  ones. 
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—  in  all  this,  I  may  well  secretly  envy  him.  Yet  I 
must  not  complain  of  my  destiny ;  seeing  I  have  prom- 
ised thee  that  I  will  suffer  and  be  silent,  as  thou  also 
hast  undertaken. 

Many  a  fair  feature  in  the  domestic  union  of  these 
devout  and  cheerful  persons  I  have  been  obliged  to 
omit,  for  how  could  it  be  depicted  in  writing  ?  Two 
days  have  passed  over  me  agreeably,  but  the  third 
warns  me  to  be  mindful  of  my  farther  wayfaring. 

With  Felix  I  had  a  little  quarrel  ta<lay.  He  was 
almost  for  compelling  me  to  break  through  one  whole- 
some regulation,  for  which  I  stand  engaged  to  thee.  It 
has  been  an  error,  a  misfortune,  in  short,  an  arrangement 
of  Fate  with  me  hitherto,  that,  before  I  am  aware,  my 
company  increases ;  that  I  take  a  new  burden  on  my 
shoulders,  which  thenceforth  I  have  to  bear,  and  drag 
along  ¥dth  ma  So,  in  my  present  wanderings,  no 
third  party  is  to  be  become  a  permanent  associate 
with  us.  We  are,  we  will  and  must  continue,  Two; 
and  just  now  a  new,  and  not  very  pleasing,  connection, 
seemed  about  to  be  established. 

To  the  children  of  the  house,  with  whom  Felix  has 
gaily  passed  these  days  in  sporting,  there  had  joined 
himseU  a  little  merry  beggar-boy,  who,  submitting  to 
be  used  or  misused  as  the  play  required,  had  very 
soon  got  into  favour  with  Felix.  By  various  hints 
and  expressions,  I  now  gathered  that  the  latter  had 
found  himself  a  playmate  for  the  next  stage  of  our 
journey.  The  boy  is  known  in  this  quarter,  and  every- 
where tolerated  for  his  lively  humour,  and  now  and 
then  obtains  an  alms.  Me,  however,  he  did  not  please ; 
and  I  desired  our  host  to  get  him  sent  away.  This 
likewise  took  place;  but  Felix  was  angry  at  it,  and 
we  had  a  little  flaw  of  discord. 

In  the  course  of  this  affair,  I  discovered  something 
which  was  pleasant  to  me.  *In  the  comer  of  the 
chapel,  or  hall,  stood  a  box  of  stones,  which  Felix, 
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a; 


Ao^  anoe  our  wanderings  through  the  mountains^  has 
aoqvind  mn  excesaive  fondness  for  minerals^  eagerly 
kew  fortli  and  eramined.  Many  pretty  eye-catdiing 
Aiaga  wen  among  them.  Our  landlord  said  the  child 
mifjbit  choooe  out  what  he  liked :  these  were  the  re- 
oCa  large  collection  whieh  a  friend  had  despatched 
a  short  while  aga  He  called  this  person 
¥flntan ;  and  thoa  wilt  easQy  sappose  how  glad  I  was 
to  hear  this  name»  nnder  which  one  of  onr  best  friends 
■  timTelling,  one  to  whom  we  owe  so  much.  Having 
laqniied  into  date  and  circnmstanoes»  I  can  now  hope 
to  meet  him  ereloQg  on  my  pilgrimageL 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  Dews  that  Montan  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
had  made  Wilhelm  reflect.  He  considered  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  left  to  chance  alone  whether  he  should 
meet  with  so  estimable  a  friend,  therefore  he  inquired 
of  his  landlord  if  they  did  not  know  toward  what 
quarter  this  traveller  had  turned  his  course*  No  one 
had  any  information  on  this  point ;  and  Wilhelm  had 
determined  to  pursue  his  pilgrimage  on  the  former 
plan,  when  Felix  cried, "  If  father  were  not  so  strange, 
we  might  soon  find  Montan." 

«  What  way  ? "  said  Wilhelm. 

Felix  answered, ''  Little  Fitz  told  us  last  night  that 
he  could  trace  out  the  stranger  gentleman,  who  had 
many  fine  stones  with  him,  and  understood  them  well" 

After  some  talking,  Wilhelm  at  last  resolved  on 
making  the  experiment;  purposing,  in  the  course  of 
it,  to  keep  so  much  the  sharper  watch  on  the  suspicious 
boy.  Fitz  was  soon  found ;  and,  hearing  what  was  to 
be  done,  he  soon  produced  mallet  and  chisel,  and  a 
stout  hammer,  with  a  little  bag,  and  set  forth,  running 
merrily  before  the  party,  in  his  mining  accoutrements. 

The  way  went  to  a  side,  and  up  the  mountains. 
The  children  skipped  on  together,  from  crag  to  crag, 
over  stock  and  stone,  over  brook  and  bourn ;  and,  with- 
out having  any  path  before  him,  Fitz  pressed  rapidly 
upwards,  now  looking  to  the  right  hand,  now  to  the 
left.  As  Wilhelm,  and  especially  the  laden  porter, 
could  not  follow  so  fast,  the  boys  often  ran  back  and 
forward,  singing  and  whistling.  The  aspect  of  some 
new  trees  arrested  the  attention  of  Felix,  who  now, 
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for  the.  first  time,  formed  acquaintance  with  larches 
and  fir-oones,  and  curiously  surveyed  the  strange  gentian 
dirubfi.  And  thus,  in  their  toilsome  wandering,  there 
kcked  noC  from  time  to  time  a  Uttle  entertainment 
Bat  all  at  once  they  were  fronted  by  a  barricade  of 
trees,  which  a  storm  had  hurled  together  in  a  con- 
fised  masa  ''This  was  not  in  my  reckoning,"  said 
Fitz.  "  Wait  here  till  I  find  my  way  again,  only  have 
a  eare  ot  the  cave  up  there :  no  one  goes  into  it  or  near 
k.  withoat  getting  harm,  or  having  tricks  played  on 

Tlie  boy  went  off  in  an  ascending  direction:  the 
porter,  on  the  other  hand,  grumbling  at  the  excessive 
4ifficidty  of  the  way,  set  down  his  luggage,  and 
Karched  sidewards  and  downwards  for  some  beaten 
pith. 

Xo  sooner  did  Felix  see  himself  alone  with  his 
ftf her,  than  his  curiosity  awoke,  and  he  ghded  softly 
toward  the  cave.  WUhelm,  who  gave  him  leave, 
observed  after  some  time  that  the  child  was  no  longer 
in  sight.  He  himself  mounted  to  the  cave,  at  the 
mouth  of  which  he  had  last  seen  the  boy ;  and,  on 
entering,  he  found  the  place  empty.  It  was  spacious, 
bat  could  be  taken  in  at  a  glance.  He  searched  for 
some  other  outlet,  and  found  none.  The  matter  began 
10  be  serious.  He  took  the  whistle  which  he  wore  at 
his  buttonhole :  an  answer  to  his  call  came  sounding 
out  of  the  depth,  so  that  he  was  uncertain  whether  he 
ihouM  take  it  for  an  echo,  when,  shortly  afterward, 
Felix  peeped  out  of  the  ground ;  for  the  chink  through 
whkh  he  looked  was  scarcely  wide  enough  to  le^ 
through  his  head. 

*  What  ait  thou  about  there  ? "  cried  his  father. 
-  Hush : "  said  Felix :  «  art  thou  alone  ? " 

*  Quite  alone,"  answered  Wilhelm. 

*  Then,  go  quick,"  cried  the  boy,  "  and  fetch  me  a 
couple  of  strong  clubs." 
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Wilhelm  went  to  the  fallen  timber,  and,  with  hia 
hanger,  cut  off  a  pair  of  thick  staves :  Felix  took  them, 
and  vanished,  having  first  called  to  his  father,  "  Let  no 
one  into  the  cave ! " 

After  some  time  Felix  cried,  <<  Another  pair  of  staves, 
and  larger  ones  I "  With  these  also  his  father  provided 
him,  and  waited  anxiously  for  the  solution  of  his  riddle. 
At  length  the  boy  issued  rapidly  from  the  cleft,  and 
brought  a  little  box  with  him,  not  larger  than  an  octavo 
volume,  of  rich,  antique  appearance :  it  seemed  to  be  of 
gold,  decorated  with  enamel  ''  Put  it  up,  father,"  said 
the  boy,  **  and  let  none  see  it"  Wilhelm  had  not  time 
to  ask  many  questions,  for  they  already  heard  the  call 
of  the  returning  porter ;  and  scarcely  had  they  joined 
him,  when  the  little  squire  also  b^n  to  shout  and 
wave  from  abova 

On  their  approach  he  cried  out,  "  Montan  is  not  far 
off:  I  bet  we  shall  soon  meet  him." 

**  How  canst  thou  know  this,"  said  Wilhelm,  **  in  so 
wild  a  forest,  where  no  human  being  leaves  any  trace 
behind  him?" 

«  That  is  my  knack,"  said  Fitz ;  and,  like  a  Will-o*- 
wisp,  he  hopped  off  hither  and  thither,  in  a  side  direo- 
tion,  to  lead  his  masters  the  strangest  road 

Felix,  in  the  meanwhile,  highly  satisfied  in  the 
treasure  he  had  found,  highly  delighted  at  possessing 
a  secret,  kept  close  by  his  father,  without,  as  formerly, 
skipping  up  and  down  beside  his  comrade.  He  nodded 
to  Wilhelm  with  sparkling  eyes ;  glancing  toward  his 
companion,  and  making  significant  faces,  to  indicate  how 
much  he  was  above  Fitz  now,  in  possessing  a  secret 
entirely  wanting  to  the  other.  He  carried  it  so  far  at 
length,  that  Fitz,  who  often  stopped  and  looked  about, 
must  very  soon  have  noticed  it.  Wilhelm  therefore 
said  to  Felix,  "My  son,  whoever  wishes  to  keep  a 
secret  must  hide  from  us  that  he  possesses  one.  Self- 
complaisance  oyer  the  coQC^filed  destrovs  its  conceal- 
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Felix  restreiBed  himself;  but  his  former  gaj, 
bee  mumer  to  Ids  comrade  he  could  not  now  attain. 

All  at  once  little  Fitz  stood  stilL  He  beckoned  the 
rest  to  him.  " Do  you  hear  a  beating ?"  said  he.  "It 
IB  the  sound  of  a  hammer  striking  on  the  rock." 

"  We  hear  it,"  answered  they. 

*  That  is  Montan,"  said  he,  "  or  some  one  who  will 
Idl  US  of  him." 

Following  the  sound,  which  was  repeated  from  time 
10  time,  they  reached  an  opening  in  the  wood,  and  per- 
eeiTed  a  steep,  high,  naked  rock,  towering  over  all  the 
rest^  leaving  even  the  lofty  forest  deep  beneath  it  On 
the  top  of  it  they  descried  a  man :  he  was  too  far  ofif 
to  be  recognised.  Immediately  the  boys  set  about 
ascending  the  precipitous  path.  Wilhelm  followed  with 
some  difficulty,  nay,  danger :  for  the  person  that  climbs 
a  rock  foremost  always  proceeds  with  more  safety, 
hecanae  he  can  look  out  for  his  conveniences ;  he  who 
comes  after  sees  only  whither  the  other  has  arrived, 
Uit  not  how.  The  boys  soon  reached  the  top,  and 
Wilhelm  heard  a  shout  of  joy.  '^  It  is  Jarno,"  cried 
Felix  to  his  father ;  and  Jarno  immediately  came  for- 
vard  to  a  rugged  spot,  stretched  out  his  hand  to  his 
fhtrnd,  and  drew  him  up.  They  embraced,  and  wel- 
comed each  other  into  the  free,  skyey  air,  with  the 
iipcnre  of  old  frienda 

But  scarcely  had  they  stepped  asunder,  when  a  giddi- 
ness came  over  Wilhelm,  not  so  much  on  his  own 
account,  as  at  seeing  the  boys  hanging  over  the  fright- 
fol  abyaa  Jarno  observed  it,  and  immediately  bade 
lU  sit  dowiL  "Nothing  is  more  natural,"  said  he, 
'than  that  we  should  grow  giddy  at  a  great  sight, 
vhich  comes  unexpectedly  before  us,  to  make  us  feel 
at  onoe  our  littleness  and  our  greatness.  But  there  is 
aat  in  the  world  any  truer  enjoyment  than  at  the 
Boment  when  we  are  so  made  giddy  for  the  first  time." 

'Are  these,  then,  down  there,  the  great  mountains 
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vre  climbed  over  ?  "  inquired  Felix.  **  How  little  they 
look !  And  here,"  continued  he,  loosening  a  cmmb  of 
stone  from  the  rock, ''  is  the  old  cat-gold  again :  this  is 
found  everywhere,  I  suppose  ? " 

"  It  is  found  far  and  wide,"  answered  Jarno ;  "  and, 
as  thou  art  asking  after  such  things,  I  may  bid  thee 
notice  that  thou  art  now  sitting  on  the  oldest  mountain, 
on  the  earliest  rock,  of  this  world." 

"Was  the  world  not  made  at  once,  then?"  said 
Felix. 

"Hardly,"  answered  Jarno:  ''good  bread  needs 
baking." 

"  Down  there,"  said  Felix,  "  is  another  sort  of  rock ; 
and  there  again  another,  and  still  again  another,"  cried 
he,  pointing  from  the  nearest  mountains  to  the  more 
remote,  and  so  downward  to  the  plain. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day,  and  Jarno  let  them  survey 
the  lordly  prospect  in  detail  Here  and  there  stood 
several  other  peaks,  similar  to  the  one  our  travellers 
were  on.  A  secondary  moderate  range  of  mountains 
seemed  as  if  struggling  up,  but  did  not  by  far  attain 
that  height.  Farther  off,  the  surface  flattened  still 
more ;  yet  again  some  strangely  protruding  forms  rose 
to  view.  At  last,  in  the  remote  distance,  lakes  were 
visible,  and  rivers ;  and  a  fruitful  country  spread  itself 
out  like  a  sea.  And,  when  the  eye  came  back,  it 
pierced  into  frightful  depths,  sounding  with  cata- 
racts, and  connected  with  each  other  in  labyrinthic 
combination. 

Felix  could  not  satisfy  himself  with  questions,  and 
Jarno  was  kind  enough  to  answer  all  of  them;  in 
which,  however,  Wilhelm  thought  he  noticed  that  the 
teacher  did  not  always  speak  quite  truly  and  sincerely. 
So,  after  the  unstaid  boys  had  again  clambered  off, 
Wilhelm  said  to  his  friend,  "Thou  hast  not  spoken 
with  the  child  about  these  matters  as  thou  speakeet  to 
thyself." 
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"  That,  indeed,  were  a  heavy  requisition,''  answered 
Jamo.  "We  do  not  always  speak, even  to  ourselves, 
as  we  think ;  and  it  is  not  fit  to  tell  others  anything 
but  what  they  can  take  up.  A  man  understands  noth- 
ing bat  what  is  commensurate  with  him.  To  fix  a 
child's  attention  on  what  is  present;  to  give  him 
a  description,  a  name,  —  is  the  best  thing  we  can  do 
for  hinL  He  will  soon  enough  b^in  to  inquire  after 
causes." 

*^  One  cannot  blame  this  latter  tendency,"  observed 
Wilhelm.  "The  multiplicity  of  objects  perplexes 
every  one;  and  it  is  easier,  instead  of  investigating 
them,  to  ask  directly,  whence  and  whither  ? " 

"  And  yet,"  said  Jamo,  "  as  children  look  at  what  is 
present  only  superficially,  we  cannot  speak  with  them 
of  origin  and  object  oth^wise  than  superficially  also." 

"  Most  men,"  answered  Wilhelm,  "  continue  all  their 
days  in  this  predicament,  aod  never  reach  that  glori- 
ous epoch  in  which  the  comprehensible  appears  to  us 
common  and  insipid." 

"  It  may  well  be  called  glorious,"  answered  Jarno ; 
•  for  it  is  a  middle  stage  between  despair  and 
deification." 

"  Let  us  abide  by  the  boy,"  said  Wilhelm,  "  who  is, 
at  present,  my  first  care.  He  has,  somehow,  got  a  fond- 
ness for  minerals  since  we  began  this  journey.  Canst 
thou  not  impart  so  much  to  me  as  would  put  it  in  my 
power  to  satisfy  him,  at  least  for  a  time  ? " 

"  That  will  not  do,"  said  Jarno.  "In  every  new 
department  one  must,  in  the  first  place,  begin  again  as 
a  child ;  throw  a  passionate  interest  over  the  subject ; 
take  pleasure  in  the  shell  till  one  has  the  happiness  to 
arrive  at  the  kernel." 

**  Tell  me,  then,"  said  Wilhelm,  **  how  hast  thou 
attained  this  knowledge  ?  For  it  is  not  so  very  long, 
after  all,  since  we  parted." 

«  My  friend,"  said  Jarno, "  we  were  forced  to  resign 
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ourselves,  if  not  for  ever,  at  least  for  a  long  season.  The 
first  thing  that  occurs  to  a  stout-hearted  man,  under 
such  circumstances,  is  to  begin  a  new  lifa  New 
objects  will  not  suffice  him;  these  serve  only  for 
diversion  of  thought :  he  requires  a  new  whole,  and 
plants  himself  in  the  middle  of  it." 

"  But  why,  then,"  interrupted  Wilhelm,  "  choose  this 
strangest  and  loneliest  of  all  pursuits  ? " 

"  Even  because  of  its  loneliness,"  cried  Jarno.  "  Men 
I  wished  to  avoid.  To  them  we  can  give  no  help,  and 
they  hinder  us  from  helping  ourselves.  Are  they 
happy,  we  must  let  them  persevere  in  their  stolidities ; 
are  they  unhappy,  we  must  save  them  without  disturb- 
ing these  stolidities;  and  no  one  ever  asks  whether 
Thou  art  happy  or  unhappy." 

*'  It  is  not  quite  so  bad  with  them,  surely,"  answered 
Wilhelm,  smiling. 

*'I  will  not  talk  thee  out  of  thy  happiness/'  said 
Jarno.  "  Gk)  on  thy  way,  thou  second  Diogenes !  Let 
not  thy  lamp  in  daylight  go  out !  Down  on  that  side 
lies  a  new  world  before  thee ;  but,  I  dare  wager,  things 
stand  there  as  in  the  old  one.  If  thou  canst  not  pimp, 
and  pay  debts,  thou  availest  nothing." 

*'  Yet  they  seem  to  me  more  entertaining  than  thy 
dead  rocks,"  said  Wilhelm. 

«  Not  they  I "  answered  Jarno,  "  for  my  rocks  are  at 
least  incomprehensible." 


CHAPTER  VL 

Thk  two  friends  had  descended,  not  withoat  care  and 
kbour,  to  reach  the  children,  who  were  now  lying  in  a 
Aadj  spot  down  helow.  With  almost  greater  eager- 
ness than  their  picnic  repast,  the  collected  rock  speci- 
mens were  unpacked  by  Montan  and  Felix.  The  latter 
had  much  to  ask,  the  former  much  to  nominate.  Felix 
was  delighted  that  his  new  teacher  could  give  him 
names  for  all,  and  he  speedily  committed  them  to 
memory.  At  length  he  produced  another  specimen, 
ind  asked,  "What  do  you  call  this,  then?" 

Montan  viewed  it  with  surprise,  and  said,  '^  Where 
did  you  get  it  ?  " 

Fitz  answered  promptly, "  I  found  it  myself :  it  is  of 
this  country." 

"  Not  of  this  quarter,"  said  Montan.  Felix  rejoiced 
:o  see  his  master  somewhat  puzzled.  **  Thou  shalt  have 
ii  ducat,"  said  Montan,  "  if  thou  bring  me  to  the  spot 
-here  it  lies." 

"That  is  easy  to  earn,"  answered  Fitz,  "but  not 
iaimediately." 

"Then,  describe  the  place  to  me  accurately,  that 
I  may  not  fail  to  find  it :  but  the  thing  is  impossible ; 
for  this  is  a  cross-stone,  which  comes  from  Santiago  in 
Compostella,  and  which  some  stranger  has  lost,  —  if, 
indeed,  thou  hast  not  stolen  it  from  him,  for  its  curious 
look." 

"Give  your  ducat  into  my  master's  hands,"  said 
Fitz,  "  and  I  will  honestly  confess  where  I  got  the 
stone.  In  the  ruined  church  at  St.  Joseph  there  is 
likewise  a  ruined  altar.     Under  the  top-stones,  which 
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are  all  broken  and  heaped  together,  I  discovered  a 
layer  of  this  rock,  which  has  been  the  foundation 
of  the  other,  and  broke  off  from  it  as  much  as  I  could 
come  at.  If  the  upper  stones  were  cleared  away,  one 
might  find  much  more  of  it  thera" 

"Take  thy  ducat,"  said  Montan:  "  thou  deservest  it 
for  this  discovery.  It  is  pretty  enough.  Men  naturally 
rejoice  when  inanimate  nature  produces  any  likeness  of 
what  they  love  and  reverence.  Nature  theu  appears  to 
us  in  the  form  of  a  aibyl, -who  Tias  beforehand  laid 
Idown  a  testimony  oTwhat  had  been  determined  from 
eternity,  and  was  not  to  be  realised  till  late  in  time. 
On  this  rock,  as  on  a  sacred,  mysterious,  primeval  basis, 
the  priests  had  built  their  altar." 

Wilhelm,  who  had  listened  for  awhile,  and  observed 
that  many  names,  many  designations,  were  repeatedly 
mentioned,  again  signified  his  former  wish,  that  Mon- 
tan would  impart  to  him  so  much  as  was  required  for 
the  primary  instruction  of  the  boy.  *'  Give  that  up," 
replied  Montan.  "  There  is  nothing  more  frightful 
than  a  teacher  who  knows  only  what  his  scholars  are 
intended  to  know.  He  who  means  to  teach  others 
may,  indeed,  often  suppress  the  best  of  what  he  knows ; 
but  he  must  not  be  half  instructed." 

"  But  where  are  such  perfect  teachers  to  be  had  ? " 

"  These  thou  wilt  find  very  easily,"  replied  Montan. 

"  Where,  then  ? "  said  Wilhelm,  with  some  unbelief. 

"  Where  the  thing  thou  art  wishing  to  learn  is  in 
•practice,"  said  Montan.  "Our  best  instruction  we 
obtain  from  complete  conversance  Dost  thou  not 
learn  foreign  languages  best  in  the  countries  where 
they  are  at  home  ?  —  where  only  these  and  no  other 
strike  thy  ear  ? " 

"And  so  it  was  among  the  mountains,"  inquired 
Wilhelm,  "  that  thy  knowledge  of  mountains  was 
acquired  ? " 

«'  Of  course." 
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•  Without  help  from  men  ? " 

'  At  least  only  from  men  who  were  miners.  There, 
where  the  pygmies,  allured  by  the  metallic  veins,  bore 
through  the  rock,  making  the  interior  of  the  earth 
accessible,  and  in  a  thousand  ways  endeavouring  to 
solve  the  hardest  problems,  —  there  is  the  place 
where  an  inquiring  thinker  ought  to  take  his  stand. 
He  looks  on  action  and  eflfort,  watches  the  progress  of 
enterprises,  and  rejoices  in  the  successful  and  the 
unsaccessfuL  What  is  useful  forms  but  a  part  of 
the  important.  Fully  to  possess,  to  command,  and 
rule  an  object,  we  must  first  study  it  for  its  own 
sake." 

"  Is  there  such  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood  ? " 
said  WilheluL     **  I  should  like  to  take  Felix  thither." 

"The  question  I  can  answer  in  the  aflSrmative," 
replied  Montan,  ''the  project  not  exactly  assent  to. 
At  least.  I  must  first  tell  thee,  that  thou  hast  the 
power  of  choosing  among  many  other  branches  of 
acti\'ity,  of  knowledge,  of  art,  for  thy  Felix,  some 
of  which  might,  perhaps,  suit  him  better  than  this 
sudden  fancy  which  he  has  taken  up  at  the  moment, 
most  probably  from  mere  imitation." 

"  Explain  thyself  more  clearly,"  interrupted  Wilhelm. 

"  Thou  must  know,  then,"  said  Montan,  "  that  we 
are  here  on  the  borders  of  a  province,  which  I  might 
justly  call  a  Pedagogic  Utopia.  In  the  conviction  that 
only  one  thing  can  be  carried  on,  taught,  and  com- 
municated with  full  advantages,  several  such  points  of 
active  instruction  have  been,  as  it  were,  sown  over 
a  large  tract  of  country.  At  each  of  these  places  thou 
wilt  find  a  little  world,  but  so  complete  within  its 
limitation,  that  it  may  represent  and  model  any  other 
of  these  worlds,  nay,  the  great  busy  world  itself." 

"  I  do  not  altogether  comprehend  what  thou  canst 
mean  by  this,"  interrupted  Wilhelm. 

"  Thou   shalt  soon   comprehend  it,"  said  the  other. 
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"As  dowDy  not  far  from  this,  among  the  mountains, 
thou  wilt,  in  the  first  place,  find  collected  round  a  mass 
of  metalliferous  rocks,  whatever  is  of  use  for  enabling 
man  to  appropriate  these  treasures  of  Nature,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  acquire  general  conceptions  of  mould- 
ing the  ruggedness  of  inanimate  things  more  dexter- 
ously to  his  own  purposes;  so  down  in  the  lowest 
level,  far  out  on  the  plain,  where  the  soil  spreads  into 
large  meadows  and  pastures,  thou  wilt  find  establish- 
ments for  managing  another  important  treasure  which 
Nature  has  given  to  men." 

"  And  this  ?  *'  inquired  WilheluL 

"  Is  the  horse,"  replied  the  other.  "  In  that  last 
quarter  thou  art  in  the  midst  of  everything  which  can 
instruct  one  on  the  training,  diet,  growth,  and  likewise 
employment,  of  this  noble  animal  As  in  these  hills 
all  are  busy  digging,  boring,  climbing ;  so  there  nothing 
is  more  anxiously  attended  to  than  the  young  brood, 
springing,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  ground ;  and  every  one 
is  occupied  foddering,  grazing,  driving,  leading,  curbing 
them,  mounting  their  backs,  and  in  all  sorts  of  move- 
ments, natural  and  artificial,  coursing  with  them  over 
the  plain." 

Felix,  who  had  approached  in  the  deepest  attention, 
exclaimed,  interrupting  him,  "  Oh,  thither  will  we  1 
That  is  the  prettiest,  the  best,  of  alL" 

"  It  is  far  thither,"  answered  Jarno ;  "  and  thou  wilt 
find  something  more  agreeable  and  suitable,  perhaps, 
by  the  way.  Any  species  of  activity,"  continued  he, 
"  attracts  the  fondness  of  a  child ;  for  everything  looks 
easy  that  is  practised  to  perfection.  All  beginnings 
are  hard,  says  the  proverb.  This,  in  a  certain  sense, 
may  be  true  :  but  we  might  say,  with  a  more  universal 
application.  All  beginnings  are  easy ;  and  it  is  the  last 
steps  that  are  climbed  most  rarely  and  with  greatest 
diflBculty." 

Wilhelm,  who   had   been   reflecting  in   the  mean- 
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wliile»  now  said  to  MoDtan,  "  Is  it  actuaUy  so,  as  thou 
atyesty  that  these  people  have  separated  the  various 
softs  of  activity,  both  in  the  practice  and  teaching  of 
them?" 

**  They  have  done  it,"  said  Montan,  **  and  with  rea- 
son. Whatever  any  man  has  to  effect,  must  emanate 
from  him  like  a  second  self;  and  how  could  this 
be  possible,  were  not  his  first  self  entirely  pervaded 
by  it?" 

*  Tet  has  not  a  general  culture  been  reckoned  very 
advantageous  ?  " 

*  It  may  really  be  so,"  replied  the  other :  **  everything 
in  its  time  Now  is  the  time  of  specialtiea  Happy 
he  who  understands  this,  and  works  for  himself  aud 
others  in  that  spirit" 

*  In  my  spirit  it  cannot  be,"  replied  Wilhelm ;  "  but 
tell  me,  if  I  thought  of  sending  Felix,  for  awhile,  into 
one  of  these  circles,  which  wouldst  thou  recommend 
to  me?" 

"  It  is  all  one,"  said  Jarno.  "  You  cannot  readily 
tell  which  way  a  child's  capacity  particularly  points. 
For  me,  I  should  still  advise  the  merriest  trade.  Take 
him  to  those  horse-subduers.  Beginning  as  a  groom  is, 
in  truth,  little  easier  than  beginning  as  an  ore-beater : 
but  the  prospect  is  always  gayer;  you  can  hope  at 
least  to  get  through  the  world  riding." 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  Wilhelm  had  many  other 
doubts  to  state,  and  many  further  explanations  to 
require :  these  Jamo  settled  in  his  usual  laconic  way, 
but  at  last  he  broke  out  as  follows :  ''  In  all  things,  to 
serve  from  the  lowest  station  upwards  is  necessary. 
To  restrict  yourself  to  a  trade  is  best.  For  the  narrow 
mind,  whatever  he  attempts  is  still  a  trade ;  for  the 
higher,  an  art ;  and  the  highest,  in  doing  one  thing, 
does  all;  or,  to  speak  less  paradoxically,  in  the  one 
thing  which  he  does  rightly,  he  sees  the  likeness  of  all 
that  is  done  rightly.     Take  thy  Felix,"  coptinued  he, 
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*'  through  the  province :  let  the  directors  see  him  ;  they 
will  soon  judge  him,  and  dispose  of  him  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  boy  should  be  placed  among  his 
equals,  otherwise  he  seeks  them  for  himself,  and  then, 
in  his  associates,  finds  only  flatterers  or  tyrants." 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

The  third  day  being  over,  the  friends,  in  conformity 
to  the  engagement  of  our  renunciants,  had  to  part ;  and 
Janio  declared  he  would  now  fly  so  far  into  the  waste 
mountains,  that  no  one  should  be  able  to  discover  him. 
"  There  is  nothing  more  frightful,"  said  he,  "  in  a  state 
like  ours,  than  to  meet  an  old,  true  friend,  to  whom 
-we  can  communicate  our  thoughts  without  reserva 
So  long  as  one  is  by  himself,  one  fancies  there  is  no 
end  to  the  novelties  and  wonders  he  is  studying :  but 
let  the  two  talk  awhile  together,  right  from  the 
heart ;  one  sees  how  soon  all  this  is  exhausted.  Noth- 
ing is  endless  but  inanity.  Clever  people  soon  explain 
themselves  to  one  another,  and  then  they  have  done. 
But  now  I  will  dive  into  the  chasms  of  the  rocks,  and 
with  them  begin  a  mute,  unfathomable  conversation." 

"  Have  a  care,"  said  Wilhelm,  smiling,  "  lest  Fitz 
come  upon  thy  track.  This  time,  at  least,  he  succeeded 
in  finding  thee." 

"  How  didst  thou  manage  that  ? "  said  Montan, 
«  After  all,  it  was  only  chance." 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  answered  Fitz :  "  I  will  tell  you 
my  secret  for  a  fair  consideration.  You  mineralogists, 
wherever  you  go,  keep  striking  to  the  right  and  left ; 
from  every  stone,  from  every  rock,  breaking  ofi'  a  piece, 
as  if  gold  and  silver  were  hid  in  them.  One  has  but 
to  follow  this  trace ;  and,  where  any  comer  shows  a 
fresh  breakage,  there  some  of  you  have  been.  One 
notes  and  notes  forward  and  forward,  and  at  last 
comes  upon  the  man." 

Fitz  was  praised  and  rewarded.     The  friends  parted, 
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—  Montan  alone,  the  little  caravan  in  company.  Wil- 
helm  had  settled  the  place  they  should  make  for.  The 
porter  proposed  a  road  to  it;  but  the  children  had 
taken  a  fancy  for  looking,  by  the  way,  at  the  Giant's 
Castle,  of  which  Fitz  had  tcdked  so  much.  Felix  was 
curious  about  the  large,  black  pillars,  the  great  door, 
the  cellar,  the  caves,  and  vaults,  and  hoped  he  might 
perhaps  find  something  there,  —  something  of  even 
greater  value  than  the  box. 

How  he  came  by  this  he  had,  in  the  interim,  in- 
formed his  father.  Creeping  through  the  cleft,  it 
appeared  he  had  got  down  into  an  open  space  pretty 
well  lighted,  and  noticed  in  the  corner  of  it  a  large 
iron  chest,  the  lid  of  which,  though  it  was  not  locked, 
he  could  not  lift,  but  only  raise  a  very  littla  To  get 
into  this,  he  had  called  to  his  father  for  the  staves, 
which  he  had  employed  partly  as  props  under  the  lid, 
partly  as  levers  to  heave  it  up,  and  so  at  length  forcing 
his  way  into  the  chest,  had  found  it  wholly  empty, 
except  for  the  little  box  which  was  lying  in  one  of 
the  nooks.  This  toy  they  had  shown  Montan,  who 
agreed  with  them  in  opinion,  that  it  should  be  kept 
unopened,  and  no  violence  done  to  it ;  for  it  could  not 
be  unlocked  except  by  a  very  complicated  key. 

The  porter  declined  going  with  the  rest  to  the 
Giant's  Castle,  and  proceeded  down  the  smooth  foot- 
path by  himself.  The  others  toiled  after  Fitz  through 
moss  and  tangle,  and  at  length  reached  the  natural 
colonnade,  which,  towering  over  a  huge  mass  of  frag- 
ments, rose  black  and  wondrous  into  the  air.  Yet, 
without  much  regarding  what  he  saw  before  his  eyes, 
Felix  instantly  began  inquiring  for  the  other  promised 
marvels ;  and,  as  none  of  them  was  to  be  seen,  Fitz 
could  excuse  himself  no  otherwise  than  by  declaring 
that  these  things  were  never  visible  except  on  Sun- 
days and  particular  festivals,  and  then  only  for  a  few 
hours.     The  boys  remained  convinced  that  thej^ollared 
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palace  was  a  work  of  men's  hands :  Wilhelm  saw  well 
that  it  was  a  work  of  Nature,  but  he  could  have  wished 
for  Montan  to  speak  with  on  the  subject. 

Th^  now  proceeded  rapidly  do¥m  hill,  through  a 
wood  of  hig^  taper  larches,  which,  becoming  more 
and  more  transparent,  erelong  exposed  to  view  the 
fairest  spot  you  can  imagine,  lying  in  the  clearest 
sandiina 

A  large  garden,  seemingly  appropriated  to  use,  not 
ornament,  lay  richly  furnished  with  fruit-trees,  yet 
open  before  their  eyes ;  for  the  ground,  sloping,  on  the 
whole,  had  been  r^ularly  cut  into  a  number  of  di- 
▼isioiis,  now  raised,  now  hollowed  in  manifold  variety, 
and  thus  exhibited  a  complex  waving  surface.  Several 
dwelling-houses  stood  scattered  up  and  down,  so  that 
it  seemed  as  if  the  space  belonged  to  several  proprie- 
tcfrs ;  yet  Fitz  assured  them  that  one  individual  owned 
and  directed  the  whole  Beyond  the  garden  stretched  a 
boundless  landscape,  beautifully  cultivated  and  planted, 
in  which  lakes  and  rivers  might  be  distinguished  in 
the  distance. 

Still  descending,  they  had  approached  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  were  now  expecting  in  a  few  moments  to 
be  in  the  garden,  when  Wilhelm  all  at  once  stopped 
short,  and  Fitz  could  not  hide  his  roguish  satisfaction ; 
for  a  yawning  chasm  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
opened  before  them,  and  showed  on  the  other  side  a 
wall  which  had  hitherto  been  concealed,  steep  enough 
without,  though  within  it  was  quite  filled  up  with  soil 
A  deep  trench,  therefore,  separated  them  from  the 
garden,  into  which  they  were  directly  looking.  "  We 
have  still  a  good  circuit  to  make,"  said  Fitz,  "  before 
we  get  the  road  that  leads  in.  However,  I  know  an 
entrance  on  this  side,  which  is  much  shorter.  The 
vaults  where  the  hill-water  in  time  of  rain  is  let 
through,  in  regular  quantities,  into  the  garden,  open 
here :  they  are  high,  and  broad  enough  for  one  to  walk 
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along  without  difficulty."  The  instant  Felix  heard  of 
vaults,  he  insisted  on  taking  this  passage  and  no  other. 
Wilhelm  followed  the  children;  and  the  party  de- 
scended the  large  steps  of  this  covered  aqueduct,  which 
was  now  lying  quite  dry.  Down  below  they  found 
themselves  sometimes  in  light,  sometimes  in  darkness, 
according  as  the  side-openings  admitted  day,  or  the 
walls  and  pillars  excluded  it.  At  last  they  reached  a 
pretty  even  space,  and  were  slowly  proceeding,  when 
all  at  once  a  shot  went  off  beside  them ;  and  at  the 
same  time  two  secret  iron-grated  doors  started  out, 
and  enclosed  them  on  both  sides.  Not,  indeed,  the 
whole  of  them-:  Wilhelm  and  Felix  only  were  caught 
For  Fitz,  the  instant  he  beard  the  shot,  sprang  back ; 
and  the  closing  grate  caught  nothing  but  his  wide 
sleeve :  he  himself,  nimbly  throwing  off  his  jacket,  had 
darted  away  without  loss  of  a  moment. 

The  two  prisoners  had  scarcely  time  to  recover  from 
their  astonishment,  till  they  heard  voices,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  slowly  approaching.  In  a  little  while 
some  armed  men  with  torches  came  forward  to  the 
grate,  looking  with  eager  eyes  what  sort  of  capture 
they  had  made.  At  the  same  time  they  asked  if 
the  prisoners  would  surrender  peaceably.  "  Surrender 
is  not  the  word  here,"  said  Wilhelm :  "  we  are  already 
in  your  power.  It  is  rather  our  part  to  ask,  whether 
you  will  spare  us  ?  The  only  weapon  we  have,  I  give 
up  to  you."  And  with  these  words  he  handed  his 
hanger  through  the  grate:  this  opened  directly,  and 
the  two  strangers  were  led  forward  by  the  party 
with  great  composure.  After  a  short  while  they  found 
themselves  in  a  singular  place  :  it  was  a  spacious, 
cleanly  apartment,  with  many  little  windows  at  the 
very  top  of  the  walls;  and  these,  notwithstanding 
the  thick  iron  gratings,  admitted  light  enough.  Seats, 
sleeping-places,  and  whatever  else  is  expected  in 
a  middling  inn,  had  been  provided ;  and  it  seemed 
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it  if  any  one  placed  here  could  want  nothing  but 
freedom. 

Wilhelm,  directly  after  entering,  had  sat  down  to 
eoBsider  his  situation:  Felix,  on  the  other  hand,  on 
recovering  from  his  astonishment,  broke  out  into  an 
iaoedible  fury.    These  large  walls,  these  high  win- 
dows, these  strong  doors,  this  seclusion,  this  restric- 
tion, were  entirely  new  to  him.    He  looked  round 
and  round,  he  ran  hither  and  thither,  stamped  with 
his  feet,  wept^  rattled  the  doors»  struck  against  them 
with  his  fists^  nay,  was  even  on  the  point  of  running 
at  them  with  his  head,  had  not  Wilhelm  seized  him, 
and  held  him  fiist  between  his  kneea    '^  Do  but  look 
at   the  thing  calmly,  my  son,"  b^an  he;  "for  im- 
patience and  violence  cannot  help  u&    The  mystery 
will  dear  up ;  and  I  must  be  widely  mistaken,  or  we 
are  fallen  into  no  wicked  hands.     Bead  these  inscrip- 
tions: 'To  the  innocent,  deliverance  and  reparation; 
to  the  misled,  compassion ;  and,  to  the  guilty,  avenging 
justice'     All  this  bespeaks  to  us  that  these  establish- 
ments are  works,  not  of  cruelty,  but  of  necessity.     Men 
have  but  too  much  cause  to  secure  themselves  from 
men.     Of  ill-wishers  there  are  many,  of  ill-doers  not 
few;  and,  to  live   fitly,   weU-doing   will   not   always 
suffice."     Felix  still  sobbed ;  but  he  had  pacified  him- 
self in  some  degree,  more  by  the  caresses  than  the 
words   of   his   father.      "Let   this   experience,"    con- 
tinued Wilhelm, "  which  thou  gainest  so  early  and  so 
innocently,  remain  a  lively  testimony  to  thy  mind,  in 
how  complete  and  accomplished  a  century  thou  livest. 
What  a  journey  had  human  nature  to  travel  before  it 
reached  the  point  of  being  mild,  even  to  the  guilty, 
merciful  to  the  injurious,  humane  to  the  inhuman ! 
Doubtless  they  were  men  of  godlike  souls  who  first 
taught  this,  who  spent  their  lives  in  rendering  the 
practice  of  it  possible,  and  recommending  it  to  others. 
Of  the  beautiful,  men  are  seldom  capable,  oftener  of 
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the  good ;  and  how  highly  should  we  value  those  who 
endeavour,  with  great  sacrifices,  to  forward  that  good 
among  their  fellows  I " 

Felix,  in  the  course  of  this  consolatory  speech,  had 
fallen  quietly  asleep  on  his  father's  bosom ;  and  scarcely 
had  the  latter  laid  him  down  on  one  of  the  ready-made 
beds,  when  the  door  opened,  and  a  man  of  prepossessing 
appearance  stepped  in.  After  looking  kindly  at  Wil- 
helm  for  some  time,  he  began  to  inquire  about  the 
circumstances  which  had  led  him  by  the  private  pas- 
sage, and  into  this  predicament.  Wilhelm  related  the 
afifair  as  it  stood,  produced  some  papers  which  served 
to  explain  who  he  was,  and  referred  to  the  porter,  who, 
he  said,  must  soon  arrive  on  the  other  side,  by  the 
usual  road.  This  being  so  far  explained,  the  official 
person  invited  his  guest  to  follow  him.  Felix  could 
not  be  awakened,  and  his  father  carried  him  asleep 
from  the  place  which  had  incited  him  to  such  violent 
passion. 

Wilhelm  followed  his  conductor  into  a  fair  garden- 
apartment,  where  refreshments  were  set  down,  which 
he  was  invited  to  partake  of ;  while  the  other  went  to 
report  the  state  of  matters  to  his  superior.  When 
Felix,  on  awakening,  perceived  a  little  covered  table, 
fruit,  wine,  biscuit,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  cheerful 
aspect  of  a  wide-open  door,  he  knew  not  what  to  make 
of  it.  He  ran  out,  he  ran  back;  he  thought  he  had 
been  dreaming ;  and  in  a  little  while,  with  such  dainty 
fare  and  such  pleasant  sights,  the  preceding  terror  and 
all  his  obstruction  had  vanished  like  an  oppressive 
vision  in  the  brightness  of  morning. 

The  porter  had  arrived;  the  officer,  with  another 
man  of  a  still  friendlier  aspect,  brought  him  in;  and 
the  business  now  came  to  light,  as  follows :  The  owner 
of  this  property,  charitable  in  this  higher  sense,  that 
he  studied  to  awaken  all  round  him  to  activity  and 
efifort,  had,  for  several  years,  been  accustomed^  from  his 
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bonndkas  young  plantatioii8»  to  give  oat  the  small 
vood  to  diligent  and  careful  cultivators^  gratis ;  to  the 
Diligent,  for  a  certain  price;  and  to  such  as  wished  to 
tnde  in  it,  likewise  at  a  moderate  valuation.  But 
these  two  latter  classes,  also,  had  required  their  supplies 
gratiB^  as  the  meritoious  were  treated ;  and,  this  being 
lefttsed  them,  they  had  attempted  stealing  treea  Their 
attempt  succeeded  in  many  ways.  This  vexed  the 
owner  the  more,  as  not  only  were  the  plantations 
plnndered,  but,  by  too  early  thinning,  often  ruined. 
It  had  been  discovered  that  the  thieves  entered  by 
this  aqueduct :  so  the  trap-gate  had  been  erected  in  the 
p]aoe»  with  a  spring-gun,  which,  however,  was  only 
meant  for  a  signal  This  little  boy  had,  under  various 
pretexts,  often  made  his  appearance  in  the  garden; 
and  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that,  out  of  mis- 
chief and  audacity,  he  should  lead  the  stranger  by  a 
road  which  he  had  formerly  discovered  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  people  could  have  wished  to  get  hold  of 
liiin :  meanwhile,  his  little  jacket  was  brought  in,  and 
put  by  among  other  judicial  seizurea 

Wilhelm  was  now  made  acquainted  with  the  ovmer 
and  his  people,  and  by  them  received  with  the  friend- 
liest welcome.  Of  this  family  we  shall  say  nothing 
more  here,  as  some  further  light  on  them  and  their 
concerns  is  offered  us  by  the  subsequent  history. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

WUhelm  to  Natalia. 

Man  is  of  a  companionable,  conversing  nature :  his 
delight  is  great  when  he  exercises  faculties  that  have 
been  given  him,  even  though  nothing  further  came  of 
it.  How  often  in  society  do  we  hear  the  complaint 
that  one  will  not  let  the  other  speak ;  and  in  the  same 
manner,  also,  we  might  say,  that  one  would  not  let  the 
other  write,  were  not  writing  an  employment  commonly 
transacted  in  private  and  alone. 

How  much  people  write,  one  could  scarcely  ever 
conjecture.  I  speak  not  of  what  is  printed,  though 
that,  in  itself ,  is  abundant  enough,  but  of  all  that, 
in  the  shape  of  letters  and  memorials  and  narratives, 
anecdotes,  descriptions  of  present  circumstances  in  the 
life  of  individuals,  sketches,  and  larger  essays,  circu- 
lates in  secret :  of  this  you  can  form  no  idea,  till  you 
have  lived  for  some  time  in  a  community  of  cultivated 
families,  as  I  am  now  doing.  In  the  sphere  where  I 
am  moving  at  present,  there  is  almost  as  much  time 
employed  in  informing  friends  and  relatives  of  what  is 
transacted  as  was  employed  in  transacting  it.  This 
observation,  which  for  several  weeks  has  been  con- 
stantly  forced  on  me,  I  now  make  with  the  more 
pleasure,  as  the  writing  tendency  of  my  new  friends 
enables  me,  at  once  and  perfectly,  to  get  acquainted 
with  their  characters  and  circumstances.  I  am  trusted : 
a  sheaf  of  letters  is  given  to  me,  some  quires  of  a  trav- 
elling-journal, the  confessions  of  some  mind  not  yet  in 
unity  with  itself;  and   thus   everywhere,  in  a  litt|^ 
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whfle,  I  am  at  home.  I  know  the  neighbouring  circle, 
I  know  the  persons  whose  acquaintance  I  am  to  obtain : 
I  understand  them  better,  almost,  than  they  do  them- 
selves ;  seeing  they  are  still  implicated  in  their  situa- 
tion, while  I  hover  lightly  past  them,  ever  with  thy 
hand  in  mine,  ever  speaking  with  thee  about  all  I  sea 
Indeed,  it  is  the  first  condition  I  make  before  accepting 
any  confidence  offered  me,  that  I  may  impart  it  to 
thee.  Here,  accordingly,  are  some  letters  which  will 
introduce  thee  into  the  circle  in  which,  without  break- 
ing or  evading  my  vow,  I,  for  the  present,  revolve. 


THE   NUT-BROWN   MAID. 

Lenardo  to  his  Aunt, 

At  last,  dear  aunt,  after  three  years  you  receive  my 
first  letter,  conformably  to  our  engagement,  which,  in 
truth,  was  singular  enough.  I  wished  to  see  the  world 
and  mingle  in  it,  and  wished,  during  that  period,  to 
forg^  the  home  whence  I  had  departed,  whither  I 
hoped  to  return.  The  whole  impression  of  this  home 
I  purposed  to  retain,  and  the  partial  and  individual 
not  to  confuse  me  at  a  distance.  Meanwhile  the 
tokens  of  life  and  welfare  have,  from  time  to 
time,  passed  to  and  fro  between  us.  I  have  regularly 
received  money,  and  little  presents  for  my  kindred 
have  been  delivered  you  for  distribution.  By  the 
wares  I  sent,  you  would  see  how  and  where  I  was. 
By  the  wines,  I  doubt  not  my  uncle  has  tasted  out  my 
several  places  of  abode ;  then  the  laces,  knick-knacks, 
steel  wares,  would  indicate  to  my  fair  cousins  my 
progress  through  Brabant,  by  Paris,  to  London ;  and  so, 
on  their  writing-desks,  work-boxes,  tea-tables,  I  shall 
find  many  a  symbol  wherewith  to  connect  the  history 
of  my  journeyings.  You  have  accompanied  me  with- 
out hearing  of  me,  and,  perhaps,  may  care  little  about 
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faction  or  vexation.  At  other  times  each  lets  his 
neighbour  go  his  way.  You  alone  could  manage  it, 
dear  aunt ;  for  you  have  both  the  penetration  and  the 
tolerance.  Hersiha,  who,  you  know,  is  not  difficult 
to  kindle,  has  just,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  given 
me  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  family  in  all  the 
graces  of  caricatura  I  wish  it  stood  on  paper,  to 
entice  a  smile  from  yourself  in  your  illness,  but  not 
that  I  would  have  it  sent.  My  own  project  is,  to  lay 
before  him  our  correspondence  for  these  three  years: 
then  let  him  read,  if  he  have  the  heart;  or  let  him 
come  and  see  with  his  eyes,  if  he  have  not.  Your 
letters  to  me,  dear  aunt,  are  in  the  best  order,  and  all  at 
your  servica  Hersilia  dissents  from  this  opinion, 
excuses  herself  with  the  disorder  of  her  papers,  and 
so  forth,  as  she  will  tell  you  herselL 

Hersilia  to  her  AunL 

I  will  and  must  be  very  brief,  dear  aunt ;  for  the 
messenger  is  clownishly  impatient.  I  reckon  it  an 
excess  of  generosity,  and  not  at  all  in  season,  to  sub- 
mit our  correspondence  to  Lenardo.  What  has  he  to 
do  with  knowing  all  the  good  we  have  said  of  him, 
with  knowing  all  the  ill  we  have  said  of  him,  and 
finding  out  from  the  latter,  still  more  than  from  the 
former,  that  we  Hke  him  ?  Hold  him  tight,  I  entreat 
you !  There  is  something  so  precise  and  presumptuous 
in  this  demand,  in  this  conduct,  of  his, —  just  the 
fashion  of  your  young  gentlemen  when  they  return 
from  foreign  parts.  They  can  never  look  on  those 
who  have  stayed  at  home  as  full-grown  persons,  like 
themselves.  Make  your  headache  an  excusa  He  will 
come,  doubtless ;  and,  if  he  do  not  come,  we  can  wait 
a  little.  Perhaps  his  next  idea  may  be,  to  introduoe 
himself  in  some  strange,  secret  way,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  us  in  disguise;  and  who  knows  what 
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ina7  be  included  in  the  plan  of  so  deep  a  gentle- 
?  How  pretty  and  curious  this  would  be!  It 
eoakl  not  fail  to  bring  about  all  manner  of  embroil- 
ments and  developments,  far  grander  than  any  that 
ocmid  be  produced  by  such  a  diplomatic  entrance  into 
his  fiamily  as  he  now  purposes. 

The  messenger!  The  messenger!  Bring  up  your 
old  people  better,  or  send  young  one&  This  man  is 
neither  to  be  pacified  with  flattery  nor  wine.  A  thou> 
aand  farewells ! 

Ihtiseript  for  Ibstscript  —  What  does  our  cousin 
want,  wiD  you  teU  me,  with  his  postscript  of  Valenna  ? 
This  question  of  his  has  struck  me  doubly.  She  is 
the  only  person  whom  he  mentions  by  name.  The 
rest  of  us  are  nieces,  aunts,  stewards,  —  not  persons, 
but  titles.  Valerina,  our  lawyer's  daughter !  In  truth, 
a  pr^ty,  fair-haired  girl,  that  may  have  glanced  in  our 
gallant  cousin's  eyes  before  he  went  away.  She  is 
married  well  and  happily:  this  to  you  is  no  news; 
but  to  him  it  is,  of  course,  as  unknown  as  everything 
that  has  occurred  here.  Forget  not  to  inform  him, 
in  a  postscript,  that  Valerina  grew  daily  more  and 
more  beautiful,  and  so  at  last  made  a  very  good  match. 
That  she  is  the  wife  of  a  rich  proprietor.  That  the 
lovely,  fair-haired  maid  is  married.  Make  it  perfectly 
distinct  to  him.  But  neither  is  this  all,  dear  aunt. 
How  the  man  can  so  accurately  remember  his  flaxen- 
headed  beauty,  and  yet  confound  her  with  the  daughter 
o€  that  worthless  farmer,  with  a  wild  humble-bee  of  a 
brunette^  whose  name  was  Nachodina,  and  who  went 
away.  Heaven  knows  whither,  —  this,  I  declare  to  you, 
remains  entirely  incomprehensible,  and  puzzles  me  quite 
excessively.  For  it  seems  as  if  our  pretty  cousin,  who 
prides  himself  on  his  good  memory,  could  change 
names  and  persons  to  a  very  strange  degree.  Perhaps 
he  feels  this  obscurely  himself,  and  would  have  the 
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faded  image  refreshed  by  your  delineatdon.  Hold 
him  tight,  I  beg  of  you !  but  try  to  learn,  for  our  own 
behoof,  how  it  does  stand  with  these  Valerinas  and 
Nachodinas,  and  how  many  more  Inas  and  Trinas  have 
retained  their  place  in  his  imagination,  while  the  poor 
Ettas  and  Ilias  have  vanished.  The  messenger  I  The 
cursed  messenger  I 

7%«  Aunt  to  her  Nieces. 
(Dictated.) 

Why  should  we  dissemble  toward  those  we  have  to 
spend  our  life  with?  Lenardo,  with  all  his  peculi- 
arities, deserves  confidence.  I  send  him  both  your 
letters ;  from  these  he  will  get  a  view  of  you :  and  the 
rest  of  us,  I  hope,  will  erelong  unconsciously  find 
occasion  to  depict  ourselves  before  him  likewise.  Fare- 
well I    My  head  is  very  painful 

Hersilia  to  her  Aunt. 

Why  should  we  dissemble  toward  those  we  have  to 
spend  our  life  with  ?  Lenardo  is  a  spoiled  nephew.  It 
is  horrible  in  you  to  send  him  our  letters.  From  these 
he  will  get  no  real  view  of  us;  and  I  wish,  with  all 
my  heart,  for  opportunity  to  let  him  view  me  in  some 
other  light.  You  give  pain  to  others,  while  you  are 
in  pain  yourself,  and  blind  to  boot.  Quick  recovery 
to  your  head !     Your  heart  is  irrecoverable. 

The  Aunt  to  Hersilia. 

Thy  last  note  I  should  likewise  have  packed  in  for 
Lenardo,  had  I  happened  to  continue  by  the  purpose 
which  my  irrecoverable  heart,  my  sick  head,  and  my 
love  of  ease,  suggested  to  ma  Your  letters  are  not 
gone.     I  am  just  parting  with  the  young  man  who 
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Ins  been  for  some  time  living  in  our  circle,  who,  by 
the  fltnmgest  chance,  has  come  to  know  us  pretty  well, 
and  is,  ¥rithal,  of  an  intelligent  and  kindly  natura 
Him  I  am  despatching.  He  iindertakes  the  task  with 
great  ieadines&  He  will  prepare  our  nephew,  and 
send  (nr  bring  him.  Thus  can  your  aunt  recollect 
herself  in  the  course  of  a  rash  enterprise,  and  bend 
into  another  path.  Hersilia  also  will  take  thought, 
and  a  friendly  revocation  will  not  long  be  wanting 
from  her  hand. 

Wilhelm  having  accurately  and  circumstantially 
fulfilled  this  task,  Lenardo  answered  with  a  smile, 
'Much  as  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  what  you  tell 
me,  I  must  still  put  another  question.  Did  not  my 
annt,  in  conclusion,  request  you  also  to  inform  me  of 
moMier,  and,  seemingly,  an  unimportant,  matter  ? " 

Wilhelm  thought  a  moment     "  Tes,"  said  he  then : 

*  I  remember.  She  mentioned  a  lady,  named  Yalerina. 
Of  her  I  was  to  tell  you  that  she  is  happily  wedded, 
and  every  way  weH" 

•  You  roll  a  stone  from  my  heart,"  replied  Lenardo. 

•  I  now  gladly  return  home,  since  I  need  not  fear  that 
my  recollection  of  this  girl  can  reproach  me  thera" 

''It  beseems  not  me  to  inquire  what  relation  you 
have  had  to  her,"  said  Wilhelm:  "only  you  may  be 
at  ease  if  in  any  way  you  feel  concerned  for  her 
feftonea" 

•  It  is  the  strangest  relation  in  the  world,"  returned 
Lenardo,  —  "nowise  a  love-matter,  as  you  might,  per- 
haps^ con jectura  I  may  confide  in  you,  and  tell  it ; 
as,  indeed,  there  is  next  to  nothing  to  be  told.  But 
what  must  you  think,  when  I  assure  you  that  this 
falt^ing  in  my  return,  this  fear  of  revisiting  our  family, 
these  strange  pre^ratives,  and  inquiries  how  things 
looked  at  home,  had  no  other  object  but  to  learn,  by 
the  way,  how  it  stood  with  this  young  woman  ? 
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"For  you  will  believe,"  continued  he,  ''I  am  very 
well  aware  that  we  may  leave  people  whom  we  know 
without  finding  them,  even  after  a  considerable  time, 
much  altered ;  and  so  I  likewise  expect  very  soon  to  be 
quite  at  home  with  my  relatives.  This  single  being 
only  gave  me  pause :  her  fortune,  I  knew,  must  have 
changed;  and,  thank  Heaven,  it  has  changed  for  the 
better." 

•'You  excite  my  curiosity,"  said  Wilhelm.  "There 
must  be  something  singular  in  this." 

"  I,  at  least,  think  it  so,"  replied  Lenardo,  and  began 
his  narrative  as  follows :  — 

"  To  accomplish,  in  my  youth,  the  grand  adventure 
of  a  tour  through  cultivated  Europe  was  a  fixed  par* 
pose,  which  I  had  entertained  from  boyhood ;  but  tha 
execution  of  which  was,  as  usually  happens  in  these 
things,  from  time  to  time  postponed.  What  was  at 
hand  attracted  me,  retained  me ;  and  the  distant  lost 
more  and  more  of  its  charms  the  more  I  read  of  it  or 
heard  it  talked  of.  However,  at  last,  incited  by  my 
uncle,  allured  by  friends  who  had  gone  forth  into  the 
world  before  me,  I  did  form  the  resolution,  and  that 
more  rapidly  than  any  one  had  been  expecting. 

"  My  uDcle,  who  had  to  afford  the  main  requisite  far 
my  enterprise,  directly  made  this  his  chief  concern. 
You  know  him,  and  the  way  he  has,  —  how  he  still 
rushes  with  his  whole  force  on  one  single  object,  and 
everything  else  in  the  meanwhile  must  rest  and  be  silent: 
by  which  means,  indeed,  he  has  effected  much  that 
seemed  to  lie  beyond  the  influence  of  any  private  man. 
This  journey  came  upon  him,  in  some  degree,  unawares ; 
yet  he  very  soon  took  his  measures.  Some  buildings 
which  he  had  planned,  nay,  even  begun,  were  aban- 
doned ;  and,  as  he  never  on  any  account  meddles  with 
his  accumulated  stock,  he  looked  about  him,  as  a 
prudent  financier,  for  other  ways  and  means.  The 
most  obvious  plan  was.  to  call  in  outstanding  debta^ 
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eipeeiallj  remainders  of  rent ;  for  this,  also;  was  one  of 
litB  habits,  that  he  was  indulgent  to  debtors,  so  long  as 
he  himself  had,  to  a  certain  d^ree,  no  need  of  money. 
He  gave  his  steward  the  list,  with  mders  to  manage 
the  bnainesa  Of  individual  cases  we  learned  nothing : 
<nilj  I  heard  transiently,  that  the  farmer  of  one  of  our 
cBlatco,  witli  whom  my  uncle  had  long  exercised  pa- 
tience, was  at  last  actually  to  be  ejected ;  his  caution- 
ary pledge,  a  scanty  supplement  to  the  produce  of  this 
prosecution,  to  be  retained,  and  the  land  to  be  let  to 
some  other  person.  This  man  was  of  a  religious  turn, 
but  not,  like  others  of  his  sect  among  us,  shrewd  and 
active  wilJial;  for  his  piety  and  his  goocUiess  he  was  loved 
fay  his  neighbours,  but,  at  the  same  time^  censured  for 
Ida  weakness,  as  the  master  of  a  housa  After  the 
death  ci  his  wife,  a  daughter,  whom  we  usually  named 
the  Kut-bro¥m  Maid,  though  already  giving  promise  of 
activity  and  resolution,  was  still  too  young  for  taking 
a  decisive  management :  in  short,  the  man  went  back 
in  his  affairs;  and  my  uncle's  indulgence  had  not 
stayed  the  sinking  of  his  fortune. 

"  I  had  my  journey  in  my  head,  and  could  not  quar- 
rel with  the  means  for  accomplishing  it.  All  was 
ready:  packing  and  sorting  went  forward;  every 
moment  was  becoming  full  of  business.  One  evening 
I  was  strolling  through  the  park  for  the  last  time,  to 
take  leave  of  my  familiar  trees  and  bushes,  when  all  at 
once  Valerina  stepped  into  my  way,  —  for  such  was 
the  girl's  name:  the  other  was  but  a  by-name,  occa- 
soned  by  her  brown  complexion.  She  stepped  into 
my  way." 

Lenardo  paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  considering. 
"  How  is  this,  then  ? "  said  ha  "  Was  her  name  really 
Valerina  ?  Yes,  surely,"  he  continued ;  "  but  the  by- 
name was  more  common.  In  short,  the  brown  maid 
came  into  my  path,  and  pressingly  entreated  me  to 
Bpeak  a  good  word  for  her  father,  for  herself,  to  my 
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uncle.  Knowing  how  the  matter  stood,  and  seeing 
clearly  that  it  would  be  difficult,  nay,  impossible,  to  do 
her  any  service  at  this  moment,  I  candidly  told  her  so, 
and  set  before  her  the  blameworthiness  of  her  father 
in  an  unfavourable  light. 

"  She  answered  this  with  so  much  clearness,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  with  so  much  filial  mitigation  and  love, 
that  quite  gained  me;  and,  had  it  been  my  own 
money,  I  should  instantly  have  made  her  happy  by 
granting  her  request.  But  it  was  my  uncle's  income ; 
these  were  his  arrangements,  his  orders :  with  such  a 
temper  as  his,  to  attempt  altering  aught  that  had  been 
done  was  hopeless.  From  of  old  I  had  looked  on  a 
promise  as  in  the  highest  degree  sacred.  Whoever 
asked  anything  of  me  embarrassed  me.  I  had  so  ao- 
customed  myself  to  refuse,  that  I  did  not  even  promise 
what  I  purposed  to  perform.  This  habit  came  in  good 
stead  in  the  present  instance.  Her  arguments  turned 
on  individuaUty  and  affection,  mine  on  duty  and 
reason ;  and  I  will  not  deny  that  at  last  they  seemed 
too  harsh,  even  to  myself.  Already  we  had  more  than 
once  repeated  our  topics  without  convincing  one 
another,  when  necessity  made  her  more  eloquent :  the 
inevitable  ruin  which  she  saw  before  her  pressed  tears 
from  her  eye&  Her  collected  manner  she  entirely  lost : 
she  spoke  with  vivacity,  with  emotion ;  and,  as  I  still 
kept  up  a  show  of  coldness  and  composure,  her  whole 
soul  turned  itself  outward.  I  wished  to  end  the  scene ; 
but  all  at  once  she  was  loing  at  my  feet,  had  seized  my 
hand,  kissed  it,  and  was  looking  up  to  me,  so  good,  so 
gentle,  with  such  supplicating  loveliness,  that,  in  the 
haste  of  the  moment,  I  forgot  myself.  Hurriedly  I 
said,  while  raising  her  from  her  kneeling  posture,  *  I 
will  do  what  is  possible:  compose  thyself,  my  child!' 
and  so  turned  into  a  side-path.  *  Do  what  is  impos- 
sible!' cried  she  after  me.  I  now  knew  not  what  I 
was  saying,  but  answered,  *  I  will,'  and  hesitated.     *  Do 
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itr  cried  8he,  at  once  enlivened,  and  with  a  heavenly 
ezpreasioii  of  hopa  I  waved  a  salutation  to  Ker,  and 
hastened  away. 

*  To  my  uncle  I  did  not  mean  to  apply  directly ;  for 
I  knew  too  well  that  with  him  it  was  vain  to  speak 
about  the  partial,  when  his  purpose  was  the  whola  I 
inquired  for  the  steward ;  he  had  ridden  off  to  a  dia- 
tanoe :  visitors  came  in  the  evening,  friends  wishing  to 
take  leave  of  ma  They  supped  and  played  till  far  in 
the  nig^t.  They  continued  next  day,  and  their  pres- 
ence effaced  the  image  of  my  importunate  petitioner. 
Tlie  steward  returned :  he  was  busier  and  more  over- 
loaded than  ever.  All  were  asking  for  him :  he  had  no 
time  to  hear  me.  However,  I  did  make  an  effort  to 
detain  him ;  but  scarcely  had  I  named  that  pious 
farmer,  when  he  eagerly  repeUed  the  proposal  '  For 
Heaven's  sake,  not  a  word  of  this  to  your  uncle,  if  you 
would  not  have  a  quarrel  with  him ! '  The  day  of  my 
departure  was  fixed :  I  had  letters  to  write,  guests  to 
receive,  visits  in  the  neighbourhood  to  pay.  My  ser- 
vants had  been  hitherto  sufficient  for  my  wants,  but 
were  nowise  adequate  to  forward  the  arrangements  of 
a  distant  journey.  All  lay  on  my  own  hands;  and 
yet,  when  the  steward  appointed  me  an  hour  in  the 
night  before  my  departure  to  settle  our  money  con- 
cerns, I  n^ected  not  again  to  solicit  him  for  Yalerina's 
father. 

" '  Dear  baron,'  said  the  unstable  man,  *  how  can  such 
a  thing  ever  come  into  your  head  ?  To-day  already  I 
have  had  a  hard  piece  of  work  with  your  uncle,  for  the 
sum  you  need  is  turning  out  to  be  far  higher  than  we 
reckoned  on.  This  is  natural  enough,  but  not  the  less 
perplexing.  To  the  old  gentleman  it  is  especially  un- 
welcome, when  a  business  seems  concluded,  and  yet 
many  odds  and  ends  are  found  straggling  after  it 
This  is  often  the  case,  and  I  and  the  rest  have  to  take 
the  brunt  of  iL    As  to  the  rigour  with  which  the  out- 
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standing  debts  were  to  be  gathered  in,  he  himsidf  laid 
down  the  law  to  me :  he  is  at  one  with  himself  on  this 
point,  and  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  move  him  to  in- 
dulgenca  Do  not  try  it,  I  beg  of  you !  It  is  quite  in 
vain.' 

"  I  let  him  deter  me  from  my  attempt,  but  not  en- 
tirely. I  pressed  him,  since  the  execution  of  the  buai- 
ness  depended  on  himself,  to  act  with  mildness  and 
mercy.  He  promised  everything,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  such  persons,  for  the  sake  of  momeiitary 
peace.  He  got  quit  of  me:  the  bustle,  the  hurry  iol 
business,  increaseid.  I  was  in  my  carriage,  and  hdd 
turned  my  back  on  all  home  concerns. 

"  A  keen  impression  is  like  any  other  wound :  we  do 
not  feel  it  in  receiving  it.  Not  till  afterward  does  it 
begin  to  smart  and  gangrene.  So  was  it  with  me  in 
regard  to  this  occurrence  in  the  park.  Whenever  I 
was  solitary,  whenever  I  was  unemployed,  that  image 
of  the  entreating  maiden,  with  the  whole  acconi- 
paniment,  with  every  tree  and  bush,  the  place  where 
she  knelt,  the  side-path  I  took  to  get  rid  of  har,  the 
whole  scene,  rose  like  a  fresh  picture  before  my  sooL 
It  was  an  indestructible  impression,  which,  by  other 
images  and  interests,  might  indeed  be  shaded  or  over- 
hung, but  never  obliterated.  Still,  in  every  quiet  hour, 
she  came  before  me ;  and,  the  longer  it  lasted,  the  more 
painful  did  I  feel  the  blame  which  I  had  incurred 
against  my  principles,  against  my  custom,  though  not 
expressly,  only  while  hesitating,  and  for  the  first  time 
caught  in  such  a  perplexity. 

"  I  failed  not,  in  my  earliest  letters,  to  inquire  of  our 
steward  how  the  business  had  turned.  He  answered 
evasively.  Then  he  engaged  to  explain  this  point; 
then  he  wrote  ambiguously ;  at  last  he  became  silent 
altogether.  Distance  increased;  more  objects  came 
between  me  and  my  home ;  I  was  called  to  many  new 
observations,  many  new  sympathies;  the  image  faded 
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svmjT,  tlie  maid^i  heraelfy  almost  to  the  nama  The 
lemembraiioe  of  her  came  .more  rarely  before  me ;  and 
mj  whim  of  keepiDg  up  my  intercourse  with  home,  not 
by  letters,  but  l^  tokens,  tended  gradually  to  make  my 
previous  situation,  with  all  its  circumstances,  nearly 
vanish  from  my  mind.  Now,  however,  when  I  am 
again  returning  home,  when  I  am  purposing  to  repay 
wj  family  with  interest  what  I  have  so  long  owed  it, 
now  at  last  this  strange  repentance,  strange  I  myself 
most  call  it,  falls  on  me  with  its  whole  weight  The 
fonn  of  the  maiden  brightens  up  with  the  forms  of  my 
relatives:  and  I  dread  nothing  more  deeply  than  to 
learn,  that,  in  the  misery  into  which  I  drove  her,  she 
has  sunk  to  ruin;  for  my  n^ligence  appears  in  my 
own  mind  an  abetting  of  her  destruction,  a  further- 
ance of  her  mournful  destiny.  A  thousand  times  I 
have  told  myself  that  this  feding  was  at  bottom  but  a 
weakness;  that  my  early  adoption  of  the  principle, 
never  to  promise,  had  originated  in  my  fear  of  repent- 
ance, not  in  any  noble  sentiment.  And  now  it  seems 
as  if  Bepentauce,  which  I  had  fled  from,  meant  to 
avenge  herseK  by  seizing  this  incident,  instead  of  hun- 
dreds, to  pain  ma  Yet  is  the  picture,  the  imagination 
which  torments  me,  so  agreeable  withal,  so  lovely,  that 
I  like  to  linger  over  it.  And,  when  I  think  of  the 
scene,  that  kiss  which  she  imprinted  on  my  hand  still 
sebms  to  bum  there." 

Lenardo  was  silent ;  and  Wilhelm  answered  quickly 
and  gaily,  "  It  appears,  then,  I  could  have  done  you  no 
greater  service  than  by  that  appendix  to  my  narrative ; 
as  we  often  find  in  the  postscript  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  l^ter.  In  truth,  I  know  little  of  Valerina, 
for  I  heard  of  her  only  in  passing :  but,  for  certain,  she 
is  the  wife  of  a  prosperous  land-owner,  and  lives  hap- 
pily ;  as  your  aunt  assured  me  on  taking  leava" 

*  Grood  and  well,"  said  Lenardo :  "  now  there  is 
nothing  to  detain  ma     You  have  given  me  absolution: 
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let  us  now  to  my  friends,  who  have  ahready  waited  for 
me  too  long."  To  this  Wilhelm  answered,  **  Unhappily 
I  cannot  attend  you ;  for  a  strange  obligation  lies  on 
me  to  continue  nowhere  longer  than  three  days,  and 
not  to  reviait  any  place  in  less  than  a  year.  Pardon 
me,  if  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  mention  the  cause  of  this 
singularity." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Lenardo,  "  that  we  are  to 
lose  you  so  soon ;  that  I  cannot,  in  my  turn,  do  any- 
thing for  you.  But,  since  you  are  already  in  the  way 
of  showing  me  kindness,  you  might  make  me  very 
happy  if  you  pleased  to  visit  Valerina,  to  inform  your- 
self accurately  of  her  situation,  and  then  to  let  me 
have  in  writing  or  in  speech  (a  place  of  meeting  might 
easily  be  found)  express  intelligence  for  my  complete 
composura" 

This  proposal  was  further  discussed:  Valerina's 
place  of  residence  had  been  named  to  Wilhehn.  He 
engaged  to  visit  her :  a  place  of  meeting  was  appointed, 
to  which  the  baron  should  come,  bringing  Felix  with 
him,  who  in  the  meanwhile  had  remained  with  the 
ladies. 

Lenardo  and  Wilhelm  had  proceeded  on  their  way 
for  some  time,  riding  together  through  pleasant  fields, 
with  abundance  of  conversation,  when  at  last  they 
approached  the  highway,  and  found  the  baron's  coach 
in  waiting,  now  ready  to  revisit,  with  its  owner,  the 
spot  it  had  left  three  years  before.  Here  the  friends 
were  to  part ;  and  Wilhelm,  with  a  few  kindly  worda, 
took  his  leave,  again  promising  the  baron  speedy  news 
of  Valerina. 

"  Now,  when  I  bethink  me,"  said  Lenardo, « that  it 
were  but  a  small  circuit  if  I  accompanied  you,  why 
should  I  not  visit  Valerina  myself  ?  Why  not  witness 
with  my  own  eyes  her  happy  situation  ?  You  were  so 
friendly  as  to  engage  to  be  my  messenger,  why  should 
you  not  be  my  companion?     For  some  companion  I 
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ha^e,  aome  moral   counsel;  as  we  take  l^al 
to  assist  us,  when  we  think  ourselves  inade- 
qufte  to  the  perplexities  of  a  procesa" 

Wilhehn's  objections,  that  the  friends  at  home  would 
be  mnxiously  expecting  the  long-absent  traveller,  that 
ift  would  produce  a  strange  impression  if  the  carriage 
Gune  alone,  and  other  reasons  of  the  like  sort,  had  no 
wei^it  with  Lenardo;  and  Wilhelm  was  obliged  at 
to  resolve  on  acting  the  companion  to  the  iMiron,  a 
on  which,  considering  the  consequences  that  might 
be  apprehended,  he  entered  with  no  great  alacrity. 

Accordingly  the  servants  were  instructed  what  to 

flay  on  their  arrival,  and  the  two  friends  now  took 

the   road  for  Yalerina's  housa     The  neighbourhood 

appeared  rich  and  fertile,  the  true  seat  of  agriculture. 

Especially  the  grounds  of  Yalerina's  husband  seemed 

to  be  managed  with  great  skill  and  care.     Wilhelm 

had  leisure  to  survey  the  landscape  accurately,  while 

Lenardo  rode  in  silence  beside  him.     At  last  the  latter 

said, "  Another  in  my  place  would  perhaps  try  to  meet 

Yalerina  undiscovered,  for  it  is  always  a  painful  feeling 

to  appear  before  those  whom  we  have  injured ;  but  I 

had  rather  front  this,  and  bear  the  reproach  which 

I  have  to  dread  from  her  first  look,  than  secure  myself 

from  it  by  disguise  and  untruth.     Untruth  may  bring 

us  into  embarrassment  quite  as  well  as  truth;  and, 

when  we  reckon  up  how  often  the  former  or  the  latter 

profits  us,  it  really  seems  most  prudent,  once  for  all,  to 

devote  ourselves  to  what  is  true.     Let  us  go  forward, 

therefore,  with  cheerful  minds :  I  will  give  my  name, 

and  introduce  you  as  my  friend  and  fellow  traveller." 

They  had  now  reached  the  house,  and  dismounted 

in  the  court.     A  portly  man,  plainly  dressed,  whom 

you  might  have  taken  for  a  farmer,  came  out  to  them, 

and    announced    himself    as    master   of   the    familv. 

Lenardo   named   himself;   and    the   landlord   seemed 

hig^y  delighted  to  see  him,  and  obtain  his  acquaint- 
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ance.  **  What  will  my  wife  say,"  cried  he,  "  when  she 
again  meets  the  nephew  of  her  benefactor  ?  She  never 
tires  of  recounting  and  reckoning  up  what  her  fother 
owes  your  uncle." 

What  strange  thoughts  rushed  in  rapid  disorder 
through  Lenardo's  mind !  "  Does  this  man,  who  looks 
so  honest-minded,  hide  his  bitterness  under  a  friendly 
countenance  and  smooth  words?  Can  he  give  his 
reproaches  so  courteous  an  outside  ?  For  did  not  my 
uncle  reduce  that  family  to  misery?  And  can  the 
man  be  ignorant  of  this  ?  Or,"  so  thought  he  to  him- 
self, with  quick  hope,  '<  has  the  business  not  been  so 
bad  as  thou  supposest  ?  For  no  decisive  intelligence 
has  ever  yet  reached  thee."  Such  conjectures  alter- 
nated this  way  and  that,  while  the  landlord  was  oid^<- 
ing  out  his  carriage  to  bring  home  his  wife,  who,  it 
appeared,  was  paying  a  visit  in  the  neighbourhood. 

**  If,  in  the  meanwhile,  till  my  wife  return,"  said  the 
latter,  '<  I  might  entertain  you  in  my  own  way,  and  at 
the  same  time  carry  on  my  duties,  say  you  walk  a  few 
steps  with  me  into  the  fields,  and  look  about  you  how 
I  manage  my  husbandry;  for,  no  doubt,  to  you,  as  a 
great  proprietor  of  land,  there  is  nothing  of  more  near 
concernment  than  the  noble  science,  the  noble  art,  of 
agriculture." 

Lenardo  made  no  objection:  Wilhelm  liked  to 
gather  information.  The  landlord  had  his  ground, 
which  he  possessed  and  ruled  without  restriction, 
under  the  most  perfect  treatment ;  what  he  undertook 
was  adapted  to  his  purpose;  what  he  sowed  and 
planted  was  always  in  the  right  place;  and  he  could 
so  clearly  explain  his  mode  of  procedure,  and  the 
reasons  of  it,  that  every  one  comprehended  him,  and 
thought  it  possible  for  himself  to  do  the  same,  — « 
mistake  one  is  apt  to  fall  into  on  looking  at  a  master, 
in  whose  hand  all  moves  as  it  should  do. 

The  strangers  expressed  their  satisfaction,  and  had 
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nalliiiig  but  praise  and  approval  to  pronoimce  on 
ererTtliiiig  they  saw.  He  received  it  gratefully  and 
kindly,  and  at  last  added,  "Now,  however,  I  must 
Aow  yoQ  my  weak  side,  a  quality  discernible  in  every 
one  that  yields  himself  exclusively  to  one  pursuit" 
He  led  them  to  his  courtyard,  showed  them  his  imple- 
ments, his  store  of  these,  and,  besides  this,  a  store  of 
an  imaginable  sorts  of  farm-gear,  with  its  appurte- 
nances, kept  by  vmj  of  specimen.  ^'I  am  often 
blamed,"  said  he,  ^for  going  too  far  in  this  matter; 
bat  I  cannot  quite  blame  myself.  Happy  is  he  to 
whom  his  business  itself  becomes  a  puppet,  who,  at 
lengUi,  can  play  with  it,  and  amuse  himself  with  what 
his  situation  nmkes  his  duty." 

The  two  friends  were  not  behindhand  with  their 
questions  and  examinations.  Wilhelm,  in  particular, 
delisted  in  the  general  observations  which  this  man 
appeared  to  have  a  turn  for  making,  and  failed  not  to 
answer  them ;  while  the  baron,  more  immersed  in  his 
own  thoughts,  took  silent  pleasure  in  the  happiness  of 
Yalerina,  which,  in  this  situation,  he  reckoned  sure, 
yet  felt  underhand  a  certain  faint  shadow  of  dissatis- 
&clion,  of  which  he  could  give  himself  no  account. 

The  party  had  returned  vrithin  doors,  when  the 
lady's  carriage  drove  up.  They  hastened  out  to  meet 
her;  but  what  was  Lenardo*s  amazement,  his  fright, 
when  she  stepped  forth !  This  was  not  the  person : 
this  was  no  nut-brown  maid,  but  directly  the  reverse, 
—  a  fair,  slim  form,  in  truth,  but  light-haired,  and 
possessing  all  the  charms  which  belonged  to  that 
complexion. 

This  beauty,  this  grace,  aflfrighted  Lenardo.  His 
eyes  had  sought  the  brown  maiden :  now  quite  a 
different  figure  glanced  before  them.  These  features, 
too,  he  recollected ;  her  words,  her  manners,  soon 
banished  all  uncertainty;  it  was  the  daughter  of  the 
lawyer,  a   man  who  stood  in   high  favour  with  the 
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uncle ;  for  which  reason  also  the  dowry  had  been  so 
handsome,  and  the  new  pair  so  generously  dealt  with. 
All  this,  and  much  more,  was  gaily  recounted  by  the 
young  wife  as  an  introductory  salutation,  and  with 
such  a  joy  as  the  surprise  of  an  unexpected  meeting 
naturally  gives  nse  to.  The  question,  whether  they 
could  recognise  each  other,  was  mutually  put  and 
answered :  the  changes  in  look  were  talked  of,  which 
in  persons  of  that  age  are  found  notable  enough. 
Valerina  was  at  all  times  agreeable,  but  lovely  in  a 
high  degree  when  any  joyful  feeling  raised  her  above 
her  usual  level  of  indifference.  The  company  grew 
talkative :  the  conversation  became  so  lively  that 
Lenardo  was  enabled  to  compose  himself  and  hide  his 
confusion.  Wilhelm,  to  whom  he  had  very  soon  given 
a  sign  of  this  strange  incident,  did  his  best  to  help 
him ;  and  Valerina's  little  touch  of  vanity  in  thinking 
that  the  baron,  even  before  visiting  his  own  friends, 
had  remembered  her,  and  come  to  see  her,  excluded 
any  shadow  of  suspicion  that  another  purpose,  or  a 
misconception,  could  be  concerned  in  the  affair. 

The  party  kept  together  till  a  late  hour,  though  the 
two  friends  were  longing  for  a  confidential  dialogue; 
which,  accordingly,  commenced  the  moment  they  were 
left  alone  in  their  allotted  chambers. 

"  It  appears,"  said  Lenardo,  "  I  am  not  to  get  rid  of 
this  secret  pain.  A  luckless  confusion  of  names,  I 
now  observe,  redoubles  it.  This  fair-haired  beauty 
I  have  often  seen  playing  with  the  brunette,  who  could 
riot  be  called  a  beauty ;  nay,  I  myself  have  often  run 
about  with  them  over  the  fields  and  gardens,  though 
so  much  older  than  they.  Neither  of  them  made  the 
slightest  impression  on  me:  I  have  but  retained  the 
name  of  the  one  and  applied  it  to  the  other.  And 
now  her  who  does  not  concern  me  I  find  happy  above 
measure  in  her  own  way ;  while  the  other  is  cast  forth, 
who  knows  whither  ?  into  the  wide  world." 
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Kest  moraing  the  friends  were  up  almost  sooner 
thsn  their  active  entertainers.  The  happiness  of  see- 
ing her  gnests  had  also  awakened  Yalerina  early.  She 
httle  fancied  with  what  feelings  they  came  to  break- 
&8L  Wilhelm,  seeing  clearly,  that,  without  some  tid- 
ily of  the  nut-brown  maid,  Lenardo  must  continue  in 
a  painful  state,  led  the  conversation  to  old  times,  to 
playmates,  to  scenes  which  he  himself  knew,  and  other 
sQcii  recollections;  so  that  Yalerina  soon  quite  natu- 
ndfy  came  to  speak  of  the  nut-brown  maid,  and  to 
mention  her  name. 

No  sooner  did  Lenardo  hear  the  name  Nachodina, 
than  he  perfectly  remembered  it ;  but,  with  the  name, 
the  figure  also,  of  that  supplicant,  returned  to  him  with 
such  violence  that  Valerina's  further  narrative  became 
quite  agonising  to  him,  as  with  warm  sympathy  she 
proceeded  to  describe  the  distrainment  of  the  pious 
farmer,  his  submissive  resignation  and  departure,  and 
how  he  went  away,  leaning  on  his  daughter,  who 
carried  a  little  bundle  in  her  hand.  Lenardo  was  like 
to  sink  under  the  earth.  Unhappily  and  happily,  she 
went  into  a  certain  circumstantiality  in  her  details; 
which,  while  it  tortured  Lenardo's  heart,  enabled  him, 
with  help  of  his  associate,  to  put  on  some  appearance 
ol  composure. 

The  travellers  departed  amid  warm,  sincere  invita- 
tions, on  the  part  of  the  married  pair,  to  return  soon, 
and  a  &int,  hoUow  assent  on  their  own  part.  And  as 
a  person  who  stands  in  any  favour  with  himself  takes 
everything  in  a  favourable  light ;  so  Valerina  explained 
Lenardo*s  silence,  his  visible  confusion  in  taking  leave, 
his  hasty  departure,  entirely  to  her  own  advantage,  and 
could  not,  although  the  faithful  and  loving  wife  of  a 
worthy  gentleman,  help  feeling  some  small  satisfaction 
at  this  re-awakening  or  incipient  inclination,  as  she 
reckoned  it,  of  her  former  landlord. 

After  this  strange  incident,  while  the  friends  were 
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proceeding  on  their  way,  Lenardo  thus  addressed 
Wilhelm :  "  For  our  shipwreck  with  such  fair  hopes,  at 
the  very  entrance  of  the  haven,  I  can  still  console  my- 
self in  some  degree  for  the  moment,  and  go  calmly  to 
meet  my  people,  when  I  think  that  Heaven  has  brought 
me  you,  you  to  whom,  under  your  peculiar  mission,  it 
is  indifferent  whither  or  how  you  direct  your  patL 
Engage  to  find  out  Nachodina,  and  to  give  me  tidings 
of  her.  If  she  be  happy,  then  am  I  content ;  if  un- 
happy, then  help  her  at  my  charges.  Act  without 
reserve  ;  spare,  calculate  nothing.  I  shall  return  home, 
shall  endeavour  to  get  intelligence,  and  send  your  Felix 
to  you  by  some  trusty  person.  Place  the  boy,  as  your 
intention  was,  where  many  of  his  equals  are  placed :  it 
is  almost  indifferent  under  what  superintendence ;  but 
1  am  much  mistaken  if,  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  the 
phu'o  where  I  wish  vuu  to  wait  for  vuur  son  and  his 
aCtondaiit,  you  do  not  find  a  man  that  can  give  you  the 
bosl  counsel  on  this  pn-iiut.  It  is  he  to  whom  I  owe 
iho  training  of  my  youth,  whom  I  should  have  liked  so 
uuuh  to  take  aloui:  with  me  in  mv  travels,  whom,  at 
Uvisi.  1  should  mauv  a  time  have  wished  to  meet  in 
tho  I'ourso  of  them,  had  he  not  alrcadv  devoted  himself 
l\»  a  nuiel,  domestic  life/' 

The  friends  liad  now  reaohtJ  the  sp^i-t  where  they 
>Muv  {U'lually  to  ^xm.  While  the  lursc^  were  feeding, 
t!\o  U«\m  wrote  a  Itiier.  whUh  W:l:.tlm  took  charge 
vM*.  >eC.  for  the  rest,  could  u^i  \w\y  ccmniucioating  his 
!KVin»les  lo  l.enar\lv\ 

'  In  my  invseiii  siiu.i::.  v.."  ><iid  he.  -I  reckon  it  a 
dc>'.uiMe  ciMuir.'.ssioii  ic  v*.;/.vc:  .i  uv.'.vrcus  man  from 
%h^u\^^^  A  ur.iui.  ;\:*.c..  M  '.V.v  ?^i:..r  ::!::e.  to  free  a 
sU\UKui  ciwiir.ie  tier.  :'...si:v.  *.:  <:  c  h.-vr-rn  to  be  mis- 
9A««M\\  Siu  h  ;r.i  v'l\v'.  V  :■.;  *....■.>■  *./ji  uvvu  a5  a  star. 
W^<4i\l  \ihuh  ov.e  n;;".'.s.  v.. ;  n*.  .  \v-.v^  wh^u  awaits  him, 
>fclMir  ho  IS  u»  r.'c;'..  V\  -.v.;  NX ..\  Y.:.  w::h  all  this,  I 
^^^'Hi^  Moi  Iv  Miv.sl  ic  y..c  c..iv.^:r  >\*:.'./:-.  iu  every  case. 
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fltin  hovers  over  yon.  Were  you  not  a  man  who  regu- 
larly avoids  engagements,  I  should  require  a  promise 
from  70a  not  again  to  see  this  female,  who  has  come  to 
be  so  precious  in  your  eyes,  but  to  content  yourself 
when  I  announce  to  you  that  all  is  well  with  her,  be  it 
that  I  actually  find  her  happy,  or  am  enabled  to  make 
her  sa  But,  having  neither  power  nor  wish  to  extort 
a  promise  from  you,  1  conjure  you  by  all  you  reckon 
dear  and  sacred,  for  your  own  sake,  for  that  of  your 
kindred,  and  of  me,  your  new-acquired  friend,  to  allow 
yourself  no  approximation  to  that  lost  maiden  under 
what  pretext  soever ;  not  to  require  of  me  that  I  men- 
tion or  describe  the  place  where  I  find  her,  or  the 
neighbourhood  where  I  leave  her;  but  to  beUeve  my 
word  that  she  is  well,  and  be  enfranchised  and  at 


Lenardo  gave  a  smile,  and  answered,  ^  Perform  this 
service  for  me,  and  I  shall  be  grateful  What  you  are 
willing  and  able  to  do,  I  commit  to  your  own  hands ; 
and,  for  myself,  leave  me  to  time,  to  common  sense, 
and,  if  possible,  to  reason." 

•Pardon  me,"  answered  Wilhelm;  "but  whoever 
knows  under  what  strange  forms  love  glides  into  our 
hearts,  cannot  but  be  apprehensive  on  foreseeing  that  a 
friend  may  come  to  entertain  wishes,  which,  in  his  cir- 
immstances,  his  station,  would,  of  necessity,  produce 
anhappiness  and  perplexity." 

"  I  hope,"  said  Lenardo,  **  when  I  know  the  maiden 
happy,  I  have  done  with  her." 

Ilie  friends  parted,  each  in  his  own  direction. 


CHAPTER  IX 

By  a  short  and  pleasant  road,  Wilhelm  had  reached 
the  town  to  which  his  letter  was  directed.  He  found 
it  gay  and  well  built ;  but  its  new  aspect  showed  too 
clearly,  that,  not  long  before,  it  must  have  suffered  by 
a  conflagration.  The  address  of  his  letter  let  him  into 
the  last  small,  uninjured  portion  of  the  place,  to  a 
house  of  ancient,  earnest  architecture,  yet  well  kept, 
and  of  a  tidy  look.  Dim  windows,  strangely  fashioned, 
indicated  an  exhilarating  pomp  of  colours  from  within. 
Nor,  in  fact,  did  the  interior  fail  to  correspond  with  the 
exterior.  In  clean  apartments,  everywhere  stood  fur- 
niture, which  must  have  served  several  generations, 
intermixed  with  very  little  that  was  new.  The  master 
of  the  house  received  our  traveller  kindly  in  a  little 
chamber  similarly  fitted  up.  These  clocks  had  already 
struck  the  hour  of  many  a  birth  and  many  a  death : 
everything  which  met  the  eye  reminded  one  that  the 
past  might,  as  it  were,  be  protracted  into  the  present. 

The  stranger  delivered  his  letter;  but  the  landlord, 
without  opening  it,  laid  it  etside,  and  endeavoured,  in  a 
cheerful  conversation,  immediately  to  get  acquainted 
with  his  guest.  They  soon  grew  confidential ;  and  as 
Wilhelm,  contrary  to  his  usual  habit,  let  his  eye 
wander  inquisitively  over  the  room,  the  good  old  man 
said  to  him,  "My  domestic  equipment  excites  your 
attention.  Tou  here  see  how  long  a  thing  may  last ; 
and  one  should  make  such  observations  now  and  then, 
by  way  of  counterbalance  to  so  much  in  the  world  that 
rapidly  changes,  and  passes  away.  This  same  teakettle 
served  my  parents,  and  was  a  witness  of  our  evening 
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we  hand  down  sentiments  as  well  as  property ;  and,  as 
the  latter  was  my  chief  province,  I  have  for  a  long 
time  exercised  the  strictest  foresight,  invented  the 
most  peculiar  precautions;  yet  not  till  lately  have  I 
succecKied  in  seeing  my  wish  fulfilled. 

"  Commonly  the  son  disperses  what  the  father  has 
collected,  collects  something  diflFerent,  or  in  a  different 
way.  Yet  if  we  can  wait  for  the  grandson,  for  the  new 
generation,  we  fiud  the  same  tendencies,  the  same  tastes, 
again  making  their  appearance.  And  so  at  last,  by  the 
care  of  our  pedagogic  friends.  I  have  found  an  active 
youth,  who,  if  possible,  pays  more  regard  to  old  pos- 
session than  even  I,  and  has,  withal,  a  vehement 
attachment  to  every  sort  of  curiosities.  My  decided 
confidence  he  gained  by  the  violent  exertions  with 
which  he  struggled  to  keep  off  the  fire  from  our  dwell- 
ing. Doubly  and  trebly  has  he  merited  the  treasure 
which  I  mean  to  leave  him,  —  nay,  it  is  already  given 
into  his  hands ;  and  ever  since  that  time  our  store  is 
increasing  in  a  wonderful  way. 

"  Not  all,  however,  that  you  see  here  is  ours.  On 
the  contrary,  as  in  the  hands  of  pawnbrokers  you 
find  many  a  foreign  jewel,  so  with  us,  I  can  show 
you  precious  articles,  which  people,  under  the  most 
various  circumstances,  have  deposited  with  us  for  the 
sake  of  better  keeping." 

Wilhelm  recollected  the  beautiful  box,  which,  at  any 
rate,  he  did  not  like  to  carry  with  him  in  his  wander- 
ings, and  showed  it  to  his  landlord.  The  old  man 
viewed  it  with  attention,  gave  the  date  when  it  was 
probably  made,  and  showed  some  similar  things,  Wil- 
helm asked  him  if  be  thought  it  should  be  opened. 
The  old  man  thought  not.  "  I  believe,  indeed,"  said 
he,  "it  could  be  done  without  special  harm  to  the 
casket ;  but,  as  you  found  it  in  so  singular  a  way,  you 
must  try  your  luck  on  it.  For  if  you  are  born  lucky, 
and  this  little  box  is  of  any  consequence,  the  key  will 
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donbdeBs  by  and  bjr  be  f onndy  and  in  the  Toy  place 
where  70a  are  least  expecting  it" 

'^  Thete  bave  been  each  occurrences,*  said  Wilbehn. 

*I  bave  myself  experienced  sncby"  replied  tbe  old 
man ;  ^  and  bere  you  behold  tbe  strangest  of  them.  Of 
this  ivory  cracifix  I  bave  bad,  for  thirty  years^the  body 
with  tbe  head  and  feet  in  one  placa  For  its  own 
nataie»  as  well  as  for  the  glorious  art  displayed  in  it,  I 
kepi  Uie  figure  laid  up  in  my  most  pivate  drawer: 
nearly  ten  years  ago  I  got  tbe  cross  belonging  to  it^ 
with  the  inscription,  and  was  then  induced  to  have  the 
arms  supplied  by  the  best  carver  of  our  day.  Far, 
indeed,  was  this  expert  artist  from  equalling  his  pied- 
eoessor;  yet  I  let  his  work  pass,  more  for  devoufe 
purposes  than  for  any  admiration  of  its  exceUenoe. 

'  Now,  conceive  my  delight !  A  little  while  ago  the 
original,  genuine  arms  were  sent  me,  as  you  see  them 
here  united  in  the  loveliest  harmony ;  and  I,  charmed 
at  so  happy  a  coincidence,  cannot  help  recognislDg  in 
this  crucifix  the  fortunes  of  the  Christian  religiou, 
which,  often  enough  dismembered  and  scattered  abroad, 
will  ever  in  the  end  again  gather  itself  together  at  the 
foot  of  the  cros&'' 

Wilhelm  admired  the  figure  and  its  strange  combina- 
tion. "  I  will  follow  your  counsel,"  added  he :  "  let  the 
casket  continue  locked  till  the  key  of  it  be  found, 
though  it  should  lie  till  the  end  of  my  life." 

**  One  who  lives  loug,"  said  the  old  man,  **  sees  much 
collected  aud  much  cast  asunder." 

The  young  partner  in  the  house  now  chanced  to 
enter,  and  Wilhelm  signified  his  purpose  of  entrustlDg 
the  box  to  their  keeping.  A  large  book  was  thereupon 
produced,  the  deposit  inscribed  in  it,  with  many  cere- 
monies and  stipulations;  a  receipt  granted,  which 
applied  in  words  to  any  bearer,  but  was  only  to  be 
honoured  on  the  giving  of  a  certain  token  agreed  upon 
with  the  owner. 
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So  passed  their  hours  in  instructive  and  entertaining 
conversation,  till  at  last  Felix,  mounted  on  a  gay  pony, 
arrived  in  safety.  A  groom  had  accompanied  him,  and 
was  now,  for  some  time,  to  attend  and  serve  Wilhelm. 
A  letter  from  Lenardo,  delivered  at  the  same  time, 
complained  that  he  could  find  no  vestige  of  the  nut- 
brown  maid ;  and  Wilhelm  was  anew  conjured  to  do 
his  utmost  in  searching  her  out.  Wilhelm  imparted 
the  matter  to  his  landlord.  The  latter  smiled,  and 
said,  "  We  must  certainly  make  every  exertion  for  our 
friend's  sake :  perhaps  I  may  succeed  in  learning  some- 
thing of  her.  As  I  keep  these  old,  primitive  household 
goods;  so,  likewise,  have  I  kept  some  old,  primitive 
friends.  You  tell  me  that  this  maiden's  father  was 
distinguished  by  his  piety.  The  pious  have  a  more 
intimate  connection  with  each  other  than  the  wicked, 
though  externally  it  may  not  always  prosper  so  well 
By  this  means  I  hope  to  obtain  some  traces  of  what 
you  are  sent  to  seek.  But,  as  a  preparative,  do  you 
now  pursue  the  resolution  of  placing  your  Felix  among 
his  equals,  and  turning  him  to  some  fixed  department 
of  activity.  Hasten  with  him  to  the  great  Institution. 
I  will  point  out  the  way  you  must  follow,  in  order  to 
find  the  chief,  who  resides  now  in  one,  now  in  another, 
division  of  his  province.  Tou  shall  have  a  letter,  vrith 
my  best  advice  and  direction." 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  pOgrims,  pnrsaing  the  way  pointed  out  to  them, 
had,  without  difSculty,  reached  the  limits  of  the  prov- 
ince, where  they  were  to  see  so  many  siDgoIaritiea  At 
the  very  entrance  they  found  themselves  in  a  district 
of  extreme  fertility,  —  in  its  soft  knolls,  favourable  to 
crops ;  in  its  higher  hills,  to  sheep-husbandiy ;  in  its 
wide  bottoms,  to  grazing.  Harvest  was  near  at  hand, 
and  all  was  in  the  richest  luxuriance ;  yet  wliat  most 
surprised  our  travellers  was,  that  they  observed  neither 
men  nor  women,  but,  in  all  quarters,  boys  and  youths 
mgaged  in  preparing  for  a  happy  harvest,  — nay,  al- 
ready making  arrangements  for  a  merry  harvest-home. 
Our  travellers  saluted  several  of  them,  and  inquired  for 
the  chief,  of  whose  abode,  however,  they  could  gain  no 
intelligence.  The  address  of  their  letter  was,  "  To  the 
Chief,  or  the  Three."  Of  this,  also,  the  boys  could 
make  nothing :  however,  they  referred  the  strangers  to 
an  overseer,  who  was  just  about  mounting  his  horse 
to  ride  ofiF.  Our  friends  disclosed  their  object  to  this 
man:  the  frank  liveliness  of  Felix  seemed  to  please 
him,  and  so  they  all  rode  along  together. 

Wilhelm  had  already  noticed,  that,  in  the  cut  and 
colour  of  the  young  people's  clothes,  a  variety  pre- 
vailed, which  gave  the  whole  tiny  population  a  peculiar 
aspect :  he  was  just  about  to  question  his  attendant  on 
this  point,  when  a  still  stranger  observation  forced 
itself  upon  him ;  all  the  children,  how  employed  so- 
ever, laid  down  their  work,  and  turned,  with  singular, 
yet  diverse,  gestures,  toward  the  party  riding  past  them, 
or  rather,  as  it  was  easy  to  infer,  toward  the  overseer, 
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who  was  in  it.  The  youngest  laid  their  arms  cross- 
wise over  their  breast,  and  looked  cheerfully  up 
to  the  sky ;  those  of  middle  size  held  their  hands  on 
their  backs,  and  looked  smiling  on  the  ground;  the 
eldest  stood  with  a  frank  and  spirited  air ;  their  arms 
stretched  down,  they  turned  their  heads  to  the  right, 
and  formed  themselves  into  a  line ;  whereas  the  others 
kept  separate,  each  where  he  chanced  to  be. 

The  riders  having  stopped  and  dismounted  here,  as 
several  children,  in  their  various  modes,  were  standing 
forth  to  be  inspected  by  the  overseer,  Wilhelm  asked 
thc3  meaning  of  these  gestures;  but  Felix  struck  in, 
and  cried,  gaily,  "  What  posture  am  I  to  take,  then  ? " 

"  Without  doubt."  said  the  overseer,  "  the  first  pos- 
ture, —  the  arms  over  the  breast,  the  face  earnest  and 
cheerful  toward  the  sky." 

Felix  obeyed,  but  soon  cried, "  This  is  not  much  to 
my  taste ;  I  see  nothing  up  there :  does  it  last  long  ? 
But  yes ! "  exclaimed  he  joyfully  :  "  yonder  are  a  pair 
of  falcons  flying  from  the  west  to  the  east ;  that  is  a 
good  sign  too." 

"  As  thQu  takest  it,  as  thou  behavest,"  said  the  other, 
"  now  mingle  among  them  as  they  mingle."  He  gave 
a  signal ;  and  the  children  left  their  postures,  and  again 
betook  them  to  work  or  sport  as  before. 

"  Are  you  at  liberty,"  said  Wilhelm  then, "  to  explain 
this  sight,  which  surprises  me  ?  I  easily  perceive  that 
these  positions,  these  gestures,  are  salutations  directed 
to  you." 

"  Just  so,"  replied  the  overseer :  "  salutations  which, 
at  ODce,  indicate  in  what  degree  of  culture  each  of 
these  boys  is  standing." 

"  But  can  you  explain  to  me  the  meaning  of  this 
gradation  ? "  inquired  Wilhelm ;  "  for  that  there  is  one 
is  clear  enough." 

"  This  belongs  to  a  higher  quarter,"  said  the  other : 
"  so  niuch,  however,  I  may  tell  you,  that  these  cere- 
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monieB  are  not  mere  grimaoes ;  that^  on  the  contraiy, 
the  import  of  them,  not  the  highest,  but  still  a  direct- 
ing intdUgiUe  import,  is  communicated  to  the  chit 
dren;  while,  at  the  same  time,  each  is  enjoined  to 
xetain  and  consider  for  himself  whatever  explanation 
it  has  been  thought  meet  to  give  him:  they  art  not 
allowed  to  talk  of  these  things,  either  to  stnngers  or 
MiDong  themselves ;  and  thus  their  instruction  is  modi- 
fied in  many  ways.  Besides,  secrecy  itself  has  many 
advantages;  for  when  you  tell  a  man  at  once,  and 
stnigfatforward,  the  purpose  of  any  object,  he  fancies 
there  is  nothing  in  it.  Certain  secrets,  even  if  known 
to  eveiy  one,  men  find  that  they  must  still  reverence 
by  concealment  and  silence ;  for  this  works  on  modesty 
and  good  monda" 

*I  understand  you,"  answered  Wilhelm:  ''why 
shoold  not  the  principle  which  is  so  necessaiy  in 
material  things  be  applied  to  spiritual  also  ?  But  per- 
haps in  another  point  you  can  satisfy  my  curiosity. 
The  great  variety  of  shape  and  colour  in  these  chil- 
dren's clothes  attracts  my  notice;  and  yet  I  do  not 
see  all  sorts  of  colours,  but  a  few  in  all  their  shades, 
from  the  lightest  to  the  deepest  At  the  same  time  I 
observe  that  by  this  no  designation  of  degrees  in  age  or 
merit  can  be  intended ;  for  the  oldest  and  the  youngest 
boys  may  be  alike,  both  in  cut  and  colour,  while  those 
of  smilar  gestures  are  not  similar  in  dress." 

''On  this  matter,  also,"  said  the  other,  "silence  is 
prescribed  to  me;  but  I  am  much  mistaken,  or  you 
will  not  leave  us  without  receiving  all  the  information 
you  desira"  -^ 

Our  party  continued  following  the  trace  of  the  chief, 
which  they  believed  themselves  to  be  upon.  But  now 
the  strangers  could  not  fail  to  notice,  with  new  sur- 
prise, that,  the  farther  they  advanced  into  the  district, 
a  vocal  melody  more  and  more  frequently  sounded 
toward  them  from  the   fields.     Whatever  the  boys 
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might  be  engaged  with,  whatever  labour  they  were 
carrying  on,  they  accompanied  it  with  singing;  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  songs  were  specially  adapted  to  their 
various  sorts  of  occupation,  and  in  similar  cases  every- 
where the  same.  If  there  chanced  to  be  several  chil- 
dren in  company,  they  sang  together  in  alternating 
part&  Toward  evening  appeared  dancers  likewise, 
whose  steps  were  enlivened  and  directed  by  choruses. 
Felix  struck  in  with  them,  not  altogether  unsuccess- 
fully, from  horseback,  as  he  passed ;  and  Wilhelm  felt 
gratified  in  this  amusement,  which  gave  new  life  to 
the  scene. 

"Apparently,"  he  said  to  his  companion,  "you  de- 
vote considerable  care  to  this  branch  of  instruction : 
the  accomplishment,  otherwise,  could  not  be  so  widely 
dififused  and  so  completely  practised." 

"We  do,"  replied  the  other:  " on  mir  p1a.Ti,  Rong  is^ 
the  first  step  in  education ;  all  the  rest  are  connected 
with  xt,~an'd  attained  by"  means  ^it.  The  simplest 
enjoyment,  as  well  as  the  simplest  instruction,  we  en- 
liven and  impress  by  song;  nay,  even  what  religious 
and  moral  principles  we  lay  before  our  children  are 
communicated  in  the  way  of  song.  Other  advantages 
for  the  excitement  of  activity  spontaneously  arise  from 
this  practice :  for,  in  accustoming  the  children  to  write 
the  tones  they  are  to  utter  in  musical  characters,  and, 
as  occasion  serves,  again  to  seek  these  characters  in 
the  utterance  of  their  own  voice ;  and,  besides  this,  to 
subjoin  the  text  below  the  notes,  —  they  are  forced 
to  practise  hand,  ear,  and  eye  at  once,  whereby  they 
acquire  the  art  of  penmanship  sooner  than  you  would 
expect;  and  as  all  this,  in  the  long  run,  is  to  be 
efifected  by  copying  precise  measurements  and  accu- 
rately settled  numbers,  they  come  to  conceive  the 
high  value  of  mensuration  and  arithmetic  much  sooner 
than  in  any  other  way.  Among  all  imaginable  things, 
accordingly,  we  have  selected  music  as  the  element  of 
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oar  toanhing;  for  level  roads  nm  oat  from  music 
towmrd  eveiy  skleL* 

Wilhdm  endeavoured  to  obtain  still  further  iuf ormar 
tioo,  and  expressed  his  surprise  at  hearing  no  instru- 
mental music.  ''This  is,  by  no  means,  neglected 
here»*  said  the  other,  "but  practised  in  a  peculiar 
-distzict,  one  <rf  the  most  pleasant  valleys  among  the 
mnantains;  and  there  again  we  have  arranged  it  so 
that  the  different  instruments  shall  be  taught  in 
sqianite  pIaoe&  The  discords  of  b^inners^  in  particu- 
lar, are  banished  into  certain  solitudes,  where  they  can 
dnve  DO  one  to  despair ;  for  you  will  confess,  that  in 
veUHn^ulated  civil  society  there  is  scarcely  a  more 
mefauicholy  suffering  to  be  undergone  than  what  is 
forced  on  us  by  the  neighbourhood  of  an  incipient 
player  on  the  flute  or  violin. 

*-Oor  learners,  out  of  a  laudable  desire  to  be  trouble- 
tcme  to  no  one,  go  f <nth  of  their  own  accord,  for  a 
longer  or  a  shorter  time,  into  the  wastes,  and  strive  in 
their  seclusion  to  attain  the  merit  which  shall  again 
admit  them  into  the  inhabited  world  Each  of  them, 
from  time  to  time,  is  allowed  to  venture  an  attempt 
for  admission:  and  the  trial  seldom  fails  of  success; 
for  bashfulness  and  modesty  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
paits  of  our  system,  we  strongly  endeavour  to  main- 
tain and  cherish.  That  your  son  has  a  good  voice  I 
am  glad  to  observe:  all  the  rest  is  managed  with  so 
much  the  greater  easa" 

They  had  now  reached  a  place  where  Felix  was  to 
flU^  and  make  trial  of  its  arrangements,  till  a  formal  re- 
cqition  should  be  granted  him.  From  a  distance  they 
had  been  saluted  by  a  jocund  sound  of  music :  it  was 
a  game  in  which  the-  boys  were,  for  the  present,  amus- 
ing Uiemselves  in  their  hour  of  play.  A  general 
dionis  mounted  up;  each  individu^  of  a  wide  circle 
striking  in  at  his  time  with  a  joyful,  clear,  firm  tone, 
as  the  sign  was  given  him  by  the  overseer.     The  latter 
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more  than  once  took  the  singers  by  surprise,  when,  at 
a  signal,  he  suspended  the  choral  song,  and  called  on 
any  single  boy,  touching  him  with  his  rod,  to  catch  by 
himself  the  expiring  tone,  and  adajyt  to  it  a  suitable 
song,  fitted  also  to  the  spirit  of  what  had  preceded. 
Most  part  showed  great  dexterity:  a  few  who  failed 
in  this  feat  willingly  gave  in  their  pledges  without 
altogether  being  laughed  at  for  their  ill  success. 
Felix  was  child  enough  to  mix  among  them  instantly, 
and  in'  his  new  task  he  acquitted  himself  tolerably 
well  The  first  salutation  was  then  enjoined  on  him : 
he  directly  laid  his  hands  on  his  breast,  looked  up- 
wards, and  truly  with  so  roguish  a  countenance  that 
it  was  easy  to  observe  no  secret  meaning  had  yet,  in 
his  mind,  attached  itself  to  this  posture. 

The  delightful  spot,  his  kind  reception,  the  meiry 
playmates,  all  pleased  the  boy  so  well  that  he  felt,  no 
very  deep  sorrow  as  his  father  moved  away :  the  de« 
parture  of  the  pony  was,  perhaps,  a  heavier  matter; 
but  he  yielded  here  also,  on  learning  that  in  thh 
circle  it  could  not  possibly  be  kept:  and  the  overseer 
promised  him,  in  compensation,  that  he  should  find 
another  horse  as  smart  and  well  broken  at  a  time  when 
he  was  not  expecting  it. 

As  the  chief,  it  appeared,  was  not  to  be  come  at,  the 
overseer  turned  to  Wilhelm,  and  said,  "I  must  now 
leave  you,  to  pursue  my  occupations ;  but  first  I  will 
bring  you  to  the  Three,  who  preside  over  our  sacred 
things.  Your  letter  is  addressed  to  them  likewise,  and 
they  together  represent  the  chief."  Wilhelm  could 
have  wished  to  gain  some  previous  knowledge  of  these 
sacred  things;  but  his  companion  answered,  "The 
Three  will,  doubtless,  in  return  for  the  penfidence 
you  show  in  leaving  us  your  son,  disclose  to  you,  in 
their  wisdom  and  fairness,  what  is  most  needful  for 
you  to  learn.  The  visible  objects  of  reverence,  which 
I  named  sacred  things,  are  collected  in  this  separate 
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circle;  are  mixed  with  nothing,  interfered  with  by 
nothing;  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  only  are  our 
pupils  admitted  here,  to  be  taught  in  their  various 
degrees  of  culture  by  historical  and  sensible  means; 
■ad  in  these  short  intervals  they  carry  off  a  deep 
eaoQ^  impression  to  suffice  them  for  a  time,  during 
the  perfwrnanoe  of  their  other  duties." 

Wilhelm  had  now  reached  the  gate  of  a  wooded 
vile»  surrounded  with  high  walls:  on  a  certain  sign 
the  little  door  opened,  and  a  man  of  earnest  and 
imposiDg  look  received  our  traveller.  The  latter 
foud  himself  in  a  large,  beautifully  umbrageous 
fBgmce,  decked  with  the  richest  foliage,  shaded  with 
trees  and  bushes  of  all  sorts ;  while  stately  walls  and 
magnificent  buildings  were  discerned  only  in  glimpses 
throo^  this  thick,  natural  boscage  A  friendly  recep- 
tion from  the  Three,  who  by  and  by  appeared,  at  last 
turned  into  a  general  conversation,  the  substance  ol 
which  we  now  present  in  an  abbreviated  shapa 

"  Since  you  entrust  your  son  to  us,"  said  they,  "  it  is 
bir  that  we  admit  you  to  a  closer  view  of  our  pro- 
cedure. Of  what  is  external  you  have  seen  much  that 
does  not  bear  its  meaning  on  its  front.  What  part  of 
this  do  you  chiefly  wish  to  have  explained  ?  ** 

**  Dignified  yet  singular  gestures  of  salutation  I  have 
noticed,  the  import  of  which  I  would  gladly  learn: 
with  you,  doubtless,  the  exterior  has  a  reference  to 
the  interior,  and  inversely;  let  me  know  what  this 
reference  is." 

•Well-formed,  healthy  children,"  replied  the  TJiree, 
•  bring  much  into  the  world  along  with  them :  Nature 
jus  given  to  each  whatever  he  requires  for  time  and 
dorafionjjto  unfold  jhis  is  our  duty ;  often  it  unfolds 
Eielf  bSter  ot  its  own  accord.  One  thing  there  is, 
however,  which  no  child  brings  into  the  world  with 
him ;  and  yet  it  is  on  this  one  thing  that  all  depends 
for  making  man  in  every  point  a  man.     If  you  can 
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discover  it  yourself,  speak  it  out."    Wilhelm  thon^ife 
a  little  while,  then  shook  his  head. 

The  Three,  after  a  suitable  pause,  exclaimed,*' Sever- 
enee!"  Wilhelm  seemed  to  hesitate.  "Beverencel* 
cried  they  a  second  tima  "  All  want  it,  perhaps  you 
yourself. 

"Three  kinds  of  gestures  you  have  seen:  and  we 
inculcate  a  threefold  reverence,  which,  when  com- 
mingled and  formed  into  one  whole,  attains  its  highest 
force  and  effect.  The  first  is,  reverence  for  what  is 
above  us.  That  posture,  the  arms  crossed  over  the 
breast,  the  look  turned  joyfully  toward  heaven,  that 
is  what  we  have  enjoined  on  young  children ;  requir- 
ing from  them  thereby  a  testimony  that  there  is  a  Gtod 
above,  who  images  and  reveals  himself  in  parents^ 
teachers,  superiors.  Then  comes  the  second,  reverence 
for  what  is  under  us.  Those  hands  folded  over  the 
back,  and,  as  it  were,  tied  together ;  that  down-turned, 
smiling  look,  —  announce  that  we  are  to  regard  the 
earth  with  attention  and  cheerfulness:  from  the 
bounty  of  the  earth  we  are  nourished;  the  earth 
affords  unutterable  joys,  but  disproportionate  sorrows 
she  also  brings  us.  Should  one  of  our  children  do 
himself  external  hurt,  blamably  or  blamelessly ;  should 
others  hurt  him  accidentally  or  purposely;  should 
dead,  involuntary  matter  do  him  hurt,  —  then  let  him 
weU  consider  it ;  for  such  dangers  will  attend  him  all 
his  days.  But  from  this  posture  we  delay  not  to  free  : 
our  pupil  the  instant  we  become  convinced  that  the  j 
instruction  connected  with  it  has  produced  sufBcienfc  : 
influence  on  him.  Then,  on  the  contrary,  we  bid  him  ' 
gather  courage,  and,  turning  to  his  comrades,  rangB 
himself  along  with  them.  Now,  at  last,  he  stands 
forth,  frank  and  bold,  not  selfishly  isolated:  only  in 
combination  with'  his  equals  does  he  front  the  world. 
Further  we  have  nothing  to  add." 

"  I  quite  understand  it,"  said  Wilhelm.    *  Are  not 
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Ike  maas  of  men  80  marred  and  stinted  because  tliejr 
lake  pleaanre  only  in  the  element  of  evil-wishing  and 
oil  fjmalringT  Whoever  gives  himself  to  this,  soon 
eomfls  to  be  indifferent  toward  God,  contemptaons 
towaid  the  wwld,  spiteful  toward  his  equals ;  and  the 
tnn^  genuine,  indispensable  sentiment  of  sdf-estima- 
taoa  csorrupts  into  self-conceit  and  presumption.  Allow 
me,  however,"  continued  he,  ''to  state  one  difficulty. 
YoQ  say  tiiat  reva«nce  is  not  natural  to  man:  now, 
has  not  the  reverence  or  fear  of  barbarous  nations  for 
vkdent  convulsions  of  Nature,  or  other  inexplicable, 
myateriooaly  foreboding  occurrences,  been  heretofore 
reguded  as  the  germ  out  of  which  a  higher  feeling, 
a  purer  sentiment,  was  by  d^[rees  to  be  developed  ? " 

"  Fear  does  accord  with  Nature,"  replied  they,  "  but 

leverence  does  not     Men  fear  a  known  or  unknovm 

powerful  being:  the  strong  seeks  to  conquer  it,  the 

weak  to  avoid  it ;  both  endeavour  to  get  Vjuit  of  it,  apd 

fed  happy  when,  for  a  short  season,  they  have  put  it 

aside,  and  their  nature  has,  in  some  degree,  regained 

freedom  and  independence.     The  natui-al  man  repeats 

this  operation  millions  of  times  in  the  course  of  his 

bfe ;  from  fear  he  struggles  to  freedom ;  from  freedom 

he  is  driven  back  to  fear,  and  so  makes  no  advance- 

nent.     To  fear  is  easy,  but  grievous ;  to  reverence  is 

difficult,   but   satisfactory.      Man   does   not  willingly 

sabmit  himself  to  reverence;  or,  rather,  he  never  so 

sabmits  himself :  it  is  a  higher  sense,  which  must  be 

ocMBmunicated  to  his  nature;  which  only,  in   some 

peculiarly  favoured   individuals,   unfolds   itself   spon-| 

tapeooaly,  who  on  this  account,  too,  have  of  old  beei^ 

looked  upon  as  saints  and  gods.     Here  lies  the  worth, 

here  lies  the  business,  of  all  true  religions ;  whereof 

there  are»  likewise,  only  three,  according  to  the  objects 

toward  which  they  direct  our  devotion." 

The   men   paused;  Wilhelm   reflected   for   a  time 
ID  silence;  but,  feeling  in  himself  no  pretension  to 
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unfold  the  meaning  of  these  strange  words,  he  re^ 
quested  the  sages  to  proceed  with  their  expesitioii. 
They  immediately  complied.  "  No  religion  that  grounds 
itseU  on  fear,"  said  they,  "is  r^arded  among  us. 
With  the  reverence  to  which  a  man  should  give  do- 
minion in  his  mind,  he  can,  in  paying  honour,  keep 
his  own  honour :  he  is  not  disunited  with  himself,  as 
in  the  former  case.  The  religion  which  depends  on 
reverence  for  what  is  above  us  we  denominate  the 
ethnic ;  it  is  the  religion  of  the  nations,  and  the  first 
happy  deliverance  from  a  degrading  fear :  all  heathen 
religions,  as  we  call  them,  are  of  this  sort,  whatsoever 
names  they  may  bear.  The  second  religion,  which 
founds  itself  on  reverence  for  what  is  around  us,  we 
denominate  the  philosophical;  for  -the  philosopher 
stations  himself  in  the  middle,  and  must  draw  down 
to  him  all  that  is  higher,  and  up  to  him  all  that  is 
lower:  and  ohly  in  this  medium  condition  does  he 
merit  the  title  of  Wise.  Here,  as  he  surveys  with 
clear  sight  his  relation  to  his  equals,  and  therefore  to 
the  whole  human  race,  his  relations  likewise  to  all 
other  earthly  circumstances  and  arrangements,  neces- 
sary or  accidental,  he  alone,  in  a  cosmic  sense,  lives 
/in  trutL  But  now  we  have  to  speak  of  the  third 
j  religion,  grounded  on  reverence  for  what  is  beneath 
\  \  jus;  this  we  name  the  Christian,  as  in  the  Christian 

/  reUgion  such  a  temper  is  with  most  distinctness  mani- 
^  fested :  it  is  a  last  step  to  which  mankind  were  fitted 
and  destined  to  attain.  But  what  a  task  was  it,  not 
only  to  be  patient  with  the  earth,  and  let  it  lie  beneatli 
us,  we  appealing  to  a  higher  birthplace,  but  also  to 
recognise  humility  and  poverty,  mockery  and  despit^i 
disgrace  and  wretchedness,  sufifering  and  death, — to 
recognise  these  things  as  divine,  —  nay,  even  on  siii 
and  crime  to  look,  not  as  hinderances,  but  to  hononr 
and  love  them  as  furtherances  of  what  is  holy.  Of 
this,  indeed,  we  find  some  traces  in  all  ages:  but  tike 
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18  not  the  goal;  and,  this  being  now  attained, 
the  human  species  cannot  retrograde:  and  we  may 
ay,  that  the  Chiiatian  religion,  having  once  appeared, 
euinot  again  vanish;  having  once  assumed  its  divine 
tkmpe,  can  be  subject  to  no  dissolution." 

''To   which  of    these    religions  do    you   specially 
adhere ?"  inquired  Wilhelm. 

•To  all  the  three,"  replied  they;  ''for  in  their  union 
tlMj  prodnoe  what  may  properly  be  called  the  true 
nl^gpatL  Out  of  those  three  reverences  springs  the 
reveience,  —  reverence  for  one's  self ;  and 
again  unfold  themselves  from  this:  so  that 
attains  the  highest  elevation  of  which  he  is 
capable,  that  of  being  justified  in  reckoning  himself 
the  best  that  Crod  and  Nature  have  produced,  —  nay, 
of  being  able  to  continue  on  this  lofty  eminence,  with- 
out being  again,  by  self-conceit  and  presumption, 
drawn  down  from  it  into  the  vulgar  level" 

■Such   a    confession    of    faith,   developed    in   this 
manner,  does   not   repulse   me,"  answered   Wilhelm: 
*  it  agrees  with  much  that  one  hears  now  and  then 
in  the  course  of  life;  only  you  unite   what   others    ^ 
sqparate."  --^ 

To  this  they  replied,  "Our  confession  has  already 
been  adopted,  though  unconsciously,  by  a  great  part 
of  the  wOTld." 

*  How,  then,  and  where  ? "  said  Wilhelm. 

•In  the  creed!"  exclaimed  they;  **for  the  first 
article  is  ethnic,  and  belongs  to  all  nations;  the 
second.  Christian,  for  those  struggling  with  afiliction 
Hid  glorified  in  afiSiction;  the  third,  in  fine,  teaches 
in  inspired  communion  of  saints,  that  is,  of  mcD  in 
the  highest  degree  good  aod  wise.  And  should  not, 
therefore,  the  Three  Divine  Persons,  under  the  simili- 
tudes and  names  of  which  these  threefold  doctrines  and 
commands  are  promulgated,  justly  be  considered  as  in 
the  highest  sense  One  ? " 
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**  I  thank  you,"  said  Wilhelm, ''  for  baying  pleased  to 
laj  all  this  before  me  in  such  clearness  and  combinar 
tion,  as  before  a  grown-up  person,  to  whom  your  three 
modes  of  feeling  are  not  altogether  foreign.  And  now, 
when  I  reflect  that  you  communicate  this  high  doo> 
trine  to  your  children,  in  the  first  place  as  a  sensible 
sign,  then  with  some  symbolical  accompaniment  alr 
tached  to  it,  and  at  last  unfold  to  them  its  deepest 
meaning,  I  cannot  but  warmly  approve  of  your  method." 

<<  Right,"  answered  they ;  **  but  now  we  must  show 
you  more,  and  so  convince  you  the  better  that  your 
son  is  in  no  bad  handa  This,  however,  may  remain 
for  the  morrow:  rest  and  refresh  yourself,  that  yoa 
may  attend  us  in  the  morning,  as  a  man  satisfied  and 
unimpeded,  into  the  interior  of  our  sanctuary." 
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At  the  hand  of  the  eldest,  our  friend  now  pro- 
eeeded  Uurong^  a  stately  portal  into  a  round,  or  rather 
ociagoiial,  htdl,  so  richly  decked  with  pictures,  that 
iL  atmck  him  with  astonishment  as  he  entered.  All 
ddi,  he  easily  conceived,  must  have  a  significant  im- 
port; thoa^  at  the  moment  he  saw  not  so  clearly 
what  it  wa&  While  about  to  question  his  guide  on 
this  subject,  the  latter  invited  him  to  st^  forward 
into  a  gallery,  open  on  the  one  side,  and  stretching 
round  a  spacious,  gay,  flowery  garden.  The  wall,  how- 
ever, not  the  flowers,  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  stranger : ' 
it  was  covered  with  paintings,  and  Wilhelm  could  not 
walk  far  without  observing  that  the  Sacred  Books  of  the 
Israelites  had  furnished  the  materials  for  these  figurea 

*It  is  here,"  said  the  eldest,  "that  we  teach  our 
first  religion,  —  the  religion  which,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  I  named  the  ethnic.  The  spirit  of  it  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  history  of  the  world;  its  outward 
form,  in  the  events  of  that  history.  Only  in  the  re- 
turn of  similar  destinies  on  whole  nations  can  it 
properly  be  apprehended." 

•I  observe,"  said  Wilhelm,  "you  have  done  the 
Israelites  the  honour  to  select  their  history  as  the 
groundwork  of  this  delineation;  or,  rather,  you  have 
made  it  the  leading  object  there." 

•*  As  you  see,"  replied  the  eldest :  "  for  you  will  re- 
mark, that  on  the  socles  and  friezes  we  have  intro- 
duced another  series  of  transactions  and  occurrences, 
not  so  much  of  a  synchronistic  as  of  a  symphronistic 
kind;  since,  among  all  nations,  we  discover   records 
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of  a  similar  import,  and  grounded  on  the  same  facta 
Thus  you  perceive  here,  while  in  the  main  field  of 
the  picture,  Abraham  receives  a  visit  from  his  gods 
in  the  form  of  fair  youths,  Apollo,  among  the  herds- 
men of  Admetus,  is  painted  above  on  the  frieza  From 
which  we  may  learn,  that  the  gods,  when  they  appear 
to  men,  are  commonly  unrecognised  of  thenL" 

The  friends  walked  on.  Wilhelm,  for  the  meet 
part,  met  with  well-known  objects;  but  they  were 
here  exhibited  in  a  livelier  and  more  expressive  man- 
ner than  he  had  been  used  to  see  them.  On  some 
few  matters  he  requested  explanation,  and  at  last 
could  not  help  returning  to  his  former  question.  Why 
the  Israelitish  history  had  been  chosen  in  preference 
to  all  others  ? 

The  eldest  answered,  **  Among  all  heathen  religions^ 
—  for  such  also  is  the  Israelitish,  —  this  has  the  most 
distinguished  advantages,  of  which  I  shall  mention 
only  a  few.  At  the  ethnic  judgment-seat,  at  the 
judgment-seat  of  the  God  of  nations,  it  is  not  asked. 
Whether  this  is  the  best,  the  most  excellent  nation, 
but  whether  it  lasts,  whether  it  has  continued.  The 
Israelitish  people  never  was  good  for  much,  as  its 
own  leaders,  judges,  rulers,  prophets  have  a  thousand 
times  reproachfully  declared :  it  possesses  few  virtues, 
and  most  of  the  faults  of  other  nations;  but  in  co- 
hesion, steadfastness,  valour,  and,  when  all  this  would 
not  serve,  in  obstinate  toughness,  it  has  no  match.  It 
is  the  most  perseverant  nation  in  the  world :  it  is,  it 
was,  and  will  be,  to  glorify  the  name  of  Jehovah 
through  all  ages.  We  have  set  it  up,  therefore,  as 
the  pattern-figure,  —  as  the  main  figure,  to  which  the 
others  only  serve  as  a  frame." 

"  It  becomes  not  me  to  dispute  with  you,"  said  Wil- 
helm, ''since  you  have  instruction  to  impart.  Open 
to  me,  therefore,  the  other  advantages  of  this  people^ 
or,  rather,  of  its  history,  of  its  religion.*' 
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''One  diief  advantage^"  aaid  the  otha,  ''is  its  ex- 
oeDeni  ooUectioii  of  Sacxed  Booka  These  stand  so 
h^pify  combined  together,  that,  even  out  cl  the  most 
diwae  elements,  the  feding  of  a  whole  still  rises 
before  a&  They  are  complete  enough  to  satisfy,  frag- 
mentary enough  to  excite,  barbarous  enough  to  rouse, 
tender  enough  to  appease;  and  for  how  many  other 
contmdicting  merits  might  not  these  books,  m^t  not 
this  one  book,  be  praised ! " 

The  series  of  main  figures,  as  well  as  their  relations 
to  the  smaller  which  above  and  below  accompanied 
them,  gave  the  guest  so  much  to  think  of,  that  he 
scarcely  heard  the  pertinent  remarks  of  his  guide,  who, 
bj  what  he  said,  seemed  desirous  rather  to  divert  our 
friend's  attention  than  to  fix  it  on  the  paintings.  Once, 
however,  the  old  man  said,  on  some  occasion, "  Another 
advantage  of  the  Israelitish  religion  I  must  here  men- 
lion  :  it  has  not  embodied  its  God  in  any  form,  and  so 
has  left  us  at  liberty  to  represent  him  in  a  worthy 
human  shape,  and  likewise,  by  way  of  contrast,  to 
designate  idolatry  by  forms  of  beasts  and  monstera" 

Our  friend  had  now,  in  his  short  wandering  through 
this  hall,  again  brought  the  spirit  of  universal  history 
before  his  mind:  in  regard  to  the  events,  he  had  not 
failed  to  meet  with  something  new.  So  likewise,  by 
the  simultaneous  presentment  of  the  pictures,  by  the 
reflections  of  his  guide,  many  new  views  had  risen  on 
him ;  and  he  could  not  but  rejoice  in  thinking  that  his 
Felix  was,  by  so  dignified  a  visible  representation,  to 
seize  and  appropriate  for  his  whole  l^e  those  great, 
significant,  and  exemplary  events,  as  if  they  had  actually 
been  fM^sent,  and  transacted  beside  him.  He  came 
at  length  to  regard  the  exhibition  altogether  with  the 
eyes  of  the  child,  and  in  this  point  of  view  it  perfectly 
contented  him.  Thus  wandering  on,  they  had  now 
reached  the  gloomy  and  perplexed  periods  of  the 
\  the  destruction  of  the   city  and  the  temple; 
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the  murder,  exile,  slavery  of  whole  masses  di  this 
necked  people.  Its  suhsequent  fortunes  were  delineiBted 
in  a  cunning  allegorical  way :  a  real  historical  delinea- 
tion of  them  would  have  lain  without  the  limits  of 
true  art. 

At  this  point  the  gallery  abruptly  terminated  in  a 
closed  door,  and  Wilhelm  was  surprised  to  see  himself 
already  at  the  end.  '<In  your  historical  series,"  said 
he,  "  I  find  a  chasm.  You  have  destroyed  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem,  and  dispersed  the  people ;  yet  you  have 
not  introduced  the  divine  Man  who  taught  there  shortly 
before,  to  whom,  shortly  before,  they  would  give  no 
ear." 

"To  have  done  this,  as  you  require  it,  would  have 
been  an  error.  The  life  of  that  divine  Man,  whom 
you  allude  to,  stands  in  no  connection  vdth  the  general 
history  of  the  world  in  his  time.  It  was  a  private 
life,  his  teaching  was  a  teaching  for  individuals.  What 
has  publicly  befallen  vast  masses  of  people,  and  the 
minor  parts  which  compose  them,  belongs  to  the 
general  history  of  the  world,  to  the  general  religion 
of  the  world,  —  the  religion  we  have  named  the  first. 
What  inwardly  befalls  individuals  belongs  to  the 
second  religion,  the  philosophical :  such  a  religion  was 
it  that  Christ  taught  and  practised,  so  long  as  he  went 
about  on  earth.  For  this  reason  the  external  here 
closes,  and  I  now  open  to  you  the  internal" 

A  door  went  back;  and  they  entered  a  similar 
gallery,  where  Wilhelm  soon  recognised  a  correspond- 
ing series  of  pictures  from  the  New  Testament.  They 
seemed  as  if  by  another  hand  than  the  first :  all  was 
softer,  —  forms,  movements,  accompaniments,  light,  and 
colouring. 

"  Here,"  said  the  guide,  after  they  had  looked  over  a 
few  pictures,  "  you  behold  neither  actions  nor  events, 
but  miracles  and  similitudes.  There  is  here  a  new 
world,  a  new  exterior,  different  from  the  former;  and 
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an  interior,  which  was  altogether  wanting  thera  By 
wndeB  and  aimilitudes,  a  new  world  is  opened  up. 
Those  make  the  common  extraordinaiy,  these  the 
eitiaofdinaiy  common." 

'Ton  will  have  the  goodness,"  said  Wilhelm,  ''to 
ezidain  these  few  words  more  minutely;  for,  hy  my 
own  Ii^^t^  I  cannot" 

'They  have  a  natural  meaning,"  said  the  othei; 
'though  a  deep  one.    Examples  will  bring  it  out  most 
eaaQy  and  soonest    There  is  nothing  more  common 
and  costomaiy  than  eating  and  drinking;  but  it  is 
ezlnfltdinaiy  to  transform  a  drink  into  another  of 
more  noble  sort,  to  midtiply  a  portion  of  food  that  it 
■nffioe  a  multitude.    Nothing  is  more  common  than 
ririmfflii  and  corporeal  diseases;  but  to  remove,  to 
mitigBtft  these  by  spiritual  or  spiritual-like  means,  is 
ext]:aordinaiy ;  and  even  in  this  lies  the  wonder  of\ 
die  miracle,  that  the  common  and  the  extraordinary,! 
th^forable  and  the  impossible,  become  ona     With  the  \ 
similitude  a^^LmTwfflr  the  parable,  the  converse  is  the 
case;  here  it  is  the  sense,  the  view,  the  idea,  that  forms 
the  high,  the  unattainable,  the  extraordinary.     When 
this  embodies  itself  into  common,  customary,  compre- 
hensible figure,  so  that  it  meets  us  as  if  alive,  present, 
actual,  so  that  we  can  seize  it,  appropriate,  retain  it,  i' 
five  with  it  as  with  our  equal,  this  is  a  second  sort  of    j 
miracle,  and  is  justly  placed  beside  the  first  sort, —   / 
nay,  perhaps  preferred  to  it     Here  a  living  doctrine  is 
pronounced,  a  doctrine  which  can  cause  no  argument : 
it  is  not  an  opinion  about  what  is  right  and  wrong ;  it 
is  rig^t  and  wrong  themselves,  and  indisputably." 

This  part  of  the  gallery  was  shorter;  indeed,  it 
formed  but  the  fourth  part  of  the  circuit  enclosing  the 
interior  court  Tet,  if  in  the  former  part  you  merely 
walked  along,  you  here  liked  to  linger,  you  here  walked 
to  and  fra  The  objects  were  not  so  striking,  not  so 
varied;  yet  they  invited  you  the  more  to  penetrate 
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their  deep  still  meaning.  Our  two  friends,  accordingly^ 
turned  round  at  the  end  of  the  space ;  Wilhelm  at  the 
same  time  expressing  some  surprise  that  these  delinesr 
tions  went  no  farther  than  the  Supper,  than  the  scene 
where  the  Master  and  his  disciples  part  He  inquired 
for  the  remaining  portion  of  the  history. 

"  In  all  sorts  of  instruction/'  said  the  eldest,  ^  in  all 
sorts  of  communication,  we  are  fond  of  separating  what- 
ever it  is  possible  to  separate ;  for  by  this  means  alone 
can  the  notion  of  importance  and  peculiar  significance 
arise  in  the  young  mind.  Actual  experience  of  itself 
mingles  and  mixes  all  things  together:  here^  accord- 
ingly, we  have  entirely  disjoined  that  sublime  Man's 
life  from  its  termination.  In  life,  he  appears  as  a  true 
philosopher,  —  let  not  the  expression  stagger  you, — 
as  a  wise  man  in  the  highest  sense.  He  stands  firm 
to  his  point ;  he  goes  on  his  way  inflexibly ;  and  while 
he  exalts  the  lower  to  himself,  while  he  makes  the 
ignorant,  the  poor,  the  sick,  partakers  of  his  wisdom, 
of  his  riches,  of  his  strength,  he,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
no  wise  conceals  his  divine  origin ;  he  dares  to  equal 
himself  with  God,  —  nay,  to  declare  that  he  himself  is 
God.  In  this  manner  is  he  wont,  from  youth  upwards, 
to  astound  his  familiar  friends;  of  these  he  gains  a 
part  to  his  own  cause,  irritates  the  rest  against  him, 
and  shows  to  all  men,  who  are  aiming  at  a  certain  ele- 
vation in  doctrine  and  life,  what  they  have  to  look  for 
from  the  world.  And  thus,  for  the  noble  portion  of 
mankind,  his  walk  and  conversation  are  even  more 
instructive  and  profitable  than  his  deatly;  for  to  those 
trials  every  one  is  called,  to  this  trial  but  a  few.  Now, 
omitting  all  that  results  from  this  consideration,  do  but 
look  at  the  touching  scene  of  the  Last  Supper.  Here 
the  wise  Man,  as  it  ever  is,  leaves  those  that  are  his 
own  utterly  orphaned  behind  him;  and,  while  he  ia 
careful  for  the  good,  he  feeds  along  with  them  a  traitor 
by  whom  he  and  the  better  are  to  be  destroyed." 
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Wilh  Uieae  words  the  eldest  opened  a  door,  and  Wil- 
belm  fidtered  in  sorpiise  as  he  found  himself  again  in 
the  first  hall  at  the  entrance.  They  had  in  the  mean- 
idufe,  as  he  now  saw,  passed  round  the  whole  circuit 
of  the  court.  "I  hoped,"  said  Wilhelm,  ''you  were 
leading  me  to  the  conclusion ;  and  you  take  me  back 
to  the  beginning." 

"  For  the  present,"  said  the  eldest,  "  I  can  show  you 
nothii^  further :  more  we  do  not  lay  before  our  pupils, 
more  we  do  not  explain  to  them,  than  what  you  have 
now  gone  through.  All  that  is  external,  worldly,  uni- 
Yenal,  we  communicate  to  each  from  youth  upwards ; 
what  is  more  particularly  spiritual,  and  conversant  with 
the  heart,  to  those  only  who  grow  up  with  some 
thoughtfnlness  of  temper;  and  the  rest,  which  is 
ofeaed  only  once  a  year,  cannot  be  imparted  save  to 
those  whom  we  are  sending  forth  as  finished.  That 
last  religion  which  arises  from  the  reverence  of  what 
is  beneath  us;  that  veneration  of  the  contradictory, 
the  hated,  the  avoided,  —  we  give  each  of  our  pupils  in 
small  portions,  by  way  of  outfit,  along  with  him  into 
the  world,  merely  that  he  may  know  where  more  is  to 
be  had  should  such  a  want  spring  up  within  him.  I 
invite  you  to  return  hither  at  the  end  of  a  year,  to 
visit  our  general  festival,  and  see  how  far  your  son  is 
advanced :  then  shall  you  be  admitted  into  the  sanc- 
tuary of  sorrow." 

"  Permit  me  one  question,"  said  Wilhelm :  "  as  you 
have  set  up  the  life  of  this  divine  Man  for  a  pattern 
and  example,  have  you  likewise  selected  his  sufferings, 
Ids  death,  as  a  model  of  exalted  patience  ? " 

•Undoubtedly  we  have,"  replied  the  eldest.  "Of 
this  we  make  no  secret;  but  we  draw  a  veil  over 
those  sufferings,  even  because  we  reverence  them  so 
highly.  We  hold  it  a  damnable  audacity  to  bring 
forth  that  torturing  cross  and  the  Holy  One  who 
suffers  on  it,  or  to  expose  them  to  the  light  of  the  sun, 
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which  hid  its  face  when  a  reckless  world  forced  such  a 
sight  on  it,  to  take  these  mysterious  secrets,  in  whidi 
the  divine  depth  of  sorrow  lies  hid,  and  play  with  them, 
fondle  them,  trick  them  out,  and  rest  not  till  the  most 
reverend  of  all  solemnities  appears  vulgar  and  paltry. 
Let  so  much,  for  the  present,  suffice  to  put  your  mind 
at  peace  respecting  your  son,  and  to  convince  you,  that, 
on  meeting  him  again,  you  will  find  him  trained,  more 
or  less,  in  one  department  or  another,  but  at  least  in  a 
proper  way,  and,  at  all  events,  not  wavering,  perplexed, 
and  unstabla" 

Wilhelm  still  lingered,  looking  at  the  pictures  in 
this  entrance-hall,  and  wishing  to  get  explanation  of 
their  meaning.  "  This,  too,"  said  the  eldest,  "  we  must 
still  owe  you  for  a  twelvemonth.  The  instruction 
which,  in  the  interim,  we  give  the  children,  no  stranger 
is  allowed  to  witness :  then,  however,  come  to  us ;  and 
you  will  hear  what  our  best  speakers  think  it  service- 
able to  make  public  on  these  mattera" 

Shortly  after  this  conversation  a  knocking  was 
heard  at  the  little  gate.  The  overseer  of  last  night 
announced  himself;  he  had  brought  out  Wilhelm's 
horse :  and  so  our  friend  took  leave  of  the  Three,  who, 
as  he  set  out,  consigned  him  to  the  overseer  with  these 
words : ''  This  man  is  now  numbered  among  the  trusted, 
and  thou  understandest  what  thou  hast  to  tell  him  in 
answer  to  his  questions ;  for,  doubtless,  he  still  wishes 
to  be  informed  on  much  that  he  has  seen  and  heard 
while  here:  purpose  and  circumstance  are  known  to 
thee." 

Wilhelm  had,  in  fact,  some  more  questions  on  his 
mind ;  and  these  he  erelong  put  into  word&  As  they 
rode  along  they  were  saluted  by  the  children  as  on  the 
preceding  evening ;  but  to-day,  though  rarely,  he  now 
and  then  observed  a  boy  who  did  not  pause  in  his 
work  to  salute  the  overseer,  but  let  him  pass  unheeded. 
Wilhelm  asked  the  cause  of  this,  and  what  siiqIi  f^ 
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ezoqAion  meant.  His  companion  answered,  ^It  is 
foil  of  meaning,  for  it  is  the  highest  punishment  we 
inflict  on  our  pupils:  they  are  declared  unworthy  to 
*^ffW  f«v<'^"^  f^r\i\  obliged  to  exhibit  themselves  as 
mde  and  uncultivated  natures;  but  they  do  their 
otmoet  to  get  free  of  this  situation,  and  in  general 
adapt  themselves  with  great  rapidity  to  any  duty. 
Shcmld  a  young  creature,  on  the  other  hand,  obdurately 
make  no  attempt  at  return  and  amendment,  he  is  then 
sent  back  to  his  parents  with  a  brief  but  pointed  state- 
ment of  his  case.  Whoever  cannot  suit  himself  to  the 
regulations  must  leave  the  district  where  they  are  in 
forca" 

Anoth^  circumstance  excited  Wilhelm's  curiosity 
to-day  as  it  had  done  yesterday,  —  the  variety  of 
ookmr  and  shape  apparent  in  the  dress  of  the  pupils. 
Hereby  no  gradation  could  be  indicated ;  for  children 
who  SAluted  differently  were  sometimes  clothed  alike, 
and  others  agreeing  in  salutation  differed  in  appareL 
Wilhelm  inquired  the  reason  of  this  seeming  contra- 
diction. "  It  will  be  explained,"  said  the  other,  "  when 
I  teU  you,  that,  by  this  means,  we  endeavour  to  find 
out  the  children's  several  characters.  With  all  our 
general  strictness  and  regularity,  we  allow  in  this  point 
a  certain  latitude  of  choice.  Within  the  limits  of  our 
own  stores  of  cloths  and  garnitures  the  pupils  are 
permitted  to  select  what  colour  they  please;  and  so, 
likewise,  within  moderate  hmit^,  in  regard  to  shape 
and  cut.  Their  procedure  in  these  matters  we  accu- 
rately note ;  for,  by  the  colour,  we  discover  their  turn  of 
thinking;  by  the.  cut, th^ii  turn.  oL acting.  However, 
a'~3ecisive  judgment  in  this  is  rendered  difficult  by  one 
peculiar  property  of  human  nature,  —  by  the  tendency 
to  imitate,  the  inclination  to  unite  with  something.  It 
is  very  seldom  that  a  pupil  fancies  any  dress  that  has 
not  been  already  there:  for  most  part,  they  select 
aom^hing  known,  something  which  they  see  before 
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their  eyea.  Yet  this  also  we  find  worth  obserring: 
by  such  external  circumstances  they  declare  themselves 
of  one  party  or  another ;  they  unite  with  this  or  that ; 
and  thus  some  general  features  of  their  characters  are 
indicated ;  we  perceive  whither  each  tends,  what  ex- 
ample he  follows. 

"  We  have  had  cases  where  the  dispositions  of  our 
children  verged  to  generality,  where  one  fashion  threat- 
ened to  extend  over  all,  and  any  deviation  from  it  to 
dwindle  into  the  state  of  exception.  Such  a  turn  of 
matters  we  endeavour  softly  to  stop :  we  let  our  stores 
run  out ;  this  and  that  sort  of  stuff,  this  and  that  sort 
of  decoration,  is  no  longer  to  be  had:  we  introduce 
something  new  and  attractive ;  by  bright  colours,  and 
short,  smart  shape,  we  allure  the  lively;  by  grave 
shadings,  by  commodious,  many-folded  make,  the 
thoughtful,  —  and  thus,  by  degrees,  restore  the  equi- 
Ubrium. 

"For  to  uniform  we  are  altogether  disinclined:  it 
conceals  the  character,  and,  more  than  any  other  species 
of  distortion,  withdraws  the  peculiarities  of  children 
from  the  eye  of  their  superiora" 

Amid  this  and  other  conversation,  Wilhelm  reached 
the  border  of  the  province,  and  this  at  the  point  where, 
by  the  direction  of  his  antiquarian  friend,  he  w«i8  to 
leave  it,  to  pursue  his  next  special  object. 

At  parting,  it  was  now  settled  with  the  overseer, 
that,  after  the  space  of  a  twelvemonth,  Wilhelm  should 
return,  when  the  grand  triennial  festival  was  to  be 
celebrated,  on  which  occasion  all  the  parents  were 
invited,  and  finished  pupils  were  sent  forth  into  the 
tasks  of  chanceful  life.  Then,  top,  so  he  was  informed, 
he  might  visit  at  his  pleasure  all  the  other  districts, 
where,  on  peculiar  principles,  each  branch  of  education 
was  communicated,  and  reduced  to  practice,  in  complete 
isolation  and  with  every  furtheranca 


CHAPTER  XIL 
Hersilia  to  WUhdm. 

My  valued,  and,  to  speak  it  plainly,  dear  friend,  yon 
are  wrong,  and  yet,  as  acting  on  your  own  conviction, 
not  wrong  either.  So  the  nut-brown  maid  is  found, 
then, — found,  seen,  spoken  to,  known,  and  acknowl- 
edged !  And  you  tell  us  further,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  wish  this  strange  person,  in  her  own  way,  any  hap- 
pier condition,  or,  in  her  present  one,  to  be  of  any  real 
advantage  to  her. 

And  now  you  make  it  a  point  of  conscience  not  to 
tell  us  where  that  wondrous  being  livea  This  you 
may  settle  with  your  own  conscience,  but  to  us  it  is 
unconscionable.  You  think  to  calm  Lenardo  by  assur- 
ing him  that  she  is  welL  He  had  said,  almost  prom- 
ised, that  he  would  content  himself  with  this;  but 
what  will  not  the  passionate  promise  for  others  and 
themselves!  Know,  then,  that  the  matter  is  not  in 
the  least  concluded  as  it  yet  stands.  She  is  happy, 
you  tell  us,  —  happy  by  her  own  activity  and  merit : 
but  the  youth  would  like  to  learn  the  How,  the  When, 
and  the  Where ;  and,  what  is  worse  than  this,  his 
idsters,  too,  would  like  to  learn.  Half  a  year  is  gone 
since  your  departure :  till  the  end  of  another  half-year 
we  cannot  hope  to  see  you.  Could  not  you,  like  a 
shrewd  and  knowing  man,  contrive  to  play  your  eter- 
nal Bauge-tt-Noir  in  our  neighbourhood  ?  I  have  seen 
people  that  could  make  the  knight  skip  over  all  the 
chess-board  without  ever  lighting  twice  on  one  spot 
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Tou  should  learn  this  feat :  your  friends  would  not  have 
to  want  you  so  long. 

But,  to  set  my  good  will  to  you  in  the  clearest  light, 
I  now  tell  you  in  confidence,  that  there  are  two  most 
enchanting  creatures  on  the  road :  whence  I  say  not, 
nor  whither ;  described  they  cannot  be,  and  no  eulogy 
will  do  them  justice.  A  younger  and  an  elder  lady, 
between  whom  it  always  grieves  one  to  make  choice, 
—  the  former  so  lovely,  that  all  must  wish  to  be 
loved  by  her ;  the  latter  so  attractive,  that  you  must 
wish  to  live  beside  her,  though  she  did  not  love  you. 
I  could  like,  with  all  my  heart,  ta  see  you  hemmed 
in  for  three  days  between  these  two  splendours :  on  the 
morning  of  the  fourth,  your  rigorous  vow  would  stand 
you  in  excellent  stead. 

By  way  of  foretaste  I  send  you  a  story,  which,  in 
some  degree,  refers  to  them:  what  of  it  is  true  or 
fictitious  you  can  try  to  learn  from  themselves. 

THE   MAN   OF    FIFTY. 

The  major  came  riding  into  the  court  of  the  man- 
sion; and  Hilaria,  his  niece,  was  already  standing 
without,  to  receive  him  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs 
which  led  up  to  the  apartments.  Scarcely  could  he 
recognise  her ;  for  she  had  grown,  both  in  stature  and 
beauty.  She  flew  to  meet  him :  he  pressed  her  to  his 
breast  with  the  feeling  of  a  father. 

To  the  baroness,  his  sister,  he  was  likewise  welcome ; 
and,  as  Hilaria  hastily  retired  to  prepare  breakfast, 
the  major  said  with  a  joyful  air,  "  For  this  time  I  can 
come  to  the  point  at  once,  and  say  that  our  business 
is  finished.  Our  brother,  the  chief  marshal,  has  at  last 
convinced  himself  that  he  can  neither  manage  farmers 
nor  stewards.  In  his  lifetime  he  makes  over  the 
estates  to  us  and  our  children :  the  annuity  he  bargains 
for  is  high,  indeed,  but  we  can  still  pay  it ;  we  gain 
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somediiiig  for  tlie  present,  and  for  the  fatue  all  This 
new  arrangement  is  to  be  completed  forthwith.  And, 
as  I  Teiy  soon  expect  my  disdiarge,  I  can  again  look 
forward  to  an  active  life,  which  may  secore  decided 
adTBDtagee  to  ns  and  oar&  We  shaU  calmly  see  our 
cliildren  growing  up  beside  us ;  and  it  will  depend  on 
iifl^  00  thfion,  to  hacAen  their  union." 

«  AU  this  were  weU,"  said  the  baroness,  ''had  not  I 
a  aeeret  to  inf wm  thee  oi,  which  I  myself  discovered 
firaL  Hilaria's  heart  is  no  longer  free:  on  her  side 
thy  son  has  little  or  nothing  to  hope  for." 

'What  sayest  thou?"  cried  the  major.  ''Is  it  possi- 
ble ?  While  we  have  been  taking  ail  pains  to  settle 
eeonomical  concerns,  does  inclination  play  us  sudi 
a  trick  ?  Tell  me,  love,  quick,  tell  me,  who  is  it  that 
has  fettered  Hilaria's  heart  ?  Or  is  it  then,  so  bad  as 
tUs  ?  Is  it  not^  perhaps,  some  transient  iminression  we 
may  hope  to  efibce  again  ? " 

"Thou  must  think  and  guess  a  little  first,"  replied 
the  baroness,  and  thereby  heightened  his  impatience; 
It  had  mounted  to  the  utmost  pitch,  when  the  entrance 
of  Hilaria,  with  the  servants  bringing  in  breakfast,  put 
a  negative  on  any  quick  solution  of  the  riddla 

The  major  himself  thought  he  saw  the  fair  girl  with 
other  eyes  than  a  little  while  before.  He  almost  felt 
as  if  jealous  of  the  happy  man  whose  image  had  been 
able  to  imprint  itself  on  a  soul  so  lovely.  The  break- 
fast he  could  not  reUsh ;  and  he  noticed  not  that  all 
was  ordered  as  he  liked  to  have  it,  and  as  he  had 
used  to  wish  and  require  it 

In  this  silence  and  stagnation  Hilaria  herself  almost 
lost  her  liveliness.  The  mother  felt  embarrassed  and 
led  her  daughter  to  the  harpsichord ;  but  Hilaria's 
qiri^litly  and  expressive  playing  scarcely  extorted 
any  approbation  from  the  major.  He  wished  the 
breakfast  and  the  lovely  girl  fairly  out  of  the  way; 
and  the  baroness  was  at  last  obliged  to  resolve  on 
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breaking  up,  and  proposed  to  her  brother  a  walk  in 
the  garden. 

No  sooner  were  they  by  themselves,  than  the  major 
pressingly  repeated  his  question,  to  which,  after  a 
pause,  his  sister  answered,  smiling,  ^  If  thou  wouldst 
find  the  happy  man  whom  she  loves,  thou  hast  not  far 
to  go  :  he  is  quite  at  hand ;  she  loves  thee  !  " 

The  major  stopped  in  astonishment,  then  cried,  **  It 
were  a  most  unseasonable  jest  to  trick  me  into  such  a 
thought,  which,  if  true,  would  make  me  so  embarrassed 
and  unhappy.  For,  though  I  need  time  to  recover 
from  my  amazement,  I  see  at  one  glance  how  grievously 
our  circumstances  would  be  disturbed  by  so  unlooked- 
for  an  accident  The  only  thing  that  comforts  me,  is 
my  persuasion  that  attachments  of  this  sort  are  appar- 
ent merely,  that  a  self-deception  lurks  behind  them, 
and  that  a  good,  true  soul  will  undoubtedly  return 
from  such  mistakes,  either  by  its  own  strength,  or 
at  least  by  a  little  help  from  judicious  frienda" 

"  I  am  not  of  that  opinion,'*  said  the  baroness :  "  by 
all  the  symptoms,  Hilaria's  present  feeling  is  a  very 
serious  one." 

<'  A  thing  so  unnatural  I  should  not  have  expected 
from  so  natural  a  character,"  replied  the  major. 

"So  unnatural  it  is  not,  after  all,"  said  his  sister. 
"I  myself  recollect  having,  in  my  own  youth,  an 
attachment  to  a  man  still  older  than  thou.  Thou  art 
fifty,  —  not  so  very  great  an  age  for  a  (jerman,  if, 
perhaps,  other  livelier  nations  do  fail  sooner." 

"  But  how  dost  thou  support  thy  conjecture  ? "  said 
the  major. 

''  It  is  no  conjecture,  it  is  certainty.  The  details 
thou  shalt  learn  by  and  by." 

Hilaria  joined  them;  and  the  major  felt  himself^ 
against  his  will,  a  second  time  altered.  Her  presence 
seemed  to  him  still  dearer  and  more  precious  than  be- 
fore, her  manner  more  affectionate  and  tender :  already 
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he  hegui  to  pat  some  faiik  in  his  aister^s  statement. 
The  feeling  was  hi^^y  ddigbtfojl,  though  he  neither 
would  permit  nor  confess  thi«*  to'  his  mind.  Hikria 
waa^  in  troth,  pecnliarly  intetesliilg :  her  manner 
blfgried  in  closest  union  a  soft  shyness  as  toward 
a  lover,  and  a  trostfol  frankness  as  toward  an  uncle ; 
for  ahe  really,  and  with  her  whole  souJ,  loved  him. 
The  garden  lay  in  aU  the  pomp  of  spring;  and  the 
major,  who  saw  so  many  old  trees  again  puttinjs'on 
thai  vesture,  mi^t  also  believe  in  the  returning  l&Mus 
own  qpring.  And  who  would  not  have  been  temfited 
to  it  at  the  side  of  this  most  lovely  maiden  ? 

So  passed  the  day  with  them ;  the  various  household 
epochs  were  gone  throu^  in  hi^  cheerfulness :  in  the 
evening  after  supper,  Hilaria  returned  to  her  harp- 
sichord ;  the  major  listened  with  other  ears  than  in  the 
morning:  one  melody  winded  into  another,  one  song 
produced  a  second;  and  scarcely  could  midnigjht  sep- 
arate the  little  party. 

On  retiring  to  his  room,  the  major  found  everything 
arranged  to  suit  his  old  habitual  conveniences:  some 
copper-plates,  even,  which  he  liked  to  look  at,  had  been 
shifted  from  other  apartments;  and,  his  eyes  being  at 
last  opened,  he  saw  himself  attended  to  and  flattered  in 
the  most  minute  particulara 

A  few  hours'  sleep  sufBced  on  this  ocdision:  his 
buoyant  spirits  aroused  him  early.  But  now  he  soon 
found  occasion  to  obserN'-e  that  a  new  order  of  things 
carries  many  inconveniences  along  with  it.  His  old 
groom,  who  also  discharged  the  functions  of  lackey  and 
vakt,  he  had  not  once  reproved  during  many  years,  for 
ill  went  its  usual  course  in  the  most  rigid  order ;  the 
borses  were  dressed  and  the  clothes  brushed  at  the 
proper  moment:  but  to-day  the  master  had  risen 
cttlier,  and  nothing  suited  as  it  used  to  do. 

Erelong  a  new  circumstance  combined  with  this  to 
mSe  hm  still  furtber.     At  other  times  ajl  had  beep 
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right,  as  his  servant  had  prepared  it  for  him:  now, 
however,  on  advancing  t&  the  glass,  he  found  himself 
not  at  all  as  he^<.^nehed  to  be.  Some  gray  hairs  he 
could  not  deny^siild  of  wrinkles  also  there  appears  to 
have  been  a%ts$9e  or  two.  He  wiped  and  powdered 
more  thaB'*}isual,  and  was  fain  at  last  to  let  matters 
stand  lis  they  could.  Then  it  seemed  there  were  still 
creases  jji  his  coat,  and  still  dust  on  his  boots.  The 
old>^a6m  knew  not  what  to  make  of  this,  and  was 
•'itEHazed  to  see  so  altered  a  master  before  him. 
'.-./•  In  spite  of  all  these  hinderances,  the  major  got  down 
'.  to  the  garden  in  good  time.  Hilaria,  whom  he  hoped 
to  find  there,  he  actually  found.  She  brought  him 
a  nosegay ;  and  he  had  not  the  heart  to  kiss  her  as 
usual,  and  press  her  to  his  breast.  He  felt  himself  in 
the  most  delightful  embarrassment,  and  yielded  to  his 
feelings  without  reflecting  whither  they  might  carry 
him. 

The  baroness  soon  joined  them,  and,  directing  her 
brother  to  a  note  which  had  just  been  brought  her  by 
a  special  messenger,  she  cri^,  "Thou  wilt  not  guess 
whom  this  announces  to  us !  " 

"  Tell  us  at  once,  then,"  said  the  major ;  and  it  now 
appeared  that  an  old  theatrical  friend  was  travelling 
by  a  road  not  far  off,  and  purposing  to  call  for  a 
moment.  "  I  am  anxious  to  see  him  again,"  said  the 
major:  "he  is  no  chicken  now,  and  I  hear  he  stiD 
plays  young  parts." 

"  He  must  be  ten  years  older  than  thou,"  replied  the 
baroness. 

"He  must,"  said  the  major,  "from  all  that  I 
remember." 

They  had  not  waited  long,  when  a  lively,  handsome, 
courteous  man  stepped  forward  to  them.  Yet  the 
friends  soon  recognised  each  other,  and  recollections  of 
all  sorts  enlivened  the  conversation.  They  proceeded 
to  questions,  to  answers,  to  narratives :  they  mutually 
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known  their  present  situations,  and  in  a  short 
tune  felt  as  if  they  had  never  been  separated. 

Secret  history  informs  us  that  this  person  had,  in 
former  days,  being  then  a  very  el^pant  and  graceful 
Toath,  the  good  or  bad  fortune  to  attract  the  favour  of 
a  bdy  ot  rank ;  that,  by  this  means,  he  had  come  into 
pei^xity  and  danger,  out  of  which  the  major,  at  the 
Ycry  moment  when  the  saddest  fate  seemed  impending, 
had  happily  delivered  him.  From  that  hour  he  con- 
tinued grateful  to  the  brother  as  well  as  to  the  sister ; 
for  it  was  she  that,  by  timeful  warning,  had  originated 
their  precautiona 

For  awhile  before  dinner  the  men  were  left  alona 
Not  without  surprise,  nay,  in  some  measure  with 
amazement,  had  the  major  viewed,  as  a  whole  and  in 
detail,  the  exterior  condition  of  his  old  friend.  He 
seemed  not  in  the  smallest  altered,  and  it  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  he  could  still  appear  on  the  stage 
as  an  actor  of  youthful  parts.  "Thou  inspectest  me 
more  strictly  than  is  fair,"  said  he  at  last  to  the  major : 
"I  fear  thou  findest  the  difference  between  this  and 
bygone  times  but  too  great." 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  the  major :  "  on  the  contrary,  it 
fills  me  with  astonishment  to  find  thy  look  fresher 
and  younger  than  mine;  though  I  know  thou  wert 
a  firm-set  mau  at  the  time  when  I,  with  the  bold- 
ness of  a  callow  desperado,  stood  by  thee  in  certain 
straits." 

"  It  is  thy  own  fault,"  replied  the  other :  "  it  is  the 
hult  of  aU  Uke  thee;  and,  though  you  are  not  to 
be  loudly  censured  for  it,  you  are  still  to  be  blamed. 
You  think  only  of  the  needful :  you  wish  to  be,  not  to 
seem.  This  is  very  well  so  long  as  one  is  anything. 
But  when,  at  last,  being  comes  to  recommend  itself  by 
seeming,  and  this  seeming  is  found  to  be  even  more 
transient  than  the  being,  then  every  one  of  you  dis- 
oorers  that   h^  should   not   have  done  amiss,  if,  in 
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his  care  for  what  was  inward^  he  had  not  entirely 
neglected  what  was  outward." 

"  Thou  art  right/'  replied  the  major,  and  could 
scarcely  suppress  a  sigh. 

"  Perhaps  not  altogether  right/'  said  the  aged  youth ; 
"  for  though  in  my  trade  it  were  unpardonable  if  one 
did  not  try  to  parget  up  the  outward  man  as  long  as 
possible,  you  people  need  to  think  of  other  things, 
which  are  more  important  and  profitabla" 

**  Tet  there  are  occasions/'  said  the  major,  "  when  a 
man  feels  fresh  internally,  and  could  wish,  Tidth  all  his 
heart,  that  he  were  fresh  externally  toa" 

As  the  stranger  could  not  have  the  slightest  suspi- 
cion of  the  major's  real  state  of  mind,  he  took  these 
words  in  a  soldierly  sense,  and  copiously  explained 
how  much  depended  on  externals  in  the  art  military, 
and  how  the  ofBcer  who  had  so  much  attention  to 
bestow  on  dress  might  apply  a  little  also  to  skin  and 
hair. 

"  For  example/'  continued  he,  "  it  is  inexcusable  that 
your  temples  are  already  gray,  that  wrinkles  are  here 
and  there  gathering  together,  and  that  your  crown 
threatens  to  grow  bald.  Now  look  at  me,  old  fellow 
as  I  am!  See  how  I  have  held  out!  And  all  this 
without  witchcraft,  and  with  far  less  pains  and  care 
than  others  take,  day  after  day,  in  spoiling,  or  at  least 
wearying,  themselves." 

The  major  found  this  accidental  conversation  too 
precious  an  afiair  to  think  of  ending  it  soon,  but  he 
went  to  work  softly  and  with  precaution  toward  even 
an  old  acquaintance.  ''  This  opportunity,  alas  I  I  have 
lost,"  cried  he ;  ''  and  it  is  past  recalling  now :  I  must 
even  content  myself  as  I  am,  and  you  will  not  think 
worse  of  me  on  that  account." 

"  Lost  it  is  not/'  said  the  other,  "  were  not  you  grave 
gentlemen  so  stiff  and  stubborn,  did  you  not  directly 
oaU  ope  vaia  if  he  thinks  abgut  his  person,  and  QfU9( 
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MMWLj  from  you  the  happiness  of  being  in  pleasant 
oompany,  and  pleasing  there  yoiir8elve&'' 

"  If  it  is  not  magic,"  smiled  the  major, "  that  you  peo- 
ple nae  for  keeping  yourselves  young,  it  is,  at  all  events, 
a  aeciet:  or  at  least,  you  have  arcana,  such  as  one 
cften  sees  bejHAised  in  newspapers;  and  from  these 
yon  pi<dc  out  the  best* 

*  Joke  or  earnest,**  said  the  other,  *  thou  hast  spoken 
tmlL  Among  the  many  things  that  have  been  tried 
for  giving  some  repair  to  the  exterior,  which  <rften 
fuls  far  sooner  than  the  interior,  there  are,  in  fact,  cer- 
tain invaluable  redpes,  simple  as  well  as  compound; 
which,  as  imparted  to  me  by  brethren  of  the  crafty 
purchased  for  ready  money,  or  hit  upon  by  chance,  I 
have  proved,  and  found  effectual  By  these  I  now  hold 
fut  and  persevere,  yet  without  abandoning  my  further 
researchesL  So  much  I  may  tell  thee,  and  without 
exaggeration:  a  dressing-box  I  carry  with  me  beyond 
all  price !  A  box  whose  influences  I  could  like  to  try 
OQ  thee,  if  we  chanced  any  time  to  be  a  fortnight 
together." 

The  thought  that  such  a  thing  was  possible,  and 
that  this  possibility  was  held  out  to  him  so  acciden- 
tally at  the  very  moment  of  need,  enlivened  the  spirit 
of  the  major  to  such  a  degree  that  he  actually  appeared' 
much  fresher  and  brisker  already :  at  table,  excited  by 
die  hope  oi  bringing  head  and  face  into  harmony  with 
his  heart,  and  by  eagerness  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
methods  of  doing  so,  he  was  quite  another  man ;  he 
met  EUlaria's  graceful  attentions  with  alacrity  of  soul, 
and  even  looked  at  her  with  a  certain  confidence,  which, 
in  the  morning,  he  was  far  from  feeling. 

If  the  dramatic  stranger  had  contrived,  by  many 
recollections,  stories,  and  happy  hits,  to  keep  up  the 
dieerful  humour  once  excited,  he  so  much  the  more 
akrmed  the  major,  on  signifying,  when  the  cloth  was 
removed,  that  he  must  now  think  of  setting  forth,  and 
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continuing  his  journey.  By  every  scheme  in  -his  ^pawesr 
the  major  strove  to  facilitate  his  friend's  stay,  at  least 
for  the  night;  he  pressingly  engaged  to  have  horses 
and  relays  in  readiness  next  morning :  in  a  word,  the 
healing  toilet  was  absolutely  not  to  get  out  of  the 
premises,  till  once  he  had  obtained  more  light  on  its 
contents  and  use. 

The  major  saw  very  well  that  here  no  time  must  be 
lost :  he  accordingly  endeavoured,  soon  after  dinner,  to 
take  his  old  favourite  aside  and  speak  with  him  in 
private.  Not  having  the  heart  to  proceed  directly  to 
the  point,  he  steered  toward  it  from  afar  off,  and,  tak- 
ing up  the  former  conversation,  signified  that  he,  for 
his  part,  would  willingly  bestow  more  care  on  his 
exterior,  were  it  not  that  people,  the  moment  they 
observed  a  man  making  such  an  attempt,  marked  him 
down  for  vain,  and  so  deducted  from  hnn,  in  regard  to 
moral  esteem,  what  they  felt  obliged  to  yield  him  in 
regard  to  sensible, 

"  Do  not  vex  me  with  such  phrases ! "  said  his  friend : 
"  these  are  words  to  which  society  has  got  accustomed 
without  attaching  any  meaning  to  them,  or,  if  we  take 
it  up  more  strictly,  by  which  it  indicates  its  unfriendly 
and  spiteful  nature.  If  thou  consider  it  rightly,  what, 
tifter  all,  is  this  same  vanity  they  make  so  much  ado 
about  ?  Every  man  should  feel  some  pleasure  in 
himself,  and  happy  he  who  feels  it.  But  if  he  does 
feel  it,  how  can  he  help  letting  others  notice  it  ?  How 
shall  he  hide,  in  the  midst  of  life,  that  it  gives  him  joy 
to  be  alive  ?  If  good  society,  and  I  mean  this  exclup 
sively  here,  only  blamed  such  indications  when  they 
became  too  violent ;  when  the  joy  of  one  man  over  his 
existence  hindered  others  to  have  joy  and  to  show  it 
over  theirs,  —  it  were  good  and  well;  and  from  this 
excess  the  censure  has,  in  fact,  originally  sprung.  But 
what  are  we  to  make  of  that  strange,  prim,  abnegating 
rigour  against  a  thing  which  cannot  be  avoided  ?    Wbj 
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not  a  dispky  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  others  be 
innocent  and  tolerable,  which,  more  ot  lesa. 
from  tinie  to  time  allow  onrselves  ?  For  it  is  the 
one  has  in  himself,  the  desire  to  comnranicate 
dds  oonsGioiisness  of  his  to  others^  that  makes  a  man 
agreeable,  —  the  feeling  of  his  own  grace  that  makes 
him  graeefiil  Would  to  Heaven  all  men  were  vain ! 
thai  18,  were  vain  with  clear  perception,  with  modera- 
tion, uid  in  a  proper  sense:  we  should  then,  in  the 
cakivated  world,  have  happy  times  of  it  Women,  it 
18  told  us,  are  vain  from  the  very  cradle;  y^  does 
it  not  become  them,  do  they  not  please  us  the  more  ? 
How  can  a  youth  form  himself  if  he  is  not  vain  ?  An 
empty,  hollow  nature  will,  by  this  means,  at  least  con- 
trive to  give  itself  an  out^^ud  show;  and  a  proper 
man  will  soon  train  himself  from  the  outside  inwards. 
As  to  my  own  share,  I  have  reason  to  consider  myself, 
in  tills  point,  a  most  happy  man :  for  my  trade  justifies 
me  in  being  vain ;  and,  the  vainer  I  am,  the  more  satis- 
bction  I  give.  I  am  praised  when  others  are  blamed, 
and  have  still,  in  this  very  way,  the  happiness  and  the 
light  to  gratify  and  charm  the  public  at  an  age  when 
others  are  constrained  to  retire  from  the  scene,  or  linger 
on  it  only  with  disgrace." 

The  major  heard  with  no  great  joy  the  issue  of  these 
reflections.  The  little  word  vanity,  as  he  pronounced 
it,  had  been  meant  to  serve  as  a  transition  for  enabling 
1dm  to  introduce,  with  some  propriety,  the  statement 
of  his  own  wish.  But  now  he  was  afraid,  if  their 
dialogue  proceeded  thus,  he  should  be  led  still  farther 
from  his  aim :  so  he  hastened  to  the  point  directly. 

■  For  my  own  part,"  said  he,  "  I  should  by  no  means 
disncline  to  enlist  under  thy  flag,  since  thou  still 
bddest  it  to  be  in  time,  and  thinkest  I  might  yet  in 
some  degree  make  up  for  what  is  lost.  Impart  to  me 
somewhat  of  thy  tinctures,  pomades,  and  balsams ;  and 
I  win  make  a  trial  of  them." 
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^  Impartdng,"  said  the  other,  *"  is  a  harder  task  than 
you  suppose.  Here,  for  example,  it  were  still  to  small 
purpose  that  I  poured  thee  out  some  liquors  from  my 
vials,  and  left  the  half  of  the  best  ingrodients  in  my 
toilet :  the  appliance  is  the  hardest  You  cannot,  on 
the  instant,  appropriate  what  is  given  you.  How  thia 
and  that  suit  together;  under  what  circumstances,  in 
what  sequence,  things  are  to  be  used,  —  all  this  re- 
quires practice  and  study,  —  nay,  study  and  practice 
themselves  will  scarcely  profit,  if  one  bring  not  to  the 
business  a  natural  genius  for  it." 

**  Thou  art  now,  it  seems,  for  drawing  back,"  said  the 
major.  ''  Thou  raisest  difficulties  when  I  would  have 
thy  truly  somewhat  fabulous  assertions  rendered  cer- 
tain. Thou  hast  no  mind  to  let  me  try  thy  words  by 
the  test  of  action." 

"  By  such  banterings,  my  friend,"  replied  the  other. 
**  thou  wouldst  not  prevail  on  me  to  gratify  thy  wish, 
if  it  were  not  that  I  entertain  such  affection  for  thee, 
and,  indeed,  first  made  the  proposal  myself.  Besides^ 
if  we  consider  it,  man  has  quite  a  peculiar  pleasure 
in  making  proselytes;  in  bringing  what  he  values  in 
himself  into  view  also,  without  himself,  on  others; 
causing  others  to  enjoy  what  he  enjoys;  finding  in 
others  his  own  likeness,  represented  and  reflected  back 
to  him.  In  sooth,  if  this  is  selfishness,  it  is  of  the 
most  laudable  and  lovable  sort,  —  that  selfishness  which 
has  made  us  men  and  keeps  us  so.  From  this  uni- 
versal feeling,  then,  apart  from  my  friendship  to  thee» 
I  shall  be  happy  in  having  such  a  scholar  in  the  great 
youth-renewing  art.  But,  as  from  a  master  it  may 
be  expected  that  he  shall  produce  no  botcher  by  his 
training,  I  confess  myself  a  little  at  a  loss  how  to  set 
about  it.  I  told  thee  already  that  neither  recipes  nor 
instructions  would  avail :  the  practice  cannot  be  taught 
by  universal  rules.  For  my  sake,  and  from  the  wish 
to  propagate  my  doctrine,  I  am  ready  to  make  any 
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sacrifice.  The  greatest  in  my  power  for  the  present 
moment  I  will  now  propose  to  thee.  I  shall  leave 
my  servant  here,  —  a  sort  of  waiting-man  and  con jurer, 
—  whOy  if  he  does  not  understand  preparing  every- 
thing, if  he  has  not  yet  been  initiated  into  all  the 
mysteries,  can  apply  my  preparations  perfectly,  and, 
in  the  first  stage  of  the  attempt,  will  be  of  great  use 
to  thee,  till  once  thou  have  worked  thy  way  so  far 
into  the  art,  that  I  may  reveal  to  thee  the  higher  secrets 
also." 

''Howl**  cried  the  major,  ''thou  hast  stages  and 
degrees  in  thy  art  of  making  young?  Thou  hast 
secrets,  even  for  the  initiated  ? " 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  replied  the  other.  *•  That  were 
but  a  sorry  art  which  could  be  comprehended  all  at 
once,  the  last  point  of  which  could  be  seen  by  one  just 
entering  its  precincts." 

Without  loss  of  time  the  waiting-man  was  formally 
consigned  to  the  major,  who  engaged  to  treat  him 
handsomely.  The  baroness  was  called  on  for  drawers, 
boxes,  glasses,  to  what  purpose  she  knew  not;  the 
partition  of  the  toiletnstore  went  forward ;  the  friends 
kept  together  in  a  gay  and  sprightly  mood  till  after 
nightfall  At  moonrise,  some  time  later,  the  guest 
took  his  leave,  promising  erelong  to  return. 

The  major  reached  his  chamber  pretty  much  fatigued. 
He  had  risen  early,  had  not  spared  himself  throughout 
the  day,  and  now  hoped  very  soon  to  get  to  bed.  But 
here,  instead  of  one  servant,  he  found  twa  The  old 
groom,  in  his  old  way,  rapidly  undressed  him;  but 
now  the  waiting-man  stepp^  forth,  and  signified,  that, 
for  appliances  of  a  renovating  and  cosmetic  nature, 
the  peculiar  season  was  night,  that  so  their  efiects, 
assisted  by  a  peaceful  sleep,  might  be  stronger  and 
safer.  The  major  was  obliged  to  content  himself,  and 
let  his  head  be  anointed,  his  face  painted,  his  eyebrows 
pencilled,  and  his  lips  tipped  with  salva    Besides  all 
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this,  there  were  various  ceremonies  still  required ;  nay, 
the  very  night-cap  was  not  to  be  put  on  immediately, 
not  till  a  net,  or  even  a  fine  leather  cap,  had  beeia 
drawn  on  next  the  head. 

The  major  laid  himself  in  bed  with  a  sort  of  un- 
pleasant  feeling,  which,  however,  he  had  no  time  to 
investigate  the  nature  of ;  as  he  very  soon  fell  asleep. 
But,  if  we  might  speak  with  his  spirit,  we  should  say 
he  felt  a  little  mummy-like,  somewhat  between  a  sick 
man  and  a  man  embaJmed.  Yet  the  sweet  image  of 
Hilaria,  encircled  with  the  gayest  hopes,  soon  led  him 
into  a  refreshing  sleep. 

In  the  morning,  at  the  proper  hour,  the  groom  was 
ready  in  his  placa  All  that  pertained  to  his  maater's 
equipment  lay  in  wonted  order  on  the  chairs ;  and  the 
major  was  just  on  the  point  of  rising,  when  the  new 
attendant  entered,  and  strongly  protested  against  any 
such  precipitation.  He  must  rest,  he  must  wait,  if 
their  enterprise  were  to  prosper,  if  they  were  to  be 
rewarded  for  their  pains  and  labour.  The  major  now 
learned  that  he  had  to  rise  by  and  by,  to  take  a  sUght 
breakfast,  and  then  go  into  a  bath,  which  was  already 
prepared  for  him.  The  regulations  were  inflexible, 
they  required  a  strict  observance;  and  some  hours 
passed  away  under  these  occupations. 

The  major  abridged  the  resting-time  after  his  bath, 
and  thought  to  get  his  clothes  about  him :  for  he  was 
by  nature  expeditious,  and  at  present  he  longed  to  see 
Hilaria ;  but  in  this  point  also  his  new  servant  thwarted 
him,  and  signified,  that  in  all  cases  he  must  drop  the 
thought  of  being  in  a  hurry.  Whatever  he  did,  it 
appeared,  must  be  done  leisurely  and  pleasurably;  but 
the  time  of  dressing  was  especially  to  be  considered  as 
a  cheerful  hour  for  conversation  with  one's  self. 

The  valet's  manner  of  proceeding  completely  agreed 
with  his  words.  But,  in  return,  the  major,  when,  on 
stepping  forward  to  the  glass,  he  saw  himself  trimnoodl 
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in  the  nettest  fashion,  really  thought  that  he  was 
droaood  than  formerly.  Without  many  woids 
tka  oonjoier  had  changed  the  very  uniform  into  a 
never  cot^  having  spent  the  ni^t  in  workmg  at  iL 
An  i^pateotly  so  quick  rejuvenescence  put  the  major 
IB  his  Iivdiest  mood;  so  that  he  felt  himself  as  if 
leaofatody  both  without  and  within,  and  hastened  with 
jmpatannt  loqging  to  his  friends. 

He  foond  his  sister  engaged  in  looking  at  the  pedi- 
gree which  she  had  caused  to  be  hung  up;  the  con- 
ynaatiaa  last  night  having  turned  on  some  collateral 
ffphtiom,  unmarried  persons^  or  resident  in  foreign 
eoantrifis^  or  entirely  gone  out  of  sight,  from  all  of 
whom  the  baroness  and  her  brother  had  more  or  less 
hope  of  heritages   for  themselves   or  their  families. 
They   oooversed  awhile    on    these    matters,   without 
oKHtioiiing  the  drcumstanoe  that  all  their  economical 
cues  and  exertions  had  hitherto  been  solely  directed 
10  their  children.     By  Hilaria's  attachment  the  whole 
of  dus  prospect  had  altered,  yet  neither  the  major  nor 
his  sister  could  summon  courage  to  mention  it  further 
it  this  moment. 

The  baroness  left  the  room :  the  major  was  standing 
alone  before  this  laconic  history  of  his  family ;  Hilaria 
ttepped  in  to  him;  she  leaneid  herself  on  him  in  a 
kind,  childlike  way,  looked  at  the  parchment,  and 
asked  him  whom  of  all  these  he  had  known,  and  who  of 
them  were  still  left  and  living. 

The  major  began  his  delineation  vrith  the  oldest  of 
whom  any  dim  recollection  remained  with  him  from 
diildhood.  Then  he  proceeded  farther;  painted  the 
dniacters  of  several  fathers,  the  likeness  or  unlikeness 
of  their  children  to  them;  remarked  that  the  grand- 
fiudier  often  reappeared  in  the  grandson;  spoke,  by 
the  way,  of  the  influence  of  certain  women,  wedded  out 
of  steanger  families,  and  sometimes  changing  the  char- 
of  whole  branches.     He  eulogised  the  virtue  of 
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many  an  ancestor  and  relative,  nor  did  he  hide  their 
failings.  Such  as  had  brought  shame  on  their  lineage 
he  passed  in  silence.  At  length  he  reached  the  lowest 
lines.  Here  stood  his  brother,  the  chief  marshal  him- 
self, and  his  sister,  and  beneath  him  his  son  with 
Hilaria  at  his  side. 

"  These  two  look  each  other  straight  enough  in  the 
face,"  said  the  major ;  not  adding  what  he  thought  of 
the  matter  in  his  heart. 

After  a  pause  Hilaria  answered,  in  a  meek,  small 
tone,  and  almost  with  a  sigh,  "  Yet  those,  surely,  are 
not  to  blame  who  look  upward."  At  the  siame  time 
she  looked  up  to  him  with  a  pair  of  eyes  out  of  which 
her  whole  love  was  speaking. 

<'Do  I  understand  thee  rightly?"  said  the  major, 
turning  round  to  her. 

<'I  can  say  nothing/'  answered  she,  with  a  smile, 
"  which  you  do  not  know  already." 

"Thou  makest  me  the  happiest  man  under  the 
sun,"  cried  he,  and  fell  at  her  feet  "Wilt  thou  be 
mine  ? " 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  rise !     I  am  thine  for  ever.** 

The  baroness  entered.  Though  not  surprised,  she 
rather  hesitated.  **If  it  be  wrong,  sister,"  said  the 
major,  "the  blame  is  thine:  if  it  be  right,  we  will 
thank  thee  for  ever." 

The  baroness  from  youth  upwards  had  so  loved  her 
brother  that  she  preferred  him  to  all  men;  and 
perhaps  Hilaria's  attachment  itself  had,  if  not  arisen 
from  this  sisterly  partiality,  at  least  been  cherished  by 
it.  All  three  now  united  in  one  love,  in  one  delight ; 
and  thus  the  happiest  hours  flew  over  them.  Yet,  at 
last,  their  eyes  reopened  to  the  world  around  them 
likewise;  and  this  rarely  stands  in  unison  with  audi 
emotions. 

They  now  again  bethought  them  of  the  son.  For 
him  Hilaria  bad  been  destined:  this  be  himself  weU 
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Directlj  after  finiflhing  the  bnsinefls  with  the 
dnef  marshal,  the  major  had  appointed  his  son  to  ex- 
pect liim  in  the  garrison,  that  they  mig^t  settle  every 
thing  togeth^,  and  conduct  these  porpoees  to  a  happy 
iviie.  Bnt  now,  by  an  unexpected  occurrence,  the 
iriiole  state  of  matters  had  been  thrown  out  of  joint ; 
the  circamstances  which  before  plied  into  one  another 
80  kindly,  now  seemed  to  be  assuming  a  hostile  aspect ; 
and  it  was  not  easy  to  foresee  what  turn  the  affair 
would  take,  what  temper  would  seize  the  individuals 
eoDoemed  mit. 

Meanwhile  the  major  was  obliged  to  resolve  on 
visUng  his  son,  to  whom  he  had  already  announced 
himnftlf.  Not  without  reluctance,  not  without  singu- 
lar fovecastings,  not  without  pain  at  even  for  a  short 
time  leaving  Hilaria,  he  at  last,  after  much  lingering, 
took  the  road,  and,  leaving  groom  and  horses  behind 
him,  proceeded  with  his  cosmetic  valet,  who  had  now 
become  an  indispensable  appendage,  toward  the  town 
where  his  son  resided. 

Both  saluted  and  embraced  each  other  cordially 
after  so  long  a  separation.  They  bad  much  to  com- 
mnnicate,  y^  they  did  not  just  commence  with  what 
lay  nearest  their  hearts.  The  son  went  into  copious 
talk  about  his  hopes  of  speedy  advancement :  in  return 
tor  which  the  &ther  gave  him  precise  accounts  of 
what  had  been  discussed  and  determined  between  the 
elder  members  of  the  family,  both  in  regard  to  fortune 
in  general,  to  the  individual  estates,  and  everything 
pertaining  to  them. 

The  conversation  was,  in  some  degree,  beginning  to 
fla^  when  the  son  took  heart,  and  said  to  his  father, 
with  a  smile,  "You  treat  me  very  tenderly,  dear 
father ;  and  I  thank  you  for  it.  You  tell  me  of  prop- 
and  fortune,  and  mention  not  the  terms  under 
I,  at  least  in  part,  they  are  to  be  mine  :  you  keep 
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bring  it  forth,  that  I  should  express  my  desire  to  be 
speedily  united  with  that  amiable  maiden." 

At  these  words  the  major  felt  in  great  perpleizitj; 
but  as,  partly  by  nature,  partly  by  old  habit,  it  was 
his  way  to  collect  the  purpose  of  the  man  he  had  to 
treat  with  before  stating  his  own,  he  now  said  nothing; 
and  looked  at  the  son  with  an  ambiguous  smile. 
"You  will  not  guess,  fether,  what  I  have  to  say,* 
continued  the  lieutenant :  <'  I  will  speak  it  out  briefly, 
and  once  for  alL  I  can  depend  on  your  affection^ 
which,  amid  such  manifold  care  for  me,  has  had  due 
regard  for  my  true  happiness  as  well  as  my  fortune. 
Some  time  or  other  it  must  be  said :  be  it  said,  then, 
even  now,  Hilaria  cannot  make  me  happy !  I  think 
of  Hilaria  as  of  a  lovely  relative,  toward  whom  I  would 
live  all  my  days  with  the  friendliest  feelings ;  bat 
another  has  awakened  my  affection,  another  has  found 
my  heart.  The  attachment  is  irresistible :  you  will  not 
make  me  miserable." 

Not  without  effort  did  the  major  conceal  tiie 
cheerfulness  which  was  rising  over  his  face,  and,  in 
a  tone  of  mild  seriousness,  inquire  of  the  son.  Who  the 
person  was  that  had  so  entirely  subdued  him  ?  **  You 
must  see  her  yourself,  father,"  said  the  other ;  *'  for  she 
can  as  little  be  described  as  comprehended.  I  have 
but  one  fear,  —  that  you  yourself  will  be  led  away  by 
her,  like  every  one  that  approaches  her.  By  Heaven, 
it  will  be  so ;  and  I  shall  see  you  the  rival  of  your 
son  I" 

"  But  who  is  she  ?  "  inquired  the  major.  ''  If  it  is 
not  in  thy  power  to  delineate  her  personal  characteris- 
tics, tell  me,  at  least,  of  her  outward  circumstances: 
these,  at  least,  may  be  described." 

"Well,  then,  father,"  replied  the  son;  "and  yefc: 
these  outward  circumstances,  too,  would  be  different, 
in  a  different  person,  would  act  otherwise  on  another.. 
She  is  a  young  widow,  heiress  of  an  old,  rich  maiL 
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lately  deceiEUied ;  independent,  and  well  meriting  to  be 
so;  acquainted  with  many,  loved  by  just  as  many, 
courted  by  just  as  many ;  yet,  if  I  mistake  not  very 
greatly,  in  her  heart  wholly  mina" 

With  joyful  vivacity,  as  the  father  kept  silence,  and 
gave  no  sign  of  disapproval,  the  son  proceeded  to  de- 
scribe the  conduct  of  the  fair  widow  toward  him ;  told 
of  her  all-conquering  grace ;  recounted  one  by  one  her 
tender  expressions  of  favour;  in  which  the  father 
truly  could  see  nothing  but  the  light  friendliness  of  a 
universally  courted  woman,  who,  among  so  many,  may 
indeed  prefer  some  one,  yet  without  on  that  account 
entirely  deciding  for  him.  Under  any  other  circum- 
stances he  would  doubtless  have  endeavoured  to  warn 
a  son,  nay,  even  a  friend,  of  the  self-deception  which 
might  probably  enough  be  at  work  here;  but,  in  the 
present  case,  he  himself  was  so  anxious  for  his  son's 
being  right,  for  the  fair  widow's  really  loving  him,  and 
as  soon  as  possible  deciding  in  his  favour,  that  he 
either  felt  no  scruple  of  this  sort,  or  banished  any  such 
from  his  mind,  perhaps  even  only  concealed  it. 

''Thou  placest  me  in  great  perplexity,"  began  the 
father,  after  some  pause.  "The  whole  arrangement 
between  the  surviving  members  of  our  family  depends 
on  the  understanding  that  thou  wed  Hilaria.  If  she 
wed  a  stranger,  the  whole  fair,  careful  combination  of 
a  fine  fortune  falls  to  the  ground  again ;  and  thou  thy- 
self art  not  too  well  provided  for.  There  is  certainly 
another  way  still,  but  one  which  sounds  rather  strange, 
and  by  which  thou  wouldst  gain  very  little :  I,  in  my 
old  days,  might  wed  Hilaria, — -a  plan  which  could 
hardly  give  thee  any  very  high  satisfaction." 

"  The  highest  in  the  world  I "  exclaimed  the  lieu- 
tenant ;  "  for  who  can  feel  a  true  attachment,  who  can 
enjoy  or  anticipate  the  happiness  of  love,  without  wish* 
ing  every  friend,  every  one  whom  he  values,  the  like 
supreme  felicity  7    You  are  not  old,  father ;  and  how 
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lovely  ifi  Hilaria  I  Even  the  transient  thought  of  offer- 
ing her  your  hand  hespeaks  a  youthful  heart,  an  unim- 
paired spirit.  Let  us  take  up  this  thought,  this  project, 
on  the  spot,  and  consider  and  investigate  it  thorou^y. 
My  own  happiness  would  be  complete  if  I  knew  you 
happy :  I  could  then  rejoice  in  good  earnest,  that  the 
care  you  had  bestowed  on  my  destiny  was  repaid  on 
your  own  by  so  fair  and  high  a  recompense.  I  can 
now  with  confidence  and  frankness,  and  true  openness 
of  heart,  conduct  you  to  my  fair  ona  You  will  ap- 
prove of  my  feelings,  since  you  yourself  feel :  you  will 
not  impede  the  happiness  of  your  son,  since  you  are 
advancing  to  your  own  happinesa" 

With  these  and  other  importunate  words  the  lieuten- 
ant repressed  many  a  scruple  which  his  father  was  for 
introducing,  left  him  no  time  to  calculate,  but  hurried 
off  with  him  to  the  fair  widow,  whom  they  found  in  a 
commodious  and  splendid  house,  with  a  select  rather 
than  numerous  party,  all  engaged  in  cheerful  conversa- 
tion. She  was  one  of  those  female  souls  whom  no 
man  can  escape.  With  incredible  address  she  con- 
trived to  make  our  major  the  hero  of  this  evening. 
The  rest  of  the  party  seemed  to  be  her  family:  the 
major  alone  was  her  guest.  His  circumstances  die 
already  knew  very  well ;  yet  she  had  the  skill  to  ask 
about  them,  as  if  she  were  wishing,  now  at  last,  to  get 
right  information  on  the  subject  trom  himself :  and  so, 
likevdse,  every  individual  of  the  company  was  made  to 
show  some  interest  in  the  stranger.  One  must  have 
known  his  brother,  a  second  his  estates,  a  third  some- 
thing else  concerned  with  him ;  so  that  the  major,  in  the 
midst  of  a  lively  conversation,  still  felt  himself  to  be 
the  centre.  Moreover,  he  was  sitting  next  the  fair  one ; 
her  eyes  were  on  him,  her  smile  was  directed  to  him : 
in  a  word,  he  felt  himself  so  comfortable,  that  he 
almost  forgot  the  cause  which  had  brought  him.  She 
herself  scarcely  ever  mentioned  his  son,  though   the 
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young  man  took  a  keen  share  in  the  conversation: 
it  seemed  as  if ,  in  her  eyes,  he,  like  all  the  rest^ 
was  present  only  on  his  father's  account. 

The  guests  strolled  up  and  down  the  rooms,  and 
grouped  themselves  into  accidental  knots.  The  lieu- 
tenant stepped  up  to  his  fair  one,  and  asked,  **  What 
say  you  to  my  father  ? " 

With  a  smile  she  replied,  <*  Methinks  you  might  well 
take  him  as  a  pattern.  Do  but  look  how  neatly  he 
is  dressed  I  If  his  manner  and  bearing  are  not  better 
than  his  gentle  son's!"  And  thus  she  continued 
to  cry  up  and  praise  the  father  at  the  son's  expense ; 
awakening,  by  this  means,  a  very  mixed  f eeUng  of 
contentment  and  jealousy  in  the  young  man's 
heart 

Erelong  the  lieutenant  came  in  contact  with  hia 
father,  and  recounted  all  this  to  him.  It  made  the 
major's  manner  to  his  fair  hostess  so  much  the  more 
friendly ;  and  she,  on  her  side,  began  to  treat  him  on 
a  more  lively  and  trustful  footing.  In  short,  we  may 
say,  that,  when  the  company  broke  up,  the  major, 
as  well  as  the  rest,  already  belonged  to  her  and  to  her 
circle. 

A  heavy  rain  prevented  the  guests  from  returning 
home  as  they  had  come.  Some  coaches  drove  up, 
into  which  the  walkers  arranged  themselves :  only  the 
lieutenant,  under  the  pretext  that  the  carriage  was 
already  too  crowded,  let  lus  father  drive  away,  and 
stayed  behind. 

The  major,  on  entering  lus  apartment,  felt  actually 
confused  and  giddy  in  mind,  uncertain  of  himself ;  as 
is  the  case  with  us  on  passing  rapidly  from  one  slate  to 
the  opposite.  The  land  still  seems  in  motion  to  a  man 
who  steps  from  shipboard,  and  the  light  still  quivers  in 
the  eye  of  him  who  comes  at  once  into  darkness.  So 
did  the  major  stUl  feel  himself  encircled  with  the  pres* 
ence  of  that  fair  being.     He  wished  still  to  see,  to  hear 
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her,  again  to  see,  again  to  hear  her ;  and,  after  some 
consideration,  he  forgave  his  son ;  nay,  he  thought  him 
happy  that  he  might  pretend  to  the  appropriation  of 
such  loveliness. 

From  these  feelings  he  was  roused  by  the  lieutenant, 
who,  with  lively  expressions  of  rapture,  rushed  into  the 
room,  embraced  his   father,  and  exclaimed,  ''I  am 
the  happiest  man  in  the  world!"    After  several  more 
of  such  preliminary  phrases,  the  two  at  last  came  to 
afQ  expliuiation.     The  father  remarked,  that  the  fair 
lady  in  conversing  with  him  had  not  mentioned  the 
son,  or  hinted  at  him  by  a  single  syllable.     **  That  is 
just  her  soft,  silent,  haJf-concealing,  half-discovering 
way,  by  which  you  become  certain  of  your  wishes,  and 
yet  can  never  altogether  get  rid  of  doubt.     So  was  she 
wont  to  treat  me  hitherto ;  but  your  presence,  father, 
has  done  wonders.     I  confess  it,  I  stayed  behind,  that  I 
might  see  her  one  moment  longer.     I  found  her  walk- 
ing to  and  fro  in  her  still  shining  rooms ;  for  I  know 
it  is  her  custom,  when  the  company  is  gone,  no  li^t 
must  be  extinguished.     She  walks  idone  up  and  dovni 
in  her  magic  halls,  when  the  spirits  are  dismissed 
which  she  had  summoned  thither.     She  accepted  the 
pretext  under  cover  of  which  I  came  back.     She  spoke 
with  kind  grace,  though  of  indifferent  matters.     We 
walked  to  and  fro  through  the  open  doors,  along  the 
whole  suite  of  chambers.     We  had  wandered  several 
times  to  the  end,  into  the  little  cabinet,  which  is  lighted 
only  by  a  dim  lamp.     If  she  was  beautiful  while  mov- 
ing under  the  blaze  of  the  lustres,  she  was  infinitely 
more  so  when  illuminated  by  the  soft  gleam  of  the 
lamp.    We  had  again  reached  the  cabinet;  and,  in 
turning,  we  paused  for  an  instant.     I  know  not  what 
it  was  that  forced  this  audacity  on  me ;  I  know  not 
how  I  could  venture,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  ordinary 
conversation,  all  at  once  to  seize  her  hand,  to  kiss  that 
soft  hand,  and  to  press  it  to  my  heart.     It  was  not 
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dimwn  away.  *  Heavenly  creature ! '  cried  I, '  conceal 
thyself  DO  longer  from  me.  If  in  this  fair  heart  dwells 
favonr  for  the  happy  man  who  stands  before  thee,  dis- 
close it^  confess  if !  The  present  is  the  best,  the  highest 
time.     Banish  me,  or  take  me  to  thy  arms  I ' 

*I  know  not  what  all  I  said,  what  I  looked  and* 
expressed.  She  withdrew  not,  she  resisted  not,  she 
answered  not  I  ventured  to  clasp  her  in  my  arms, 
to  ask  her  if  she  would  be  mine.  I  kissed  her  with 
nptore ;  she  pushed  me  away :  *  Well,  yes,  then :  yes ! ' 
or  some  such  words,  said  she,  in  a  faint  tone,  as  if 
embarrassed.  I  retired,  and  cried,  'I  will  send  my 
iither:  he  shall  speak  for  me.'  'Not  a  word  to  him 
of  this!'  replied  she,  following  me  some  steps.  'Go 
away :  forget  what  has  happened.' " 

What  the  major  thou^t  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
mifcdd.  He  said,  however,  to  his  son,  "  What  is  to  be 
done  now,  thinkest  thou  ?  To  my  mind  the  affair  is, 
by  accident,  so  well  introduced,  that  we  may  now  go 
to  work  a  little  more  formally ;  that  perhaps  it  were 
well  if  I  called  there  to-morrow,  and  proposed  in  thy 


•*  For  Heaven's  sake,  no,  father ! "  cried  the  son :  "  it 
would  spoil  the  whole  business.  That  look,  that  tone, 
must  be  disturbed  and  deranged  by  no  formality.  It  is 
enough,  father,  that  your  presence  accelerates  this  union 
without  your  uttering  a  word  on  the  subject.  Yes,  it 
is  to  you  that  I  owe  my  happiness !  The  respect  which 
my  loved  one  entertains  for  you  has  conquered  every 
scruple,  and  never  would  your  son  have  found  so  good 
a  moment  had  not  bis  father  prepared  it  for  him." 

These  and  such  disclosures  occupied  them  till  far  in 
die  night.  They  mutually  settled  their  plans:  the 
fliajor,  simply  for  form's  sake,  was  to  make  a  parting 
call,  and  then  set  out  to  arrange  his  marriage  with 
Hilaria ;  the  son  was  to  forward  and  accelerate  his,  as 
be  should  find  it  possible. 
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Hersfilia^s  Postscript 

Here  I  break  off,  partly  because  I  can  write  no  more 
at  present,  but  partly  also  to  fix  a  thorn  in  your  heart. 
Now,  answer  the  question  for  yourself :  How  strangely, 
from  all  that  you  have  read,  must  matters  stand  with 
these  ladies  at  present  1  Till  now  they  had  no  mutual 
relation  to  each  other:  they  were  strangers,  though 
each  seemed  to  have  the  prospect  of  a  marriage  which 
was  to  approximate  them.  And  now  we  find  them  in 
company,  but  by  themselves,  without  male  attendance, 
and  wandering  over  the  world.  What  can  have  passed, 
what  can  be  to  follow?  You,  my  worthy  sir,  will 
doubtless  get  quit  of  the  diflSculty  by  mournfully 
claiming  to  yourself,  "These,  also,  are  renunciants  1" 
And  here  you  are  perfectly  right :  but  expectants  too  ? 
This  T  durst  not  discover,  even  if  I  knew  it 

To  show  you  the  way  how  this  amiable  pair  may  be 
met  with  on  your  wandering,  I  adopt  a  singular  expe- 
dient. You  herewith  receive  a  little  clipping  of  a  map : 
when  you  lay  this  in  its  place  on  the  full  map  of  the 
country,  the  magnetic  needle  painted  hei-e  will  point 
with  its  barb  to  the  spot  whither  the  desirable  are 
moving.  This  riddle  is  not  so  very  hard  to  read :  but 
I  could  wish,  that,  from  time  to  time,  you  would  do  the 
like  for  us,  and  send  a  little  snip  of  chart  over  hither ; 
we  should  then,  in  some  measure,  understand  to  what 
quarter  our  thoughts  were  to  be  directed:  and  how 
glad  should  we  be  if  the  needle  were  at  last  attracted 
by  ourselves.  May  all  good  be  given  you,  and  all 
errors  forgiven ! 

It  is  said  of  women,  that  they  cannot  send  away  a 
letter  without  tacking  postscripts  to  the  end  of  it. 
Whatever  inferences  you  may  draw  from  the  fact,  I 
cannot  deny  that  this  is  my  second  postscript,  and  the 
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plaoe,  after  all,  where  I  am  to  tell  yoa  the  flower  of 
the  whole  matter.  Thia  arrow-ahaftyOn  the  little  patch 
of  map,  Hilaiia  herself  was  at  the  pains  to  draw  and  to 
deooiate  with  sach  dainty  plumage:  the  sharp  point, 
however,  was  the  fair  widow's  work.  Have  a  care  that 
it  do  not  scratch,  or  perhaps  jaeroe  you.  Our  baigain 
is,  that  whenever  you  meet,  be  this  where  it  may,  you 
are  f oithwith  to  present  the  small  shred  of  paper,  and 
80  be  the  sooner  and  more  heartdly  admitted  into  trust. 


▲  WOBD  7B0M  THE  IDITOB. 

Tliat  a  certain  deficiency,  peihaps  discernible  in  the 
puts,  certainly  discernible  here  and  tiiere  in  the  whole, 
cannot^  henceforth,  be  avoided,  we  ourselves  take  cour- 
age to  forewarn  the  reader,  vriUiout  fearing  thereby  to 
thvrart  his  enjoyment  In  the  present  task,  undertaken 
truly  with  forethought  and  good  heart,  we  still  meet 
with  all  the  inconveniences  which  have  delayed  the 
publication  of  these  Uttle  volumes  for  twenty  years. 
This  period  has  altered  nothing  for  the  better.  We 
still  find  ourselves  in  more  than  one  way  impeded,  at 
diis  or  that  place  threatened  with  one  obstruction  or 
another.  For  we  have  to  solve  the  uncertain  problem 
of  selecting  from  those  most  multifarious  papers  what 
is  worthiest  and  most  important,  so  that  it  be  grateful 
to  thinking  and  cultivated  minds,  and  refresh  and  for- 
ward them  in  many  a  province  of  life.  Now,  here  are 
the  journals,  more  or  less  complete,  lying  before  us ; 
sometimes  communicable  without  scruple;  sometimes, 
again  by  reason  of  their  unimportant,  and  likewise  of 
their  too  important  contents,  seemingly  unfit  for 
insertion. 

There  are  not  even  wanting  sections  devoted  to  the 
actual  world,  on  statistic,  technical,  and  other  practical 
ertemal  subjects.     To  cut  these  off  as  incongruous. 
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we  do  not  determine  without  reluctance ;  as  life  and 
incKnation,  knowledge  and  passion,  strangely  combin- 
ing together^  go  on  here  in  the  strangest  union. 

Then  we  come  on  sketches  written  with  clear  views 
and  for  glorious  objects,  but  not  so  consequent  and 
deep-searching  that  we  can  fully  approve  of  them,  or 
suppose,  that,  in  this  new  and  so  far  advanced  time, 
they  could  be  readable  and  influential. 

So  likewise  we  fall  in  with  little  anecdotes,  destitute 
of  connection,  difficult  to  arrange  under  heads,  some  of 
them,  when  closely  examined,  not  altogether  unobjec- 
tionable. Here  aod  there  we  discover  more  complete 
narratives,  several  of  which,  though  already  known 
to  the  world,  nevertheless  demand  a  place  here,  and  at 
the  same  time  require  exposition  and  conclusion.  Of 
poems,  also,  there  is  no  want ;  and  yet  it  is  not  always 
easy,  not  always  possible,  to  decide  where  they  should 
be  introduced  with  best  regard  to  the  preserving  and 
assisting  of  their  true  tone,  which  is  but  too  easily  dis- 
turbed and  overturned.  If  we  are  not,  therefore,  as  we 
have  too  often  done  in  bygone  years,  again  to  stop  in 
the  middle  of  this  business,  nothiug  will  remain  for  ns 
but  to  impart  what  we  possess,  to  give  out  what  has 
been  preserved.  Some  chapters,  accordingly,  the  com- 
pletion of  which  might  have  been  desirable,  we  now 
offer  in  their  first  hurried  form,  that  so  the  reader  may 
not  only  feel  the  existence  of  a  want  here,  but  also  be 
informed  what  this  want  is,  and  complete  in  his  own 
mind  whatever,  partly  from  the  nature  of  the  object, 
partly  from  the  intervening  circumstances,  cannot  be 
presented  to  him  perfectly  completed  in  itself,  or 
furnished  with  all  its  requisite  accompaniments. 


CHAPTER  XTTT. 

Ths  proposed  riddle  raised  some  scrupler  in  Wil- 
belm's  mind;  yet  erelong  be  began  to  feel  a  still 
attaraetion  in  tbe  matter,  an  impulse  of  longing  to 
remdk  that  appointed  line,  and  follow  its  direction :  as, 
indeed,  we  are  wont  to  seize  witb  eagerness  any  spe- 
cific object  tbat  excites  our  imagination,  our  active 
facaltiea,  and  to  wisb  that  we  might  accomplish  it  and 
pajriake  of  it. 

A  child  that,  in  asking  alms  of  us,  puts  into  our 
hand  a  card  with  five  lottery  numbers  written  on  it, 
"we  do  not  lightly  turn  away  unserved ;  and  it  depends 
on  the  moment,  especially  if  it  be  shortly  before  the 
drawing,  whether  we  shall  not,  with  accidentally  stimu- 
lated hope,  quite  against  our  usual  custom,  stake  hea\y 
diares  upon  these  very  numbers. 

The  wanderer  now  tried  on  a  large  map  the  little 
fragment  which  had  been  sent  him,  and  stood  surprised, 
amazed,  af&ighted,  as  he  saw  the  needle  pointed  straight 
to  Mignon's  native  place,  to  the  houses  where  she  had 
Inred.  What  his  peculiar  feelings  were,  we  do  not  find 
declared ;  but  whoever  can  bring  back  to  memorj*  the 
end  of  the  "  Apprenticeship,"  will  in  his  own  heart  and 
mind,  without  difficulty,  call  forth  the  like. 

The  chief  cause,  however,  why  we  meet  with  scantier 
records  of  this  excursion  than  we  could  have  wished, 
may  probably  be  this :  that  Wilhelm  chanced  to  fall  in 
with  a  young,  lively  companion  of  his  journey,  oy 
means  of  whom  it  became  easy  to  retain  for  himself 
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and  his  friends  a  vivid  and  strong  remembrance  of 
this  pious  pilgrimage  without  any  aid  of  writing.  Un- 
expectedly he  finds  himself  beside  a  painter,  —  one  of 
that  class  of  persons  whom  we  often  see  wandering 
about  the  world,  and  still  of tener  figuring  in  romances 
and  dramas,  but,  in  this  case,  an  individual  who  showed 
himself  at  once  to  be  really  a  distinguished  artist. 
The  two  very  soon  got  acquainted,  mutually  communi- 
cated their  desires,  projects,  purposes.  And  now  it 
appears  that  this  skilful  artist,  who  delights  in  paint- 
ing aquatical  landscapes,  and  can  decorate  his  pieces 
with  rich,  well-imagined,  well-executed  additions  and 
accompaniments,  has  been  passionately  attracted  by 
Mignon's  form,  destiny,  and  being.  He  has  often 
painted  her  already,  and  is  now  going  forth  to  copy 
from  nature  the  scenes  where  she  passed  her  early 
years ;  amid  these  to  represent  the  dear  child  in  happy 
and  unhappy  circumstances  and  moments,  and  thus  to 
make  her  image,  which  lives  in  all  tender  hearts, 
present  also  to  the  sense  of  the  eye. 

The  friends  soon  reach  the  Lago  Maggiore:  Wil« 
helm  endeavours  by  degrees  to  find  out  the  places 
indicated.  Eural  palaces,  spacious  monasteries,  ferries 
and  bays,  capes  and  landings,  are  visited ;  nor  are  the 
dwellings  of  courageous  and  kind-hearted  fishermen 
forgotten,  or  the  cheerfully  built  villages  along  the 
shore,  or  the  gay  mansions  on  the  neighbouring  heighta 
All  this  the  artist  can  seize,  to  all  of  it  communicate, 
by  light  and  colouring,  the  feeling  suitable  for  each 
scene ;  so  that  Wilhelm  passes  his  days  and  his  hours 
in  heart-searching  emotion. 

In  several  of  the  leaves  stood  Mignon  represented 
on  the  foreground,  as  she  had  looked  and  lived :  Wil- 
helm striving  by  correct  description  to  assist  the  happy 
imagination  of  his  friend,  and  reduce  these  general  con- 
ceptions within  the  stricter  limits  of  individuality. 
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And  thus  you  mi^^  see  the  boj-girl  set  forth  in 
TariooB  attitudes  and  manifold  expression.  Beneath 
die  lofty  poital  of  the  splendid  country-house  she  is 
'ff^n^i^g^  thoughtfully  contemplating  the  marble 
Tf  rufn  in  the  halL  Here  she  rocks  herself,  plimlw'Tig 
u»  and  fro  among  the  waters,  in  the  fastened  boat: 
tiftoe  she  dimbe  the  mast,  and  shows  herself  as  a 
sailor. 

But  distinguished  beyond  all  the  other  pictures  was 
whidi  the  artist^  on  his  journey  hither,  and  prior  to 
his  meeting  with  Wilhelm,  had  combined  and  painted 
with  all  its  characteristic  featurea  In  the  heart  of  the 
mde  mountains  shines  the  graceful  seeming-boy,  en- 
circled with  toppling  cliffs,  besprayed  with  cataracts,  in 
the  middle  of  a  motley  horde.  Never,  perhaps,  was  a 
gnm,  prediRtous,  primeval  mountain-pass  more  beauti- 
fully or  expressivdy  relieved  with  living  figures.  The 
paity-colonred,  gypsy-looking  group,  at  once  rude  and 
fantastic,  strange  and  common,  too  loose  to  cause  fear, 
t4:>o  singular  to  awaken  confidenca  Stout  beasts  of 
burden  are  bearing  along,  now  over  paths  made  of 
tiee^  now  down  by  steps  hewn  in  the  rock,  a  tawdry 
chaotic  heap  of  luggage,  round  which  all  the  iastru- 
ments  of  a  deafening  music  hang  daugling  to  and  fro, 
to  affri^t  the  ear  from  time  to  time  with  rude  tonea 
Amid  all  this  the  lovely  child,  seK-coUected  without 
defiance,  indignant  without  resistance,  led,  but  not 
dragged.  Who  would  not  have  looked  with  pleasure 
at  this  singular  and  impressive  picture  ?  Given  in 
strong  characters,  frownal  the  stern  obstruction  of 
these  rock-masses,  riven  asunder  by  gloomy  chasms, 
towered  up  together,  threatening  to  hinder  all  outgate, 
had  not  a  bold  bridge  betokened  the  possibility  of  again 
coming  into  union  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Nor 
had  tl^  artist,  with  his  quick  feeling  of  fictitious  truth, 
forgot  to  indicate  the  entrance  of  a  cave,  which  you 
might  equally  regard  as  the  natural  laboratorj'  of  huge 
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I  crystals,  or  as  the  abode  of  a  fabulously  frightful  brood 
\of  dragons. 

^  Not  without  a  holy  fear  did  our  friends  visit  the 
marchese's  palace.  The  old  man  was  still  absent  on 
his  travels ;  but,  in  this  circle  also,  the  two  wanderers, 
knowing  well  how  to  apply  and  conduct  themselves, 
both  toward  spiritual  and  temporal  authorities,  were 
kindly  received  and  entertained. 

The  absence  of  the  owner  also  was  to  Wilhelm  very 
pleasant ;  for  although  he  could  have  wished  to  see  the 
worthy  gentleman,  and  would  have  heartily  saluted 
him,  he  felt  afraid  of  the  marchese's  thankful  gen- 
erosity, and  of  any  forced  recompense  of  that  true, 
loving  conduct  for  which  he  had  already  obtained  the 
fairest  reward. 

And  thus  our  friends  went  floating  in  gay  boats 
from  shore  to  shore,  cruising  the  lake  in  every  direc- 
tion. It  was  the  fairest  season  of  the  year :  and  they 
missed  neither  sunrise  nor  sunset,  nor  any  of  the  thou- 
sand shadings  which  the  heavenly  light  first  bounte- 
ously dispenses  over  its  own  firmament,  and  from 
thence  over  lake  and  land ;  not  appearing  itself  in  its 
perfect  glory  till  imaged  back  from  the  watera 

A  luxuriant  vegetable  world,  planted  by  Nature, 
watched  over  and  forwarded  by  Art,  on  every  side  sur- 
rounded them.  The  first  chestnut  forests  they  had 
already  greeted  with  welcome;  and  now  they  could 
not  restrain  a  mournful  smile,  as,  lying  under  the  shade 
of  cypresses,  they  saw  the  laurel  mounting  up,  the 
pomegranates  reddening,  orange  and  citron  trees  un- 
folding themselves  in  blossoms,  and  fruit  at  the  same 
time  glowing  forth  from  the  dark  foliaga 

Through  means  of  his  vivid  associate,  Wilhelm  had 
another  enjoyment  prepared  for  him.  Our  old  friend 
had  not  been  favoured  by  Nature  with  the  eye  of  a 
painter.  Susceptible  of  visual  beauty  only  in  the 
human  form,  h©  oqw  felt,  that  by  the  presence  of  n 
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eompanion,  alike  dispoeed,  but  ttained  to  quite  difiiraent 

jojments  and  activities,  the  sarroanding  world  also 
opened  to  his  sight. 

By  viewing,  under  conversational  direction,  the 
**^»*gmg  glories  of  the  r^on,  and  still  more  by  oon- 
oentrated  inutation,  his  eyes  were  opened,  and  his  mind 
fteed  from  all  its  once  obstinate  doubts.  Hitherto  all 
copies  of  Italian  scenery  had  seemed  to  him  sospidous : 
the  ^y,  he  thought,  was  too  blue ;  the  violet  tone  of 
tlioae  charmii^  distances  was  lovely,  but  untrue ;  and 
the  abundant,  fresh  greoi  too  bright  and  gay ;  but  now 
he  united  in  his  inmost  perceptions  with  his  new  friend, 
and  learned,  susceptible  as  he  was,  to  look  at  the  earth 
with  that  friend's  eyes :  and,  while  Nature  unfolded  the 
open  secret  of  her  beauty,  he  could  not  but  feel  an 
xrrefiiBtible  attraction  toward  Art  as  toward  her  most 
fit  expositor. 

But  his  pictorial  friend  quite  unexpectedly  antici- 
pated his  wishes  in  another  point  The  artist  had 
already  many  times  started  some  gay  song,  and  thus,  in 
hours  of  rest,  delightfully  enlivened  and  accompanied 
their  movement  when  out  in  long  voyages  over  the 
water.  But  now  it  happened,  that,  in  one  of  the 
palaces  they  were  visiting,  he  found  a  curious,  peculiar 
stringed  instrument,  —  a  lute  of  small  size,  strong,  well 
toned,  convenient,  and  portable:  be  soon  contrived  to 
tune  it,  and  then  handled  the  strings  so  pleasantly, 
and  so  well  entertained  those  about  him,  that,  like  a 
new  Orpheus,  he  subdued  by  soft  harmonies  the  usually 
rigorous  and  dry  castellan,  and  kindly  constrained  him 
to  lend  the  instrument  for  a  time,  under  the  condition, 
that,  before  departing,  the  singer  should  faithfully  re- 
turn it,  and,  in  the  interim,  should  come  back  some 
Sunday  or  hoUday,  and  again  gratify  them  by  his 
music. 

Quite  another  spirit  now  enlivened  lake  and  shore : 
boat  and  skiif  strove  which  should  be   nearest  our 
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friends ;  even  freight  and  market  barges  lingered  in  - 
their  neighbourhood ;  rows  of  people  on  the  beach  fol- 
lowed their  course ;  when  landing  they  were  encircled 
by  a  gay-minded  throng ;  when  departing  each  blessed 
them  with  a  heart  contented,  yet  full  of  longing. 

And  now,  at  last,  to  any  third  party  who  had 
watched  our  friends,  it  must  have  been  apparent  enough 
that  their  mission  was,  in  fact,  accomplished:  all 
scenes  and  localities  referring  to  Mignon  had  been,  not 
only  sketched,  but  partly  brought  into  light,  shade,  and 
colour,  partly  in  warm,  midday  hours,  finished  with 
the  utmost  fidelity.  In  effecting  this  they  had  shifted 
from  place  to  place  in  a  peculiar  way,  as  Wilhelm's 
vow  frequently  impeded  them :  this,  however,  they  had 
now  and  then  contrived  to  evade  by  explaining  it  as 
valid  only  on  land,  and  on  water  not  applicable. 

Indeed,  Wilhelm  himself  now  felt  that  their  special 
purpose  was  attained  ;  yet  he  could  not  deny  that  the 
wish  to  see  Hilaria  and  the  fair  widow  must  also  be 
satisfied  if  he  wished  to  leave  this  country  with  a  free 
mind.  His  friend,  to  whom  he  had  imparted  their 
story,  was  no  less  curious,  and  already  prided  himself 
in  the  thought,  that,  in  one  of  his  paintings,  there  was 
a  vacant  space,  which,  as  an  artist,  he  might  decorate 
with  the  forms  of  these  gentle  persons. 

Accordingly,  they  now  cruised  to  and  fro,  watching 
the  points  where  strangers  ai*e  wont  first  to  enter  this 
paradise.  Their  hope  of  meeting  friends  here  had 
already  been  made  known  to  the  boatmen;  and  the 
search  had  not  lasted  long  when  there  came  in  sight 
a  splendid  barge,  which  they  instantly  made  chase  of, 
and  forbore  not  passionately  to  grapple  with  on  reach- 
ing it.  The  dames,  in  some  degree  alarmed  at  this 
movement,  soon  recovered  their  composure  as  Wilhelm 
produced  his  little  piece  of  chart ;  and  the  two,  with- 
out hesitation,  recognised  the  arrow  which  themselves 
had  drawn  on  it.     The  friends  were  then   kindly  in- 
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vited  to  oome  on  board  the  ladies'  baige,  which  they 
did  iriihoat  an  instant's  delay. 

And  now  let  us  figure  to  ourselves  these  four>  as 
they  sit  together  in  the  daintiest  apartment^  the  most 
blisiafnl  world  lymg  round  them,  looking  in  each  other^s 
faces,  fanned  by  soft  airs,  rocked  on  glittering  wavea 
Imagine  the  female  pair,  as  we  lately  saw  them  de- 
scribed; the  male,  as  they  have  together  for  weeks 
been  leading  a  wayfaring  life ;  and  after  a  little  reflec- 
tion we  behold  them  idl  in  the  most  delightful,  but 
also  the  most  dangerous  situation. 

For  the  three  who  have  before,  willingly  or  unwill* 
ingly,  ranked  themselves  in  the  number  of  renunciantSy 
we  have  not  the  worst  to  fear:  the  fourth,  however, 
may,  probably  enough,  too  soon  see  himself  admitted 
into  that  order,  like  the  otherSb 

After  crossing  the  lake  several  times^  and  pointing 
out  the  most  interesting  spots,  both  on  the  shore  and 
the  islands,  our  two  wanderers  conducted  their  fair 
friends  to  the  place  they  were  to  pass  the  night  in; 
where  a  dexterous  guide,  selected  for  this  voyage,  had 
taken  care  to  provide  all  possible  conveniences.  Wil- 
helm's  vow  was  now  a  harsh  but  suitable  master  of 
the  ceremonies ;  for  he  and  his  companion  had  already 
passed  three  days  in  this  very  station,  and  exhausted 
all  that  was  remarkable  in  the  environs.  The  artist, 
not  restrained  by  any  vow,  begged  permission  to  attend 
the  dames  on  shore :  this,  however,  they  declined,  and 
so  the  party  separated  at  some  distance  from  the 
harbour. 

Scarcely  had  the  singer  stepped  into  his  skiff,  which 
hastily  drew  back  from  the  beach,  when  he  seized  his 
lute,  and  gracefully  began  raising  that  strangely  plain- 
tive song  which  the  Venetian  gondoliers  send  forth  in 
clear  melody  from  land  to  sea,  and  from  sea  to  land 
Expert  enough  in  this  feat,  which  in  the  present  in- 
stance proceeded  with  peculiar  tenderness  and  expres- 
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doD,  he  strengthened  his  voice  in  proportion  to  the 
increasing  distance;  so  that  on  the  shore  you  would 
have  thought  you  heard  him  still  singing  in  the  same 
place.  He  at  last  laid  his  lute  aside,  trusting  to  his 
voice  alone,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  observe  that 
the  dames,  instead  of  retiring  into  their  house,  were 
pleased  to  linger  on  the  shore.  He  felt  so  inspired 
that  he  could  not  cease,  not  even  when  night  and 
remoteness  had  withdrawn  everything  from  view ;  till 
at  last  his  calmer  friend  reminded  him,  that,  if  dark- 
ness did  favour  his  tones,  the  skiff  had  already  long 
passed  the  limits  within  which  these  could  take  effect 

According  to  promise,  the  two  parties  again  met 
next  day  on  the  open  lake.  Flying  along,  they  formed 
acquaintance  with  the  lovely  series  of  prospects,  now 
standing  forth  in  separate  distinction,  then  gathering 
into  rows,  and  seen  behind  each  other,  and  at  last 
fading  away,  as  the  higher  eclipsed  the  lower;  aU 
which,  rep^ing  itself  in  the  waters,  affords  in  such 
excursions  the  most  varied  entertainment  Nor,  in  the 
course  of  these  sights,  did  the  copies  of  them,  from  our 
artist's  portfolio,  fail  to  awaken  thoughts  and  anticipa- 
tions of  what,  in  the  present  hour,  was  not  imparted. 
For  all  such  matters  the  still  Hilaria  seemed  to  have  a 
free  and  fair  feeling. 

But,  toward  noon,  singularity  again  came  into  play : 
the  ladies  landed  {done;  the  men  cruised  before  the 
harbour.  And  now  the  singer  endeavoured  to  accom- 
modate his  music  to  a  shorter  distance,  where  not  only 
the  general,  soft,  and  quickly  warbling  tone  of  desire, 
but  likewise  a  certain  gay,  graceful  importunity  might 
be  expected  to  tell.  And  here  now  and  then  some 
one  or  other  of  the  songs,  for  which  we  stand  indebted 
to  our  friends  in  the  "Apprenticeship,"  would  come 
hovering  over  his  strings,  over  his  lips;  but  out  of 
well-meant  regard  to  the  feelings  of  his  hearers,  as 
well  as  to  his  own,  he  restrained  himseU  in  this  par- 
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ticiilar,  and  roved  at  laige  in  foreign  images  and  emo- 
tions^  whereby  his  performance  gained  in  effect,  and 
reached  the  ear  with  so  much  the  more  insinuating 
blandishment.  The  two  friends,  blockading  the  har- 
bour in  this  way,  would  not  have  recollected  the  trivial 
oanoem  of  eating  and  drinking,  had  not  the  more  prov- 
ident fair  ones  sent  them  over  a  supply  of  dainty  bits, 
to  wfaidi  an  accompanying  draught  of  wine  had  the 
best  possible  relish. 

Every  separation,  every  stipulation,  that  comes  in 
the  way  of  our  gathering  passions,  sharpens  instead 
of  stifling  tjiem ;  and  in  this  case,  as  in  others,  it  may 
be  piesumed  that  the  short  absence  had  awakened 
^qual  longing  in  both  parties.  At  all  events,  the 
lames  in  their  gay,  dazding  gondola  were  very  soon 
Co  be  seen  coming  back. 

This  word  gondola,  however,  let  us  not  take  up  in 
the  melancholy  Venetian  meaning:  here  it  signifies  a 
cheerful,  commodious,  social  bark;  which,  had  our 
little  company  been  twice  as  large,  would  still  have 
been  spacious  enough  for  them. 

Some  days  were  spent  in  this  peculiar  way,  between 
meeting  and  parting,  between  separation  and  social 
union ;  but,  amid  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  delight- 
ful intercourse,  departure  and  bereavement  still  hov- 
ered before  the  agitated  soul.  In  presence  of  the  new 
friends  the  old  came  back  into  the  mind :  were  these 
new  ones  absent,  each  could  not  but  admit  that  already 
they  had  taken  deep  root  in  his  remembrance.  None 
bat  a  composed  and  tried  spirit,  like  our  fair  \\idow, 
could  in  such  moments  have  maintained  herself  in 
complete  equilibrium. 

Hilaria's  heart  had  been  too  deeply  wounded  to 
admit  of  any  new  entire  impression :  but  as  the  grace 
of  a  fair  scene  encircles  us  of  itself  with  soothing  influ- 
ences ;  so,  when  the  mildness  of  tender-hearted  friends 
OQQspires  with  it,  there  comes  over  sense  and  soul  a 
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peculiar  mood  of  softness,  -that  recalls  to  us,  as  in 
dreaming  visions,  the  past  and  the  absent,  and  with- 
draws the  present,  as  if  it  were  but  a  show,  into  spir- 
itual remoteness.  Thus,  alternately  rocked  this  way 
and  that,  attracted  and  repelled,  approximated  and 
removed,  they  wavered  and  wended  for  several  day& 

Without  more  narrowly  investigating  these  circum- 
stances, the  shrewd,  experienced  guide  imagined  he 
observed  some  alteration  in  the  calm  demeanour  of  his 
heroines ;  and  when  at  last  the  whimsical  part  of  their 
predicament  became  known  to  him,  he  contrived  here 
also  to  devise  the  most  grateful  expedient.  For,  as 
our  two  shipmen  were  again  conducting  the  ladies  to 
their  usual  place  of  dinner,  they  were  met  by  another 
gay  bark,  which,  falling  fdongside  of  theirs,  exhibited  a 
well-covered  table,  with  all  the  cheerful  invitations  of 
a  festive  repast:  the  friends  could  now  wait  in  com- 
pany the  lapse  of  several  hours,  and  only  night  decided 
the  customary  separation. 

Happily  the  artist  and  Wilhelm  had,  in  their  former 
voyagings,  neglected,  out  of  a  certain  natural  caprice, 
to  visit  the  most  highly  ornamented  of  all  the  islands, 
and  had  even  yet  never  thought  of  showing  to  their 
fair  friends  the  many  artificial  and  somewhat  dilapi- 
dated curiosities  of  the  place,  before  these  glorious 
scenes  of  creation  were  entirely  gone  through.  At 
last,  however,  new  light  rose  on  their  minds.  They 
took  counsel  with  the  guide:  he  contrived  forthwith 
to  expedite  their  voyage,  and  all  looked  on  it  as  the 
most  blissful  they  had  yet  undertaken.  They  could 
now  hope  and  expect,  after  so  many  interrupted  joys, 
to  spend  three  whole  heavenly  days  assembled  together 
in  a  sequestered  abode. 

And  here  we  cannot  but  bestow  on  this  guide  our 
high  commendation:  he  belonged  to  that  nimble, 
active,  dexterous  class,  who,  in  attendance  on  succes- 
sive parties,  often  travel  the  same  roads;  perfectly 
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aoq[iiaiiited  with  the  coDveniences  and  mconveiiiences 
on  all  of  them,  they  understand  how  to  use  the  one 
and  evade  the  other,  and,  without  leaving  their  own 
profit  oat  of  sight,  still  to  conduct  their  patrons  more 
cheaply  and  pleasantly  through  the  country  than  with- 
out such  aid  would  have  heen  possibla 

At  this  time,  also,  a  suflBdent  female  train,  belong- 
ing to  our  dames,  for  the  first  time  stepped  forth  in 
decided  activity ;  and  the  fair  widow  could  now  make 
it  one  of  her  conditions,  that  the  friends  were  to 
remain  with  her  as  guests,  and  content  themselves 
with  what  she  called  her  moderate  entertainment  In 
this  point,  too,  all  prospered ;  for  the  cunning  function- 
ary had,  on  this  occasion  as  on  others,  contrived  to 
make  so  good  a  use  of  the  letters  and  introductions 
which  his  heroines  had  brought  with  them,  that,  the 
owner  of  the  place  they  were  now  about  to  visit  being 
absent,  both  castle  and  garden,  kitchen  included,  were 
thrown  open  for  the  service  of  the  straDgers,  —  nay, 
some  prospect  was  held  out,  even  of  the  cellar.  All 
things  cooperated  so  harmoniously,  that  our  wanderers 
from  the  verv  first  moment  felt  themselves  as  if  at 
home,  as  if  born  lords  of  this  paradise. 

The  whole  luggage  of  the  party  was  now  carried  to 
the  island,  an  arrangement  producing  much  conven- 
ience to  all ;  though  the  chief  advantage  aimed  at  was, 
that  the  portfolios  of  our  artist,  now  for  the  first  time 
all  collected  together,  might  afford  him  means  to  ex- 
hibit in  continuous  sequence  to  his  fair  hostesses  the 
route  he  had  followed.  This  task  was  undertaken  by 
all  parties  with  delight.  Not  that  they  proceeded  in 
the  common  stvle  of  amateur  and  artist,  mutuallv 
eulogising :  here  was  a  gifteil  man,  rewarded  by  the 
most  sincere  and  judicious  praise.  But  that  we  fall 
not  into  the  suspicion  of  attempting,  with  general 
phrases,  to  palm  on  credulous  readers  what  we  could 
not  openly  ^ow  them,  let  us  here  insert  the  judgment 
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of  a  critic,  who  some  years  afterward  viewed  with 
studious  admiration  both  the  pieces  here  in  question, 
and  the  others  of  a  like  or  similar  sort  by  the  same 
hand. 

''He  succeeds  in  representing  the  cheerful  repose 
of  lake-prospects,  where  houses  in  friendly  approxima- 
tion, imaging  themselves  in  the  clear  wave,  seem  as  if 
bathing  in  its  depths;  shores  encircled  with  green 
hills,  behind  which  rise  forest  mountains,  and  icy 
peaks  of  glaciers.  The  tone  of  colouring  in  such 
scenes  is  gay,  mirthfully  clear;  the  distances,  as  if 
overflowed  with  softening  vapour,  which,  from  watered 
hollows  and  river  valleys,  mounts  up  grayer  and 
mistier,  and  indicates  their  windings.  No  less  is  the 
master's  art  to  be  praised  in  views  from  valleys  lying 
nearer  the  high  Alpine  ranges,  where  decHvities  dope 
down,  luxuriantly  overgrown,  and  fresh  streams  roll 
hastily  along  by  the  foot  of  rocks. 

'*  With  exquisite  skill,  in  the  deep,  shady  trees  of  the 
foreground,  he  gives  the  distinctive  character  of  the 
several  species ;  satisfying  us  in  the  form  of  the  whole, 
as  in  the  structure  of  the  branches  and  the  details  of 
the  leaves,  —  no  less  so  in  the  fresh  green,  with  its 
manifold  shadings,  where  soft  airs  appear  as  if  fanning 
us  with  benignant  breath,  and  the  lights  as  if  thereby 
put  in  motion. 

"  In  the  middle  ground  his  hvely  green  tone  grows 
fainter  by  degrees,  and  at  last,  on  the  more  distant 
mountain  tops,  passing  into  weak  violet,  weds  itself 
with  the  blue  of  the  sky.  But  our  artist  is,  above  all, 
happy  in  his  paintings  of  high  Alpine  regions;  in 
seizing  the  simple  greatness  and  stillness  of  their  char- 
acter; the  wide  pastures  on  the  slopes,  clothed  with 
the  freshest  green,  where  dark,  solitary  firs  stand  forth 
from  the  grassy  carpet;  and  from  high  clififs  foaming 
brooks  rush  down.  Whether  he  relieve  his  pasturages 
with  grazing  cattle,  or  the  narrow,  winding,  rocky  path 
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wilb  nmks  and  laden  packhorses^  he  paints  all  with 
equal  trot^  and  ridiness :  still  introduced  in  the  proper 
place,  and  not  in  too  great  copiousness,  thej  decorate 
and  enliven  these  scenes  jidthout  interrupting,  without 
lesaeoingy  their  peaceful  solituda  The  execution  testi- 
fifis  a  master^s  hand,  —  easy  with  a  few  sure  strokes, 
and  yet  completa  In  his  later  pieces  he  employed 
^ffittenng  EngUsh,  permanent  colours  on  paper:  these 
pictures^  accordingly,  are  of  preeminently  blooming 
tone,  cheoful,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  strong  and  sated. 

"  His  views  of  deep  mountain  chasms,  where  round 
and  round  nothing  fronts  us  but  dead  rock ;  where,  in 
Uie  abyss,  overspanned  by  its  bold  arch,  the  wild 
atceam  rages, — are,  indeed,  of  less  attraction  than  the 
former;  yet  Uieir  truth  excites  us;  we  admire  the 
great  effect  of  the  whole,  produced  at  so  little  cost,  by 
a  few  expressive  strokes,  and  masses  of  local  colours. 

"  With  no  less  accuracy  of  character  can  he  repre- 
sent the  r^ons  of  the  topmost  Alpine  ranges,  where 
neither  tree  nor  shrub  any  more  appears;  but  only, 
amid  the  rocky  teeth  and  snow  summits,  a  few  sunny 
spots  clothe  themselves  with  a  soft  sward.  Beautiful 
and  balmy  and  inWtiDg  as  he  colours  these  spots,  he 
has  here  wisely  forborne  to  introduce  grazing  herds; 
for  these  regions  give  food  only  to  the  chamois,  and  a 
perilous  employment  to  the  wild-hay-men. 

**  We  shall  not  de\'iate  from  our  purpose  of  bringing 
the  condition  of  these  waste  scenes  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  conception  of  our  readers,  if  to  this  word,  wild- 
hay-man,  or  WUdheuery  we  subjoin  a  short  explanation. 
It  is  a  name  given  to  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  the  up- 
land Alpine  ranges,  who  occupy  themselves  in  making 
hay  from  such  grassy  spots  as  are  inaccessible  to  cattle. 
For  this  purpose  they  climb,  with  cramps  on  their  feet, 
the  steepest  and  most  dangerous  cliffs;  or  from  hi^ 
let  themselves  down  by  ropes  when  this  is  neces- 
r,  and  so  reach  these  grassy  patches.  '  The  grass 
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once  cut  and  dried  to  hay,  they  throw  it  down  from 
the  heights  into  the  deeper  valleys ;  where,  being  col- 
lected together,  it  is  sold  to  cattle-owners,  with  whom, 
on  account  of  its  superior  quality,  it  finds  a  ready 
market." 

These  paintings,  which  must  have  gratified  and 
attracted  any  eye,  were  viewed  by  Hilaria,  in  particu- 
lar, with  great  attention ;  and  from  her  observations  it 
became  clear,  that,  in  this  department,  she  herself  was 
no  stranger.  To  the  artist,  least  of  all,  did  this  con- 
tinue secret:  nor  could  approval  from  any  one  have 
been  more  precious  to  him  than  from  this  most  grace- 
ful of  all  persons.  Her  companion,  therefore,  kept 
silence  no  longer,  but  blamed  Hilaria  for  not  coming 
forward  with  her  own  accomplishments,  but  lingering 
in  this  case  as  she  always  did,  —  now  where  the  ques- 
tion was  not  of  being  praised  or  blamed,  but  of  being 
instructed.  A  fairer  opportunity,  she  said,  might  not 
easily  occur. 

And  now  it  came  to  light,  when  she  was  thus  forced 
to  exhibit  her  portfolios,  what  a  talent  was  lying  hid 
behind  this  still  and  most  lovely  nature :  the  capacity 
had  been  derived  from  birth,  and  diligently  cultivated 
by  practice.  She  possessed  a  true  eye;  a  delicate 
hand,  such  as  women,  accustomed  to  use  it  in  their 
dressing  and  decorating  operations,  find  available  in 
higher  art.  You  might,  doubtless,  observe  unsureness 
in  the  strokes,  and,  in  consequence,  a  too  undecided 
character  in  the  objects :  but  you  could  not  help  ad- 
miring the  most  faithful  execution ;  though  the  whole 
was  not  seized  in  its  happiest  effect,  not  grouped  and 
adjusted  with  the  skill  of  an  artist.  She  is  afraid,  you 
would  say,  of  profaning  her  object,  if  she  keep  not 
completely  true  to  it ;  hence  slie  becomes  precise  and 
stiff,  and  loses  herself  in  details. 

But  now,  by  the  great,  free  talent,  by  the  bold  h|tn<} 
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of  the  artiBt,  ahe  feels  riaiiig,  awakeoiog  within  her, 
wiiatever  genuine  feeling  and  taste  had  till  now  slum- 
beied  in  her  mind :  she  perceives  that  she  hais  but  to 
take  hearty  and  earnestly  and  punctually  to  foUow  some 
fundamental  maTims  which  the  artist^  with  penetrating 
judgment  and  friendly  importunity,  is  repeating,  and 
impressing  on  her.  That  sureness  of  stroke  comes  of 
its  own  accord ;  she  by  degrees  dwells  less  on  the  parts 
than  on  the  whole :  and  thus  the  fairest  capability  rises 
OQ  a  sudden  to  fulfilment ;  as  a  rosebud,  which  in  the 
evening  we  passed  by  unobservant,  breaks  forth  in  the 
morning  at  sunrise  before  our  face;  and  the  livings 
quivering  movement  of  this  lordly  blossom,  struggling 
out  to  the  li^t,  seems  almost  visible  before  our  eyes. 

Nor  did  this  intellectual  culture  remain  without 
moral  effects ;  for,  on  a  pure  spirit,  it  produces  a  magic 
impression  to  be  conscious  of  that  heartfelt  thankful- 
ness natural  toward  any  one  to  whom  it  stands  in- 
debted for  decisive  instruction.  In  this  case  it  was 
the  first  glad  emotion  which  had  risen  in  Hilaria's  soul 
for  many  a  week.  To  see  this  lordly  world  Ipng 
round  her  day  after  day,  and  now  at  once  to  feel  the 
instantly  acquired,  more  perfect  gift  of  representing  it ! 
What  delight  in  figures  and  tints,  to  be  approaching 
nearer  the  Unspeakable !  She  felt  herself  surprised  as 
with  a  new  youth,  and  could  not  refuse  a  peculiar 
kindliness  to  the  man  who  had  procured  for  her  such 
happiness. 

Thus  did  the  two  sit  toother :  you  could  scarcely 
have  determined  whether  he  were  readier  in  communi- 
cating secret  advantages  in  art,  or  she  in  seizing  them 
and  turning  them  to  practice.  The  happiest  rivalry, 
soch  as  too  seldom  rises  between  scholar  and  master, 
here  took  place.  Many  a  time  you  might  observe  the 
friend  preparing  with  some  decisive  stroke  to  influence 
her  drawing;  which  she,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
gently  decline,  hastening  to  do  the  wished,  the  neces- 
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sary,  of  her  own  accord,  and  always  to  her  master's 
astonishment. 

The  fair  widow,  in  the  meanwhile,  walked  along  the 
terraces  with  Wilhelm,  under  cypresses  and  pines,  now 
under  vine,  now  under  orange  groves,  and  at  last  could 
not  but  fulfil  the  faintly  indicated  wish  of  her  new 
friend,  and  disclose  to  him  the  strange  entanglement 
by  which  the  two  fair  pUgrims,  cut  oflF  from  their 
former  ties,  and  straitly  united  to  one  another,  had 
been  sent  forth  to  wander  over  the  world.  • 

Wilhelm,  who  wanted  not  the  gift  of  accurately 
noting  what  he  saw,  took  down  her  narrative  some 
time  afterward  in  writing :  this,  as  he  compiled  it  and 
transmitted  it  by  Hersilia  to  Natalia,  we  purpose  by 
and  by  communicating  to  our  readers. 

The  last  evening  was  now  come ;  and  a  rising,  most 
clear,  full  moon  concealed  the  transition  from  day  to 
night.  The  party  had  assembled  and  seated  themselves 
on  one  of  the  highest  teiTaces,  to  see  distinct  and  un- 
impeded, and  glittering  in  the  sheen  of  east  and  west, 
the  peaceful  lake,  hidden  partly  in  its  length,  but 
visible  over  all  its  breadth. 

Whatever  in  such  circumstances  might  be  talked  of, 
it  was  natural  once  more  to  repeat  the  hundred  times 
repeated ;  to  mention  the  beauties  of  this  sky,  of  this 
water,  of  this  land,  under  the  influences  of  a  strong  sun 
and  milder  moon,  —  nay,  exclusively  and  lyrically  to 
recognise  and  describe  them. 

But  what  none  of  them  uttered,  what  each  durst 
scarcely  avow  to  himself,  was  the  deep,  mournful  feel- 
ing which,  stronger  or  weaker,  but  with  equal  truth 
and  tenderness,  was  beating  in  every  bosom.  The 
presentiment  of  parting  diffused  itself  over  present 
union:  a  gradual  stagnation  was  becoming  almost 
painfuL 

Then  at  last  the  singer  roused  himself,  summoned 
up  his  resolution ;  with  strong  tones,  preluding  on  his 
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infitmmeiit ;  heedless  of  the  former  weU-meant  reserva 
Ifignon's  figure,  with  the  first  soft  song  of  the  gentle 
child,  ¥rere  hovering  before  him.  Passionately  hurried 
over  the  limits,  ¥rith  longing  touch  awakening  the 
sweetly  sounding  strings,  he  began  to  raise, — 

^  Dost  know  Uie  land  where  citrons,  lemons,  grow. 
Gold  oranges  'neath  dusky  foliage  •  •  •** 

HUaria  roee  in  deepest  agitation,  and  hurried  away, 
veiling  her  boe:  our  foir  vddow,  with  a  motion  of 
refusal,  waved  her  hand  toward  the  singer ;  while  she 
can^it  Wilhelm's  arm  with  the  other.  The  perplexed 
and  half-unconscious  youth  followed  Hilaiia:  Wilhelm, 
by  his  more  considerate  guide,  was  led  after  them. 
J^id  now,  when  they  stood  all  four  under  the  high 
moonshine,  the  general  emotion  was  no  longer  to  be 
concealed.  The  women  threw  themselves  into  each 
other's  arms ;  the  men  embraced  each  other ;  and  Lima 
was  witness  of  the  noblest,  chastest  tears.  Some  rec- 
ollection slowly  returned:  they  forced  themselves 
asunder,  silent,  under  strange  feelings  and  wishes, 
from  which  hope  was  already  cut  off.  And  now  our 
artist,  whom  his  friend  dragged  with  him,  felt  himself 
here  under  the  void  heaven,  in  the  solemn,  lovely  hour 
of  night,  initiated  in  the  first  stage  of  renunciation, 
which  those  friends  had  already  passed  through,  though 
they  now  saw  themselves  again  in  danger  of  being 
sharply  tried. 

Not  till  late  had  the  young  men  gone  to  rest ;  awak- 
ening in  the  early  morning,  they  took  heart ;  thought 
themselves  now  strong  enough  for  a  farewell  to  this 
paradise;  devised  many  plans  for  still,  without  vio- 
lation of  duty,  at  least  lingering  in  the  pleasant 
nei^bourhood. 

While  purposing  to  introduce  their  projects  to  this 
effect,  they  were  cut  short  by  intelligence,  that,  with 
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the  earliest  break  of  day,  the  ladies  had  departed.  A 
letter  from  the  hand  of  our  Queen  of  Hearts  gave  them 
more  precise  information.  You  might  have  doubted 
whether  sense  rather  than  goodness,  love  rather  than 
friendship,  acknowledgment  of  merit  rather  than  soft, 
bashful  favour,  was  expressed  in  it.  But,  alas !  in  the 
conclusion  stood  the  hard  request,  that  our  two  wan- 
derers were  neither  to  follow  their  heroines,  nor  any- 
where to  seek  them ;  nay,  if  they  chanced  to  see  each 
other,  they  were  faithfully  to  avoid  meeting. 

And  now  the  paradise,  as  if  by  the  touch  of  an 
enchanter's  rod,  was  changed  for  our  friends  into 
an  utter  desert ;  and  certainly  they  would  have  smiled 
at  themselves  had  they  perceived  at  this  moment  how 
imjust  and  unthankful  they  were  on  a  sudden  become 
to  so  fair  and  remarkable  a  scene.  No  self-seeking 
hypochondriac  could  so  sharply  and  spitefully  have 
rated  and  censured  the  decay  of  the  buildings,  the 
neglected  condition  of  the  walls,  the  weathered  aspect 
of  the  towers,  the  grassy  obstruction  of  the  walks, 
the  perishing  of  the  trees,  the  mossiness  and  mould- 
ering of  the  artificial  grottos,  and  whatever  else  of 
that  sort  was  to  be  observed,  as  our  two  travellers 
now  did.  By  degrees,  however,  they  settled  them- 
selves as  circumstances  would  admit:  the  artist  care- 
fully packed  up  his  work  ;  they  both  set  sail ;  Wilhelm 
accompanying  him  to  the  upper  quarter  of  the  lake, 
where,  by  previous  agreement,  the  former  set  forth  on 
his  way  to  Natalia,  to  introduce  her  by  his  fair  land- 
scape-papers into  scenes  which,  perhaps,  she  might  not 
soon  have  an  opportunity  of  viewing  with  her  eyes.' 
He  was  at  the  same  time  commissioned  to  inform  her 
confessionally  of  the  late  incident,  which  had  reduced 
him  to  a  state  such  that  he  might  be  received  with 
hearty  kindness  by  the  confederates  in  the  vow  of 
renunciation,  and  with  soft,  friendly  treatment  in  the 
midst  of  them,  be  comforted  if  he  could  not  be  healed. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Ik  tiiis  divisioii  of  our  work,  the  exculpatory  **  Word 
{rom  the  Editor "  might  have  been  more  requisite  than 
even  in  the  forgoing  chapter;  for  there,  though  we 
had  not  the  paintings  of  the  master  and  his  fair  scholar, 
on  which  all  depended,  to  exhibit  before  our  readers, 
and  could  neither  make  the  perfection  of  the  finished 
ailist,  nor  the  commencing  stintedness  nor  rapid  devel- 
opment of  the  art-loving  beauty,  visible  to  tlieir  eyes, 
yet  still  the  description  might  not  be  altogether  ineffi- 
cient, and  many  genial  and  thought-exalting  matters 
remained  to  be  imparted.  But  here,  where  the  busi- 
ness in  hand  is  a  great  object,  which  one  could 
have  wished  to  see  treated  in  the  most  precise  manner, 
there  is,  unhappily,  too  little  noted  down;  and  we 
cannot  hope  that  a  complete  view  will  be  attained 
from  our  communications. 

Again,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  novel,  as 
in  universal  history,  we  have  to  struggle  with  uncer- 
tain computations  of  time,  and  cannot  always  decisively 
fix  what  has  happened  sooner,  and  what  later.  We 
shall  hold,  therefore,  by  the  surest  points. 

That  a  year  must  have  passed  since  Wilhelm  left 
the  pedagogic  province  is  rendered  certain  by  the  cir- 
camstance  that  we  now  meet  him  at  the  festival  to 
which  he  had  been  in\ated :  but  as  our  wandering 
renunciants  sometimes  unexpectedly  dive  down  and 
vanish  from  our  sight,  and  then  again  emerge  into 
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view  at  a  place  where  they  were  not  looked  for,  it  can- 
not be  determined  with  certainty  what  track  they  have 
followed  in  the  interim. 

Now,  however,  the  traveller  advances  from  the  aide 
of  the  plain  country  into  the  pedagogic  province :  he 
comes  over  fields  and  pasturages;  skirts,  on  the  dry 
lea,  many  a  little  freshet;  sees  bushy  rather  than 
woody  hills ;  a  free  prospect  on  all  sides,  over  a  surface 
but  httle  undulated.  On  such  tracks,  he  did  not  long 
doubt  that  he  was  in  the  horse-producing  region ;  and 
accordingly  he  failed  not  here  and  there  to  observe 
greater  or  smaller  herds  of  mares  and  foals.  But  all 
at  once  the  horizon  darkens  with  a  fierce  cloud  of  dust, 
which,  rapidly  swelling  nearer  and  nearer,  covers  all 
the  breadth  of  the  space,  yet  at  last,  rent  asunder  by 
a  sharp  side  wind,  is  forced  to  disclose  its  interior 
tumult. 

At  full  gallop  rushes  forward  a  vast  multitude  of 
these  noble  animals,  guided  and  held  together  by 
mounted  keepers.  The  monstrous  hurly-burly  whirls 
past  the  wanderer :  a  fair  boy  among  the  keepers 
looks  at  him  with  surprise,  pulls  in,  leaps  down, 
and  embraces  his  father. 

Now  commences  a  questioning  and  answering:  the 
boy  relates  that  an  agricultural  life  had  not  agreed  with 
him;  the  harvest-home  he  had,  indeed,  foimd  delight- 
ful, but  the  subsequent  arrangements,  the  ploughing  and 
digging,  by  no  means  so.  This  the  superiors  remark, 
and  observe  at  the  same  time  that  he  Ukes  to  employ 
himself  with  animals:  they  direct  him  to  the  useful 
and  necessary  domestic  breeds,  try  him  as  a  seques- 
tered herdsman  and  keeper,  and  at  last  promote  him  to 
the  more  lively  equestrian  occupation,  where  accord- 
ingly he  now,  himself  a  young  foal,  has  to  watch  over 
foals,  and  to  forward  their  good  nourishment  and  train- 
ing under  the  oversight  of  skilful  comrades. 

Father  and  son,  following  the  herd  by  various  lone- 
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Ijing  spacioaa  farmyardSy  leached  the  town,  or  hamlet, 
which  the  great  animal  market  was  held.  Here 
an  inciedible  confasion,  in  which  it  is  hard 
to  determine  whether  merchants  or  wares  raise  more 
dost.  From  all  countries,  purchasers  assemble  here 
to  procure  animals  of  noble  blood  and  careful  training : 
ail  the  languages  of  the  earth,  you  would  &ncy,  meet 
your  ear.  Amid  all  this  hubbub,  too,  rises  the  lively 
soiuid  of  powfflful  wind  instruments:  eveiything  be- 
qpeaks  motion,  vigour,  and  lif& 

The  wanderer  meets  his  overseer  of  last  year,  who 
presents  him  to  the  others:  he  is  even  introduced 
to  one  of  the  Three,  and  by  him,  though  only  in 
passing,  paternally  and  expressively  saluted. 

Wilhelm,  here  again  observing  an  example  of  exdu- 
ave  culture  and  life-leading,  expresses  a  desire  to  know 
in  what  else  the  pupils  are  practised,  by  way  of 
oounterpoiBe,  that  so  in  this  wild,  and,  to  a  certain 
degree,  savage  occupation  of  feeding  animals,  the  youth 
may  not  himself  roughen  into  an  animal  And,  in 
answer,  he  is  gratified  to  learn,  that  precisely  with  this 
violent  and  rugged-looking  occupation  the  softest  in 
the  world  is  united, — the  learning  and  practising  of 
languages. 

•  To  tlus,"  it  was  said,  **  we  have  been  induced  by 
the  circumstance,  that  there  are  youths  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  world  assembled  here;  now,  to  prevent 
them  from  imiting,  as  usually  happens  when  abroad, 
into  national  knots,  and  forming  exclusive  parties,  we 
endeavour  by  a  free  communication  of  speech  to 
approximate  them. 

"Indeed,  a  general  acquaintance  with  languages  is 
here  in  some  degree  rendered  necessary ;  since,  in  our 
yearly  market  festivals,  every  foreigner  wishes  to  con- 
verse in  his  own  tones  and  idiom,  and,  in  the  course  of 
cheapening  and  purchasing,  to  proceed  with  all  possible 
OPD^enience.   Xlutt  no  Babylonish  confusioQ  of  tongues, 
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however,  do  corruption  of  speech,  may  arise  from  this 
practice,  we  employ  a  different  language  month  by 
month,  throughout  the  year ;  according  to  the  nuudm, 
that,  in  learning  anything,  its  first  principles  alone 
should  be  taught  by  constraint. 

"  We  look  upon  our  scholars,"  said  the  overseer,  "  as 
so  many  swimmers,  who,  in  the  element  which  threat- 
ened to  swallow  them,  feel  with  astonishment  that 
they  arc  lighter,  that  it  bears  and  carries  them  forward ; 
and  HO  it  is  with  everything  that  man  undertakea 

"  However,  if  any  one  of  our  young  men  show  a 
special  inclination  for  this  or  the  other  language,  we 
neglect  not,  in  the  midst  of  this  tumultuous-looking 
life,  which  nevertheless  offers  very  many  quiet,  idly 
H(jlitary,  nay,  tedious  hours,  to  provide  for  lus  true  and 
subHtniitial  instruction.  Our  riding  grammarians,  among 
whom  there  are  even  some  pedagogues,  you  would  be 
surprised  to  discover  among  these  bearded  and  beard- 
less centaurs.  Your  Felix  has  turned  himself  to  Italian ; 
and.  in  the  monotonous  solitude  of  his  herdsman  life, 
you  shall  lumr  him  send  forth  many  a  dainty  song 
with  proper  feeling  and  taste.  Practical  activity  and 
exiKUtutv^s  an^  far  more  compatible  with  sufficient  in- 
telUH'tual  culture  than  is  generally  supposed." 

Kk\v\\  ot  these  districts  was  celebrating  its  peculiar 
festival,  sd  the  guest  was  now  conducted  to  the  instru- 
uuuital  uuisic  dejnirtment  This  tract,  skirted  by  the 
level  country.  K»gan  fi\>m  its  very  border  to  exhibit 
kind  ami  Innuititully  changing  valleys;  little  trini 
w^.KKls;  soft  brvH)ks,  by  the  side  of  which,  among  the 
swuixl,  heiv  and  there  a  mi>ssy  crag  modestly  stood 
forth.  S<*atlei\\l»  bush-euoin.^levl  dwellings  you  mi^t 
see  on  the  hillsides ;  in  soft  hollows,  the  houses  clu&- 
teixxl  uoait^r  ti^ther.  Th^>se  gracefully  separated 
^.\>ltagi*s  lay  so  far  a^^art.  that  neither  tones  nor  mis- 
tones  *.\»uld  l»e  htNAi\l  fi\>ui  one  to  the  other. 

They   now   apprvHiohevl   a  wide   space,  beciit  witb 
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boildings  and  shady  trees,  where  crowded,  man  on 
man,  all  seemed  on  the  stretch  of  expectation  and 
attentkm.  Just  as  the  stranger  entered,  there  was 
flc&t  forth  from  all  the  instruments  a  grand  symf^ony, 
the  full,  rich  power  and  tenderness  of  which  he  conld 
not  but  admira  Opposite  the  spacious  main  orchestra 
was  a  smaller  (me,  which  fedled  not  to  attract  his 
notice:  here  stood  various  younger  and  elder  scholars: 
each  held  his  instrument  in  readiness  without  playing ; 
these  were  they  who  as  yet  could  not,  or  durst  not, 
jcMn  in  with  the  whol&  It  was  interesting  to  observe 
how  they  stood,  as  it  were,  on  the  start ;  and  our  friend 
was  informed  that  such  a  festival  seldom  passed  over 
widiout  some  one  or  other  of  them  suddenly  developing 
his  taknt 

Ab,  among  the  instrumental,  music  singing  was  now 
intiodnoed,  no  doubt  could  remain  that  this  also  was 
favoured.  To  the  question.  What  other  sort  of  culture 
was  here  blended  in  kind  union  with  the  chief  employ- 
ment, our  wanderer  learned,  in  reply,  that  it  was 
poetry,  and  of  the  lyrical  kind.  In  this  matter  it 
appeared  their  main  concern  was,  that  both  arts  should 
be  developed,  each  for  itself  and  from  itself,  but  then 
also  in  contrast  and  combination  with  each  other.  The 
scholars  were  first  instructed  in  each  according  to  its 
own  limitations,  then  taught  how  the  two  reciprocally 
limit,  and  again  reciprocally  free  each  other. 

To  poetical  rhythm  the  musical  artist  opposes  meas- 
ure of  tone,  and  movement  of  tone.  But  here  the 
mastery  of  Music  over  Poesy  soon  shows  itself ;  for  if 
the  latter,  as  is  fit  and  necessary,  keep  her  quantities 
never  so  steadily  in  view,  still  for  the  musician  few 
syllables  are  decidedly  short  or  long :  at  his  pleasure  he 
can  overset  the  most  conscientious  procedure  of  the 
rfaythmer,  —  nay,  change  prose  itself  into  song;  from 
which,  in  truth,  the  richest  possibilities  present  them- 
selves:  and   the  poet   would  soon   feel   himself  an- 
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nihilated  if  he  could  not,  on  his  own  side,  by  lyrical 
tenderness  and  boldness,  inspire  the  musician  with 
reverence,  and,  now  in  the  softest  sequence,  now  by 
the  most  abrupt  transitions,  awaken  new  feelings  in 
the  mind. 

The  singers  to  be  met  with  here  are  mostly  poets 
themselves.  Dancing  also  is  taught  in  its  fundamental 
principles,  that  so  all  these  accomplishments  may  r^u- 
larly  spread  themselves  into  every  district. 

The  guest,  on  being  led  across  the  next  boundary,  at 
once  perceived  an  altogether  different  mode  of  building. 
The  houses  were  no  longer  scattered  into  separation^ 
no  longer  in  the  shape  of  cottages :  they  stood  regularly 
united,  beautiful  in  their  exterior,  spacious,  convenient^ 
and  elegant  within ;  you  here  saw  an  unconfined,  well- 
built,  stately  town,  corresponding  to  the  scene  it  stood 
in.  Here  the  plastic  arts,  and  the  trades  akin  to  them 
have  their  home;  and  a  peculiar  silence  reigns  over 
these  spaces. 

The  plastic  artist,  it  is  true,  must  still  figure  himself 
as  standing  in  relation  to  all  that  lives  and  moves 
among  men;  but  his  occupation  is  sohtary:  and  yet, 
by  the  strangest  contradiction,  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
other  that  so  decidedly  requires  a  hving  accompani- 
ment and  society.  Now,  here,  in  that  circle,  is  each 
in  silence  forming  shapes  that  are  for  ever  to  engage 
the  eyes  of  men:  a  holiday  stillness  reigns  over  the 
whole  scene ;  and  did  you  not  here  and  there  catch  the 
picking  of  stone-hewers,  and  the  measured  stroke  of 
carpenters,  who  are  now  busily  employed  in  finishing 
a  lordly  edifice,  the  air  were  unmoved  by  any  sound. 

Our  wanderer  was  struck,  moreover,  by  the  earnest- 
ness, the  singular  rigour,  with  which  beginners,  as  well 
as  more  advanced  pupils,  were  treated :  it  seemed  as  if 
no  one,  by  his  own  power  and  judgment,  accomplished 
anything,  but  as  if  a  secret  spirit,  striving  toward  one 
single  great  aim,  pervaded  and  vivified  them  alL     Ko- 
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did  joa  observe  a  scheme  or  sketch :  every  stroke 
drawn  with  forethought.  As  the  wanderer  inqnired 
cC  hia  guide  t^  reason  -o£  this  peculiar  procedure,  he 
waa  told,  "Z^utt  imagination  was^  in  itself,  a  vague, 
mifltaWi^  pow«^^~wfaicfa  -the  whole  merit  of  the  plastic 
consisted  in  more  and  more  determining,  fixing, 
IT,  at  last  exalting  to  visible  presenca* 
The  necessity  for  sure  principles  in  other  arts  was 
mi^ntjnnfld  «  Would  the  musicaan,"  it  was  said,  **  per- 
mit hia  scholar  to  dash  wildly  over  the  strings,  —  nay, 
to  invent  bars  and  intervals  for  himself  at  his  own 
good  pleasure  ?  Here  it  is  palpable  that  nothing  can 
be  left  to  the  caprice  of  the  learner :  the  element  he  is 
lo  work  in  is  irrevocably  given ;  the  implement  he  is 
to  wield  is  put  into  his  hands ;  nay,  the  very  way  and 
— wwtfy  of  his  using  it^  I  mean  the  changing  of  the 
fingen^  he  finds  prescribed  to  him ;  so  ordered  that  the 
one  part  of  his  hand  shall  give  place  to  the  other,  and 
each  prepare  the  proper  path  for  its  follower :  by  such 
determinate  cooperation  only  can  the  impossible  at 
last  become  possible. 

'But  what  chiefly  viadicates  the  practice  of  strict 
requisitions,  of  decided  laws,  is  that  genius,  that  native 
talents  is  precisely  the  readiest  to  seize  them,  and  yield 
them  willing  obedience.  It  is  only  the  half-gifted  that 
would  wish  to  put  his  own  contracted  singularity  in 
the  place  of  the  unconditional  whole,  and  justify 
his  blae  attempts  under  cover  of  an  unconstrainable 
originality  and  independence.  To  this  we  grant  no 
curraM^:  we  guard  our  scholars  from  all  such  mis- 
conceptions, whereby  a  large  portion  of  life,  nay,  often 
the  whole  of  hfe,  is  apt  to  be  perplexed  and  dis- 
jointed. 

•  With  genius  we  love  most  to  be  concerned,  for  this 
is  animated  just  by  that  good  spirit  of  quickly  recog- 
nising what  is  profitable  for  it  Genius  understands 
that  Alt  is  called  Art,  because  it  is  not  Nature.     Grenius 
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bends  itself  to  respect  even  toward  what  may  be  named 
conventional;  for  what  is  this  bat  agreeiog,  as  the 
most  distinguished  men  have  agreed,  to  r^aid  the 
unalterable,  the  indispensable,  as  the  best  ?  And  does 
not  such  submission  always  turn  to  good  account  ? 

^Here,  too,  as  in  all  our  departments,  to  the  great 
assistance  of  the  teachers,  our  three  reverences  and 
their  signs,  with  some  changes  suitable  to  the  nature 
of  the  main  employment,  have  been  introduced  and 
inculcated." 

The  wanderer,  in  his  further  survey,  was  surprised  to 
observe  that  the  town  seemed  still  extending;  street' 
unfolding  itself  from  street,  and  so  offering  the  most 
varied  pnjspecta  The  exterior  of  the  edifices  corres- 
ponded to  their  destination:  they  were  dignified  and 
stately,  not  so  much  magnificent  as  beautiful.  To  the 
nobler  and  more  earnest  buildings  in  the  centre  of 
the  town  the  more  cheerful  were  harmoniously  ap- 
jiniulod ;  (ill,  farther  out,  gay,  decorated  suburbs,  in 
fjruioful  Htylts  Htreti'htnl  forth  into  the  country,  and  at 
luMt  m)|M4ruttHl  into  ^anlon-houses. 

'l\w  htrangor  ciuiUl  not  fail  to  remark  that  the  dwell- 
iuKH  of  th»i  uaisicians  in  the  preceding  district  were  by 
ho  luoauH  to  U)  rom|HU*ed,  in  beauty  or  size,  with  the 
)>i'ii>ii)ut.  whirh  imiutorH,  statuaries,  and  architects  in- 
luitatod.  Ilo  wuH  ti>ld  that  this  arose  from  the  nature 
i»l  th\4  ihiiiv..  'Ihe  musician,  ever  shrouded  in  himself, 
iuu.nl  iuUiviilo  hiH  iiiuK^t  being,  that  so  he  may  turn 
it  ouiwiiut.  Iho  Hi^nso  of  the  eye  he  may  not  flatter. 
Iho  i^\(^  \^\^i\\  vuiiupts  the  judgment  of  the  ear,  and 
(iltuitsi  iho  Mpiiit  from  ihe  inward  to  the  outward. 
Lhvoi.iols.  iiv,.uh.  tho  [>htstio  artist  has  to  Uve  in  the 
o\U^i  ii.il  wdilil.  aiul  to  iiuitiitVt<t  hi^i  inward  being,  as  it 
woiis  uu('uii.uhtu;ily.  Ill  and  upi.>u  what  is  outward. 
lMii:Uir.  iiih:)lri  thiMilit  ilwoll  like  kings  and  gods:  how 
\>\hi\  aio  Uio\  (ii  huiM  iiiiil  vUvomle  fur  kings  and  godst 
Thoy  iiiu^ii  itt  lii.it  4o  ikat«o  themselves  above  the  oomr 
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that  tbe  whole  mass  of  a  people  may  fed  itself 
ennobled  in  and  by  their  worka 

Our  friend  then  b^ged  an  explanation  of  another 
pamdox.  Why,  at  this  time,  so  festive,  so  enliyening, 
so  tumnltuoudy  excited,  in  the  other  regions,  the 
greatest  stillness  prevailed  here,  and  aU  labonrs  were 
oontinaedf 

*  A  plastic  artist,"  it  was  answered,  **  needs  no  fes- 
tivnL  When  he  has  accomplished  something  excellent 
it  stands,  as  it  has  long  done  before  his  own  eye,  now 
at  last  before  the  eye  of  the  world.  In  his  task  he 
needed  no  repetition,  no  new  effort,  no  fresh  success ; 
whereas  the  musician  constantly  afiOicts  himself  with 
an  this :  and  to  him,  therefore,  the  most  splendid  fes- 
tival, in  the  most  numerous  assemblage,  should  not  be 


*Yet,  at  such  a  season,*  replied  Wilhelm,  ''some- 
thing like  an  exhibition  might  be  desirable,  in  which 
it  would  be  pleasant  to  inspect  and  judge  the  triennial 
progress  of  your  best  pupils." 

"In  other  places"  it  was  answered,  "an  exhibition 
may  be  necessary :  with  us  it  is  not.  Our  whole  being 
and  nature  is  exhibition.  Look  round  you  at  these 
buildings  of  every  sort,  all  erected  by  our  pupils,  and 
this  not  without  plans,  a  hundred  times  talked  of 
and  meditated;  for  the  builder  must  not  grope  and 
experiment :  what  is  to  continue  standing  must  stand 
rightly,  and  satisfy,  if  not  for  ever,  yet  at  least  for  a 
long  space  of  time.  If  we  cannot  help  committing 
errors,  we  must  huUd  none. 

•With  statuaries  we  proceed  more  laxly,  most  so  of 
an  with  painters :  to  both  we  give  liberty  to  try  this 
and  that,  each  in  his  own  wav.  It  stands  in  their 
power  to  select,  in  the  interior  or  exterior  compart- 
ments of  edifices  in  public  places,  some  space  which 
they  may  incline  to  decorate.  They  give  forth  their 
ideas;  and,  if  these  are  in  some  degree  to  be  approved 
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of,  the  completion  of  them  is  permitted^  and  this  in  two 
ways:  either  with  liberty,  sooner  or  later,  to  remove 
the  work,  should'  it  come  to  displease  the  artist ;  or 
with  the  condition  that  what  is  once  set  up  shall 
remain  mialterable  in  its  place.  Most  part  choose  the 
first  of  these  offers,  retaining  in  their  own  hands  this 
power  of  removal ;  and  in  the  performance  they  con- 
stantly avail  themselves  of  the  best  advice.  The  second 
case  occurs  seldomer;  and  we  then  observe  that  the 
artist  trusts  less  to  himself,  holds  long  conferences  with 
companions  and  critics,  and  by  this  means  produces 
works  really  estimable,  and  deserving  to  endure." 

After  all  this  our  traveller  neglected  not  to  ask. 
What  other  species  of  instruction  was  combined  with 
the  main  one  here  ?  and  received  for  answer,  that  it  was 
poetry,  and  of  the  epic  sort. 

This  to  our  friend  must  have  seemed  a  little  singular, 
when  he  heard  further  that  the  pupils  were  not  allowed 
to  read  or  hear  any  finished  poems  by  ancient  or  mod- 
ern  poets.  "  We  merely  impart  to  them,"  it  was  said, 
"  a  series  of  mythuses,  traditions,  and  legends,  in  the 
most  laconic  form.  And  now,  from  the  pictorial  or 
poetic  execution  of  these  subjects,  we  at  once  discover 
the  peculiar  productive  gift  of  the  genius  devoted  to  the 
one  or  the  other  art.  Both  poet  and  painter  thus  labour 
at  the  same  fountain ;  and  each  endeavours  to  draw  oflf 
the  water  to  his  own  side  to  his  own  advantage,  and 
attain  his  own  required  objects  with  it ;  in  which  he 
succeeds  much  better  than  if  he  attempted  again  to 
fashion  something  that  has  been  fashioned  already." 

The  traveller  himseK  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
how  this  was  accomplished :  several  painters  were  busy 
in  a  room ;  a  gay  young  friend  was  relating  with  great 
minuteness  a  very  simple  story ;  so  that  he  employed 
almost  as  many  words  as  the  others  did  pencil-stndceB, 
to  complete  the  same  exhibition,  and  round  it  fully  ofll 

He  was  told,  that,  in  working  together,  the  frienda 
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wont  to  carry  on  much  pleasant  conversation; 
and  that  in  this  way  several  iniprovisatori  had  unfolded 
their  gifts,  and  sacceeded  in  exciting  great  enthusiasm 
far  this  twofold  mode  of  representation. 

Our  friend  now  reverted  his  inquiries  to  the  subject 
of  plastic  art  **  You  ha\'e  no  exhibition,"  said  he/'  and 
Choefore,  I  suppose,  give  no  prize  either  ? " 

**  No^"  said  the  other,  *  we  do  not ;  but  here,  close 
by,  we  can  diow  you  something  which  we  reckon  more 
uaefuL* 

They  entered  a  large  hall,  appropriately  lighted  from 
above :  a  wide  circle  of  bu^  artists  first  attracted  the 
eye ;  and  from  the  midst  of  these  rose  a  colossal  group 
dt  figures,  elevated  with  pleasing  efiTect  in  the  centre  of 
the  place.  Male  and  female  forms,  of  gigantic  power, 
in  violent  postures^  reminded  one  of  that  lordly  fight 
between  heroic  youths  and  Amazons,  wherein  hate  and 
enmity  at  last  issue  in  mutually  r^pretful  alliance.  This 
strikingly  intertwisted  piece  of  art  presented  an  equally 
favourable  aspect  from  every  point  of  its  circuit.  In 
a  wide  ring  round  it  were  many  artists  sitting  and 
standing,  each  occupied  in  his  own  way,  —  the  painter 
at  his  easel,  the  drawer  at  his  sketch-board :  some  were 
modelling  it  in  full,  others  in  bas-relief :  there  were  even 
architects  engaged  in  planning  the  pedestal,  on  which 
a  similar  group,  when  wrought  in  marbl'^.  was  to  be 
erected.  Each  individual  was  proceeding  by  his  own 
method  in  this  task :  painters  and  drawers  were  bring- 
ing out  the  group  to  a  plain  surface,  careful,  however, 
not  to  destroy  its  figures,  but  to  retain  as  much  of  it  as 
possible.  In  the  same  manner  were  works  in  bas-relief 
going  forward.  One  man  only  had  repeated  the  whole 
group  in  a  miniature  scale,  and  in  certain  movements 
and  arrangements  of  limbs  he  really  seemed  to  have 
florpasaed  lus  model 

And  now  it  came  out  that  this  man  was  the  maker 
of  the  model ;  who,  before  working  it  in  marble,  had 
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here  submitted  his  performance,  not  to  a  critical,  but  to 
a  practical  trial,  and  by  accurately  observing  whatever 
any  of  his  fellow  artists  in  his  special  department  and 
way  of  thought  might  notice,  retain,  or  alter  in  the 
group,  was  purposing,  in  subsequent  consideration,  to 
turn  all  this  to  his  own  profit :  so  that,  when  at  length 
the  grand  work  stood  finished  in  marble,  though  under- 
taken, planned,  and  executed  by  one,  it  might  seem  to 
belong  to  all. 

The  greatest  silence  reigned  throughout  this  apart- 
ment also ;  but  the  superior  raised  his  voice,  and  cried, 
**  Is  there  any  of  you,  then,  who,  in  presence  of  this 
stationary  work,  can,  with  gifted  words,  so  awaken  our 
imagination,  that  all  we  here  see  concreted  shall  again 
become  fluid,  without  losing  its  character,  and  so  con- 
vince us  that  what  our  artist  has  here  laid  hold  of  was 
indeed  the  worthiest  ? " 

Called  forth  on  all  sides  by  name,  a  fair  youth  laid 
down  his  work,  and,  as  he  stepped  forward,  b^^an  a 
,  quiet  speech,  seemingly  intended  merely  to  describe  the 
present  group  of  figures ;  but  erelong  he  cast  himself 
into  the  region  of  poetry,  plunged  into  the  middle  of  the 
action,  and  ruled  this  element  like  a  master :  by  degrees 
his  representation  so  swelled  and  mounted  by  lordly 
words  and  gestures,  that  the  rigid  group  seemed  actually 
to  move  about  its  axis,  and  the  number  of  its  figures  to 
be  doubled  and  trebled.  Wilhelm  stood  enraptured,  and 
at  last  exclaimed,  '*  Can  we  now  forbear  passing  over 
into  song  itself,  into  rhythmic  melody  ? " 

"  This  I  should  wish  to  deprecate,"  said  the  overseer ; 
"  for,  if  our  excellent  statuary  will  be  candid,  he  will 
confess  to  us  that  our  poet  scarcely  pleases  him ;  and 
this  because  their  arts  lie  in  the  most  opposite  regions : 
on  the  other  hand,  I  durst  bet,  that  here  and  there  a 
painter  has  not  failed  to  appropriate  some  living  touches 
from  the  speech. 

"A  soft,  kindly  song,  however,  I  could  wish  our 
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to  hear:  there  is  ODe,  for  instance,  whidi  70a 
g  to  an  air  80  lovely  and  earnest ;  it  tarns  on  art 
general,  and  I  myself  never  listen  to  it  without 


Alter  a  panse,  in  which  they  beckoned  to  each  other, 
1  settled  their  arrangements  by  signs,  the  following 
lit  and  spirit  stirring  song  resounded  in  stately 
ilody  from  all  sides : 


**  While  inventing  and  effecting, 

Artist  by  thyself  continue  long : 
The  result  art  thou  expecting, 

Haste  and  see  it  in  the  throng. 
Here  in  others  look,  discover 

What  thy  own  life's  course  has  been; 
And  thy  deeds  of  years  past  over. 

In  thy  fellow  man  be  seen. 

«The  devising,  the  uniting. 

What  and  how  the  forms  shall  be, 
One  thing  will  the  other  lighten, 

And  at  last  comes  joy  to  thee  1 
Wise  and  trae  what  thou  impartest, 

Fairly  shaped,  and  softly  done : 
Thus  of  old  the  cunning  artist 

Artist-like  his  glory  won. 

**  As  all  Nature's  thousand  changes 

But  one  changeless  God  proclaim ; 
So  in  Art's  wide  kingdoms  ranges 

One  sole  meaning  still  the  same: 
This  is  Truth,  eternal  Reason, 

Which  from  Beauty  takes  its  dress. 
And,  serene  through  time  and  season. 

Stands  for  aye  in  loveliness. 

•«  While  the  orator,  the  singer, 

Pour  their  hearts  in  rhyme  and  prose, 
'Neath  the  painter's  busy  finger 

Shall  bloom  forth  Life's  cheerful  rose, 
Girt  with  sisters,  in  the  middle. 

And  with  Autumn's  fruitage  blent ; 
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That  of  life's  mysteiions  riddle 
Some  short  glimpses  may  be  hent* 

**  Thousand-fold  and  graceful,  show  thoa 

Form  from  forms  evolving  fair ; 
And  of  man's  bright  image  know  thoa 

That  a  God  once  tarried  there: 
And,  whate'er  your  tasks  or  prizes. 

Stand  88  brethren  one  and  all ; 
While,  like  song,  sweet  incense  rises 

From  the  altar  at  your  call." 

All  this  Wilhelm  could  not  but  let  pass,  though  it 
must  have  seemed  paradoxical  enough,  and,  had  he  not 
seen  it  with  his  eyes,  might  even  have  appeared  impos- 
sible. But  now,  when  it  was  explained  and  pointed  out 
to  him,  openly  and  freely,  and  in  fair  seq^uence,  he 
scarcely  needed  to  put  any  further  question  on  the 
subject.  However,  he  at  last  addressed  his  conductor 
as  follows :  "  I  see  here  a  most  pradent  provision  made 
for  much  that  is  desirable  in  life ;  but  tell  me  further, 
which  of  your  regions  exhibits  a  similar  attention  to 
dramatic  poetry,  and  where  could  I  instruct  myself  in 
that  matter  ?  I  have  looked  round  over  all  your  edi- 
fices, and  observed  none  that  seemed  destined  for  such 
an  object." 

"  In  reply  to  this  question,  we  must  not  hide  from 
you,  that,  in  our  whole  province,  there  is  no  such 
edifice  to  be  seen.  The  drama  presupposes  the  exist- 
ence of  an  idle  multitude,  perhaps  even  of  a  populace ; 
and  no  such  class  finds  harbour  with  us :  for  birds  of 
that  feather,  when  they  do  not  in  spleen  forsake  us 
of  their  own  accord,  we  soon  take  care  to  conduct  over 
the  marches.  Doubt  not,  however,  that  in  our  Institu- 
tion, so  universal  in  its  character,  this  point  was  care- 
fully meditated ;  but  no  region  could  be  found  for  the 
purpose,  everywhere  some  important  scruple  came  in 
the  way.  Indeed,  wlio  among  our  pupils  could  readily 
determine,  with  pretended  mirth  or  hypocritical  sor- 
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row,  to  ezdfte  in  the  rest  a  feeling  untrue  in  iteelf,  and 
alien  to  the  moment,  for  the  sake  of  calling  forth 
an  always  dubious  satisfaction?  Such  juggleries  we 
reckoned  in  aU  cases  dangerous,  and  could  not  recon- 
cfle  with  our  earnest  objecta" 

*  It  is  said,  however,"  answered  Wilhelm,  *  that  this 
far-«tretchiDg  art  promotes  all  the  rest  of  whatever 


^  Nowise,"  answered  the  other:  *  it  employs  the  rest, 
but  qwils  them.  I  do  not  blame  a  player  for  uniting 
himself  with  a  painter ;  but  the  painter,  in  such  society, 
is  loiL  Without  any  conscience,  the  player  will  lay 
hold  of  idiatever  art  or  life  jvesents  him,  and  use  it  for 
lus  fagitiTe  ob jects»  indeed,  with  no  small  profit :  the 
painter,  again,  who  could  wish  in  return  to  extract  ad- 
vantage bom  the  theatre,  will  constantly  find  himself  a 
by  it;  and  so  also  in  the  like  case  will  the  musi- 
The  combined  arts  appear  to  me  like  a  family  of 
sisters,  of  whom  the  greater  part  were  inclined  to  good 
economy,  but  one  was  light-headed,  and  desirous  to 
appropriate  and  squander  the  whole  goods  and  chattels 
of  the  household.  Ihe  theatre  is  this  wasteful  sister :  it 
has  an  ambiguous  origin,  which  in  no  case,  whether  as 
ait  or  trade  or  amusement,  it  can  wholly  conceal" 

Wilhelm  cast  his  eyes  on  the  ground  with  a  deep 
sigh :  for  all  that  he  had  enjoyed  or  suffered  on  the 
stage  rose  at  once  before  his  mind ;  and  he  blessed 
the  good  men  who  were  wise  enough  to  spare  their 
pupils  such  pain,  and,  out  of  principle  and  conviction, 
to  banish  such  errors  from  their  sphere. 

His  attendant,  however,  did  not  leave  him  long  in 
these  meditations,  but  continued,  <<  As  it  is  our  highest 
and  holiest  principle,  that  no  talent,  no  capacity,  be 
nuadirected,  we  cannot  hide  from  ourselves,  that, 
among  so  laige  a  number,  here  and  there  a  mimical 
gift  will  sometimes  decidedly  come  to  light ;  exhibiting 
itself  in  an  irresistible  desire  to  ape  the  characters^ 
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forms,  movements,  speech,  of  others.  This  we  certainly 
do  not  encourage :  but  we  observe  our  pupil  strictly ; 
and,  if  he  continue  faithful  to  his  nature,  then  we  have 
already  estabhshed  an  intercourse  with  the  great 
theatres  of  all  nations;  and  so  thither  we  send  any 
youth  of  tried  capability,  that,  as  the  duck  on  the 
pond,  so  he  on  the  boards,  may  be  forthwith  conducted, 
fuU  speed,  to  the  future  quack-quacking,  and  gibble- 
gabblmg,  of  his  Ufe." 

Wilhelm  heard  this  with  patience,  but  only  with  half 
conviction,  perliaps  with  some  spleen :  for  so  strangely 
is  man  tempered,  that  he  may  be  persuaded  of  the 
worthlessness  of  any  darling  object,  may  turn  away 
from  it,  nay,  even  execrate  it,  but  yet  will  not  see 
it  treated  in  this  way  by  others;  and  perhaps  the 
spirit  of  Contradiction,  which  dwells  in  all  men,  never 
rouses  itself  more  vehemently  and  stoutly  than  in  such 
cases. 

And  the  editor  of  these  sheets  may  himself  confe^ 
that  he  lets  not  this  strange  passage  through  his  hands 
without  some  touch  of  anger.  Has  not  he,  too,  in  many 
senses,  expended  more  life  and  faculty  than  was  right 
on  the  theatre  ?  And  would  these  men  convince  him 
that  this  has  been  an  unpardonable  error,  a  fruitless 

ton? 

But  we  have  no  time  for  appending,  in  splenetic 
mood,  such  remembrances  and  after-feelings  to  the 
narrative;  for  our  friend  now  finds  himself  agreeably 
surprised,  as  one  of  the  Three,  and  this  a  particularly 
prepossessing  one,  again  comes  before  his  eyes.  Kind, 
open  meekness,  announcing  the  purest  peace  of  sou^ 
came  in  its  refreshing  effluences  along  with  him. 
Trustfully  the  wanderer  could  approach,  and  feel  his 
trust  returned. 

Here  he  now  learned  that  the  chief  was  at  present 
in  the  sanctuary,  instructing,  teaching,  blessing ;  while 
the  Three  had  separated  to  visit  all  the  regions,  and 
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ef ery  wheie»  after  most  thorough  informatioii  obtained, 
and  conferences  with  the  sabordinate  overseers,  to  f or- 
wsrd  wha:t  was  in  progress,  to  found  what  was  newly 
planned,  and  thereby  faithfully  discharge  their  high 
duty. 

This  same  excellent  person  now  gave  him  a  more 
comprehenave  view  of  their  internal  situation  and 
exlOTial  connections;  explained  to  him  the  mutual 
influences  of  one  r^on  on  another ;  and  also  by  what 
steps,  after  a  longer  or  a  shorter  date,  a  pupil  could  be 
transferred  from  the  one  to  the  other.  All  this  har- 
monised completely  with  what  he  already  knew.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  much  gratified  by  the  description 
given  of  his  son,  and  their  further  plan  of  education 
met  with  his  entire  approval 

He  was  now,  by  the  assLstants  and  overseer,  in- 
vited to  a  miners'  festival,  which  was  forthwith  to  be 
celebrated.  The  ascent  of  the  mountains  was  difficult ; 
and  Wilhelm  fancied  he  observed  that  his  guide  walked 
even  slower  toward  evening,  as  if  the  darkness  had  not 
been  likely  to  obstruct  their  patli  still  more.  But, 
when  deep  night  came  round  them,  this  enigma  was 
solved:  our  wanderer  observed  little  flames  come 
glimmering  and  wavering  forth  from  many  dells  and 
chasms,  gradually  stretch  themselves  into  lines,  and 
roll  over  the  summits  of  the  mountains.  Much  kind- 
her  than  when  a  volcano  opens,  and  its  belching  roar 
threatens  whole  countries  vdth  destruction,  did  tliis  fair 
li^t  appear ;  and  yet,  by  degrees,  it  glowed  with  new 
brightness;  grew  stronger,  broader,  more  continuous; 
glittered  like  a  stream  of  stars,  soft  and  lovely  indeed, 
yet  spreading  boldly  over  all  the  scena 

After  the  attendant  had  a  little  while  enjoyed  the 
surprise  of  his  guest,  —  for  they  could  clearly  enough 
observe  each  other,  their  faces  and  forms,  as  well  as 
their  path,  being  illuminated  by  the  light  from  the 
distance, — he  began,  **  You  see  here,  in  truth,  a  curious 
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spectacle :  these  lights  which,  day  and  ni^t,  the  whole 
year  over,  gleam  and  work  under  ground,  forwarding 
the  acquisition  of  concealed  and  scarcely  attainable 
treasures,  these  now  mount  and  well  forth  from  their 
abysses,  and  gladden  the  upper  night.  Scarcely  could 
one  anywhere  enjoy  so  brave  a  review  as  here,  where 
this  most  useful  occupation,  which,  in  its  subterranean 
concealment,  is  dispersed  and  hidden  from  the  eye, 
rises  before  us  in  its  full  completeness,  and  bespeaks 
a  great  secret  combination." 

Amid  such  speeches  and  thoughts  they  had  reached 
the  spot  where  these  fire-brooks  poured  themselves  into 
a  sea  of  flame  surrounding  a  well-lighted  insular  spaca 
The  wanderer  placed  himself  in  the  dazzling  circle, 
within  which  glittering  lights  by  thousands  formed  an 
imposing  contrast  with  the  miners,  ranked  round  it 
like  a  dark  wall.  Forthwith  arose  the  gayest  music 
as  accompaniment  to  becoming  songs.  Hollow  masses 
of  rock  came  forward  on  machinery,  and  opened  a 
resplendent  interior  to  the  eye  of  the  delighted  specta- 
tor. Mimetic  exhibitions,  and  whatever  else  at  such 
a  moment  can  gratify  the  multitude,  combined  with 
all  this  at  once  to  excite  and  to  satisfy  a  cheerful 
attention. 

But  with  what  astonishment  was  Wilhelm  filled 
when,  on  being  introduced  to  the  superiors,  he  observed 
friend  Jamo  in  solemn,  stately  robes  among  the 
number.  "  Not  in  vain,"  cried  Jamo,  "  have  I  changed 
my  former  name  with  the  more  expressive  title  of 
Montan:  thou  findest  me  here  initiated  in  mountain 
and  cave ;  and  now,  if  questioned,  I  could  disclose  and 
explain  to  thee  much  that  a  year  ago  was  still  a  riddle 
to  myself." 

At  this  point  our  manuscripts  forsake  us:  of  the 
conversation  of  these  friends  there  is  nothing  specified ; 
as  little  can  we  discover  the  conijection  of  wbftt  f  oljow? 
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Dfizft^ — an  inddeiit  of  which  in  the  same  bundle,  in 
the  aame  paper,  we  find  brief  notice:  That  a  meeting 
bad  taken  place  between  our  wanderer  and  Lothario 
and  the  abb£.  Unhappily,  in  this;  as  in  so  many 
other  leaves^  the  date  has  been  n^ected. 

Some  passages,  introduced  rather  in  the  way  of 
exclamation  than  of  nanative^  pcint  to  the  high  mean« 
ing  of  renunciation,  by  which  alone  the  first  real  en- 
trance into  life  is  conceivabla  Then  we  come  upon  a 
map,  marked  with  several  arrows  pointing  toward  one 
anoUier;  and  along  with  this  we  find,  in  a  certain 
sequence,  several  days  of  the  month  written  down :  so 
that  we  mi^t  &ncy  ourselves  again  walking  in  the 
real  wodd,  and  moderately  certain  as  to  the  next  part 
of  our  friend's  route,  were  it  not  that  here  also  various 
marks  and  ciphers,  appended  in  different  ways,  awoke 
some  fear  that  a  secret  wiftHTiing  at  the  bottom  of  it 
wonM  for  ever  lie  hid  from  u& 

But  what  drives  us  out  of  all  historical  composure  is 
the  strauge  circumstance,  that,  immediately  on  all  this, 
there  comes  in  the  most  improbable  narration,  of  a  sort 
like  those  tales  whereby  you  long  keep  the  hearer's 
curiosity  on  the  stretch  with  a  series  of  wonders,  and 
at  last  explain.  That  you  were  talking  of  a  dreauL 
However,  we  shall  communicate  without  change  what 
Ues  before  us : 

*  If  hitherto  we  had  continued  in  the  metalliferous 
part  of  the  motmtains,  which,  externally,  is  soft,  and 
by  no  means  of  a  wild  aspect,  I  was  now  conducted 
Uiroug^  precipitous  and  scarcely  passable  rocks  and 
chasms :  at  last  I  gained  the  topmost  summit,  —  a  cliff, 
tiie  peak  of  which  afforded  room  only  for  a  single 
person,  who,  if  he  looked  down  from  it  into  the  horrid 
depth,  might  see  furious  mountain  torrents  foaming 
through  black  abysses.  In  the  present  case  I  looked 
down  witiiout  giddiness  or  terror,  for  I  was  light  of 
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heart;  but  now  my  attention  fixed  itself  on  eome  huge 
crags  lising  opposite  me,  precipitous  like  my  own,  yet 
offering  on  their  summits  a  larger  space  of  leveL 
Though  parted  by  a  monstrous  chasm,  the  jutting 
masses  came  so  near  together  that  I  could  distinctly 
enough,  with  the  naked  eye,  observe  several  persons 
assembled  on  the  summit.  They  were,  for  most 
part,  ladies,  one  of  whom,  coming  forward  to  the  very 
verge,  awakened  in  me  double  and  treble  anxiety ;  as 
I  became  completely  convinced  that  it  was  Natalia 
herself.  The  danger  of  such  an  unexpected  interview 
increased  every  moment ;  but  it  grew  boundless  when 
a  perspective  came  before  my  eyes,  and  brought  me 
over  to  her,  and  her  over  to  me.  There  is  something 
magical  at  all  times  in  perspectives.  Were  we  not 
accustomed  from  youth  to  look  through  them,  we 
should  shudder  and  tremble  every  time  we  put  them 
to  our  eyes.  It  is  we  who  are  looking,  and  it  is  not 
we :  a  being  it  is  whose  organs  are  raised  to  a  higher 
pitch,  whose  limitations  are  doue  away,  who  has 
become  entitled  to  stretch  forth  into  infinituda 

'*  When,  for  example,  we  observe  far-distant  persons, 
by  means  of  such  an  iustrument,  and  see  them  in  un- 
suspicious thoughtlessness  following  their  business  as  if 
they  were  solitary  and  unwatched,  we  could  almost  feel 
afraid  lest  they  might  discover  us,  and  indignantly 
upbraid  us  for  our  treacherous  curiosity. 

"And  so  likewise  did  I,  hemmed  in  by  a  strange 
feeling,  waver  between  proximity  and  distance,  and 
from  instant  to  instant  alternate  between  the  two. 

"Those  others  in  their  turn  had  observed  us,  as  a 
signal  with  a  white  handkerchief  put  beyond  a  doubt. 
For  a  moment  I  delayed  in  my  answer  to  it,  finding 
myself  thus  close  beside  the  being  whom  I  adored. 
This  is  her  pure,  benign  form :  these  are  her  taper 
arms,  which  once  so  helpfully  appeared  before  me, 
after  unblessed  sorrows  and  perplexities,  and  at  lastt 
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*  I  aaw  distinctly  enough  that  she,  too,  had  a  per- 
spective, and  was  looking  over  to  me ;  and  I  failed  not» 
by  such  tokens  as  stood  at  my  command,  to  express 
the  profession  of  a  true  and  heartfelt  attachment. 

«And  as  experience  teaches  that  remote  objects^ 
which  we  have  once  dearly  recc^gnised  through  a  per- 
qpective,  afterward  appear,  even  to  the  naked  eye,  as  if 
stunding  shaped  in  distinct  nearness,  be  it  that  more 
acconte  knowledge  sharpens  the  sense,  or  that  imagina- 
tioa  supplies  wh^  is  wanting ;  so  now  did  I  see  this 
beloved  being  as  accurately  and  distinctly  as  if  I  could 
have  touched  her,  though  her  company  ccmtmued  still 
irrecognisabl&  And  as  I  was  trampling  round  my 
narrow  staticm,  struggling  toward  her  the  more,  the 
abyss  was  like  to  swallow  me,  had  not  a  helpful  hand 
hid  hold  of  mine,  and  snatched  me  at  once  from  my 
danger  and  my  fairest  happiness.* 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Here  at  last  we  again  step  on  firmer  ground,  the 
localities  of  which  we  can  settle  with  some  probability ; 
though  still  here  and  there  on  our  way  there  occur  a 
few  uncertainties,  which  it  is  not  in  our  power  alto- 
gether to  clear  up. 

As  Wnhelm,  in  order  to  reach  any  point  of  the  line 
marked  out  by  the  first  arrow,  had  to  proceed  obliquely 
through  the  country,  he  found  himself  necessitated  to 
perform  the  journey  on  foot,  leaving  his  luggage  to  be 
carried  after  him.  For  this  walk  of  his,  however,  he 
was  richly  rewarded ;  meeting  at  every  step,  quite  un- 
expectedly, with  loveliest  tracts  of  scenery.  They  were 
of  that  sort  which  the  last  slope  of  a  mountain  region 
forms  in  its  meeting  with  the  plain  country;  bushy 
hills,  their  soft  declivities  employed  in  domestic  use; 
all  level  spaces  green ;  nowhere  aught  steep,  unfruitful, 
or  unploughed  to  be  noticed.  Erelong  he  reached  the 
main  valley,  into  which  the  side-waters  flowed;  and 
this,  too,  was  carefully  cultivated,  graceful  when  you 
looked  over  it,  with  taper  trees  marking  the  bends  of 
the  river,  and  of  the  brooks  which  poured  into  it.  On 
looking  at  his  map,  his  indicator,  he  observed  with 
surprise  that  the  line  drawn  for  him  cut  directly 
through  this  valley ;  so  that,  in  the  first  place,  he  was 
at  least  on  the  right  road. 

An  old  castle,  in  good  repair,  and  seemingly  built  at 
different  periods,  stood  forth  on  a  bushy  hill,  at  the 
foot  of  which  a  gay  hamlet  stretclied  along,  with  its 
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kige  inn  rising  prominent  among  the  other  honsea. 
HiUier  he  jwoceeded,  and  was  received  hj  the  landlord 
kindly  enough,  yet  with  an  excase  that  he  could  not  be 
admitted,  unless  by  the  permission  of  a  party  who  had 
hired  the  whole  establishment  for  a  time;  on  which 
account  he,  the  landlord,  was  under  the  necessity  of 
sending  all  his  guests  to  the  older  inn,  which  lay 
farther  up  the  hamlet.  After  a  short  conference,  the 
man  seemed  to  bethink  himself,  and  said,  ''Indeed, 
there  is  no  one  of  tiiem  at  home  even  now:  but  this  is 
Saturday,  and  the  bailiff  will  not  foil  to  be  here  soon ; 
he  comes  every  week  to  settle  the  accounts  of  the  last, 
and  make  arrangements  for  the  next  Truly,  there  is  a 
fair  order  reigns  among  these  men,  and  a  pleasure  in 
having  to  do  with  them,  though  they  are  strict  enough ; 
for,  if  they  yield  one  no  great  profit,  it  is  sure  and  con^ 
stant."  He  then  desired  his  new  guest  to  amuse  him- 
self in  the  large  upper  hall,  and  await  what  further 
might  occur. 

Here  Wilhelm,  on  entering,  found  a  large,  clean 
apartment,  except  for  benches  and  tables  altogether 
empty.  So  much  the  more  was  he  surprised  to  see  a 
large  tablet  inserted  above  one  of  the  doors,  with  these 
words  marked  on  it  in  golden  letters,  Ubi  h<ymines  sunt 
modi  sunt ;  which  in  modem  tongue  may  signify,  that, 
where  men  combine  in  society,  the  way  and  manner  in 
which  they  like  to  be  and  to  continue  together  is 
directly  established.  This  motto  made  our  wanderer 
think :  he  took  it  as  a  good  omen ;  finding  here,  ex- 
pressed and  confirmed,  a  principle  which  he  had  often, 
in  the  course  of  life,  perceived  for  himself  to  be  further- 
some  and  reasouable.  He  had  not  waited  long  when 
the  bailiff  made  his  appearance ;  who,  being  forewarned 
by  the  landlord,  after  a  short  conversation,  and  no  very 
special  scrutiny,  admitted  Wilhelm  on  the  following 
terms :  To  continue  three  days ;  to  participate  quietly 
in  whatever  should  occur ;  and,  happen  what  might,  to 
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ask  no  questions  about  the  reason ;  and^  at  taking  leave, 
to  ask  none  about  the  scora  All  this  our  traveller 
was  obliged  to  comply  with,  the  deputy  not  being 
allowed  to  yield  in  a  single  point 

The  bailiff  was  about  retiring,  when  a  sound  of  vocal 
music  rolled  up  the  stairs:  two  pretty  young  men 
entered  singing ;  and  these  the  bailiff,  by  a  simple  sign, 
gave  to  understand  that  their  guest  was  accepted. 
Without  interrupting  their  song,  they  kindly  saluted 
the  stranger,  and  continued  their  duet  with  the  finest 
grace;  showing  clearly  enough  that  they  were  well 
trained,  and  complete  masters  of  their  art  As  Wil- 
helm  testified  the  most  attentive  interest,  they  paused, 
and  inquired.  If  in  his  own  pedestrian  wanderings  no 
song  ever  occurred  to  him,  which  he  went  along  singing 
by   himself?     "A  good   voice,"   answered   Wilhelm, 

(^  Nature  has  in  truth  denied  me :  yet  I  often  feel  as  if 
a  secret  Genius  were  whispering  some  rhythmic  words 
in  my  ear;  so  that,  in  walking,  I  move  to  musical 
measure ;  fancying,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  hear  low 
tones  accompanying  some  song,  which,  in  one  way  or 
another,  has  pleasantly  risen  before  ma" 
^  "  If  you  recollect  such  a  song,  write  it  down  for  us," 
said  they :  "  we  shall  see  if  we  have  skill  to  accompany 
your  singing-demon."  He  took  a  leaf  from  his  note- 
book, and  handed  them  the  following  lines : 

"  From  the  mountains  to  the  champaign^ 

By  the  glens  and  hills  along, 
Comes  a  rustling  and  a  tramping. 

Comes  a  motion  as  of  song ; 
And  this  undetermined  roving 

Brings  delight,  and  brings  good  heed: 
And  thy  striving,  be  *t  with  loving, 

And  thy  living,  be 't  in  deed  I " 

After  brief  study,  there  arose  at  once  a  gay,  march- 
ing melody,  which,  in  its  repetition  and  restriction  still 
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ttepping  forward,  hurried  od  the  heaier  with  it :  he  was 
in  doabt  whether  this  was  hia  own  tone,  his  fonner 
theme,  or  one  now  for  the  first  time  so  fitted  to  the 
wotds^  that  no  other  movement  was  oonoeivaUe.  The 
singers  had  for  some  time  pleasantly  proceeded  in  this 
manner,  when  two  stout  young  fellows  came  in,  whom, 
by  their  accoutrements,  you  directly  recognised  as  ma- 
sons; two  others,  who  followed  them,  being  as  evi- 
dently carpenters.  These  four,  softly  laying  down 
their  tools,  listened  to  the  music,  and  soon  struck  in 
wixh  sure  and  decided  voices ;  so  that  to  the  mind  it 
seemed  as  if  a  real  wayfaring  company  were  stepping 
along  ever  hill  and  valley:  and  Wilhelm  thought  he 
had  never  heard  anything  so  graceful,  so  enlivening  to 
heart  and  mind.  This  enjoyment,  however,  was  to  be 
increased  yet  further,  and  raised  to  the  highest  pitch, 
by  the  entrance  of  a  gigantic  figure,  mounting  the  stairs 
with  a  hard,  firm  tr^ul,  which,  with  all  his  efforts,  he 
could  scarcely  moderate.  A  heavy-laden  dorsel  he 
directly  placed  in  the  comer:  himself  he  seated  on  a 
bench,  which  beginning  to  creak  under  his  weight,  the 
others  laughed,  yet  without  going  wrong  in  their  musia 
Wilhelm,  however,  was  exceedingly  surprised,  when, 
with  a  huge  bass  voice,  this  son  of  Anak  joined  in  alsa 
The  hall  quivered ;  and  it  was  to  be  observed,  that  in 
his  part  he  altered  the  burden,  and  sang  it  thus : 

«  Life  's  no  resting,  but  a  moring: 
Let  thy  life  be  deed  on  deed  I  ** 

Further,  you  could  very  soon  perceive  that  he  was 
drawing  down  the  time  to  a  slower  step,  and  forcing 
the  rest  to  follow  him.  Of  this,  when  at  last  they 
were  satisfied  and  had  concluded,  they  accused  him' 
declaring  he  had  tried  to  set  them  wrong. 

•*  Not  at  aU ! "  cried  he :  "  it  is  you  who  tried  to  set 
me  wrong,  to  put  me  out  of  my  own  step,  which  must 
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be  measured  and  sure,  if  I  am  to  walk  with  my  load- 
ing up  hill  and  down -dale,  and  yet,  in  the  end,  arrive 
at  my  appointed  hour,  to  satisfy  your  wants." 

One  after  the  other  these  persons  now  passed  into 
an  adjoining  room  to  the  bailiff,  and  Wilhelm  easily 
observed  that  they  were  occupied  in  settling  accounts, 
—  a  point,  however,  as  to  which  he  was  not  allowed 
at  present  to  inquire  further.  Two  fair,  lively  boys 
in  the  meanwhile  entered,  and  b^an  covering  a  table 
in  all  speed,  moderately  furnishing  it  with  meat  and 
wine ;  and  the  bailiff,  coining  out,  invited  them  all  to 
sit  down  along  with  him.  The  boys  waited,  yet  forgot 
not  their  own  concern,  but  enjoyed  their  share  in  a 
standing  posture.  Willielm  recollected  witnessing  am- 
ilar  scenes  during  his  abode  among  the  players;  yet 
the  present  company  seemed  to  be  of  a  much  more 
serious  cast,  constituted,  not  out  of  sport,  for  show,  but 
with  a  view  to  important  concerns  of  life. 

The  conversation  of  the  craftsmen  with  the  bailiff 
added  strength  to  this  conviction.  These  four  active 
young  people,  it  appeared,  were  busy  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, where  a  violent  conflagration  had  destroyed  the 
fairest  village  in  the  country ;  nor  did  Wilhelm  fail  to 
learn  that  the  worthy  bailiff  was  employed  in  getting 
timber  and  other  building  materials  :  all  which  looked 
the  more  enigmatical,  as  none  of  these  persons  seemed 
to  be  resident  here,  but  in  all  other  points  announced 
themselves  as  transitory  strangers.  By  way  of  conclu- 
sion to  the  meal,  St.  Cliristopher  —  such  was  the  name 
they  gave  the  giant  —  brought  out,  for  good-night,  a 
dainty  glass  of  wine,  which  had  before  been  set  aside: 
a  gay  choral  song  kept  the  party  still  some  time  to- 
gether, after  they  were  out  of  sight;  and  then  Wil- 
helm was  at  last  conducted  to  a  chamber  of  the 
loveliest  aspect  and  situation.  The  full  moon,  enlight- 
ening a  rich  plain,  was  already  up ;  and  in  the  bosom 
of  our  wanderer  it  awoke  remembrances  of  siuular 
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The  spirits  of  all  dear  Mends  hovered  past 
him:  especially  the  image  of  LeDaido  rose  in  him  so 
▼ividly,  that  he  might  have  fancied  the  man  himself 
was  standing  before  his  eyes.  All  this  had  prepared 
him  with  its  kind  influences  for  nightly  rest,  when,  on 
a  sodden,  there  arose  a  tone  of  so  strange  a  nature,  that 
it  almost  frightened  him.  It  soonded  as  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  yet  seemed  to  be  in  the  house  itself;  for 
the  building  quivered  many  times,  and  the  floors 
reverberated  when  the  sound  rose  to  its  highest  pitch. 
Wilhftlm,  though  his  ear  was  usually  delicate  in  dis- 
criminating tones,  could  make  nothing  of  this:  he 
compared  it  to  the  droning  roar  of  a  huge  organ-pipe, 
whidiy  for  sheer  compass,  produces  no  determinate 
notCL  'Whether  this  nocturnal  terror  passed  away 
toward  morning,  or  Wilhelm  by  degrees  became  ac* 
customed  to  the  sound,  and  no  longer  heeded  it,  is 
difficult  to  discover;  at  any  rate,  he  fell  asleep,  and 
was  in  due  time  pleasantly  awakened  by  the  rising 
sun. 

Scarcely  had  one  of  the  boys,  who  were  in  waiting, 
brought  him  breakfast,  when  a  figure  entered,  whom 
he  had  already  noticed  last  night  at  supper,  without 
clearly  ascertaining  his  quaUty.  A  well-formed,  broad- 
shouldered,  yet  nimble  man,  who  now,  by  the  imple- 
ments which  he  spread  out,  announced  himself  as 
barber,  and  forthwith  prepared  for  performing  his 
much-desired  office  on  Wilhelm.  For  the  rest,  he 
was  quite  silent;  and  with  a  light  hand  he  went 
through  his  task,  without  once  having  opened  his  lips. 
Wilhelm,  therefore,  began,  and  said,  "  Of  your  art  you 
are  completely  master,  and  I  know  not  that  I  have 
ever  had  a  softer  razor  on  my  cheeks :  at  the  same 
time,  however,  you  appear  to  be  a  strict  observer  of 
the  laws  of  the  society." 

Roguishly  snuling,  laying  his  finger  on  his  lips,  the 
taciturn  shaver  ^ded  throu^  the  door.     ^By   mv 
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sooth  I''  cried  Wilhelm  after  him,  ^I  think  you  must 
be  old  Bedcloak ;  if  not  himself,  at  least  a  descendant 
of  his:  it  is  lucky  for  you  that  you  ask  no  counter 
service  of  me ;  your  turn  would  have  been  but  sorrily 
done." 

No  sooner  had  this  curious  personage  retired  than 
the  well-known  bailiff  came  in,  inviting  our  friend  to 
dinner  for  this  day,  in  words  which  sounded  prdity 
strange :  the  Bond,  so  said  the  speaker,  expressly,  gave 
the  stranger  welcome,  requested  his  company  at  djmier, 
and  took  pleasure  in  the  hope  of  being  more  closely 
connected  with  him.  Inquiries  were  then  made  as  to 
the  guest's  health,  and  how  he  was  contented  with  his 
entertainment ;  to  all  which  he  could  only  answer  in 
terms  of  satisfaction.  He  would,  in  truth,  have  liked 
much  to  ask  of  this  man,  as  previously  of  the  silent 
barber,  some  information  touching  the  horrid  sound 
which  throughout  the  night  had,  if  not  tormented,  at 
least  discomposed  him:  but,  mindful  of  his  engage- 
ment,  he  f orebore  all  questions ;  hoping,  that  without 
importunity,  from  the  good  will  of  the  society,  or  in 
some  other  accidental  way,  he  might  be  informed 
according  to  his  wishea 

Our  friend  now,  when  left  alone,  began  to  reflect  on 
the  strange  person  who  had  sent  him  this  invitation, 
and  knew  not  well  what  to  make  of  the  matter.  To 
designate  one  or  more  superiors  by  a  neuter  noun 
seemed  to  him  a  somewhat  precarious  mode  of  speech. 
For  the  rest,  there  was  such  a  stillness  all  round  that 
he  could  not  recollect  of  ever  having  passed  a  stiller 
Sunday.  He  went  out  of  doors,  and,  hearing  a  sound 
of  bells,  walked  toward  the  village.  Mass  was  just 
over;  and,  among  the  villagers  and  country  people 
crowding  out  of  church,  he  observed  three  acquaint- 
ances of  last  night,  —  a  masoD,  a  carpenter,  and  a  boy. 
Farther  on  he  met  among  the  Protestant  worshippers 
the  other  corresponding  tbre^     How  tb^  r^t  managed 
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cheir  devotion  was  unknown  to  him ;  hot  so  much  he 
dioiig^t  himself  entitled  to  conclude,  that  in  this 
society  a  full  religious  toleration  was  practised 

About  mid-daj,  at  the  castle  gate,  he  was  met  by 
the  bailiff,  who  then  conducted  him  through  various 
halls  into  a  large  ante-chamber,  and  there  desired  him 
to  take  a  seat.  Many  persons  passed  through  into  an 
adjoining  halL  Those  already  known  were  to  be  seen 
among  them;  SL  Christopher  himself  went  by:  all 
saluted  the  bailiff  and  the  stranger.  But  what  struck 
oor  friend  most  in  this  affiur  was,  that  the  whole  party 
seemed  to  consist  of  artisans,  all  dressed  in  the  usual 
fashion,  though  extremely  neat  and  dean:  a  few 
among  the  number  you  might  at  most,  perhaps,  have 
reckoned  of  the  clerk  species. 

No  more  guests  now  making  their  appearance,  the 
bailiff  led  our  friend  throu^  the  stately  door  into  a 
spacious  halL  Here  a  table  of  immense  length  had 
been  covered,  past  the  lower  end  of  which  he  was 
coDdueted  toward  the  head,  where  he  saw  three  per- 
sons standing  in  a  cross  direction.  But  what  was  his 
astonishment  when  he  approached,  and  Leuardo, 
scarcely  yet  recognised,  fell  upon  his  neck.  From 
this  surprise  he  had  not  recovered  when  another 
person,  with  no  less  warmth  and  vivacity,  likewise 
embraced  him;  announcing  himself  as  our  strange 
Friedrich,  Natalia's  brother.  The  rapture  of  these 
friends  diffused  itself  over  all  present:  an  exclama- 
tion of  joy  and  blessing  sounded  along  the  whole 
table.  But  in  a  moment,  the  company  being  seated, 
an  again  became  silent ;  and  the  repast,  served  up  with 
a  certain  solemnity,  was  enjoyed  in  like  manner. 

Toward  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  Lenardo 
gave  a  sign :  two  singers  rose,  and  Wilhelm  was  ex- 
ceedingly surprised  to  hear  in  this  place  his  yester- 
night's song;  which  we,  for  the  sake  of  what  follows^ 
shall  beg  permission  to  insert  once  more : 
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<«  From  the  mountaius  to  the  champaign. 

By  the  glens  and  hills  along, 
Comes  a  rustling  and  a  tramping, 

Comes  a  motion  as  of  song ; 
And  this  undetermined  roving 

Brings  delight,  and  brings  good  heed : 
And  thy  striving,  be  't  ^th  loving, 

And  thy  living,  be  't  in  deed  1 " 


Scarcely  had  this  duet,  accompanied  by  a  chorus  of 
agreeable  number,  approached  its  conclusion,  when  two 
other  singers  on  the  opposite  side  started  up  impetu- 
ously,  and,  with  earnest  vehemence,  inverted  rather 
than  continued  the  song;  to  Wilhelm's  astonishment, 
proceeding  thus : 

**  For  the  tie  is  snapped  asunder, 

Trust  and  loving  hope  are  fled  I 
Can  I  tell,  in  fear  and  wonder. 

With  what  dangers  now  bested  ? 
I,  cut  off  from  friend  and  brother. 

Like  the  widow  in  her  woe. 
With  the  one  and  not  the  other, 

On  and  on,  my  way  must  go  I " 

The  chorus,  taking  up  this  strophe,  grew  more  and 
more  numerous,  more  and  more  vociferous;  and  yet 
the  voice  of  St.  Christopher,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
table,  could  still  be  distinctly  recognised  among  thenu 
The  lamentation  in  the  end  rose  almost  to  be  frightful : 
a  spirit  of  dispiritment,  combining  with  the  skilful 
execution  of  the  singers,  introduced  something  un- 
natural into  the  whole;  so  that  it  pained  our  friend, 
and  almost  made  him  shudder.  In  truth,  they  all 
seemed  perfectly  of  one  mind,  and  as  if  lamenting 
their  own  fate  on  the  eve  of  a  separation.  The 
strange  repetitions,  the  frequent  resuscitation  of  a 
fatiguing  song,  at  length  became  dangerous  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Bond  itself:  Lenardo  rose;  and  all  in- 
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fltmtty  sat  down,  abraptly  breakiiig  off  their  hymn. 
The  other,  with  friendlj  words,  thus  b^an : 

*  Indeed,  I  cannot  blame  70a  for  continually  recall- 
ing to  your  minds  the  destiny  which  stands  before  us 
an,  that  so,  at  any  hoar,  you  may  be  ready  for  it. 
If  aged  and  life-weary  men  have  called  to  their  neigh- 
bours^ Think  of  dying !  we  younger  and  lif e-lovii^  men 
may  well  keep  encouraging  and  reminding  one  another 
with  the  cheerful  words,  Think  of  wandering!  Yet, 
widial,  of  a  thing  which  we  either  voluntarily  under- 
take, or  believe  ourselves  constrained  to,  it  were  well 
to  apeak  with  cheerfulness  and  moderation.  Tou 
jooraelves  know  best  what,  in  our  situation,  is  fixed, 
and  what  is  movable :  let  us  enjoy  the  former,  too,  in 
sprightly  and  gay  tones ;  and  to  its  success  be  this  part- 
ing cup  now  drunk ! "  He  emptied  bis  glass  and  sat 
down :  the  four  singers  instantly  rose,  and  in  flowing, 
connected  tones,  thus  began: 

•*  Keep  not  standing,  fixed  and  rooted. 

Briskly  venture,  briskly  roam  : 
Head  and  hand,  where'er  thou  foot  it, 

And  stout  heart,  are  still  at  home. 
In  each  land  the  sun  does  visit : 

We  are  gay  whate'er  betide. 
To  give  room  for  wand'ring  is  it 

That  the  world  was  made  so  wide.** 

As  the  chorus  struck  in  with  its  repetition  of  these 
lines,  Lenardo  rose,  with  him  all  the  rest  His  nod 
set  the  whole  company  into  singing  movement :  those 
at  the  lower  end  marched  out,  St.  Christopher  at  their 
head,  in  pairs  through  the  hall;  and  the  uplifted 
wanderers'  song  grew  clearer  and  freer  the  farther  they 
proceeded ;  producing  at  last  a  particularly  good  effect 
when  from  the  terraces  of  the  castle  garden  you  looked 
down  over  the  broad  valley,  in  whose  fulness  and 
beauty  you  might  well  have  liked  to  lose  yoursell 
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While  the  multitude  were  disperaing  this  way  and 
that,  according  to  their  pleasure,  Wilhelm  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  third  superior.  This  was  the 
Amtmann,  by  whose  kind  influence  many  favours  had 
been  done  the  society ;  in  particular,  the  castle  of  his 
patron,  the  count,  situated  among  several  families  of 
rank,  had  been  given  up  to  their  use  so  long  as  they 
might  think  fit  to  tarry  here. 

Toward  evening,  while  the  friends  were  in  a  farsee- 
ing  grove,  there  came  a  portly  figure  over  the  thresh- 
old, whom  Wilhelm  at  once  recognised  as  the  barber 
of  this  morning.  To  a  low,  mute  bow  of  the  man, 
Lenardo  answered,  ''You  now  come,  as  always,  at 
the  right  season,  and  will  not  delay  to  entertain  us 
with  your  talent.  I  may  be  allowed,"  continued  he, 
turning  toward  Wilhelm, "  to  give  you  some  knowledge 
of  our  society,  the  Bond  of  which  I  may  flatter  myself 
that  I  am.  No  one  enters  our  circle  unless  he  have 
some  talents  to  show,  which  may  contribute  to  the  use 
or  enjoyment  of  society  in  general.  This  man  is  an 
excellent  surgeon ;  of  his  skill  as  a  beard-artist  you 
yourself  can  testify:  for  these  reasons,  he  is  no  less 
welcome  than  necessary  to  us.  Now,  as  his  employ- 
ment usuaUy  brings  with  it  a  great  and  often  burden- 
some garrulity,  he  has  engaged,  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
culture,  to  comply  with  a  certain  condition ;  as,  indeed, 
every  one  that  means  to  live  with  us  must  agree  to 
constrain  himself  in  some  particular  point,  if  the 
greater  freedom  be  left  him  in  all  other  points.  Ac- 
cordingly, our  barber  has  renounced  the  use  of  his 
tongue,  in  so  far  as  aught  common  or  casual  is  to  be 
expressed  by  it:  but,  by  this  means,  another  gift  of 
speech  has  been  unfolded  in  him,  which  acts  by  fore- 
thought, cunningly  and  pleasurably ;  I  mean  the  gift 
of  narration. 

"  His  life  is  rich  in  wonderful  experiences,  which  he 
used   to  spUt  in  pieces,  babbling  of  them  at  wrong 
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times;  but  which  he  now,  constrained  by  ailence, 
repeato  and  arranges  in  his  quiet  thought  This  also 
his  power  of  imagination  now  forwards^  lending  life 
and  movement  to  past  occurrences.  With  no  common 
ait  and  skill,  he  can  relate  to  us  genuine  antique  tales, 
or  modem  stories  of  the  same  fabulous  cast ;  thereby, 
at  the  right  hour,  affording  us  a  most  pleasant  enter- 
tainment, when  I  loose  his  tongue  for  him,  —  which  I 
now  do ;  giving  him,  at  the  same  time,  this  praise,  that, 
in  the  considerable  period  during  which  I  have  loiown 
him,  he  has  never  once  been  guilty  of  a  repetition.  I 
cannot  but  hope,  that  in  the  present  case»  for  love  and 
respect  to  our  dear  guest,  he  will  especially  distinguish 
himaeU." 

A  spriglitly  cheerfulness  spread  over  Bedcloak's 
face;  and,  without  delay,  he  began  speaking  as 
foDowsL 


CHAPTER  XVL 

THE   NEW   MELUSINA. 

^'Bespegted  gentlemen!  Being  aware  that  pie- 
liminary  speeches  and  introductions  are  not  much  to 
your  taste,  I  shall  without  further  talk  assure  you, 
that,  in  the  present  instance,  I  hope  to  fulfil  your  com- 
mission moderately  welL  From  me  has  many  a  true 
history  gone  forth  already,  to  the  high  and  universal 
satisfaction  of  hearers ;  but  to-day  I  may  assert,  that  I 
have  one  to  tell  which  far  surpasses  the  former,  and 
which,  though  it  happened  to  me  several  years  ago, 
still  disquiets  me  in  recollecting  it,  nay,  still  gives  hope 
of  some  further  development. 

"  By  way  of  introduction,  let  me  confess,  that  I  have 
not  always  so  arranged  my  scheme  of  life  as  to  be 
certain  of  the  next  period  in  it,  or  even  of  the  next 
day.  In  my  youth,  I  was  no  first-rate  economiit,  and 
often  found  myself  in  manifold  perplexity.  At  one 
time  I  undertook  a  journey,  thinking  to  derive  good 
profit  in  the  course  of  it ;  but  the  scale  I  went  upon 
was  too  liberal:  and  after  having  commenced  my 
travel  with  extra-post,  and  then  prosecuted  it  for  a 
time  in  the  diligence,  I  at  last  foimd  myself  obliged  to 
front  the  end  of  it  on  foot 

**  Like  a  gay  young  blade,  it  had  been  from  of  old 
my  custom,  on  entering  any  inn,  to  look  round  for  the 
landlady,  or  even  the  cook,  and  wheedle  myself  into 
favour  with  her ;  whereby,  for  most  part,  my  shot  was 
somewhat  reduced. 

"74 
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*  One  night  at  dusk,  as  I  was  entering  the  post-honse 
of  a  little  town,  and  purposing  to  set  about  my  cnstom- 
ary  operations^  there  came  a  fsii  double-seated  coach 
with  four  horses  rattling  up  to  the  door  behind  ma  I 
turned  round,  and  observed  in  it  a  young  lady,  with- 
out maid,  without  servanta  I  hastened  to  open  the 
carriage  for  her,  and  to  ask  if  I  could  help  her  in  any- 
thing. On  stepping  out,  a  fair  form  displayed  itself; 
and  her  lovely  countenance,  if  you  looked  at  it  nar- 
rowty,  was  adorned  with  a  slight  shade  of  sorrow.  I 
again  adced  if  there  was  aught  I  could  do  for  her. 
'Oh,  yes!'  said  she,  'if  you  will  lift  that  little  box 
caiefully,  which  you  will  find  standing  on  the  seat,  and 
bring  it  in ;  but  I  b^  very  much  of  you  to  carry  it 
widi  all  steadiness,  and  not  to  move  or  shake  it  in  the 
kasL'  I  took  out  the  box  with  great  care :  she  shut 
the  coach  door ;  we  walked  up-stairs  tog^her,  and  she 
told  the  servants  that  she  was  to  stay  here  for  the 
night. 

••  We  were  now  alone  in  the  chamber :  she  desired 
me  to  put  the  box  on  the  table,  which  was  standing  at 
the  wall;  and  as,  by  several  of  her  movements,  I 
obeored  that  she  wished  to  be  alone,  I  took  my  leave, 
reverently  but  warmly  kissing  her  hand. 

•"Order  supper  for  us  two,'  said  she  then:  and  you 
may  well  conceive  with  what  pleasure  I  executed  the 
commission ;  scarcely  deigning,  in  my  pride  of  heart, 
to  cast  even  a  side-look  on  landlady  and  menials. 
With  impatience  I  expected  the  moment  that  was 
to  lead  me  back  to  her.  Supper  was  served :  we  took 
our  seats  opposite  each  other;  I  refreshed  my  heart, 
for  the  first  time  during  a  considerable  while,  with 
a  good  meal,  and  no  less  with  so  desirable  a  sight 
beside  me:  nay,  it  seemed  as  if  she  were  growing 
hirer  and  fairer  every  moment. 

'Her  conversation  was  pleasant,  yet  she  carefully 
WBiTed  whatever  had  reference  to  affection  and  love. 
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The  cloth  was  removed:  I  still  lingered,  I  tried  all 
sorts  of  mancBUvres  to  get  near  her,  but  in  vain ;  she 
kept  me  at  my  distance,  by  a  certain  dignity  which  I 
could  not  withstand :  nay,  against  my  will,  I  had  to 
part  from  her  at  a  rather  early  hour. 

''  After  a  night  passed  in  waking  or  unrestfuUy  dream- 
ing, I  rose  early,  inquired  whether  she  had  ordered 
horses ;  and,  learning  that  she  had  not,  I  walked  into 
the  garden,  saw  her  standing  dressed  at  the  window, 
and  hastened  up  to  her.  Here,  as  she  looked  so  fair, 
and  fairer  than  ever,  love,  roguery,  and  audacity  all  at 
once  started  into  motion  within  me :  I  rushed  toward 
her,  and  clasped  her  in  my  arms.  '  Angelic,  irresistible 
being/  cried  I,  *  pardon !  but  it  is  impossible ! '  — 
With  incredible  dexterity  she  whisked  herself  out  of 
my  arms,  and  I  had  not  even  time  to  imprint  a  kiss  on 
her  cheek.  'Forbear  such  outbreakings  of  a  sudden 
foolish  passion,'  said  she, '  if  you  would  not  scare  away 
a  happiness  which  lies  close  beside  you,  but  which 
cannot  be  laid  hold  of  till  after  some  trials.' 

"  *  Ask  of  me  what  thou  pleasest,  angehc  spirit ! ' 
cried  I,  'but  do  not  drive  me  to  despair.'  She 
answered,  with  a  smile, '  If  you  mean  to  devote  your- 
self to  my  service,  hear  the  terms.  I  am  come  hither 
to  visit  a  lady  of  my  friends,  and  with  her  I  purpose 
to  continue  for  a  time :  in  the  meanwhile,  I  could  wish 
that  my  carriage  and  this  box  were  taken  forward. 
Will  you  engage  with  it?  You  have  nothing  to  do 
but  carefully  to  lift  the  box  into  the  carriage  and  out, 
to  sit  down  beside  it,  and  punctually  take  charge  that 
it  receive  no  harm.  When  you  enter  an  inn,  it  is  put 
upon  a  table,  in  a  chamber  by  itself,  in  which  yon 
must  neither  sit  nor  sleep.  You  lock  the  chamber- 
door  with  tliis  key,  which  will  open  and  shut  any  lock, 
and  has  the  peculiar  property,  that  no  lock  shut  by  it 
can  be  opened  in  the  interim.* 

"  I  looked  at  her ;  I  felt  strangely  enough  at  heart ; 
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I  promised  to  do  all,  if  I  might  hope  to  see  her  soon. 
and  if  she  would  seal  this  hope  to  me  with  a  kiss. 
She  did  so,  and  from  that  moment  I  had  become 
entirely  her  bondman.  I  was  now  to  order  horses,  she 
said.  We  settled  the  way  I  was  to  take,  the  places 
wfaeie  I  was  to  wait,  and  expect  her.  She  at  last 
pressed  a  parse  of  gold  into  my  hand,  and  I  pressed 
my  lips  on  the  fair  hand  that  gave  it  m&  She  seemed 
moved  at  parting ;  and,  for  me,  I  no  longer  knew  what 
I  was  doing  or  was  to  do. 

*  On  my  return  from  giving  my  orders,  I  found  the 
roooHdoor  locked.  I  directly  tried  my  master-key, 
and  it  performed  its  duty  perfectly.  The  door  flew  up : 
I  found  the  chamber  empty,  only  the  box  standing  on 
the  table  where  I  had  laid  it. 

*  The  carriage  drove  up :  I  carried  the  box  carefully 
down  with  me,  and  placed  it  by  my  sida  The  hostess 
asked,  •  But  where  is  the  lady  ? '  A  child  answered, 
*  She  is  gone  into  the  town.'  I  nodded  to  the  people, 
and  rolled  off  in  triumph  from  the  door  which  I  had 
last  night  entered  with  dusty  gaiters.  That  in  my 
hours  of  leisure  I  diligently  meditated  on  this  adven- 
ture, counted  my  money,  laid  many  schemes,  and  still 
now  and  then  kept  glancing  at  the  box,  you  will 
readily  imagina  I  posted  right  forward,  passed  sev- 
eral stages  without  aUghtiug,  and  rested  not  till  I  had 
reached  a  considerable  town,  where  my  fair  one  had 
appointed  me  to  wait.  Her  commands  had  been 
pointedly  obeyed,  —  the  box  always  carried  to  a  sepa- 
rate room,  and  two  wax  candles  lighted  beside  it ;  for 
such,  also,  had  been  her  order.  I  would  then  lock  the 
chamber,  estabUsh  myself  in  my  own,  and  take  such 
comfort  as  the  place  afforded. 

"For  a  while  I  was  able  to  employ  myself  with 
thinking  of  her,  but  by  degrees  the  time  began  to 
hang  heavy  on  my  hands.  I  was  not  used  to  live 
without   companions:  these  I  soon  found,  at  tables- 
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(ThSte,  in  coffee-houses,  and  public  places,  altogether 
to  my  wish.  In  such  a  mode  of  living,  my  money 
began  to  melt  away;  and  one  night  it  vanished 
entirely  from  my  purse  in  a  fit  of  passionate  gaming, 
which  I  had  not  had  the  prudence  to  abandon.  Void 
of  money,  with  the  appearance  of  a  rich  man,  expecting 
a  heavy  bill  of  charges,  uncertain  whether  and  when 
my  fair  one  would  again  make  her  appearance,  I  felt 
myself  in  the  deepest  embarrassment.  Doubly  did  I 
now  long  for  her,  and  believe,  that,  without  her  and  her 
gold,  it  was  quite  impossible  for  me  to  live. 

"After  supper,  which  I  had  relished  very  little, 
being  forced  for  this  time  to  consume  it  in  solitude,  I 
took  to  walking  violently  up  and  down  my  room :  I 
spoke  aloud  to  myself,  cursed  my  folly  with  horrid 
execrations,  threw  myself  on  the  floor,  tore  my  hair, 
and  indeed  behaved  in  the  most  outrageous  fashion. 
Suddenly,  in  the  adjoining  chamber  where  the  box 
was,  I  heard  a  slight  movement,  and  then  a  soft 
knocking  at  the  well-bolted  door,  which  entered  from 
my  apartment.  I  gather  myself,  grope  for  my  mas- 
ter-key ;  but  the  door-leaves  fly  up  of  themselves^  and 
in  the  Hght  of  those  burning  wax  candles  enters  my 
beauty.  I  cast  myself  at  her  feet,  kiss  her  robe,  her 
hands;  she  raises  me;  I  venture  not  to  clasp  her, 
scarcely  to  look  at  her,  but  candidly  and  repentantly 
confess  to  her  my  fault.  '  It  is  paixlonable,'  said  she : 
'only  it  postpones  your  happiness  and  mina  You 
must  now  make  another  tour  into  the  world  before  we 
can  meet  again.  Here  is  more  money,'  continued  she, 
'  sufficient  if  you  husband  it  with  any  kind  of  reason. 
But,  as  wine  and  play  have  brought  you  into  this  per- 
plexity, be  on  your  guard  in  future  against  wine  and 
women,  and  let  me  hope  for  a  glad  meeting  when 
the  time  comes.' 

''She  retired  over  the  threshold;  the  door-leaves 
flew   together:  I  knocked,  I  entreated;  but  nothing 
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bather  stirred.  Next  moming,  whfle  presCTting  his 
Ul,  the  waiter  smiled^  and  said,  *  So  we  have  f  oand 
oat  at  last,  then,  why  yoa  lock  your  door  in  so  artful 
and  inoomprehensible  a  way,  that  no  master-key  can 
open  iL  We  supposed  you  must  have  much  money 
and  precious  ware  laid  up  by  you :  but  now  we  have 
seen  your  treasure  walking  down-stairs ;  and,  in  good 
tnith,  it  seemed  worthy  of  being  well  kept' 

*  To  this  I  answered  nothing,  but  paid  my  reckoning, 
and  mounted  with  my  box  into  the  carriage.  I  again 
rolled  forth  into  the  world,  with  the  firmest  resolution 
to  be  heedful  in  future  of  the  warning  given  me  by  my 
bar  and  mysterious  friend.  Scarcely,  however,  had  I 
QDoe  more  reached  a  large  town,  when  forthwith  I  got 
acquainted  with  certain  interesting  ladies,  from  whom 
I  absolutely  could  not  tear  myself  away.  They  seemed 
inclined  to  make  me  pay  dear  for  their  favour:  for, 
while  they  still  kept  me  at  a  certain  distance,  they  led 
me  into  one  expense  after  the  other;  and  I,  being 
anxious  only  to  promote  their  satisfaction,  once  more 
ceased  to  think  of  my  purse,  but  paid  and  spent 
straightforward,  as  occasion  needed.  But  how  great 
was  my  astonishment  and  joy,  when,  after  some  weeks, 
I  observed  that  the  fulness  of  my  store  was  not  in  the 
least  diminished,  that  my  purse  was  still  as  round  and 
crtmmed  as  ever!  Wishing  to  obtain  more  strict 
knowledge  of  this  pretty  quality,  I  set  myself  down  to 
count :  I  accurately  marked  the  sum,  and  again  pro- 
oeeded  in  my  joyous  life  as  before.  We  had  no  want 
of  excursions  by  land,  and  excursions  by  water :  of 
dancing,  singing,  and  other  recreations.  But  now 
it  required  small  attention  to  observe  that  the  purse 
was  actually  diminishing,  as  if  by  my  cursed  counting 
I  had  robbed  it  of  the  property  of  being  uncountable. 
However,  this  gay  mode  of  existence  had  been  once 
entered  on :  I  could  not  draw  back,  and  yet  my  ready 
flMney  soon  verged  to  a  close.     I  execrated  my  situa^ 
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took  the  road  with  my  box,  tried  the  virtue  of  the  two 
pouches,  and  found  it  still  unimpaired. 

"  My  journey  proceeded  without  accident.  But  if  I 
had  hitherto  paid  little  heed  to  the  mysteries  of  my 
advent\Lre,  expecting  a  natural  solution  of  the  whole, 
there  now  occurred  something  which  threw  me  into 
astonishment,  into  anxiety,  nay,  into  fear.  Being  wont, 
in  my  impatience  for  change  of  place,  to  hurry  forward 
day  and  night,  it  was  often  my  hap  to  be  travelling 
in  the  dark,  and,  when  the  lamps  by  any  chance  went 
out,  to  be  left  in  utter  obscurity.  Once,  in  the  dead  of 
such  a  night,  I  had  fallen  asleep;  and  on  awakening  I 
observed  the  glimmer  of  a  light  on  the  covering  of  my 
carriage.  I  examined  this  more  strictly,  and  found  that 
it  was  issuing  from  the  box,  in  which  there  seemed  to 
be  a  chink,  as  if  it  had  been  chapped  by  the  warm  and 
dry  weather  of  summer,  which  was  now  come  on.  My 
thoughts  of  jewels  again  came  into  my  head :  I  sup- 
posed there  must  be  some  carbuncle  lying  in  the  box, 
and  this  point  I  forthwith  set  about  investigating.  I 
postured  myself  as  well  as  might  be,  so  that  my  eye 
was  in  immediate  contact  with  the  chink.  But  how 
great  was  my  surprise  when  a  fair  apartment,  well 
lighted,  and  furnished  with  much  taste  and  even  cost- 
liness, met  my  inspection ;  just  as  if  I  had  been  look- 
ing down  through  the  opening  of  a  dome  into  a  royal 
saloon !  A  fire  was  burning  in  the  grate,  and  before  it 
stood  an  armchair.  I  held  my  breath,  and  continued 
to  observe.  And  now  there  entered  from  the  other  side 
of  the  apartment  a  lady  with  a  book  in  her  hand,  whom 
I  at  once  recognised  for  my  wife ;  though  her  figure 
was  contracted  into  the  extreme  of  diminution.  She 
sat  down  in  the  chair  by  the  fire  to  read ;  sh^  trimmed 
the  coals  with  the  most  dainty  pair  of  tongs;  and, 
in  the  course  of  her  movements,  I  could  clearly  per- 
ceive that  this  fairest  little  creature  was  also  in  the 
family  way.     But  now  I  was  obliged  to  shift  my  con- 
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postaie  a  little ;  and  the  next  moment,  when 
I  bent  down  to  look  in  again,  and  convince  myself  that 
it  wms  no  dream,  the  light  had  vaniahed,  and  my  eye 
iMtod  on  empty  darknes& 

*How  amazed,  nay,  terrified,  I  was,  you  may  easily 
ooooeive.  I  started  a  thousand  thoughts  on  this  dis- 
\  and  yet  in  truth  could  think  nothing.  In  the 
of  this  I  fell  asleep,  and  on  awakening  I  fancied 
Ihat  ifc  most  have  been  a  mere  dream :  yet  I  felt  myself 
in  aonae  degree  estranged  from  my  fair  one ;  and,  though 
I  wnfeched  oyer  the  box  but  so  much  the  more  carefully, 
I  knew  not  whether  the  event  of  her  re-appearance  in 
human  aize  was  a  thing  which  I  should  widi  or  dread. 

*  After  some  time  she  did  actually  re-appear.  One 
etening  in  a  white  robe  she  came  gliding  in ;  and,  as  it 
ns  jnat  then  growing  dusky  in  my  room,  she  seemed 
to  me  taller  than  when  I  had  seen  her  last:  and  I 
remembered  having  heard  that  all  beings  of  the  mer- 
maid and  gnome  species  increased  in  stature  very  per- 
ceptibly at  the  &11  of  night  She  flew  as  usual  to  my 
arms,  but  I  could  not  with  right  gladness  press  her  to 
mv  obstructed  breast 

•  *  My  dearest,'  said  she,  *  I  now  feel,  by  thy  recep- 
tion of  me,  what,  alas !  I  already  knew  too  well    Thou 
hast  seen  me  in  the  interim ;  thou  art  acquainted  with 
die  state  in  which,  at  certain  times,  I  find  myself :  thy 
hq[^uiess  and  mine  is  interrupted.  —  nay,  it  stands  on 
the  brink  of  being  annihilated  altogether.     I  must  leave 
thee,  and  I  know  not  whether  I  shall  ever  see  thee 
again.'     Her  presence,  the  grace  with  which  she  spoke, 
directly  hanished  from  my  memory  almost  every  trace 
of  that  vision,  which,  indeed,  had  already  hovered  before 
me  as  little  more  than  a  dream.     I  addressed  her  with 
kind  vivacity,  ccmvinced  her  of  my  passion,  assured  her 
that  I  was  innocent,  that  my  discovery  was  accidental, 
-—in  short,  I  so  managed  it  that  she  appeared  com- 
posed, and  endeavoured  to  compose  me. 
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"  *  Try  thyself  strictly,'  said  she, '  whether  this  dis- 
covery has  not  hurt  tby  love;  whether  thou  canst 
forget  that  I  live  in  two  forms  beside  thee ;  whether 
the  diminution  of  my  being  will  not  also  contract  thy 
affection.' 

"  I  looked  at  her ;  she  was  fairer  than  ever :  and  I 
thought  within  myself.  Is  it  so  great  a  misfortune,  after 
all,  to  have  a  wife  who  from  time  to  time  becomes  a 
dwarf,  so  that  one  can  carry  her  about  with  him  in 
a  casket  ?  Were  it  not  much  worse  if  she  became  a 
giantess,  and  put  her  husband  in  the  box  ?  My  gayety 
of  heart  had  returned.  I  would  not  for  the  whole 
world  have  let  her  ga  '  Best  heart,'  said  I, '  let  us  be 
and  continue  ever  as  we  have  been.  Could  either  of 
us  wish  to  be  better  ?  Enjoy  thy  conveniency,  and  I 
promise  thee  to  guard  the  box  with  so  much  the  more 
faithfulness.  Why  should  the  prettiest  sight  I  have 
ever  seen  in  my  life  make  a  bad  impression  on  me  ? 
How  happy  would  lovers  be,  could  they  but  procure 
such  miniature  pictures  I  And,  after  all,  it  was  but  a 
picture,  a  little  sleight-of-hand  deception.  Thou  art 
trying  and  t«asing  me,  hut  thou  shalt  see  how  I  will 
stand  it.' 

"'The  matter  is  more  serious  than  thou  thinkest,' 
said  the  fair  one :  '  however,  I  am  truly  glad  to  see 
thee  take  it  so  lightly ;  for  much  good  may  still  be 
awaiting  us  both.  I  will  trust  in  thee,  and  for  my 
own  part  do  my  utmost :  only  promise  me  that  thou 
wilt  never  mention  this  discovery  by  way  of  reproach. 
Another  prayer  likewise  I  most  earnestly  make  to 
thee:  Be  more  than  ever  on  thy  guard  against  wine 
and  anger.' 

"  I  promised  what  she  required ;  I  could  have  gone 
on  promising  to  all  lengths:  but  she  herself  turned 
aside  the  conversation,  and  thenceforth  all  proceeded 
in  its  former  routine.  We  had  no  inducement  to  alter 
our  place  of  residence :  the  town  was  large,  the  society 
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^mioiiB;  and  the  fine  season  gave  rise  to  many  an 
cxcanian  and  garden  festivaL 

**  In  all  sadi  amusements  the  presence  of  my  wife 
iraa  welcome,  nay,  eagerly  desired,  by  women  as  well 
ms  men.  A  kind,  insinuating  manner,  joined  with  a 
certain  dignity  of  bearing,  secured  to  her  on  all  hands 
ivmiae  and  estimation.  Besides,  she  could  play  beauti- 
fully on  the  lute,  accompanying  it  with  her  voice ;  and 
no  social  night  amid  be  perfect  unless  crowned  by  the 
graces  of  tluB  talent. 

*  I  win  be  free  to  confess  that  I  never  cared  much 
for  music:  on  the  contrary,  it  has  always  rather  had  a 
disagreeable  effect  on  me.  My  &ir  one  soon  noticed 
this;  and  accordingly,  when  by  ourselves,  she  never 
tried  to  entertain  me  by  such  means :  in  return,  how- 
ever, she  appeared  to  indemnify  herself  while  in  soci- 
ety, where,  indeed,  die  always  found  a  crowd  of 
admirers. 

"  And  now,  why  should  I  deny  it  ?  our  late  dialogue, 
in  spite  of  my  best  intentions,  had  by  no  means  sufficed 
to  settle  the  matter  within  me :  on  the  contrary,  my 
temper  of  mind  had  by  degrees  got  into  the  strangest 
tune,  almost  without  my  being  conscious  of  it.  One 
night,  in  a  laige  company,  this  hidden  grudge  broke 
loose,  and,  by  its  consequences,  produced  to  myself  the 
greatest  damage. 

*  When  I  look  back  on  it  now,  I,  in  fact,  loved  my 
beauty  far  less  after  that  unlucky  discovery:  I  was 
also  growing  jealous  of  her,  —  a  whim  that  had  never 
struck  me  before.  This  night  at  table,  I  found  myself 
placed  very  much  to  my  mind  beside  my  two  neigh- 
bours, a  couple  of  ladies,  who,  for  some  time,  had 
appeared  to  me  very  charming.  Amid  jesting  and  soft 
small  talk,  I  was  not  sparing  of  my  wine ;  while,  on 
the  other  side,  a  pair  of  musical  dilettanti  had  got  hold 
of  my  wife,  and  at  last  contrived  to  lead  the  company 
into  singing  separately  and  by  way  of  chorua     This 
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put  me  into  ill-humour.  The  two  amateurs  appeared 
to  me  impertinent ;  the  singing  vexed  me ;  and  when, 
as  my  turn  came,  they  even  requested  a  solo-strophe 
from  me,  I  grew  truly  indignant :  I  emptied  my  glass, 
and  set  it  down  again  with  no  soft  movement. 

"  The  grace  of  my  two  fair  neighbours  soon  pacified 
me,  but  there  is  an  evil  nature  in  wrath  when  once  it 
is  set  a-going.  It  went  on  fermenting  within  me, 
though  aU  things  were  of  a  kind  to  induce  joy  and 
complaisanca  On  the  contrary,  I  waxed  more  splenetic 
than  ever  when  a  lute  was  produced,  and  my  fair  one 
began  fingering  it  and  singing,  to  the  admiration  of  all 
the  rest.  Unhappily  a  general  silence  was  requested. 
So,  then,  I  was  not  even  to  talk  any  more :  and  these 
tones  were  going  through  me  like  a  toothache.  Was 
it  any  wonder  that,  at  last,  the  smallest  spark  should 
blow  up  the  mine  ? 

''The  songstress  had  just  ended  a  song  amid  the 
loudest  applauses,  when  she  looked  over  to  me ;  and 
this  truly  with  the  most  loving  face  in  the  world. 
Unluckily,  its  lovingness  could  not  penetrate  so  far. 
She  perceived  that  I  had  just  gulped  dovni  a  cup 
of  wine,  and  was  pouring  out  a  fresh  one.  With 
her  right  forefinger  she  beckoned  to  me  in  kind 
threatening.  '  Consider  that  it  is  wine ! '  said  she,  not 
louder  than  for  myself  to  hear  it.  *  Water  is  for  mer- 
maids ! '  cried  I.  '  My  ladies,'  said  she  to  my  neigh- 
bours, '  crown  the  cup  with  all  your  gracefulness,  that 
it  be  not  too  often  emptied.'  — '  You  will  not  let  your- 
self be  tutored?'  whispered  one  of  them  in  my  ear. 
'What  ails  the  dwarf?'  cried  I,  with  a  more  violent 
gesture,  in  which  I  overset  the  glass.  *  Ah,  what  you 
have  spilt  1 '  cried  the  paragon  of  women  ;  at  the  same 
time  twanging  her  strings,  as  if  to  lead  back  the 
attention  of  the  company  from  this  disturbance  to 
herself.  Her  attempt  succeeded ;  the  more  completely 
as  she  rose  to  her  feet,  seemingly  that  she  might  play 
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mOi  gieatCT  conYenienoe,  and  in  this  attitude  continued 
preloding. 

*  At  sig^t  of  tiie  red  wine  running  over  the  table- 
cloCh»  I  returned  to  mysell  I  perceived  the  great  fault 
I  had  been  guilty  of,  and  it  cut  me  through  the 
veiy  heart.  Never  till  now  had  music  had  an  effect  on 
me :  the  first  verse  she  sang  was  a  friendly  good-night 
to  the  company,  here  as  they  were,  as  they  mi^t  still 
feel  themselves  together.  With  the  next  verse  they 
became  as  if  scattered  asunder :  each  felt  himself  soli- 
tarj,  separated,  no  one  could  fancy  that  he  was  present 
anj  longer.  But  what  shall  I  say  of  the  last  verse  ?  It 
was  directed  to  me  alone,  the  voice  of  injured  love 
bidding  farewell  to  moroseness  and  caprice. 

^In  silence  I  conducted  her  home,  foreboding  no 
good.  Scarcely,  however,  had  we  reached  our  chamber, 
when  she  began  to  show  herself  exceedingly  kind  and 
graceful, — nay,  even  roguish :  die  made  me  the  happi- 
est of  all  men. 

"Next  morning,  in  high  spirits  and  full  of  love, 
I  said  to  her, '  Thou  bast  so  often  sung,  when  asked  in 
company ;  as,  for  example,  thy  touching  farewell  song 
last  night  Come  now,  for  my  sake,  and  sing  me 
a  dainty,  gay  welcome  to  this  morning  hour,  that 
we  may  feel  as  if  we  were  meeting  for  the  first 
time.' 

'^  *  That  I  cannot  do,  my  friend,'  said  she  seriously. 
'  The  song  of  last  night  referred  to  our  parting,  which 
most  now  forthwith  take  place  ;  for  I  can  only  tell 
thee,  the  violation  of  thy  promise  and  oath  will  have 
the  worst  consequences  for  us  both :  thou  hast  scoffed 
away  a  great  felicity ;  and  I,  too,  must  renounce  my 
dearest  wishes.' 

"As  I  now  pressed  and  entreated  her  to  explain 
herself  more  clearly,  she  answered,  'That,  alas!  I 
can  well  do;  for,  at  all  events,  my  continuance  with 
thee  is  over.     Hear,  then,  what  I  would  rather  have 
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concealed  to  the  latest  times.  The  form  under  whidi 
thou  sawest  me  in  the  box  is  my  natural  and  proper 
form ;  for  I  am  of  the  race  of  King  Eckwald,  the  dread 
sovereign  of  the  dwarfs,  concerning  whom  authentic 
history  has  recorded  so  much.  Our  people  are  still,  as 
of  old,  laborious  and  busy,  and  therefore  easy  to 
govern.  Thou  must  not  fancy  that  the  dwarfs  are 
behindhand  in  their  manufacturing  skill.  Swords 
which  followed  the  foe,  when  you  cast  them  after 
him ;  invisible  and  mysteriously  binding  chains ;  im- 
penetrable shields,  and  such  like  ware,  in  old  times,  — 
formed  their  staple  produce.  But  now  they  chiefly 
employ  themselves  with  articles  of  convenience  and 
ornament,  in  which  truly  they  surpass  all  people  of  the 
earth.  I  may  well  say,  it  would  astonish  thee  to  walk 
through  our  workshops  and  warehouses  All  this 
would  be  right  and  good,  were  it  not  that  with  the 
whole  nation  in  general,  but  more  particularly  with 
the  royal  family,  there  is  one  peculiar  circumstance 
connected.' 

"  She  paused  for  a  moment,  and  I  again  begged  fur^ 
ther  light  on  these  wonderful  secrets ;  which,  accord- 
ingly, she  forthwith  proceeded  to  grant. 

'''It  is  well  known,'  said  she,  'that  God,  so  soon 
as  he  had  created  the  world,  and  the  ground  was 
dry,  and  the  moimtains  were  standing  bright  and 
glorious,  that  God,  I  say,  thereupon,  in  the  very  first 
place,  created  the  dwarfs,  to  the  end  that  there  might 
be  reasonable  beings  also,  who,  in  their  passages  and 
chasms,  might  contemplate  and  adore  his  wonders 
in  the  inward  parts  of  the  earth.  It  is  further  well 
known,  that  this  little  race  by  degrees  became  uplifted 
in  heart,  and  attempted  to  acquire  the  dominion  of  the 
earth ;  for  which  reason  God  then  created  the  dragons, 
in  order  to  drive  back  the  dwarfs  into  their  mountains. 
Now,  as  the  dragons  themselves  were  wont  to  nestle  in 
the  large  caverns  and  clefts,  and  dwell  there;  and 
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umnj  of  them,  too,  were  in  the  habit  of  spitting 
Bie,  and  working  much  other  mischief ,  —  the  poor 
little  dwarfs  were  by  this  means  thrown  into  exceeding 
straits  and  distoess :  so  that,  not  knowing  what  in  the 
world  to  do,  they  hambly  and  fervently  turned  to 
God,  and  called  to  him  in  prayer,  that  he  would 
▼ouchsafe  to  aboUsh  this  unclean  dragon  generation. 
Bat  though  it  consisted  not  with  his  wisdom  to 
destroy  his  own  creatures,  yet  the  heavy  sufferings 
of  the  poor  dwarfs  so  moved  his  compassion,  that  anon 
he  created  the  giants,  ordaining  them  to  fight  these 
dragons,  and,  if  not  root  them  out,  at  least  lessen  their 
numberSb 

"'Now,  no  sooner  had  the  giants  got  moderately 
well  through  with  the  dragons,  than  their  hearts 
also  begau  to  wax  wanton :  and,  in  their  presumption, 
they  practised  much  tyranny,  especially  on  the  good 
little  dwarfs,  who  then  once  more  in  their  need  turned 
to  the  Lord ;  and  he,  by  the  power  of  his  hand,  created 
the  knights,  who  were  to  make  war  on  the  giants 
and  dragons,  and  to  hve  in  concord  with  the  dwarfs. 
Hereby  was  the  work  of  creation  completed  on  this 
side;  and  it  is  plain,  that  henceforth  giants  and 
dragons,  as  well  as  knights  and  dwarfs,  have  always 
maintained  themselves  in  being.  From  tins,  my  friend, 
it  will  be  clear  to  thee  that  we  are  of  the  oldest 
race  on  the  earth,  —  a  circumstance  which  does  us 
honour,  but  at  the  same  time  brings  great  disadvantage 
along  with  it 

'"For  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  can 
endure  for  ever,  but  all  that  has  once  been  great  must 
become  Uttle  and  fade,  it  is  our  lot,  also,  that,  ever 
since  the  creation  of  the  world,  we  have  been  waning, 
and  growing  smaller,  —  especially  the  royal  family,  on 
whom,  by  reason  of  their  pure  blood,  this  destiuy 
presses  with  the  heaviest  force.  To  remedy  ttus  evil, 
our  wise  teachers  have  many  years  ago  devised  the 
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expedient  of  sending  forth  a  princess  of  the  royal 
house  from  time  to  time  into  the  world,  to  wed  some 
honourable  knight,  that  so  the  dwarf  progeny  may 
be  refected,  and  saved  from  entire  decay.' 

"  Though  my  fair  one  related  these  things  with  an  air 
of  the  utmost  sincerity,  I  looked  at  her  hesitatin^y ; 
for  it  seemed  as  if  she  meant  to  palm  some  fable  on 
me.  As  to  her  own  dainty  lineage  I  had  not  the 
smallest  doubt;  but  that  she  should  have  laid  hold 
of  me  in  place  of  a  knight  occasioned  some  mistrust, 
seeing  I  knew  myself  too  well  to  suppose  that  my 
ancestors  had  come  into  the  world  by  an  immediate 
act  of  creation. 

"  I  concealed  my  wonder  and  scepticism,  and  asked 
her  kindly, '  But  tell  me,  my  dear  child,  how  hast  thou 
attained  this  large  and  stately  shape?  For  I  know 
few  women  that  in  richness  of  form  can  compare  with 
thee.'  —  *  Thou  shalt  hear,'  rephed  she.  '  It  is  a  settled 
maxim  in  the  council  of  the  dwarf  kings,  that  this 
extraordinary  step  be  forborne  as  long  as  it  possibly 
can ;  which,  indeed,  I  cannot  but  say  is  quite  natural 
and  proper.  Perhaps  they  might  have  hesitated  still 
longer  had  not  my  brother,  born  after  me,  come  into 
the  world  so  exceedingly  small  that  the  nurses  actually 
lost  him  out  of  his  swaddling-clothes ;  and  no  creature 
yet  knows  whither  he  is  gone.  On  this  occurrence, 
unexampled  in  the  annals  of  dwarfdom,  the  sages  were 
assembled ;  and,  without  more  ado,  the  resolution  was 
taken,  and  I  sent  out  in  quest  of  a  husband.' 

"*<The  resolution!'  exclaimed  I,  'that  is  all  ex- 
tremely well  One  can  resolve,  one  can  take  his 
resolution ;  but,  to  give  a  dwarf  this  heavenly  shape, 
how  did  your  sages  manage  that?' 

" '  It  had  been  provided  for  already,'  said  she,  '  by 
our  ancestors.  In  the  royal  treasury  lay  a  monstrous 
gold  ring.  I  speak  of  it  as  it  then  appeared  to  me, 
vrb^n  I  s^w  it  in  my  childhood ;  for  it  was  this  ipa|Q9 
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nng  wbich  I  have  here  on  my  finger.    We  now  went 
to  work  as  follows. 

«<I  was  informed  €i  all  that  awaited  me,  and 
infltmcied  what  I  had  to  do  and  to  forbear.  A 
^^lendid  palace,  after  the  pattern  of  my  father's 
faTOuiite  summer  residence,  was  then  got  ready, — 
a  main  edifice,  wings,  and  whatever  else  yon  could 
think  oL  It  stood  at  the  entrance  of  a  large  rock- 
deft,  which  it  decorated  in  the  handsomest  styla 
On  the  appointed  day  oar  court  moved  thither,  my 
paientSy  also,  and  mysell  The  army  paraded;  and 
four  and  twenty  priests,  not  without  difficulty,  carried 
on  a  costly  litter  the  mysterious  ring.  It  was  placed 
OQ  the  threshold  of  the  building,  just  within  the  spot 
where  you  entered.  Many  ceremonies  were  observed ; 
and,  after  a  pathetic  farewell,  I  proceeded  to  my  task. 
I  stepped  forward  to  the  ring,  laid  my  finger  on  it,  and 
that  instant  began  perceptibly  to  wax  in  stature.  In 
a  few  moments  I  bad  reached  my  present  size,  and 
then  I  put  the  ring  on  my  finger.  But  now,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  doors,  windows,  gates,  flapped 
to;  the  wings  drew  up  into  the  body  of  the  edifice; 
instead  of  a  palace  stood  a  little  box  beside  me,  which 
I  forthwith  lifted,  and  carried  ofif  with  me,  not  without 
a  pleasant  feeling  in  being  so  tall  and  strong.  Still, 
indeed,  a  dwarf  to  trees  and  mountains,  to  streams, 
and  tracts  of  land,  yet  a  giant  to  grass  and  herbs,  and, 
above  all,  to  ants,  from  whom  we  dwarfs,  not  being 
always  on  the  best  terms  with  them,  often  sufTer 
considerable  annoyance. 

^ '  How  it  fared  with  me  on  my  pilgrimage,  I  might 
tell  thee  at  great  length.  Suffice  it  to  say  I  tried 
many,  but  no  one  save  thou  seemed  worthy  of  being 
honoured  to  renovate  and  perpetuate  the  line  of  the 
glorious  Eckwald.' 

^In  the  course  of  these  narrations  my  head  had 
DOW  and  then  kept  wagging,  without  myself  having 
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absolutely  shaken  it.  I  put  several  questions,  to 
which  I  received  no  very  satisfactory  answers :  on  the 
contrary,  I  learned,  to  my  great  affliction,  that  after 
what  had  happened  she  must  needs  return  to  her 
parents.  She  had  hopes  still,  she  said,  of  getting  back 
to  me :  but,  for  the  present,  it  was  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  present  herself  at  court ;  as  otherwise,  both  for 
her  and  me,  there  was  nothing  but  utter  ruin.  The 
purses  would  soon  cease  to  pay,  and  who  knew  what 
all  would  be  the  consequences  ? 

"  On  hearing  that  our  money  would  run  short,  I 
inquired  no  further  into  consequences ;  I  shrugged  my 
shoulders;  I  was  silent,  and  she  seemed  to  under- 
stand me. 

"  We  now  packed  up,  and  got  into  our  carriage,  the 
box  standing  opposite  us ;  in  which,  however,  I  could 
still  see  no  symptoms  of  a  palace.  In  this  way  we 
proceeded  several  stages.  Post-money  and  drink- 
money  were  readily  and  richly  paid  from  the  pouches 
to  the  right  and  left,  till  at  last  we  reached  a  moun- 
tainous district;  and  no  sooner  had  we  ahghted  here 
than  my  fair  one  walked  forward,  directing  me  to 
follow  her  with  the  box.  She  led  me  by  rather  steep 
paths  to  a  narrow  plot  of  green  ground,  through  which 
a  clear  brook  now  gushed  in  little  falls,  now  ran  in 
quiet  windings.  She  pointed  to  a  little  knoll,  bade 
me  set  the  box  down  there,  then  said,  'Farewell! 
Thou  wilt  easily  find  the  way  back;  remember  me; 
I  hope  to  see  thee  again.' 

"  At  this  moment  I  felt  as  if  I  could  not  leave  her. 
She  was  just  now  in  one  of  her  fine  days,  or,  if  you 
will,  her  fine  hours.  Alone  with  so  fair  a  being,  on 
the  greensward,  among  grass  and  flowers,  girt  in 
by  rocks,  waters  murmuring  round  you,  what  heart 
could  have  remained  insensible !  I  came  forward  to 
seize  her  hand,  to  clasp  her  in  my  arms;  but  she 
motioned  me  back,  threatening  me,  though  still  kindly 
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enoa^,  with  great  danger  if  I  did  nofc  instantly 
withdraw. 

** '  Is  there  not  any  possibility/  exclaimed  I, '  of  my 
staying  with  thee,  of  thy  keeping  me  beside  thee?* 
These  words  I  uttered  with  such  rueful  tones  and 
gestures,  that  she  seemed  touched  by  them,  and  after 
some  thought  confessed  to  me  that  a  continuance  of 
our  union  was  not  entirely  impossible  Who  happier 
than  I!  My  importunity,  which  increased  every 
moment,  compelled  her  at  last  to  come  out  with  her 
scheme,  and  inform  me,  that  if  I,  too,  could  resolve 
on  becoming  as  little  as  I  had  once  seen  her,  I  might 
stiU  remain  with  her,  be  admitted  to  her  house,  her 
kingdom,  her  family.  The  proposal  was  not  altogether 
to  my  mind,  yet  at  this  moment  I  positively  could 
not  tear  myself  away:  so,  having  already  for  a  good 
while  been  accustomed  to  the  marvellous,  and  being 
at  all  times  prone  to  bold  enterprises,  I  closed  with 
her  offer,  and  said  she  might  do  with  me  as  she 
pleased. 

"  I  was  thereupon  directed  to  hold  out  the  little 
finger  of  my  right  hand :  she  placed  her  own  against 
it ;  then,  with  her  left  hand,  she  quite  softly  pulled 
the  ring  from  her  finger,  and  let  it  run  along  mina 
That  instant  I  felt  a  violent  twinge  on  my  finger :  the 
ring  shrunk  together,  and  tortured  me  horridly.  I 
gave  a  loud  cry,  and  caught  round  me  for  my  fair 
one;  but  she  had  disappeared.  What  state  of  mind 
I  was  in  during  this  moment,  I  find  no  words  to 
express :  so  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  but  that  I 
very  soon,  in  my  miniature  size,  found  myself  beside 
my  fair  one  in  a  wood  of  grass-stalks.  The  joy  of 
meeting  after  this  short  yet  most  strange  separation, 
or,  if  you  will,  of  this  reunion  without  separation, 
exceeds  all  conception.  I  fell  on  her  neck:  she 
replied  to  my  caresses,  and  the  little  pair  was  as 
happy  as  the  the  large  one. 
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"With  some  diflSculty  we  now  mounted  a  hill: 
I  say  diflBculty,  because  the  sward  had  become  for 
lis  an  almost  impenetrable  forest.  Yet  at  length  we 
reached  a  bare  space;  and  how  surprised  was  I  at 
perceiving  there  a  large,  bolted  mass,  which,  erelong, 
I  could  not  but  recognise  for  the  box  in  the  same 
state  as  when  I  had  set  it  down. 

"'Go  up  to  it,  my  friend,*  said  she,  'and  do  but 
knock  with  the  ring:  thou  shalt  see  wonders.'  I 
went  up  accordingly;  and  no  sooner  had  I  rapped, 
than  I  did,  in  fact,  witness  the  greatest  wonder.  Two 
wings  came  jutting  out;  and  at  the  same  time  there 
fell,  Uke  scales  and  chips,  various  pieces  this  way  and 
that:  while  doors,  windows,  colonnades,  and  all  that 
belongs  to  a  complete  palace,  at  once  came  into  view. 

"  If  ever  you  have  seen  one  of  Rontgen's  desks,  — 
how,  at  one  pull,  a  multitude  of  springs  and  latches 
get  in  motion,  and  writing-board  and  writing  mate- 
rials, letter  and  money  compartments,  all  at  once,  or 
in  quick  succession,  start  forward,  —  you  will  partly 
conceive  how  this  palace  unfolded  itself,  into  which 
my  sweet  attendant  now  introduced  me.  In  the  large 
saloon  I  directly  recognised  the  fireplace  which  I  had 
formerly  seen  from  above,  and  the  chair  in  which  she 
had  then  been  sitting.  And,  on  looking  up,  I  actually 
fancied  I  could  still  see  something  of  the  chink  in  the 
dome,  through  which  I  had  peeped  in.  I  spare  you 
the  description  of  the  rest:  in  a  word,  all  was  spa- 
cious, splendid,  and  tasteful.  Scarcely  had  I  recovered 
from  my  astonishment,  when  I  heard  afar  ofif  a  sound 
of  military  music.  My  better  half  sprang  up,  and 
with  rapture  announced  to  me  the  approach  of  his 
Majesty  her  father.  We  stepped  out  to  the  thresh- 
old, and  here  beheld  a  magnificent  procession  moving 
toward  us  from  a  considerable  cleft  in  the  rock. 
Soldiers,  servants,  officers  of  state,  and  glittering 
courtiers,  followed  in  order.     At  last  you  observed  a 
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gdkim  throng,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  the  king  him- 
aell  So  soon  as  the  whole  procession  had  drawn  up 
before  the  palace,  the  king,  with  his  nearest  retinne, 
stepped  forward.  His  loving  daughter  hastened  out 
to  him,  pulling  me  along  with  her.  We  threw  our- 
selves at  lus  feet :  he  raised  me  veiy  graciously ;  and, 
on  coming  to  stand  before  him,  I  perceived,  that  in 
this  little  world  I  was  still  the  most  considerable 
figure.  We  proceeded  together  to  the  palace,  where 
his  Majesty,  in  presence  of  his  whole  court,  was  pleased 
to  welcome  me  with  a  well-studied  oration,  in  whidi 
he  expressed  his  surprise  at  finding  us  here,  acknowl- 
edged me  as  his  son-in-law,  and  appointed  the  nuptial 
ceremony  to  take  place  on  the  morrow. 

"  A  cold  sweat  went  over  me  as  I  heard  him  speak 
of  marriage ;  for  I  dreaded  this  even  more  than  music, 
which  had,  of  old,  appeared  to  me  the  most  hateful 
thing  on  earth.  Your  music-makers,  I  used  to  say, 
enjoy  at  least  the  conceit  of  being  in  unison  with  each 
other,  and  working ^in  concord;  for  when  they  have 
tweaked  and  tuned  long  enough,  grating  our  ears  with 
all  manner  of  screeches,  they  believe  in  their  hearts 
that  the  matter  is  now  adjusted,  and  one  instrument 
accurately  suited  to  the  other.  The  band-master  him- 
self is  in  this  happy  delusion;  and  so  they  set  forth 
joyfully,  thoug}i  still  tearing  our  nerves  to  pieces.  In 
the  marriage  state,  even  this  is  not  the  case;  for 
although  it  is  but  a  duet,  and  you  might  think  two 
voices,  or  even  two  instruments,  might  in  some  degree 
be  attuned  to  each  other,  yet  this  happens  very  seldom : 
for  while  the  man  gives  out  one  tone,  the  wife,  directly 
takes  a  higher  one,  and  the  man  again  a  higher ;  and 
so  it  rises  from  the  chamber  to  the  choral  pitch,  and 
farther  and  farther,  till  at  last  not  even  wind-instru- 
ments can  reach  it.  And  now,  as  I  loathe  harmon- 
ical  music,  it  cannot  be  surprising  that  disharmonical 
should  be  a  thing  which  I  cannot  endure. 
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^  Of  all  the  festivities  in  which  the  day  was  spent,  I 
shall  and  can  not  give  an  account;  for  I  paid  small 
heed  to  them.  The  sumptuous  victuals,  the  generous 
wine,  the  royal  amusements,  I  could  not  relish.  I  kept 
thinking  and  considering  what  I  was  to  do.  Here, 
however,  there  was  but  little  to  be  considered.  I  de- 
termined, once  for  all,  to  take  myself  away,  and  hide 
somewhere.  Accordingly,  I  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
chink  of  a  stone,  where  I  intrenched  and  concealed  my- 
self as  well  as  might  be.  My  first  care  after  this  was 
to  get  the  unhappy  ring  off  my  finger,  —  an  enterprise, 
however,  which  would  by  no  means  prosper;  for,  on 
the  contrary,  I  felt  that  every  pull  I  gave,  the  metal 
grew  straiter,  and  cramped  me  with  violent  pains, 
which  again  abated  so  soon  as  I  desisted  from  my 
purpose. 

"  Early  in  the  morning  I  awoke  (for  my  Uttle  person 
had  slept,  and  very  soundly),  and  was  just  stepping  out 
to  look  farther  about  me,  when  I  felt  a  kind  of  rain 
coming  on.  Through  the  grass,  flowers,  and  leaves, 
there  fell,  as  it  were,  something  like  sand  and  grit  in 
large  quantities;  but  what  was  my  horror  when  the 
whole  of  it  became  alive,  and  an  innumerable  host  of 
ants  rushed  down  on  me !  No  sooner  did  they  observe 
me  than  they  made  an  attack  on  all  sides ;  and,  though 
I  defended  myself  stoutly  and  gallantly  enough,  they 
at  last  so  hemmed  me  in,  so  nipped  and  pinched  me, 
that  I  was  glad  to  hear  them  calling  to  surrender.  I 
surrendered  instantly  and  wholly,  whereupon  an  ant  of 
respectable  stature  approached  me  with  courtesy,  nay, 
with  reverence,  and  even  recommended  itself  to  my 
good  graces.  I  learned  that  the  ants  had  now  become 
allies  of  my  father-in-law,  and  by  him  been  called  out 
in  the  present  emergency,  and  commissioned  to  fetch 
me  back.  Here,  then,  was  little  I  in  the  hands  of 
creatures  still  less.  I  had  nothing  for  it  but  looking 
forward   to  the  marriage;  nay,   I  must   now  thank 
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Heairen  if  my  father-in-law  were  not  wroth,  if  my  bit 
one  had  not  taken  the  sullena 

"Let  me  skip  over  the  whole  train  of  ceremonies: 
in  a  wordy  we  were  wedded.  Gayly  and  joyously  as 
matters  went,  there  were,  nevertheless,  solitiuy  hoars  in 
niiich  yoQ  were  led  astray  into  reflecticm;  and  now 
there  happened  to  me  something  which  had  never 
happened  before,  —  what,  and  how,  yon  shall  learn. 

•^EveEything  abont  me  was  completely  adapted  to 
my  present  form  and  wants:  the  bottles  and  glasses 
were  in  a  fit  ratio  to  a  little  toper,  —  nay,  if  yon  will, 
better  measure  in  proportion  than  with  n&  In  my  tiny 
palate  the  dainty  tidbits  tasted  excellently ;  a  kiss  from 
the  little  mouth  of  my  spouse  was  still  the  most  charm- 
ii^  thing  in  nature ;  and  I  will  not  deny  that  novelty 
made  all  these  circumstances  highly  agreeabla  Un- 
happily, however,  I  had  not  foigotten  my  former  situa- 
tion. I  felt  within  me  a  scale  of  by-gone  greatness, 
and  it  rendered  me  restless  and  cheerless.  Now,  for 
the  first  time,  did  I  understand  what  the  philosophers 
might  mean  by  their  ideal,  which  they  say  so  plagues 
the  mind  of  man.  I  had  an  ideal  of  myself,  and  often 
in  dreams  I  appeared  as  a  giant.  In  short,  my  wife, 
my  ring,  my  dwarf  figure,  and  so  many  other  bonds 
and  restrictions,  made  me  utterly  unhappy ;  so  that  I 
began  to  think  seriously  about  obtaining  my  deliverance. 

"  Being  persuaded  that  the  whole  magic  lay  in  the 
ring,  I  resolved  on  filing  this  asunder.  From  the  court- 
jeweller,  accordingly,  I  borrowed  some  files.  By  good 
lack  I  was  left-handed;  as,  indeed,  throughout  my 
whole  life  I  had  never  done  aught  in  the  ri^t-handed 
way.  I  st<xxl  tightly  to  the  work :  it  was  not  smaU  ; 
for  the  golden  hoop,  so  thin  as  it  appeared,  had  grown 
proportionately  thicker  in  contracting  from  its  former 
length.  All  vacant  hours  I  privately  applied  to  this 
task;  and  at  last,  the  metal  being  nearly  through,  I 
was  provident  enough  to  step  out  of  doors.     This  was 
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a  wise  measure ;  for  all  at  once  the  golden  hoop  started 
sharply  from  my  finger,  and  my  frame  shot  aloft  with 
such  violence  that  I  actually  fancied  I  should  dash 
against  the  sky :  and,  at  all  events,  I  must  have  bolted 
through  the  dome  of  our  palace,  —  nay,  perhaps,  in  my 
new  awkwardness,  have  destroyed  this  summer  reai- 
dence  altogether. 

''Here,  then,  was  I  standing  agam, — in  truth,  so 
much  the  larger,  but  also,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  so  much 
the  more  stupid  and  helpless.  On  recovering  from  my 
stupefaction,  I  observed  the  royal  strong-box  lying 
near  me,  which  I  found  to  be  moderately  heavy,  as  I 
lifted  it,  and  carried  it  down  the  footpath  to  the  next 
stage,  where  I  directly  ordered  horses  and  set  forth. 
By  the  road  I  soon  made  trial  of  the  two  side-pouches. 
Instead  of  money,  which  appeared  to  be  run  out,  I 
found  a  Uttle  key:  it  belonged  to  the  strong-box,  in 
which  I  got  some  moderate  compensation.  So  long  as 
this  held  out,  I  made  use  of  the  carriage :  by  and  by  I 
sold  it,  and  proceeded  by  the  diligence.  The  strong- 
box, too,  I  at  length  cast  from  me ;  having  no  hope  of 
its  ever  filHng  again.  And  thus  in  the  end,  thou^ 
after  a  considerable  circuit,  I  again  returned  to  the 
kitchen-hearth,  to  the  landlady  and  the  cook,  where 
you  were  first  introduced  to  me." 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

Lbkabdo  was  overwhelmed  with  bosmess,  his  writ- 
ing-ofBce  in  the  greatest  activity ;  clerks  and  secretaries 
finding  no  moment's  rest:  while  Wilhelm  and  Fried- 
rich,  strolling  over  field  and  meadow,  were  entertaining 
each  other  with  the  most  pleasant  conversation. 

And  here,  first  of  aU,  as  necessarily  happens  between 
friends  meeting  after  some  separation,  the  question  was 
started.  How  far  they  had  altered  in  the  interim? 
Friedrich  would  have  it  that  Wilhelm  was  exactly  the 
same  as  before :  to  Wilhelm,  again,  it  seemed  that  his 
young  friend,  though  no  whit  abated  in  mirth  and  dis- 
cursiveness, was  somewhat  more  staid  in  his  manner. 
"  It  were  pity,"  interrupted  Friedrich,  "  if  the  father  of 
three  children,  the  husband  of  an  exemplary  matron, 
had  not  likewise  gained  a  little  in  dignity  of  bearing." 

Now,  also,  it  came  to  light,  that  all  the  persons 
whom  we  got  acquainted  with  in  the  "  Apprenticeship  " 
were  still  living  and  well,  —  nay,  better  than  before, 
being  now  in  full  and  decisive  activity ;  each,  in  his 
own  way,  associated  with  many  fellow-labourers,  and 
striving  toward  the  noblest  aim.  Of  this,  however,  it 
is  not  for  the  present  permitted  us  to  impart  any  more 
precise  information ;  as,  in  a  little  book  like  ours, 
reserve  and  secrecy  may  be  no  unseemly  quaUties. 

But  whatever,  in  the  course  of  this  confidential  con- 
versation, transpired  respecting  the  society  in  which  we 
now  are,  as  their  more  intimate  relations,  maxims,  and 
objects,  by  little  and  little,  came  to  view,  it  is  our  duty 
iM)d  opportunity  to  disclose  in  this  place. 
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**  The  whim  of  emigration,"  —  such  was  the  substance 
of  Friedrich's  talk  on  this  matter,  —  "the  whim  of 
emigration  may,  in  straitened  and  painful  circum- 
stances, very  naturally  lay  hold  of  men :  if  particular 
cases  chance  to  be  favoured  by  a  happy  issue,  this 
whim  will,  in  the  general  mind,  rise  to  the  rank  of 
passion ;  as  we  have  seen,  as  we  still  see,  and,  withal, 
cannot  deny  that  we,  in  our  time,  have  been  befooled 
by  such  a  delusion  ourselves 

"  Emigration  takes  place  in  the  treacherous  hope  of 
an  improvement  in  our  circumstances,  and  it  is  too 
often  counterbalanced  by  a  subsequent  emigration; 
since,  go  where  you  may,  you  still  find  yourself  in  a 
conditional  world,  and,  if  not  constrained  to  a  new 
emigration,  are  yet  inclined  in  secret  to  cherish  such  a 
desire. 

**  We  have,  therefore,  bound  ourselves  to  renounce  all 
emigration,  and  to  devote  ourselves  to  migration.  Here 
one  does  not  turn  his  back  on  his  native  country  for 
ever,  but  hopes,  even  after  the  greatest  circuit,  to  arrive 
there  again,  richer,  wiser,  cleverer,  better,  and  whatever 
else  such  a  way  of  life  can  make  him.  Now,  in  so- 
ciety, all  things  are  easier,  more  certain  in  their  accom- 
plishment, than  to  an  individual ;  in  which  sense,  my 
friend,  consider  what  thou  shalt  observe  here :  for  what- 
ever thou  mayest  see,  all  and  every  part  of  it  is  meant 
to  forward  a  great,  movable  connection  among  active 
and  sufficient  men  of  all  classes. 

"  But  as  where  men  are,  manners  are  too,  I  may 
explain  thus  much  of  our  constitution  by  way  of  pre- 
liminary: When  two  of  our  number  anywhere  by 
accident  meet,  they  conduct  themselves  toward  each 
other  according  to  their  rank  and  fashion,  according  to 
custom  of  handicraft  or  art,  or  by  some  other  such 
mode  adapted  to  their  mutual  relations.  Three  meet- 
ing together  are  considered  as  a  unity,  which  governs 
itself;  but,  if  a  fourth  join  them,  they  instantly  elect 
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the  Bond,  one  chief  and  three  sabjecta  This  Bond, 
however  many  more  combine  with  them,  can  stiU  only 
be  a  mn(^  newly  elected  person ;  for,  in  the  great  as 
in  the  small  scale,  co-r^nts  are  found  to  be  mutoally 
obstractiva 

*  Thou  mayest  observe  that  Lenardo  nnites»  in  this 
way,  more  than  a  hundred  active  and  able  men, — 
nnitee,  employs,  calls  home,  sends  forth ;  as  to-morrow, 
an  important  day  with  us,  Uiou  wilt  perceive  and  under- 
stand. Thou  wilt  then  see  the  Bond  dissolved,  the 
multitude  divided  into  smaller  societies,  and  the  Bond 
multiplied :  all  the  rest  vrill  at  the  same  time  become 
clear  to  thea 

*  But  for  the  present  I  invite  thee  to  a  short  bout  of 
reading.  Here,  under  the  shadow  of  these  wlusperinig 
trees,  by  the  side  of  this  still-flowing  water,  let  us 
peruse  a  story,  this  little  paper  which  Lenardo,  from 
the  rich  treasures  of  his  collection,  has  entrusted  to  me ; 
that  so  both  of  us  may  see  thoroughly  what  a  differ- 
ence there  is  between  a  mad  pilgrimage,  such  as  many 
lead  in  the  world,  and  a  weU-meditated,  happily  com- 
menced undertaking  like  ours,  of  which  I  shdl  at  this 
time  say  no  more  in  praisa" 

The  quaint,  fitful,  and  most  dainty  story  of  *'The 
Foolish  Pilgrimess,"  with  which  our  two  friends  now 
occupied  their  morning,  we  feel  ourselves  constrained,  not 
unreluctantly,  by  certain  grave  calculations,  to  reserve 
for  some  future  and  better  season. 
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Lekardo,  having  freed  himself  from  business  for  an 
hour,  took  dinner  with  his  friends ;  and  at  table  he 
began  to  explain  to  them  his  family  circumstance& 
His  eldest  sister  was  msuried.  A  rich  brother-in-law, 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  uncle,  had  undertaken 
the  management  of  all  the  estates ;  with  him  Yalerina's 
husband  was  stoutly  cooperating :  they  were  labouring 
on  the  great  scale,  strengthening  their  enterprises  by 
connection  with  distant  countries  and  places. 

Here,  likewise,  our  oldest  friends  once  more  make 
their  appearance :  Lothario,  Werner,  the  abb^,  are  on 
their  side  proceeding  in  the  highest  diligence;  while 
Jarno  occupies  himself  with  mining.  A  general  insur- 
ance has  been  instituted :  we  discern  a  vast  property 
in  land ;  and  on  this  depends  the  existence  of  a  large 
wandering  society,  the  individual  members  of  which, 
under  the  condition  of  the  greatest  possible  usefulness, 
are  recommended  to  all  the  world,  are  forwarded  in 
every  undertakiog,  and  secured  against  all  mischances : 
while  they  again,  as  scattered  colonists,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  re-act  on  their  mother  country  with  favourable 
influences. 

Throughout  all  this  we  observe  Lenardo  recognised 
as  the  wandering  Bond :  in  smaller  and  greater  com- 
binations, he,  for  most  part,  is  elected ;  on  him  is  placed 
the  most  unrestricted  confidence. 

So  far  had  the  disclosure,  partly  from  Lenardo,  partly 
from  Friedrich,  proceeded  without  let,  when  both  of  them 
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on  ft  sadden  became  silent ;  each  seeming  to  have  scni- 
plea  about  communicating  more.  After  a  short  paose^ 
Wilhehn  addressed  them,  and  cried,  **  What  new  secr^ 
again  suddenly  overshadows  the  friendliest  explanation  ? 
Win  yon  again  leave  me  in  the  lurch  ?  " 

*Not  at  all!"  exclaimed  Friedrich.    ''Do  but  hear 
me !    He  has  found  the  nut-brown  maid,  and  for  her 


*  Not  for  her  sake,''  interrupted  Lenarda 
' And  just  for  her  sake P  persisted  Friediick  *Do 
not  deceive  yourself:  for  her  sake  you  are  changing 
yonraelf  into  a  lawful  vagabond ;  as  some  others  of  us, 
not,  in  truth,  for  the  most  praiseworthy  purposes,  have, 
in  times  past,  changed  ourselves  into  lawless  vagranta" 
-  Let  us  go  along  calmly,"  said  Lenardo :  "^  our  friend 
here  must  be  made  acquainted  with  the  state  of  our 
affairs ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  let  him  have  a  little 
touch  of  discipline  for  himself.  Tou  had  found  the 
nut-brown  maid,  but  to  me  you  refused  the  knowledge 
of  her  abode.  For  this  I  will  not  blame  you,  but  what 
good  did  it  do?  To  discover  this  secret  I  was  pas- 
sionately incited ;  and,  notwithstanding  your  sagacious 
caution,  I  at  length  came  upon  the  right  trace.  You 
have  seen  the  good  maiden  yourself :  her  circumstances 
yoQ  have  accurately  investigated,  and  yet  you  did  not 
judge  them  rightly.  It  is  only  the  loving  who  feels 
and  discovers  what  the  beloved  wishes  and  wants :  he 
can  read  it  in  her  from  her  deepest  heart  Let  this  at 
present  suffice:  for  explanation  we  have  no  time  left 
to-day.  To-morrow  I  have  the  hottest  press  of  business 
to  front :  next  day  we  part.  But  for  your  information, 
composure,  and  participating  interest,  accept  this  copy 
of  a  week  from  my  journal :  it  is  the  best  l^acy  which 
I  can  leave  you.  By  reading  it  you  will  not,  indeed, 
become  wiser  than  you  are  and  than  I  am ;  but  let  this 
for  the  present  suffice.  The  nearest  future,  or  a  more 
renaote  one,  will  arrange  and  direct :  that  is  to  say,  in 
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this  case,  as  in  so  many  others,  we  know  not  what  is 
to  become  of  u&" 

By  way  of  dessert  Lenardo  received  a  packet,  at  the 
opening  of  which  he,  with  some  tokens  of  surprise, 
handed  a  letter  to  Wilhelm.  "What  secrets,  what 
speedy  concerns,  can  sister  Hersilia  have  with  our 
friend  ?  *  To  be  delivered  instantly  and  opened  pri- 
vately, without  the  presence  of  any  one,  friend  or 
stranger ! '  Let  us  give  him  all  possible  convenience, 
Friedrich :  let  us  withdraw  1 "  Wilhelm  hastily  broke 
open  the  sheet,  and  read,  — 

HersUia  to  Wilhelm. 

Wlierever  this  letter  may  reach  you,  my  noble  friend, 
to  a  certainty  it  will  find  you  in  some  nook  where  you 
are  striving  in  vain  to  hide  from  yourself.  By  making 
you  acquainted  with  my  two  fair  dames,  I  have  done  you 
a  sorry  service. 

But  wherever  you  may  be  lurking,  and  doubtless  it 
will  search  you  out,  my  promise  is,  that  if,  after  read- 
ing this  letter,  you  do  not  forthwith  leap  from  your 
seat,  and,  like  a  pious  pilgrim,  appear  in  my  presence 
without  delay,  I  must  declare  you  to  be  the  manliest 
of  all  men ;  that  is  to  say,  the  one  most  completely 
void  of  the  finest  property  belonging  to  our  sex:  I 
mean  curiosity,  which  at  this  moment  is  afflicting  me 
in  its  sharpest  concentration. 

In  one  word,  then,  your  casket  has  now  got  its  key : 
this,  however,  none  but  you  and  I  are  to  know.  How 
it  came  into  my  hands  let  me  now  tell  you. 

Some  days  ago  our  man  of  law  gets  despatches  from 
a  distant  tribunal ;  wherein  he  was  asked  if,  at  such 
and  such  a  time,  there  had  not  been  a  boy  prowling 
about  our  neighbourhood  who  had  played  all  manner 
of  tricks,  and  at  length,  in  a  rash  enterprise,  lost  his 
jacket, 
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Bf  the  way  this  brat  was  deacribed,  no  doabi  re- 
mained with  us  bat  he  was  Fitz, — the  gay  comrade 
whom  Felix  talked  so  much  of,  and  so  often  wished 
back  to  play  with  him. 

Now,  for  the  present,  those  auUiorities  request  that 
said  article  of  dress  may  be  sent  to  them  if  it  is  still 
in  existence;  as  the  boy,  at  last  involved  in  judicial 
examinations^  refers  to  it  Of  Uus  demand  our  lawyer 
rhawiMT  to  make  mention :  he  shows  us  the  little  frock 
before  sending  it  ofil 

Some  good  or  evil  spirit  whispera  me  to  grope  the 
breastpocket:  a  little, angular, prickly  somethmg  comes 
into  my  hand ;  I,  so  timorous,  ticklish,  and  startHsh  as 
I  usually  am,  clinch  my  hand,  clinch  it,  hold  my  peace ; 
and  the  jerkin  is  sent  away.  Directly,  of  all  f eeUngs^ 
the  strangest  seizes  me.  At  the  first  sUdan  glance  I 
saw,  I  guessed,  that  it  was  the  key  of  your  little  box. 
And  now  came  wondrous  scruples  of  conscience,  and 
all  sorts  of  marsl  doubts.  To  discover,  to  give  back 
my  windfaU,  was  impossible;  what  have  those  long- 
wigged  judges  to  do  with  it  when  it  may  be  so  useful 
to  my  friend  ?  And  then,  again,  all  manner  of  ques- 
tions about  right  and  duty  begin  lifting  up  their  voices ; 
but  I  would  not  let  them  outvote  me. 

From  this  you  perceive  into  what  a  situation  my 
friendship  for  you  has  reduced  me:  a  choice  faculty 
develops  itself  all  on  a  sudden  for  your  sake;  wh^ 
an  occurrence!  May  it  not  be  something  more  than 
friendship  that  so  holds  the  balance  of  my  conscience  ? 
Between  guilt  and  curiosity  I  am  wonderfully  discom- 
posed; I  have  a  hundred  whims  and  stories  about 
what  may  follow:  law  and  judgment  will  not  be 
trifled  with.  Hersilia,  the  careless,  and,  as  occasion 
served,  capricious  Hersilia,  entangled  in  a  criminal  proc- 
ess; for  this  is  the  scope  and  tendency  of  it!  And 
what  can  I  do  but  think  of  the  friend  for  whose  sake 
I  suffer  all  this  ?    I  thought  of  you  before,  yet  with 
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pauses ;  but  now  I  think  of  you  incessantly :  now  when 
my  heart  throbs,  and  I  think  of  the  eighth  command- 
ment, I  must  turn  to  you  as  to  the  saint  who  has  caused 
this  sin,  and  will  also  procure  me  an  absolution ;  thus 
the  opening  of  the  casket  is  the  only  thing  that  can 
compose  me.  My  curiosity  is  growing  stronger  and 
doubly  strong :  come,  and  bring  the  casket  with  you. 
To  what  judgment-seat  it  properly  belongs  we  will 
make  out  between  us :  till  then  let  it  remain  between 
us ;  no  one  must  know  of  it,  be  who  he  wilL 

But  now,  in  conclusion,  look  here,  my  friend.  And 
tell  me,  what  say  you  to  this  picture  of  the  riddle  ? 
Does  it  not  remind  you  of  arrows  with  barbs  ?  God 
help  us!  But  the  box  must  first  stand  unopened 
between  you  and  me,  and  then,  when  opened,  tell  us 
further  what  we  have  to  do.  I  wish  there  were  noth- 
ing whatever  in  it ;  and  who  knows  what  all  I  wish, 
and  what  all  I  could  tell  ?  but  do  you  look  at  this,  and 
hasten  so  much  the  faster  to  get  upon  the  road. 


Friedrich  returned  more  gay  and  lively  than  he  had 
gone.  "  Good  news ! "  cried  he :  "  good  luck !  Lenaido 
has  received  some  pretty  letters  to  facilitate  the  part- 
ing: credit  more  than  sufficient;  and  thou,  too,  shalt 
have  thy  share  in  it.     Fortune  herself  surely  knows 
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nofc  wbat  she  is  about;  for  once  in  her  time  she  has 
done  irise,  worthy  fellows  a  fsYGurJ* 

Hereapon  he  handed  to  his  friend  some  clipped 
fragments  d  maps,  with  directions  where  they  were 
to  be  produced,  and  changed  for  hard  cash  or  bills,  as 
he  mi^t  choo8&  Wilhelm  was  obliged  to  accept 
them ;  though  he  kept  assuring  his  companion,  that  for 
the  present  he  had  no  need  of  such  things.  ^  Then, 
others  will  need  them!"  cried  Friedrich:  "constrain 
not  thy  good  feelings,  and,  wherever  thou  art,  appear 
as  a  benefactor.  But  now  come  along,  let  us  have  a 
look  at  this  manuscript :  it  is  long  till  night ;  one  tires 
of  talking  and  listening,  so  I  have  begged  some  writ- 
ing for  our  entertainment  Every  leaf  in  Lenardo's 
archives  is  penned  in  the  spirit  of  the  whole :  in  giving 
me  this,  he  said,  *  Well,  take  it  and  read  it :  our  friend 
will  acquire  more  confidence  in  our  society  and  Bond, 
the  more  good  members  he  becomes  acquainted  with.' " 

The  two  then  retired  to  a  cheerful  spot ;  and  Fried- 
rich  read,  enlivening  with  much  natural  energy  and 
mirth,  what  he  found  set  down  for  him. 

WHO    CAN    THE    TRAITOR    BE? 

«  No,  no ! "  exclaimed  he,  violently  and  hastily  rush- 
ing into  the  chamber  allotted  him,  and  setting  down 
his  candle,  —  *'no!  it  is  impossible!  But  whither 
shall  I  turn?  For  the  first  time  I  think  otherwise 
than  he:  for  the  first  time  I  feel,  I  wish,  otherwise. 
O  father !  couldst  thou  but  be  present  invisibly,  couldst 
thou  but  look  through  and  through  me,  thou  wouldst 
see  that  I  am  still  the  same,  still  thy  true,  obedient, 
affectionate  son.  Yet  to  say  no!  To  contradict  my 
father^s  dearest,  long-cherished  wish!  How  shall  I 
disclose  it  ?  How  shall  I  express  it  ?  No :  I  cannot 
marry  Julia!  While  I  speak  of  it,  I  shudder.  And 
how  shall  I  appear  before  him,  tell  him  this,  him,  thQ 
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good,  kind  father?  He  looks  at  me  with  astonish- 
menty  without  speaking:  the  prudent,  clear-sighted, 
gifted  man  can  find  no  word&  Woe  is  me  I  Ahl  I 
know  well  to  whom  I  would  confide  this  pain,  this 
perplexity,  who  it  is  I  would  choose  for  my  advocate. 
Before  all  others,  thou,  Lucinda  I  And  I  would  first 
tell  thee  how  I  love  thee,  how  I  give  myself  to  thee, 
and  pressingly  entreat  thee  to  speak  for  me,  and  if 
thou  canst  love  me  again,  if  thou  wilt  be  mine,  to 
speak  for  us  both." 

To  explain  this  short,  pithy  monologue  will  require 
some  details. 

Professor  N.  of  N.  had  an  only  boy  of  singular 
beauty,  whom,  till  the  child's  eighth  year,  he  had  left 
entirely  in  charge  of  his  wife.  This  excdlent  woman 
had  directed  the  hours  and  days  of  her  son  in  living, 
learning,  and  all  good  behaviour.  She  died ;  and  the 
father  instantly  felt,  that  to  prosecute  this  parental 
tutelage  was  impossibla  In  their  lifetime,  all  had 
been  harmony  between  the  parents :  they  had  laboured 
for  a  common  aim,  had  determined  in  concert  what 
was  next  to  be  done ;  and  the  mother  had  not  wanted 
skill  to  execute  wisely,  by  herself,  what  the  two  had 
planned  together.  Double  and  treble  was  now  the 
widower's  aDxiety;  seeing,  as  he  could  not  but  daily 
see,  that  for  the  sons  of  professors,  even  in  universities, 
it  was  only  by  a  sort  of  miracle  that  a  happy  educa* 
tion  could  be  expected. 

In  this  strait  he  applied  to  his  friend,  the  Ober^ 
amtmann  of  R,  with  whom  he  had  already  been  treat- 
ing of  plans  for  a  closer  alliance  between  their  families. 
The  Oberamtmann  gave  him  counsel  and  assistance: 
so  the  son  was  established  in  one  of  those  institutions 
which  still  flourish  in  Germany,  and  where  charge  is 
taken  of  the  whole  man,  and  body,  soul,  and  spirit  are 
trained  with  all  attention. 

The  son  was  thus  provided  for :  the  father,  hovrever, 
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Ma  himself  very  lonely,  robbed  of  his  wife,  shut  out 
bom  the  cheerful  preBence  of  the  boy,  whom  he  had 
aeen,  without  effort  of  bis,  growing  up  in  such  desir- 
able cnltnra  But  here,  again,  the  friendship  ci  the 
OberawUnuiinn  served  him  in  good  stead :  the  distanoe 
of  their  abodes  yanished  before  his  affection,  his  desire 
for  movement^  for  diversion  of  thought  In  this  hos- 
pitable home  the  widowed  man  of  letters  found,  in  a 
buDuly  circle,  motherless  like  bis  own,  two  beautiful 
little  daughters  growing  up  in  diverse  loveliness:  a 
state  ot  things  which  more  and  more  confirmed  the 
fathers  in  their  purpose,  in  their  hope,  of  one  day 
seeing  their  families  united  in  the  most  joyful  bonds. 

They  Eved  under  the  sway  of  a  mild,  good  prince : 
the  meritorious  OberanUmann  was  certain  of  bis  post 
during  life;  and,  in  the  appointment  of  a  successor, 
his  recommendation  was  likely  to  go  &r.  And  now, 
according  to  the  wise  &mily  arrangement,  sanctioned 
also  by  the  minister,  Lucidor  was  to  train  himself  for 
the  important  office  of  Ms  future  father-in-law.  This 
in  consequence  he  did,  from  step  to  step  Nothing 
was  n^lected  in  communicating  to  him  all  sorts  of 
knowledge,  in  developing  in  him  all  sorts  of  activity, 
which  the  state  in  any  case  requires,  —  practice  in 
rigorous  judicial  law,  and  also  in  the  laxer  sort,  where 
prudence  and  address  find  their  proper  field ;  foresight 
for  daily  ways  and  means ;  not  excluding  higher  and 
more  comprehensive  views,  yet  all  tending  toward 
practical  life,  and  so  as  with  effect  and  certainty  to 
be  employed  in  its  concerns. 

With  such  purposes  had  Lucidor  spent  his  school 
years:  by  his  &ther  and  his  patron  he  was  now 
warned  to  make  ready  for  the  university.  In  all 
departments  he  already  showed  the  fairest  talents; 
and  to  nature  he  was  further  indebted  for  the  singular 
happiness  of  inclining,  out  of  love  for  his  father,  out  of 
respect  for  his  friend,  to  turn   his  capabilities,  first 
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from  obedience,  then  from  conviction,  on  that  very 
object  to  which  he  was  directed.  He  was  placed  in  a 
foreign  university ;  and  here,  both  by  his  own  account 
in  his  letters,  and  by  the  testimony  of  his  teachers  and 
overseers,  he  continued  walking  in  the  path  that  led 
toward  his  appointed  goal  It  was  only  objected  to 
him,  that  in  certain  cases  he  had  been  too  impetuously 
brave.  The  father  shook  his  head  at  this:  the  Ober- 
amtmann  nodded.  Who  would  not  have  been  proud 
of  such  a  son  ? 

Meanwhile  the  two  daughters,  Julia  and  Lucinda, 
were  waxing  in  stature  and  graces.  JuUa,  the  younger, 
waggish,  lovely,  imstable,  highly  entertaining ;  the  other 
difficult  to  portray,  for  in  her  sincerity  and  purity  she 
represented  all  that  we  prize  most  in  woman.  Visits 
were  paid  and  repaid;  and,  in  the  professor's  house, 
Julia  found  the  most  inexhaustible  amusement. 

Greography,  which  he  failed  not  to  enliven  by  topog- 
raphy, belonged  to  his  province;  and  no  sooner  did 
Juha  cast  her  eyes  on  any  of  the  volumes,  of  which  a 
whole  series  from  Homann's  warehouse  were  standing 
there,  than  the  cities,  all  and  sundry,  had  to  be  mus- 
tered, judged,  preferred,  or  rejected:  all  havens  espe* 
cially  obtained  her  favour ;  other  towns,  to  acquire 
even  a  slight  approval  from  her,  must  stand  forth 
well  supplied  with  steeples,  domes,  and  minarets. 

Julia's  father  often  left  her  for  weeks  to  the  care  of 
his  tried  friend.  She  was  actually  advancing  in  knowl- 
edge of  her  science ;  and  already  the  inhabited  world, 
in  its  main  features,  in  its  chief  points  and  places, 
stood  before  her  with  some  accuracy  and  distinctness. 
The  garbs  of  foreign  nations  attracted  her  peculiar 
attention ;  and  often  when  her  foster-father  asked  her 
in  jest,  If  among  the  many  young,  handsome  men  who 
were  passing  to  and  fro  before  her  window,  there  was 
not  some  one  or  other  whom  she  liked?  she  would 
answer,  "  Yes,  indeed !  if  he  do  but  look  odd  enou^^" 
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AMid,  as  our  youiig  students  are  seldom  behindhand  in 
Hob  puCicalar,  she  had  often  occasion  to  take  notice  of 
mdMdnals  among  them;  tbej  brou^t  to  her  mind 
die  oostnme  ot  foreign  nations :  however,  she  declared 
in  the  end,  Uiat,  if  she  was  to  bestow  her  undivided 
atteotiQii  on  any  one,  he  most  be  at  least  a  Greek, 
equipped  in  the  complete  foshi(m  of  Ids  country;  on 
widch  account^  also,  she  longed  to  be  at  some  Leipzig 
for,  where,  as  she  understood,  such  persons  were  to  be 
seen  walking  the  streeta 

After  his  dry  and  often  irksome  labours,  our  teacher 
had  now  no  happier  moments  than  those  he  spent 
in  mirthfully  instructing  her;  triumphing  withal,  in 
aeoet^  that  a  being  so  attractive,  ever  entertaining, 
ever  enteitained,  was  in  the  end  to  be  his  own  daugh- 
ter. For  the  rest,  ihe  two  fathers  had  mutuidly 
agreed,  that  no  hint  of  their  purpose  should  be  com- 
mnnicated  to  the  girls :  from  Lucidor,  also,  it  was  kept 


Thus  had  years  passed  away,  as,  indeed,  they  very 
h^itly  pass:  Lucidor  presented  himself  completed, 
having  stood  all  trials  to  the  joy,  even  of  the  superior 
overseers,  who  wished  nothing  more  heartily  than 
being  able,  with  a  good  conscience,  to  fulfil  the  hopes 
of  old,  wOTthy,  favoured,  and  deserving  servants. 

And  so  the  business  had  at  length  by  quiet,  regular 
steps  come  so  far,  that  Lucidor,  after  having  demeaned 
himself  in  subordinate  stations  to  universal  satisfaction, 
was  now  to  be  placed  in  a  very  advantageous  post, 
suitable  to  his  wishes  and  merits,  and  lying  just  mid- 
way between  the  university  and  the   Oheramtmann- 


Hie  father  now  spoke  with  his  son  about  Julia,  of 
whom  he  had  hitherto  only  hinted,  as  about  his  bride 
and  wife,  without  any  doubb  or  condition  ;  congratulat- 
ing him  on  the  happiness  of  having  appropriated  such 
a  jewel  to  himselL      The  professor  saw  in  fancy  his 
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daughter-in-law  again  from  time  to  time  in  his  house, 
occupied  with  charts,  plans,  and  views  of  cities:  the 
son  recalled  to  mind  the  gay  and  most  lovely  creature, 
who,  in  times  of  childhood,  had,  by  her  rogueries  as 
by  her  kindliness,  always  delighted  him.  Lucidor  was 
now  to  ride  over  to  the  Oberamtmann%  to  take  a 
closer  view  of  the  full-grown  fair  one,  and,  for  a  few 
weeks,  to  surrender  himself  to  the  habitudes  and  fa- 
miliarity of  her  household.  If  the  young  people,  as 
was  to  be  hoped,  should  speedily  agree,  the  professor 
was  forthwith  to  appear,  that  so  a  solemn  betrothment 
might  for  ever  secure  the  anticipated  happiness. 

Lucidor  arrives,  is  received  with  the  friendliest 
welcome:  a  chamber  is  allotted  him;  he  arranges 
himself  there,  and  appears.  And  now  he  finds,  besides 
the  members  of  the  family  already  known  to  us,  a 
grown-up  son,  — misbred  certainly,  yet  shrewd  and 
good-natured ;  so  that,  if  you  like  to  take  him  as  the 
jesting  counsellor  of  the  party,  he  fitted  not  ill  with 
the  rest.  There  belonged,  moreover,  to  the  house  a 
very  old,  but  healthy  and  gay-hearted,  man,  quiet,  wise, 
discreet ;  completing  his  life,  as  it  were,  and  here  and 
there  requiring  a  little  help.  Directly  after  Lucidor, 
too,  there  had  arrived  another  stranger,  no  longer 
young,  of  an  impressive  aspect,  dignified,  thoroughly 
well-bred,  and,  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  moat 
distant  quarters  of  the  world,  extremely  entertaining. 
He  was  called  Antoni. 

Julia  received  her  announced  bridegroom  in  fit  order, 
yet  with  an  excess  rather  than  a  defect  of  frankness : 
Lucinda,  on  the  other  hand,  did  the  honours  of  the 
house:  as  her  sister  did  those  of  herself.  So  passed 
the  day,  peculiarly  agreeable  to  all,  only  to  Lucidor 
not :  he,  at  all  times  silent,  had  been  forced,  that  he 
might  avoid  sinking  dumb  entirely,  to  employ  himself 
in  asking  questions ;  and  in  this  attitude  no  one  appears 
to  advantage. 
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Throu^out  he  had  been  abeent-minded ;  for  at  the 
fint  glance  he  had  felt,  not  aversion  or  repugnances, 
jet  estrangement,  toward  Julia :  Lucinda,  on  the  con- 
tnry,  attracted  him;  so  that  he  trembled  every  time 
die  looked  at  him  with  her  full,  pure,  peaceful  eyes. 

Thus  hard  bested,  he  reached  his  chamber  the  first 
nig^t^  and  gave  vent  to  his  heart  in  that  soliloquy 
with  which  we  b^an.  But  to  explain  tMs  sufficiently, 
to  show  how  the  violence  of  such  an  emphatic  speech 
agrees  with  what  we  know  of  him  already,  another 
fittle  statemmit  will  be  necessary. 

Lncidor  was  of  a  deep  character,  and  for  most  part 
had  something  else  in  hds  mind  than  what  the  present 
scene  required:  hence  talk  and  social  conversation 
woold  never  prosper  rightly  with  him;  he  felt  this^ 
and  was  wont  to  continue  silent,  except  when  the 
topic  happened  to  be  particular,  on  some  department 
which  he  had  completely  studied  and  of  which,  what* 
ever  he  needed  was  at  all  times  read.  Besides  this,  in 
his  early  years  at  school,  and  later  at  the  university, 
he  had  been  deceived  in  friends,  and  had  vrasted  the 
eSusions  of  his  heart  unhappily :  hence  every  communi- 
cation  of  his  feelings  seemed  to  him  a  doubtful  step, 
and  doubting  destroys  all  such  communication.  With 
his  father  he  used  to  speak  only  in  unison :  therefore 
his  full  heart  poured  itself  out  in  monologues,  as  soon 
as  he  was  by  himself. 

Next  morning  he  had  summoned  up  his  resolution ; 
and  yet  he  almost  lost  heart  and  composure  again, 
when  Julia  m^  him  with  still  more  friendliness,  gayety, 
and  frankness  than  ever.  She  had  much  to  ask, — 
about  his  journey  by  land  and  journeys  by  vrater; 
how,  when  a  student,  with  his  knapsack  on  his  back, 
lie  had  roamed  and  climbed  through  Switzerland, — 
■ay,  crossed  the  Alps  themselves.  And  now  of  those 
fair  islands  on  the  great  Southern  Lake  she  had  much 
to  say :  and  then  backwards,  the  Bhine  must  be  accom- 
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panied  from  bis  primary  origin ;  at  first,  through  most 
undelicious  regions,  and  so  downwards  through  many 
an  alternation,  till  at  length,  between  Makiz  and 
Coblenz,  you  fijid  it  still  worth  while  respectfully  to 
dismiss  the  old  Biver  from  his  last  confinement,  into 
the  wide  world,  iQto  the  sea. 

Lucidor,  in  the  course  of  this  recital,  felt  much 
lightened  in  heart;  he  narrated  willingly  and  well: 
so  that  Julia  at  last  exclaimed  in  rapture,  ^*  It  is  thus 
that  our  other  self  should  beP  At  which  phrase 
Lucidor  again  felt  startled  and  frightened,  thinking  he 
saw  in  it  an  allusion  to  their  future  pilgrimage  in  com- 
mon through  life. 

From  his  narrative  duty,  however,  he  was  soon  re- 
lieved; for  the  stranger,  Antoni,  very  speedily  over- 
shadowed all  mountain  streams,  and  rocky  banks,  and 
rivers,  whether  hemmed  in  or  left  at  liberty.  Under 
his  guidance  you  now  went  forward  to  Genoa ;  Livomo 
lay  at  no  great  distance ;  whatever  vras  most  interest- 
ing in  the  country  you  took  with  you  as  fair  spoil; 
Naples,  too,  was  a  place  you  should  see  before  you 
died;  and  then,  in  truth,  remained  Constantinople, 
which  also  was  by  no  means  to  be  neglected.  Antoni*s 
descriptions  of  the  wide  world  carried  the  imagination 
of  every  hearer  along  with  him,  though  Antoni  him- 
self introduced  little  fire  into  the  subject.  Julia,  quite 
enraptured,  was  still  nowise  satisfied:  she  longed  for 
Alexandria,  Cairo,  and,  above  aU,  for  the  pyramids; 
of  which,  by  the  lessons  of  her  intended  father-in-law, 
she  had  gained  some  moderate  knowledge. 

Lucidor,  next  night  (he  had  scarcely  shut  his  door, 
the  candle  he  had  not  put  down),  exclaimed,  "  Kow, 
bethink  thee,  then :  it  is  growing  serious  !  Thou  haat 
studied  and  meditated  many  serious  things:  wbaft 
avails  thy  law-learning  if  thou  canst  not  act  like  m 
man  of  law  ?  View  thyself  as  a  delegate,  forget  thy 
own  feelings,  and  do  what  it  would  behoove  thee  te 
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fo  for  another.  It  thickens  and  closes  round  me 
bofriUyl  The  stranger  is  plainly  come  for  the  sake 
cl  Lacinda ;  she  shows  him  the  fairest,  noblest  social 
and  hospitable  attenticms:  that  little  fool  would  run 
through  the  world  with  any  one  for  anything  or  noth- 
ing. Besides,  she  is  a  wag :  her  interest  in  cities  and 
ooontries  is  a  force,  by  which  she  keeps  us  in  silence. 
But  why  do  I  look  at  the  affair  so  perplexedly,  so 
narrowly  ?  Is  not  the  Oberamimann  himself  the  most 
judiciousi,  the  clearest,  the  kindest  mediator?  Thou 
wilt  tell  him  how  thou  feelest  and  thinkest;  and  he 
will  think  with  thee,  if  not  likewise  feeL  With  thy 
father  he  has  all  influence.  And  is  not  the  one  as 
well  as  the  other  his  daughter?  What  would  this 
Antoni  the  tauveUer  with  Ludnda,  who  is  bom  for 
home,  to  be  happy  and  to  make  happy  ?  Jjei  the 
wmyering  quicksilver  fasten  itself  to  the  Wandering 
Jew :  that  will  be  a  right  match." 

Next  morning  Lucidor  came  down  with  the  firm 
purpose  of  speaking  with  the  father,  and  waiting  on 
him  expressly  to  that  end,  at  the  hour  when  he  knew 
him  to  be  disengaged.  How  great  was  his  vexation, 
his  perplexity,  on  learning  that  the  Oberamtmann  had 
been  called  away  on  business,  and  was  not  expected 
till  the  day  after  the  morrow !  Julia,  on  this  occasion, 
seemed  to  be  expressly  in  her  travelling-fit ;  she  kept 
by  the  world  wanderer,  and,  with  some  sportivt;  bits 
at  domestic  economy,  gave  up  Lucidor  to  Lucinda. 
If  our  friend,  viewing  this  noble  maiden  from  a  certain 
distance,  and  under  one  general  imprescaon,  had  already, 
with  his  whole  heart,  loved  her,  he  failed  not  now  in 
this  nearest  nearness  to  discover  ¥rith  double  and  treble 
vividness  in  detail  all  that  had  befoie  as  a  whole  at- 
tracted hiuL 

The  good  old  friend  of  the  family  now  brought 
himaelf  forward  in  place  of  the  absent  father :  he,  too, 
had  fivedy  had  loved,  and  was  now,  after  many  hard 
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buffetings  and  bruises  of  life,  resting  at  last,  refreshed 
and  cheerful,  beside  the  friend  of  his  youth.  He  en- 
livened the  conversation,  and  especially  expatiated  on 
perplexities  in  choice  of  wives ;  relating  sev^^  remark- 
able examples  of  explanations,  both  in  time  and  too  late. 
Lucinda  appeared  in  all  her  splendour.  She  admitted, 
that  accident  in  all  departments  of  life,  and  so  like- 
wise in  the  business  of  marriage,  often  produced  the 
best  result;  yet  that  it  was  finer  and  prouder  when 
one  could  say  he  owed  his  happiness  to  himself,  to  the 
silent,  calm  conviction  of  his  heart,  to  a  noble  purpose 
and  a  quick  determination.  Tears  stood  in  Lucidor's 
eyes  as  he  applauded  this  sentiment :  directly  afterward 
the  two  ladies  went  out.  The  old  president  liked  well 
to  deal  in  illustrative  histories ;  and  so  the  conversation 
expanded  itself  into  details  of  pleasant  instances,  which, 
however,  touched  our  hero  so  closely  that  none  but  a 
youth  of  as  delicate  manners  as  his  could  have  refrained 
from  breaking  out  with  his  secret.  He  did  break  out 
so  soon  as  he  was  by  himself. 

"  I  have  constrained  myself  1 "  exclaimed  he :  *'  with 
such  perplexities  I  will  not  vex  my  good  father;  I 
have  forborne  to  speak,  for  I  see  in  this  worthy  old 
man  the  substitute  of  both  fathers.  To  him  will  I 
speak,  to  him  disclose  the  whole :  he  will  surely  bring 
it  about ;  he  has  already  almost  spoken  what  I  wish. 
Will  he  censure  in  the  individual  case  what  he  praises 
in  general  ?  To-morrow  I  visit  him :  I  must  give  vent 
to  this  oppression.** 

At  breakfast  the  old  man  was  not  present:  last 
night  he  had  spoken,  it  appeared,  too  much,  had  sat 
too  long,  and  likewise  drunk  a  drop  or  two  of  wine 
beyond  his  custom.  Much  was  said  in  his  praise: 
many  anecdotes  were  related,  and  precisely  of  ^such 
sayings  and  doings  as  brought  Lucidor  to  despair  for 
not  having  forthwith  applied  to  him.  This  unpleasant 
feeling  was  but  aggravated  when  he  learned,  that,  in 
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ndi  attacks  of  diaotder,  the  good  old  man  would  often 
not  make  his  le-appearanee  for  a  wedL 

For  social  converse  a  coontiy  residence  has  manj 
adTanCageSp  espedallj  when  the  owners  of  it  have,  for 
a  course  of  years,  been  induced,  as  thinking  and  feeding 
perscmi^  to  impiove  the  natural  capabilities  of  their 
environs.  Sudi  had  been  the  good  fortune  of  this 
qpoL  The  OberanUmann,  at  first  unwedded,  then  in 
a  long,  happy  marriage,  himself  a  man  of  fortune, 
and  occupying  a  lucrative  post,  had,  according  to  his 
own  judgment  and  perception,  according  to  the  taste 
of  Ids  wife, — nay,  at  last  according  to  the  wishes  and 
whims  of  his  children,  —  laid  out  and  forwarded  many 
larger  and  smaller  decorations ;  which,  by  d^rees^  be- 
ing skilfully  connected  with  plantations  and  paths, 
afforded  to  Uie  promenader  a  very  beautiful,  continually 
varying  characteristic  series  of  8cene&  A  pilgrimage 
through  these  our  young  hosts  now  proposed  to  their 
guest;  as  in  general  we  take  pleasure  in  showing 
our  improvements  to  a  stranger,  that  so  what  has 
become  habitual  in  our  eyes  may  appear  with  the 
charm  of  novelty  in  his,  and  leave  with  him,  in  per- 
mauent  remembrance,  its  first  favourable  impression. 

The  nearest,  as  well  as  the  most  distant,  part  of  the 
grounds  was  peculiarly  appropriate  for  modest  decora- 
tions, and  altq^ther  rural  individualities.  Fertile  hiUs 
alternated  with  well-watered  meadows,  so  that  the 
whole  was  visible  from  time  to  time  without  being  flat ; 
and,  if  the  land  seemed  chiefly  devoted  to  purposes  of 
utility,  the  graceful,  the  attractive,  was  by  no  means 
excluded. 

To  the  dwelling  and  office  houses  were  united  vari- 
ous gardens,  orchards,  and  green  spaces ;  out  of  which 
Tou  imperceptibly  passed  into  a  little  wood  with  a 
broad,  clear  carriage-road,  winding  up  and  down 
through  the  midst  of  it.  Here,  in  a  central  spot,  on 
Uie  most  considerable  elevation^  there  had  been  a  hall 
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erected^  with  side-chambers  entering  ttom  it.  Ob 
coming  through  the  main  door  you  saw,  in  a  laige 
mirror,  the  most  favourable  prospect  which  the  coun- 
try afforded,  and  were  sure  to  turn  round  that  instant, 
to  recover  yourself  on  the  reality  from  the  effect  of  this 
its  unexpected  image;  for  the  approach  was  artfully 
enough  contrived,  and  all  that  could  excite  surprise 
was  carefully  hid  till  the  last  moment.  No  one 
entered  but  felt  pleasurably  tempted  to  turn  from  the 
mirror  to  nature,  and  from  nature  to  the  mirror. 

Once  in  motion  in  this  fairest,  brightest,  longest  day, 
our  party  made  a  spiritual  campaign  of  it,  over  and 
through  the  whole.  Here  the  daughters  pointed  out 
the  evening-seat  of  their  good  mother,  where  a  stately 
box-tree  had  kept  clear  space  all  round  it  A  little 
farther  on  Lucinda's  place  of  morning  prayer  was  half- 
roguishly  exhibited  by  Julia,  close  to  a  little  brook, 
between  poplars  and  alders,  with  meadows  sloping 
down  from  it,  and  fields  stretching  upwards.  It  was 
indescribably  pretty.  You  thought  you  had  seen  such 
a  spot  everywhere,  but  nowhere  so  impressive  and  so 
perfect  in  its  simplicity.  In  return  for  this  the  young 
master,  also  half  against  Julia's  will,  pointed  out  the 
tiny  groves,  and  child's  gardens  which,  close  by  a  snug- 
lying  mill,  were  now  scarcely  discernible :  they  dated 
from  a  time  when  Julia,  perhaps  in  her  tenth  year, 
had  taken  it  into  her  head  to  become  a  milleress ;  in- 
tending, after  the  decease  of  the  two  old  occupants,  to 
assume  the  management  herself,  and  choose  some  brave 
millman  for  her  husband. 

"That  was  at  a  time,"  cried  Julia,  "when  I  knew 
nothing  of  towns  lying  on  rivers,  or  even  on  the  sea, — 
nothing  of  Genoa,  of  Naples,  and  the  like.  Your 
worthy  father,  Lucidor,  has  converted  me :  of  late  I 
come  seldom  hither."  She  sat  down  with  a  roguish 
air,  and  on  a  little  bench,  that  was  now  scarcely  large 
enough  for  her,  under  an  elder-bough,  which  had  bent 
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deeply  toward  the  ground.  "  Fie  on  this  cowering!" 
cried  ahe,  then  started  up,  and  ran  off  with  her  gaj 
brother. 

The  remaining  pair  kept  up  a  rational  conversation, 
and  in  these  cases  reason  approaches  close  to  the 
holders  of  feeling.  Wandering  over  changeful,  simple, 
natural  objects,  to  contemplate  at  leisure  how  cunning, 
scheming  man  contrives  to  gain  some  profit  from 
them ;  how  his  perception  of  what  is  laid  before  him, 
combining  with  the  feeling  of  his  wants,  does  wonders, 
first  in  rendering  the  world  inhabitable,  then  in  peopling 
it,  and  at  last  in  over-peopling  it,  —  all  tlus  could  here 
be  talked  of  in  detaiL  Ludnda  gave  account  of  every- 
thing; and,  modest  as  she  was,  ^e  could  not  hide  that 
these  pleasant  and  convenient  combinations  of  distant 
parts  by  roads  had  been  her  work,  under  the  proposal, 
direction,  or  favour  of  her  revered  mother. 

But,  as  the  longest  day  at  last  bends  down  to  es^en- 
ing,  our  party  were  at  last  forced  to  think  of  returning : 
and,  while  devising  some  pleasant  circuit,  the  merry 
brother  proposed  that  they  should  take  the  short  road ; 
though  it  commanded  no  fine  prospects,  and  was  even 
in  some  places  more  difficult  to  get  over.  ^  For,"  cried 
he,  "  you  have  preached  all  day  about  your  decorations 
and  reparations,  and  how  you  have  improved  and  beau- 
tified the  scene  for  pictorial  eyes  and  feeling  hearts: 
let  me,  also,  have  my  turn." 

Accordm^y,  they  now  set  forth  over  ploughed 
grounds,  by  coarse  paths,  nay,  sometimes  picking  their 
way  by  stepping-stones  in  boggy  places;  till  at  last 
they  perceiveid,  at  some  distance,  a  pile  of  machinery 
towering  up  in  manifold  combination.  More  closely 
examined,  it  tomed  out  to  be  a  large  apparatus  for 
sport  and  games,  arranged,  not  without  judgment,  and 
in  a  certain  popular  spirit  Here,  fix^  at  suitable 
distances,  stood  a  large  swing-wheel,  on  which  the 
ascending  and  the  descending  riders  mi^t   still   sit 
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horizontally  and  at  their  ease;  other  seesaws,  swing- 
ropes,  leaping-poles,  bowling  and  ninepins  courses,  and 
whatever  can  be  fancied  for  variedly  and  equally 
employing  and  diverting  a  crowd  of  people  gathered  on 
a  large  common.  **  This,"  cried  he,  **  is  my  invention, 
my  decoration!  And  though  my  &ther  found  the 
money,  and  a  shrewd  fellow  the  brain  necessary  for  it, 
yet  without  me,  whom  you  often  call  a  person  of  no 
judgment,  money  and  brain  would  not  have  cx>me 
together." 

In  this  cheerful  mood  the  whole  four  reached  home 
by  sunset.  Antoni  also  joined  them;  but  the  little 
Julia,  not  yet  satisfied  with  this  unresting  travel, 
ordered  her  coach,  and  set  forth  on  a  visit  to  a  lady  of 
her  friends,  in  utter  despair  at  not  having  seen  her  for 
two  days.  The  party  left  behind  b^an  to  feel  embar- 
rassed before  they  were  aware :  it  was  even  mentioned 
in  words  that  the  father's  absence  distressed  thenu 
The  conversation  was  about  to  stagnate,  when  all  at 
once  the  madcap  sprang  from  his  seat,  and  in  a  few 
moments  returned  with  a  book,  proposing  to  read  to 
the  company.  Lucinda  forbore  not  to  inquire  how 
this  notion  had  occurred  to  him,  now  for  the  first  time 
in  a  twelvemonth.  "Everything  occurs  to  me,"  said 
he,  "  at  the  proper  season  :  this  is  more  than  you  can 
say  for  yourself."  He  read  them  a  series  of  genuine 
antique  tales,  such  as  lead  man  away  from  himself, 
flattering  bis  wishes,  and  making  him  forget  all  those 
restrictions  between  which,  even  in  the  happiest  mo- 
ments, we  are  still  hemmed  in. 

"  What  shall  I  do  now  ? "  cried  Lucidor,  when  at 
last  he  saw  himself  alone.  "  The  hour  presses  on  :  in 
Antoni  I  have  no  trust;  he  is  an  utter  stranger;  I 
know  not  who  he  is,  how  he  comes  to  be  here,  nor 
what  he  wants :  Lucinda  seems  to  be  his  object ;  and, 
if  so,  what  can  I  expect  of  him  ?  Nothing  remains  for 
me  but  applying  to  Lucinda  herself :  she  must  know  of 
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it^  die  bef OTe  all  othera  Tliis  was  mj  first  feeUng : 
lAj  do  we  straj  into  side-paths  and  sabterfages  ?  My 
fint  thought  shall  be  my  last^  and  I  hope  to  reach 
my  aim." 

On  Saturday  morning  Lucidor,  dressed  at  an  early 
hour,  was  walking  to  and  firo  in  his  chamber,  thinking 
and  conning  o^er  his  projected  address  to  Ladnda, 
when  he  h«ad  a  sort  of  jestfol  contention  befcne  his 
door;  and  the  door  itself  directly  afterward  went  up. 
The  mad  yonnker  was  shoving  in  a  boy  heSote  him 
with  coffee  and  baked  ware  for  the  gaest :  he  himself 
carried  cold  meats  and  wine.  "Go  thoa  foremost," 
cried  the  yonnker,  *  for  the  guest  must  be  first  served : 
I  am  used  to  serve  myselL  My  friend,  to-day  I  am 
entering  somewhat  early  and  tumultuouedy :  but  let  us 
take  our  breakfast  in  peace ;  then  we  shall  see  wliat  is 
to  be  done,  for  of  our  company  there  is  nothing  to  be 
hoped,  llie  little  one  is  not  yet  back  from  her  friend : 
they  two  have  to  pour  out  their  hearts  together  every 
fortnight,  otherwise  the  poor,  dear  hearts  would  burst 
On  Saturdays  Lucinda  is  good  for  nothing :  she  balances 
her  household  accounts  for  mv  father ;  she  would  have 
had  me  taking  share  in  the  concern,  but  Heaven  for- 
bid !  When  I  know  the  price  of  anything,  no  morsel 
of  it  can  I  relish.  Guests  are  expected  to-morrow ; 
the  old  man  has  not  yet  got  refitted :  Antoni  is  gone  to 
hunt ;  we  will  do  the  same." 

Gruns,  pouches,  and  dogs  were  ready  as  our  pair 
stepped  down  into  the  court ;  and  now  they  set  forth 
over  field  and  hiU,  shooting  at  best  a  leveret  or  so,  and 
perhaps  here  and  there  a  poor,  indifferent,  undeserving 
bird.  Meanwhile  they  kept  talking  of  domestic  affairs, 
of  the  household,  and  company  at  present  assembled 
in  iL  Antoni  was  mentioned,  and  Lucidor  failed  not 
to  inquire  more  narrowly  about  him.  The  gay  younker, 
with  some  self-complaisance,  asserted,  that  strange  as 
the  man  was,  and  ipuch  mastery  as  he  nifde  abo^^ 
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himself,  he,  the  gay  younker,  had  already  seen  throagh 
him  and  through  him.  "Without  doubt,"  continued 
he,  ''Antoni  is  the  son  of  a  rich  mercantile  family, 
whose  large  partnership  concern  fell  to  ruin  at  the 
very  time  when  he,  in  the  full  vigour  of  youth,  was 
preparing  to  take  a  cheerful  and  active  hand  in  their 
great  undertakings,  and,  withal,  to  share  in  their  abun- 
dant profits.  Dashed  down  from  the  summit  of  his 
hopes,  he  gathered  himself  together,  and  undertook  to 
perform  for  strangers  what  he  was  no  longer  in  a  case 
to  perform  for  his  relatives.  And  so  he  travelled 
through  the  world,  became  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
it  and  its  mutual  traffickings;  in  the  meanwhile  not 
forgetting  his  own  advantage.  Unwearied  diligence  and 
tried  fidelity  obtained  and  secured  for  him  unbounded 
confidence  from  many.  Thus  in  all  places  he  acquired 
connections  and  friends :  nay,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  his 
fortune  is  as  widely  scattered  abroad  as  his  acquaint- 
ance; and,  accordingly,  his  presence  is  from  time  to 
time  required  in  all  quarters  of  the  world." 

These  things  the  merry  younker  told  in  a  more 
circumstantial  and  simple  style,  introducing  many 
farcical  observations,  as  if  he  meant  to  spin  out  hia 
story  to  full  length. 

"  How  long,  for  instance,"  cried  he, "  has  this  Antoni 
been  connected  with  my  father?  They  think  I  see 
nothing  because  I  trouble  myself  about  nothing;  but 
for  this  very  reason  I  see  it  better,  as  I  take  no  interest 
in  it.  To  my  father  he  has  entrusted  large  sums,  who, 
again,  has  deposited  them  securely  and  to  advantage. 
It  was  but  last  night  that  he  gave  our  old  dietetic 
friend  a  casket  of  jewels ;  a  finer,  simpler,  costher  piece 
of  ware  I  never  cast  my  eyes  on :  though  I  saw 
this  only  with  a  single  glance,  for  they  make  a  secret 
of  it.  Most  probably  it  is  to  be  consigned  to  the 
bride  for  her  pleasure,  satisfaction,  and  future  security. 
Aotoni  has  set  his  heart  on  Lucinda!     Yet,  when  I 
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flee  them  together,  I  cannot  think  it  a  well-assorted 
matcfa.  The  hop-skip  would  have  suited  him  better : 
I  believe,  too,  she  would  take  him  sooner  than  the 
elder  would.  Many  a  time  I  see  her  looking  over  to 
the  old  curmudgeon,  so  gaj  and  sympathetic,  as  if  she 
ooald  find  in  her  heart  to  spring  into  the  coach  with 
him,  and  fly  off  at  full  gallop."  Luddor  collected 
hinuelf ;  he  knew  not  what  to  answer;  all  that  he 
heaid  obtained  his  internal  apinx>bation.  The  younker 
proceeded,  ^All  along  the  girl  has  had  a  perverted 
liking  tor  old  people :  I  beheve,  of  a  truth,  she  would 
have  skipped  away  and  wedded  your  father  as  briskly 
as  she  would  his  son." 

Luddor  followed  his  companion  over  stock  and 
stone,  as  it  pleased  the  g^y  youth  to  lead  him :  both 
foigot  the  chase,  which,  at  any  rate^  could  not  be 
productiva  They  called  at  a  fermhouse,  where,  being 
hospitably  recdved,  the  one  friend  entertained  himseU 
^  eatig.  drinking,  and  tattling;  the  other  again 
plunged  into  meditations  and  projects  for  turning  this 
new  discovery  to  his  own  profit. 

From  all  these  narrations  and  disclosures  Lucidor 
had  acquired  so  much  confidence  in  Antoni,  that, 
immediately  on  their  return,  he  asked  for  him,  and 
hastened  into  the  garden  where  he  was  said  to  be.  In 
vain  !  No  soul  was  to  be  seen  anywhera  At  last  he 
entered  the  door  of  the  great  hall :  and  strange  enough 
the  setting  sun,  reflected  from  the  mirror,  so  dazzled 
him  that  he  could  not  recognise  the  two  persons  who 
were  sitting  on  the  sofa ;  though  he  saw  distinctly  that 
it  was  a  lady  and  a  man,  which  latter  was  that  instant 
warmly  kissing  the  hand  of  his  companion.  How 
great,  accordingly,  vras  Lucidor's  astonishment  when, 
on  recovermg  his  clearness  of  vision,  he  beheld  Antoni 
sitting  by  Lucinda.  He  was  hke  to  sink  through  the 
ground ;  he  stood,  however,  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot,  till 
Lndnda,  in  the  kindest,  most  unembarrassed  mannei; 
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shifted  a  little  to  a  side,  and  invited  him  to  take  a  seat 
on  her  right  hand.  Unconsciously  he  obeyed  her; 
and  while  she  addressed  him,  inquiring  after  his  pres- 
ent day's  history,  asking  pardon  for  her  absence  on 
domestic  engagements,  he  could  scarcely  hear  her  voice. 
Antoni  rose,  and  took  his  leave :  Lucinda,  resting  her- 
self from  her  toil  as  the  others  were  doing,  invited 
Lucidor  to  a  short  strolL  Walking  by  her  side  he  was 
silent  and  embarrassed:  she,  too,  seemed  ill  at  ease; 
and,  had  he  been  in  the  slightest  degree  self-collected, 
her  deep-drawn  breathing  must  have  disclosed  to  him 
that  she  had  heartfelt  sighs  to  suppress.  She  at  last 
took  her  leave  as  they  approach^  the  house:  he, 
on  the  other  hand,  turn^  round  at  first  slowly,  then  at 
a  violent  pace,  to  the  open  country.  The  park  was 
too  narrow  for  him:  he  hastened  through  the  fields, 
listening  only  to  the  voice  of  his  heart,  and  without 
eyes  for  the  beauties  of  this  loveliest  evening.  When 
he  found  himself  alonOj  and  his  feelings  were  relieving 
their  violence  in  a  shower  of  tears,  he  exclaimed : 

"  Already  in  my  life,  but  never  with  such  fierceness, 
have  I  felt  the  agony  which  now  makes  me  altogether 
wretched,  —  to  see  the  long-wished-for  happiness  at 
length  reach  me,  hand  in  hand  and  arm  in  arm 
unite  with  me,  and  at  the  same  moment  announce 
its  eternal  departure !  I  was  sitting  by  her,  I  was 
walking  by  her,  her  fluttering  garment  touched  me; 
and  I  have  lost  her !  Eeckon  it  not  over,  torture  not 
thy  heart  with  it,  be  silent  and  determine ! " 

He  laid  a  prohibition  on  his  lips :  he  held  his  peace, 
and  planned  and  meditated;  stepping  over  field  and 
meadow  and  bush,  not  always  by  the  smoothest  paths. 
Late  at  night,  on  returning  to  his  chamber,  he  gave 
voice  to  his  thoughts  for  a  moment,  and  cried,  "To- 
morrow morning  I  am  gone :  another  such  day  I  vrill 
not  front." 

And  so,  without  undressing,  he  threw  himself  on 
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the  bed.  Happy,  healthy  season  of  yoath:  He  was 
already  asleep:  the  fatiguing  motion  of  the  day  had 
earned  for  him  the  sweetest  rest  Oat  ci  bright  mom* 
ing  dreams,  however,  the  earliest  sun  awoke  him :  this 
was  the  longest  day  in  the  year,  and  for  him  it  threat- 
ened to  be  too  long.  If  the  grace  of  the  peacefol 
evening  star  had  passed  over  him  unnoticed,  he  felt 
the  awakening  beauty  of  the  morning  only  to  despair. 
The  world  was  lying  here  as  glorious  as  ever ;  to  his 
eyes  it  was  still  so,  but  his  soul  contradicted  it: 
all  this  belonged  to  him  no  longer;  he  had  lost 
Lacinda. 

His  travelling-bag  was  soon  packed ;  this  he  was  to 
leave  behind  him ;  he  left  no  letter  with  it :  a  verbal 
message  in  excuse  of  absence  from  diuner,  perhaps  also 
from  supper,  might  be  left  with  the  groom,  whom,  at 
any  rate,  he  must  awaken.  The  groom,  hov^ver,  was 
awake  already :  Lucidor  found  him  in  the  yard,  walk- 
ing with  large  strides  before  the  stable  door.  "  You  do 
not  mean  to  ride?"  cried  the  usually  good-natured 
man,  with  a  tone  of  some  spleen.  "  To  you  I  may  say 
it,  but  young  master  is  growing  worse  and  worse. 
There  was  he  driving  about  far  and  near  yesterday : 
you  might  have  thought  he  would  thank  God  for 
a  Sunday  to  rest  in.  And  see  if  he  does  not  come  this 
morning  before  daybreak,  rummages  about  in  the 
stable,  and,  while  I  am  getting  up,  saddles  and  bridles 
your  horse,  flings  himself  on  it,  and  cries, '  Do  but  con- 
sider the  good  work  I  am  doing!  Ttus  beast  keeps 
jogging  on  at  a  staid,  juridical  trot:  I  must  see  and 
rouse  him  into  a  smart  Ufe-gaUop'  He  said  something 
just  so,  and  other  strange  speeches  besidea" 

Lucidor  was  doubly  and  trebly  vexed :  he  liked  the 
horse,  as  corresponding  to  his  own  character,  his  own 
mode  of  Hfe ;  it  grieved  him  to  figure  hia  good,  sensible 
beast  in  the  hands  of  a  madcap.  His  plan,  too,  was 
overturned,  —  Ids  purpose  of  flying  to  a  college  friend 
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with  whom  he  had  lived  in  cheerful,  cordial  union,  and 
in  this  crisis  seeking  refuge  beside  him.  His  old  confi- 
dence had  been  awakened,  the  intervening  miles  were 
not  counted :  he  had  fancied  himself  already  at  the 
side  of  his  true-hearted  imd  judicious  friend,  finding 
counsel  and  assuagement  from  his  words  and  look& 
This  prospect  was  now  cut  oflF,  yet  not  entirely,  if 
he  could  venture  with  the  fresh,  pedestrian  limbs 
which  still  stood  at  his  command  to  set  forth  toward 
the  goal 

First  of  all,  accordingly,  he  struck  through  the 
park;  making  for  the  open  country,  and  the  road 
which  was  to  lead  him  to  his  friend.  Of  his  direction 
he  was  not  quite  certain,  when,  looking  to  the  left,  his 
eye  fell  upon  the  hermitage,  which  had  hitherto  been 
kept  secret  from  him,  —  a  strange  edifice,  rising  with 
grotesque  joinery  through  bush  and  tree ;  and  here,  to 
his  extreme  astonishment,  he  observed  the  good  old 
man,  who  for  some  days  had  been  considered  sick, 
standing  in  the  gallery  under  the  Chinese  roof,  and 
looking  blithely  through  the  soft  morning.  The  friend- 
liest salutation,  the  most  pressing  entreaties  to  come 
up,  Lucidor  resisted  with  excuses  and  gestures  of  haste. 
Nothing  but  sympathy  with  the  good  old  man,  who, 
hastening  down  with  infirm  step,  seemed  every  moment 
in  danger  of  falling  to  the  bottom,  could  induce  him  to 
turn  thither,  and  then  sufifer  himself  to  be  conducted 
up.  With  surprise  he  entered  the  pretty  little  hall ; 
it  had  only  three  windows,  turned  toward  the  park,  —  a 
most  graceful  prospect :  the  other  sides  were  decorated, 
or,  rather,  covered  with  hundreds  of  portraits,  copper- 
plate or  painted,  which  were  fixed  in  a  certain  order 
to  the  wall^  and  separated  by  coloured  borders  and 
interstices. 

"  I  favour  you,  my  friend,  more  than  I  do  every  one  : 
this  is  the  sanctuary  in  which  I  peacefully  spend  my 
last  daya     Here  I  recover  myself  from  all  the  mistakes 
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whidi  society  tempts  me  to  commit:  here  mj  dietetic 
enxfn  are  corrected,  and  my  old  being  is  again  restored 
to  equilibrium.* 

Lacidor  looked  over  the  place ;  and,  being  weU  ^.ad 
in  history,  he  easily  observed  that  an  histOTica!  taste 
had  presided  in  its  arrangement. 

"  Above,  there,  in  the  frieze,"  said  the  old  virtuoso, 
-  you  will  find  the  names  of  distinguished  men  in  the 
primitive  ages ;  then  those  of  later  antiquity ;  yet  stQl 
only  their  names,  tor  how  they  looked  would  now  be 
difficult  to  discover.  But  here,  in  the  main  field, 
comes  my  own  life  into  play :  here  are  the  men  whose 
names  I  used  to  hear  mentioned  in  my  boyhood.  For 
some  fifty  years  or  so  the  name  of  a  distinguished  man 
continues  in  the  remembrance  of  the  people :  then  it 
vanishes,  or  becomes  fabuloua  Though  of  German 
parentage,  I  was  bom  in  Holland ;  and,  for  me, 
William  of  Orange,  Stadtholder,  and  King  of  England, 
is  the  patriarch  of  all  common  great  men  and  heroea 

"  Now,  close  by  William,  you  observe  Louis  Four- 
teenth as  the  person  who  — "  How  gladly  would 
Lucidor  have  cut  short  the  good  old  man,  had  it  but 
been  permitted  him,  as  it  is  to  us  the  narrators :  for 
the  whole  late  and  latest  history  of  the  world  seemed 
impending;  as  from  the  portraits  of  Frederick  the 
Great  and  his  generals,  toward  which  he  was  glancing, 
was  but  too  clearly  to  be  gathered. 

And  though  the  kindly  young  man  could  not  but 
respect  his  old  friend's  lively  sympathy  in  these  things, 
nor  deny  that  some  individual  features  and  views  in 
this  exhibitory  discourse  might  be  interesting ;  yet  at 
college  he  had  heard  the  late  and  latest  history  of 
Europe  already :  and,  what  a  man  has  once  heard,  he 
fancies  himself  to  know  for  ever.  Lucidor's  thoughts 
were  wandering  far  away :  he  heard  not,  he  scarcely 
saw,  and  was  just  on  the  point,  in  spite  of  all  pohte- 
ness,  of  flinging  himself  out,  and  tumbling  down  the 
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long,  fatal  stair,  when  a  loud  clapping  of  hands  was 
heard  from  below. 

While  Lucidor  restrained  his  movement,  the  old  man 
looked  over  through  the  window;  and  a  well-known 
voice  resounded  from  beneath,  "Come  down,  for 
Heaven's  sake,  out  of  your  historic  picture-gallery,  old 
gentleman!  Conclude  your  fasts  and  humiliations, 
and  help  me  to  appease  our  young  friend,  when  he 
learns  it.  Lucidor's  horse  I  have  ridden  somewhat 
hard :  it  has  lost  a  shoe,  and  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  beast  behind  ma  What  will  he  say  ?  He  is  too 
absurd,  when  one  behaves  absurdly." 

"Come  up,"  said  the  old  man,  and  turning  in  to 
Lucidor.  "  Now  what  say  you  ? ''  Lucidor  was  silent, 
and  the  wild  blade  entered.  The  discussion  of  the 
business  lasted  long:  at  length  it  was  determined  to 
despatch  the  groom  forthwith,  that  he  might  seek  the 
horse,  and  take  charge  of  it 

Leaving  the  old  man,  the  two  younkers  hastened  to 
the  house ;  Lucidor,  not  quite  unwillingly,  submitting 
to  this  arrangement.  Come  of  it  what  might,  within 
these  walls  the  sole  wish  of  his  heart  was  included 
In  such  desperate  cases,  we  are,  at  any  rate,  cut  off 
from  the  assistance  of  our  free  will ;  and  we  feel  our- 
selves relieved  for  a  moment,  when,  from  any  quarter, 
direction  and  constraint  take  hold  of  us.  Yet,  on  enter- 
ing his  chamber,  he  found  himself  in  the  strangest 
mood,  —  like  a  man  who,  having  just  left  an  apart- 
ment of  an  inn,  is  forced  to  return  to  it  by  the  breaking 
of  an  axle. 

The  gay  younker  fell  upon  the  travelling-bag,  unpack- 
ing it  all  in  due  order ;  especially  selecting  every  article 
of  holiday  apparel,  which,  though  only  on  the  travelling 
scale,  was  to  be  found  there.  He  forced  Lucidor  to  put 
on  fresh  shoes  and  stockings :  he  dressed  for  him  his 
clustering  brown  locks,  and  decked  him  at  all  points 
with  his  best  skill.    Then  stepping  back,  and  surveying 
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our  bieuA  and  his  own  handiwork  from  head  to  f ool^ 
he  exclaimed, "  Now>  then,  my  good  fellow,  you  do  look 
fike  a  man  that  has  some  pretensions  to  pretty  damsftK 
and  serious  enough,  moreover,  to  spy  about  yon  for  a 
bride !  Wait  one  moment !  Ton  shall  see  how  I,  too^ 
can  prodnoe  myself,  when  the  hour  atrikea  This  knack 
I  learned  from  your  military  officers ;  the  girls  are  al- 
ways gjlancing  at  them:  so  I  likewise  have  enrolled 
mjBeit  amcmg  a  certain  soldiery ;  and  now  they  look 
at  me,too,and  look  again ;  and  no  soul  of  them  knows 
what  to  make  of  it.  And  so,  from  this  looking  and 
re-looking,  from  tbis  surprise  and  attention,  a  pretty 
enough  result  now  and  then  arises ;  which,  though  it 
were  not  lasting,  is  worth  enjoying  for  the  moment. 

*  But  come  along,  my  friend,  and  do  the  like  serrice 
for  ma  When  you  have  seen  me  case  myself  by  piece- 
meal in  my  equipment,  you  will  not  say  that  wit  and 
invention  have  been  denied  ma"  He  now  led  his  friend 
through  several  long,  spacious  passages  of  the  old  castla 
"  I  have  quite  nestled  myself  here,"  cried  ha  "  Though 
I  care  not  for  hiding,  I  like  to  be  alone :  you  can  do  no 
good  with  other  peopla" 

They  were  passing  by  the  office-rooms  just  as  a  ser- 
vant came  out  with  a  patriarchal  writing  apparatus, 
black,  massive,  and  complete:  paper,  too,  was  not 
forgotten. 

"  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  blotted  here  again,"  cried 
the  younker :  "  go  thy  ways,  and  leave  me  the  key. 
Take  a  look  of  the  place,  Lucidor :  it  will  amuse  you 
till  I  am  dressed.  To  a  friend  of  justice,  such  a  spot 
is  not  odious,  as  to  a  tamer  of  horses."  And,  with  this, 
he  pushed  Lucidor  into  the  hall  of  judgment. 

Lucidor  felt  himself  directly  in  a  well-known  and 
friendly  element:  he  thought  of  the  days  when  he, 
fixed  down  to  business,  had  sat  at  such  a  table,  and, 
listening  and  writing,  had  trained  himself  to  his  art 
Xor  did  he  fail  to  observe,  that  in  this  case  an  old, 
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stately,  domestic  chapel  had,  under  the  change  of  relig- 
ious ideas,  been  converted  to  the  service  of  Themis.  In 
the  repositories  he  found  some  titles  and  acts  already 
familiar  to  him :  in  these  very  matters  he  had  cooper- 
ated while  labouring  in  the  capital.  Opening  a  bundle 
of  papers,  there  came  into  his  hands  a  rescript  which 
he  himself  had  dictated ;  another  of  which  he  had  been 
the  originator.  Handwriting  and  paper,  signet  and  pres- 
ident's signature,  everything  recalled  to  him  that  season 
of  juridical  eflFort,  of  youthful  hope.  And  here,  when 
he  looked  round,  and  saw  the  Oberamtmann's  chair, 
appointed  and  intended  for  himself ;  so  fair  a  place,  so 
dignified  a  circle  of  activity,  which  he  was  now  like  to 
cast  away  and  utterly  lose,  —  all  this  oppressed  him 
doubly  and  trebly,  as  the  form  of  Lucinda  seemed  to 
retire  from  him  at  the  same  time. 

He  turned  to  go  out  into  the  open  air,  but  found 
himself  a  prisoner.  His  gay  friend,  heedlessly  or  rogu- 
ishly, had  left  the  door  locked.  Lucidor,  however,  did 
not  long  continue  in  this  durance;  for  the  other  re- 
turned, apologised  for  his  oversight,  and  really  called 
forth  good  humour  by  his  singular  appearance.  A  cer- 
tain audacity  of  colour  and  cut  in  his  clothes  was 
softened  by  natural  taste,  as  even  to  tattooed  Indians 
we  refuse  not  a  certain  approbation.  *'  To-day,"  cried 
he, "  the  tedium  of  by-gone  days  shall  be  made  good  to 
us.  Worthy  friends,  merry  friends,  are  come ;  pretty 
girls,  roguish  and  fond ;  and  my  father,  to  boot ;  and, 
wonder  on  wonder!  your  father  too.  This  will  be  a 
festival  truly :  they  are  all  assembled  for  breakfast  in 
the  parlour." 

With  Lucidor,  at  this  piece  of  information,  it  was  as 
if  he  were  looking  into  deep  fog :  all  the  figures,  known 
and  unknown,  which  the  words  announced  to  him,  as- 
sumed a  spectral  aspect;  yet  his  resolution,  and  the 
consciousness  of  a  pure  heart,  sustained  him :  and  in  a 
few  seconds  be  felt  himself  prepared  for  everything. 
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He  followed  his  hastening  friend  with  a  steady  step, 
firmlj  determined  to  await  the  issue,  be  what  it 
might,  and  explain  his  own  porposes,  come  what  come 
migfatw 

And  yet,  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  hall,  he  was 
atmck  with  some  alarm.  In  a  large  half-circle,  ranged 
roand  by  the  windows,  he  immediately  descried  his 
father  with  tha  OberanUmann,  both  splendidly  attired. 
The  two  sisters,  Antoni,  and  others  known  and  un- 
known, he  hurried  over  witii  a  glance  which  was 
threatening  to  grow  dim.  Half  wavering,  he  ap- 
proached his  father,  who  bade  him  welcome  with  the 
utmost  kindness,  yet  in  a  certain  style  of  formality 
which  scarcely  invited  any  trustful  application.  Stand- 
ing before  so  many  persons,  he  looked  round  to  find  a 
place  among  them  for  a  moment ;  he  might  have  ar- 
ranged himself  beside  Lucinda :  but  Julia,  contrary  to 
the  rigour  of  etiquette,  made  room  for  him ;  so  that  he 
was  forced  to  step  to  her  sida  Antoni  continued  by 
Lucinda. 

At  this  important  moment  Lucidor  again  felt  as  if 
he  were  a  delegate ;  and,  steeled  by  his  whole  juridical 
science,  he  called  up  in  his  own  favour  the  fine  maxim. 
That  we  should  transact  affairs  delegated  to  us  by  a 
stranger  as  if  they  were  our  own ;  why  not  our  own, 
therefore,  in  the  same  spirit  ?  Well  practised  in  official 
orations,  he  speedily  ran  over  what  he  had  to  say.  But 
the  company,  ranged  in  a  formal  semicircle,  seemed  to 
outflank  him.  The  purport  of  his  speech  he  knew  well : 
the  beginning  of  it  he  could  not  find.  At  this  crisis  he 
observed  on  a  table,  in  the  comer,  the  large  inkglass, 
and  several  clerks  sitting  round  it :  the  Oberamtmann 
made  a  movement  as  if  to  solicit  attention  for  a  speech ; 
Lucidor  wished  to  anticipate  him:  and,  at  that  very 
moment,  Julia  pressed  his  hand.  This  threw  him  out 
of  all  self-possession,  convinced  him  that  all  was 
decided,  all  lost  for  him. 
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With  the  whole  of  these  negotiations,  these  family 
alliances,  with  social  conventions,  and  roles  of  good 
manners,  he  had  now  nothing  more  to  do :  he  snatched 
his  hand  from  Julia's,  and  vanished  so  rapidly  from  the 
room,  that  the  company  lost  him  unawares ;  and  lie 
out  of  doors  could  not  find  himself  again. 

Shrinking  from  the  light  of  day,  which  shone  down 
upon  him  in  its  highest  splendour ;  avoiding  the  eyes 
of  men ;  dreading  search  and  pursuit, — he  hurried  foi^ 
wards,  and  reached  the  large  garden-halL  Here  his 
knees  were  like  to  &il  him :  he  rushed  in,  and  threw 
himself,  utterly  comfortless,  upon  the  sofa  beneath  the 
mirror.  Amid  the  polished  arrangements  of  society,  to 
be  caught  in  such  unspeakable  perplexity !  It  dashed 
to  and  fro  like  waves  about  him  and  within  him.  His 
past  existence  was  struggling  with  his  present :  it  was 
a  frightful  moment 

And  so  he  lay  for  a  time,  with  lus  face  hid  in  l^e 
cushion  on  which  last  night  Lucinda's  arm  had  rested. 
Altogether  sunk  in  Ins  sorrow,  he  had  heard  no  foot- 
steps approach :  feeling  some  one  touch  him,  he  started 
up,  and  perceived  Lucinda  standing  by  lus  side. 

Fancying  they  had  sent  her  to  bring  him  back,  had 
commissioned  her  to  lead  him  with  fit,  sisterly  words 
into  the  assemblage  to  front  his  hated  doom,  he  ex- 
claimed, ^'Tou  they  should  not  have  sent,  Lucinda; 
for  it  was  you  that  drove  me  away.  I  will  not  return. 
Give  me,  if  you  are  capable  of  any  pity,  procure  me, 
convenience  and  means  of  flight.  For,  that  you  yourself 
may  testify  how  impossible  it  was  to  bring  me  back, 
listen  to  the  explanation  of  my  conduct,  which  to  you 
and  all  of  them  must  seem  insane.  Hear  now  the  oath 
which  I  have  sworn  in  my  soul,  and  which  I  inces- 
santly repeat  in  words :  with  you  only  did  I  wish  to 
live,  with  you  to  enjoy,  to  employ  my  days,  from  youth 
to  old  age,  in  true,  honourable  union.  And  let  this  be 
^a  firii^  apd  sure  as  aught  ever  swor^  before  the  altar^ 
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— Ilu8»  which  I  now  swear,  now  when  I  leave  you, 
the  most  pitiable  of  all  men.** 

He  made  a  movement  to  glide  past  her,  as  she  stood 
dose  before  him;  bat  she  canght  him  softly  in  her 
armsL    "  What  is  this  ? "  exclaimed  he. 

''Laddorl''  cried  she,  "not  pitiable  as  yon  think: 
yoa  are  mine,  I  am  yours;  I  hold  you  in  my  arms; 
delay  not  to  throw  your  arms  about  me.  Tour  &ther 
has  agreed  to  all :  Antoni  marries  my  sister." 

In  astonishment  he  recoiled  from  her.  "Can  it 
be  ?  *  Lucinda  smiled  and  nodded :  he  drew  back  from 
her  armsL  ''Let  me  view  once  more,  at  a  distance, 
what  is  to  be  mine  so  nearly,  so  inseparably  I  **  He 
grasped  her  hands :  <*  Ludnda,  are  you  mine ?* 

She  answered,  "  Well,  then,  yes,"  the  sweetest  tears 
in  the  truest  eyes:  he  clasped  her  to  his  breast,  and 
threw  lus  head  behind  hers;  he  hung  like  a  ship- 
wrecked mariner  on  the  cliffs  of  the  coast ;  the  ground 
still  shook  under  him.  And  now  his  enraptured  eye, 
again  opening,  lighted  on  the  mirror.  He  saw  her  there 
in  his  arms,  himself  clasped  in  hers :  he  looked  down 
and  again  to  the  image.  Such  emotions  accompany 
man  throughout  his  life.  In  the  mirror,  also,  he  beheld 
the  landscape,  which  last  night  had  appeared  to  him 
so  baleful  and  ominous,  now  lying  fairer  and  brighter 
than  ever;  and  himself  in  such  a  posture,  on  such  a 
background !     Abundant  recompense  for  all  sorrows ! 

**  We  are  not  alone,"  said  Lucinda ;  and  scarcely  had 
he  recovered  from  his  rapture,  when,  all  decked  and 
garlanded,  a  company  of  girls  and  boys  came  forward, 
carrying  vrreaths  of  flowers,  and  crowding  the  entrance 
of  the  halL  "This  is  not  the  way,"  cried  Lucinda: 
**  how  prettily  it  was  arranged,  and  now  it  is  all  run- 
ning into  tumult ! "  A  gay  march  sounded  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  the  company  were  seen  coming  on  by  the 
large  road  in  stately  procession.  Lucidor  hesitated  to 
advance  toward  them:  only  on  her  arm  did  he  seem 
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certain  of  his  steps.  She  stayed  beside  him;  expect- 
ing from  moment  to  moment  the  solemn  scene  of 
meeting,  of  thanks  for  pardon  already  given. 

But  by  the  capricious  gods  it  was  otherwise  deter- 
mined. The  gay,  clanging  sound  of  a  postilion's  horn 
from  the  opposite  side  seemed  to  throw  the  whole 
ceremony  into  rout.  "Who  can  be  coming?"  cried 
Ludnda.  The  thought  of  a  strange  presence  was 
frightful  to  Lucidor,  and  the  carriage  seemed  entirely 
unknown  to  him.  A  double-seated,  new,  spick-and- 
span  new,  travelling-chaise !  It  rolled  up  to  the  halL 
A  well-dressed,  handsome  boy  sprang  down,  opened 
the  door;  but  no  one  dismounted;  the  chaise  was 
empty.  The  boy  stepped  into  it:  with  a  dexterous 
touch  or  two  he  threw  back  the  tilts ;  and  there,  in  a 
twinkling,  stood  the  daintiest  vehicle  in  readiness  for 
the  gayest  drive,  before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  party, 
who  were  now  advancing  to  the  spot.  Antoni,  out- 
hastening  the  rest,  led  Julia  to  the  carriage.  "  Try  if 
this  machine,"  said  he,  "  will  please  you ;  if  you  can  sit 
in  it,  and,  over  the  smoothest  roads,  roll  through  the 
world  beside  me :  I  will  lead  you  by  no  other  but  the 
smoothest;  and,  when  a  strait  comes,  we  shall  know 
how  to  help  ourselves.  Over  the  moimtains  sumpters 
shall  carry  us,  and  our  coach  also." 

"You  are  a  dear  creature!"  cried  Julia.  The  boy 
came  forwfird,  and,  with  the  quickness  of  a  conjurer,  ex- 
hibited all  the  conveniences,  little  advantages,  comforts, 
and  celerities  of  the  whole  light  edifice. 

"On  earth  I  have  no  thanks,"  cried  Julia;  "but 
from  this  little  moving  heaven,  from  this  cloud,  into 
which  you  raise  me,  I  will  heartily  thank  you."  She 
had  already  bounded  in,  throwing  him  kind  looks,  and 
a  kiss  of  the  hand.  "  For  the  present  you  come  not 
hither;  but  there  is  another  whom  I  mean  to  take 
along  with  me  in  this  proof-excursion,  —  he  himself 
has  still  a  proof  to  undergo."     She  called  to  Lucidor, 
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wlia,  just  then  occupied  in  mute  conversation  with  his 
father  and  father-in-law,  willingly  took  refuge  in  the 
ligbt  vehicle,  feeling  an  irresistible  necessity  to  dissipate 
hiB  thoughts  in  some  ¥ray  or  other,  thou^  it  were  but 
for. a  momenta  He  placed  himself  b^dde  her:  she 
directed  the  postilion  where  he  was  to  driva  Instantly 
they  darted  off,  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  dust^  and 
vanished  from  the  eyes  of  the  amazed  spectatora 

Julia  fixed  herself  in  the  comer  as  firmly  and  com- 
modiously  as  she  could  wish.  ^  Now  do  you  shift  into 
that  one,  too,  good  brother ;  so  that  we  may  look  eadi 
other  ri^tly  in  the  face." 

Lmcidar.  You  feel  my  confusion,  my  embarrass- 
menL     I  am  still  as  if  in  a  dream.     Help  me  out  of  it 

Julia.  Look  at  these  gay  peasants.  How  kindly 
they  salute  us !  You  have  never  seen  the  Upper  Ham- 
let yet,  since  you  came  hither.  All  good,  substantial 
people  there,  and  all  thoroughly  devoted  to  m&  No 
one  of  them  so  rich  that  you  cannot,  by  a  time,  do  a 
little  kind  service  to  him.  This  road,  which  we  whirl 
along  so  smoothly,  is  my  father's  doing, —  another  of 
his  benefits  to  the  community. 

Lucidor.  I  believe  it,  and  willingly  admit  it;  but 
what  have  these  external  things  to  do  with  the  per- 
plexity of  my  internal  feelings  ? 

Julia,  Patieuce  a  httle!  I  will  show  you  the 
riches  of  this  world,  and  the  glory  thereof.  Here  now 
we  are  at  the  top.  Do  but  look  how  clear  the  level 
country  lies  all  round  us,  leaning  against  the  moun- 
tains. All  these  villages  are  much,  much  indebted  to 
my  father ;  to  mother  aud  daughters  toa  The  grounds 
of  yon  little  hamlet  are  the  border. 

Lucidor.  Surely  you  are  in  a  very  strange  mood : 
you  do  not  seem  to  be  saving  what  you  mean  to  say. 

Julia,  But  now  look  down  to  the  left.  How  beau- 
tifully all  this  unfolds  itself!  The  church,  with  its 
high  lindens;  the  Amthaus,  with  its  poplars,  behind 
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the  village  knolL  Here,  too,  are  the  garden  and  the 
park. 

The  postilion  drove  faster. 

Jvlia.  The  Hall  up  yonder  you  know.  It  looks 
almost  as  well  here  as  this  scene  does  from  it.  Here, 
at  the  tree,  we  shall  stop  a  moment.  Now,  in  this 
very  spot  our  image  is  r^ected  in.  the  large  mirror: 
there  they  see  us  full  well,  but  we  cannot  see  our- 
selves.—  Gro  along,  postUionl  There,  some  little 
while  ago,  two  people,  I  beheve,  were  reflected  at  a 
shorter  distance,  and,  if  I  am  not  exceedingly  mistaken, 
to  their  great  mutual  satisfaction. 

Lucidor,  in  ill-humour,  answered  nothing.  They 
went  on  for  some  time  in  silence,  driving  very  hanL 
"  Here,"  said  Julia,  "  the  bad  road  begins,  —  a  service 
left  for  you  to  do  some  day.  Before  we  go  lower,  look 
down  once  mora  My  mother's  box-tree  rises  with  its 
royal  summit  over  all  the  rest.  Thou  wilt  drive,"  con- 
tinued she,  to  the  postilion,  "down  this  rough  road: 
we  shall  take  the  footpath  through  the  dale,  and  so  be 
sooner  at  the  other  side  than  thou."  In  dismounting, 
she  cried,  "  Well,  now,  you  will  confess  the  Wandering 
Jew,  this  restless  Antoni  the  Traveller,  can  arrange 
his  pilgrimages  prettily  enough  for  himself  and  his 
companions.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  and  commodious 
carriage." 

And  with  this  she  tripped  away  down  hill.  Lucidor 
followed  her  in  deep  thought:  she  was  sitting  on  a 
pleasant  seat ;  it  was  Lucinda's  little  spot.  She  invited 
him  to  sit  by  her. 

Julia,  So  now  we  are  sitting  here,  and  one  is  noth- 
ing to  the  other.  Thus  it  was  destined  to  be.  The 
little  Quicksilver  would  not  suit  you.  Love  it  you 
could  not :  it  was  hateful  to  you. 

Lucidor's  astonishment  increased. 

Julia.  But  Lucinda,  indeed !  She  is  the  paragon 
of  all  perfections,  and  the  pretty  sister  was  once  for  all 
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oat  I  806  it :  the  question  hovers  on  your  lips. 
Who  has  told  us  all  so  accurately  ? 

Lucidar.     There  is  treachery  in  it ! 

JmUol.  Tes,  truly!  There  has  been  a  traitor  at 
work  in  the  matter. 

ImMot.    Name  him. 

JmHo.  He  is  soon  unmasked :  Tou !  Ton  have  the 
praiseworthy  or  blameworthy  custom  of  talking  to 
yourself ;  and  now,  in  the  name  of  all,  I  must  confess 
that  in  turn  we  have  overheard  you. 

Lueidor  (starting  up).  A  sorry  piece  :f  hospitaUty, 
to  lay  snares  for  a  stranger  in  this  way ! 

Julia,  By  no  meana  We  thought  not  of  watching 
you  more  than  any  other.  But  you  know  your  bed 
stands  in  the  recess  of  the  wall :  on  the  opposite  side  is 
another  alcove,  commonly  employed  for  laying  up 
household  articles.  Hither,  some  days  before,  we 
had  shifted  our  old  man's  bed,  being  anxious  about 
him  in  his  remote  hermitage ;  and  here,  the  first 
night,  you  started  some  such  passionate  soUloquy, 
which  he  next  morning  took  his  opportunity  of  re- 
hearsing. 

Lueidor  had  not  the  heart  to  interrupt  her.  He 
withdrew. 

Jfdia  (rising  and  following  him).  What  a  service 
this  discovery  did  us  all !  For  I  will  confess,  if  you 
were  not  positively  disagreeable,  the  situation  which 
awaited  me  was  not  by  any  means  to  my  mind.  To 
be  Frau  Oberamtmannin,  —  what  a  dreadful  state! 
To  have  a  brave,  gallant  husband,  who  is  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  the  people,  and,  for  sheer  judgment,  cannot 
get  to  justice;  who  can  please  neither  high  nor  low, 
and.  what  is  worst,  not  even  himself.  I  know  what 
my  poor  mother  suffered  from  the  incorruptibility,  the 
inflexibility,  of  my  father.  At  last,  indeed,*  but  not 
till  her  death,  a  certain  meekness  took  possession  of 
:  he  seemed  to  suit  himself  to  the  world,  to  make 
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a  truce  with  those  evils  wliich  till  then  he  had  vainly 
striven  to  conquer. 

iMcidor  (stopping  short,  extremely  discontented 
with  the  incident,  vexed  at  this  light  mode  of  treats 
ing  it).  For  the  sport  of  an  evening  this  might  pass, 
but  to  practise  such  a  disgracing  mystification  day 
and  night  against  an  unsuspicious  stranger  is  not 
pardonable. 

Julia,  We  are  all  equally  deep  in  the  crime,  we 
all  hearkened  you ;  yet  I  alone  pay  the  penalty 
of  eavesdropping. 

LuddoT.  All !  So  much  the  more  unpardonable. 
And  how  could  you  look  at  me,  throughout  the  day, 
without  blushing,  whom  at  night  you  were  so  con- 
temptuously overreaching  ?  But  I  see  clearly  with  a 
glance  that  your  arrangements  by  day  were  planned 
to  make  mockery  of  me.  A  fine  family  !  And  where 
was  your  father's  love  of  justice  all  this  while  ?  — 
And  Lucinda  — 

Julia.  And  Lucinda!  What  a  tone  was  that! 
You  meant  to  say,  did  not  you,  how  deeply  it  grieved 
your  heart  to  think  ill  of  Lucinda,  to  rank  her  in  a 
class  with  the  rest  of  usf 

LucidoT,     I  cannot  understand  Lucinda. 

Julia,  In  other  words,  this  pure,  noble  soul;  this 
peacefully  composed  nature,  benevolence,  goodness 
itself;  this  woman  as  she  should  be,  —  unites  with 
a  light-minded  company,  with  a  freakish  sister,  a 
spoiled  brother,  and  certain  mysterious  persons.  That 
is  incomprehensible ! 

lAtddor,     Yes,  indeed,  it  is  incomprehensible ! 

Jviia.  Comprehend  it,  then!  Lucinda,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  had  her  hands  bound.  Could  you  have 
seen  her  perplexity,  how  fain  she  would  have  told  you 
all,  how  often  she  was  on  the  very  eve  of  doing  it, 
you  would  now  love  her  doubly  and  trebly,  if,  indeed, 
true  love  were  not  always  tenfold  and  hundredfold 
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of  itselL  I  can  assure  you,  moreovery  that  all  of  us 
at  leDgth  Uiought  the  joke  too  long. 

LucidoT.     \^y  did  you  not  end  it,  then  ? 

JuUcu  That,  too,  I  must  explain.  No  sooner  had 
my  father  got  intelligence  of  your  first  monologue,  and 
seen,  as  was  easy  to  do,  that  none  of  his  children 
would  object  to  such  an  exchange,  than  he  determined 
« on  visiting  your  father.  The  importance  of  the  busi- 
ness gave  him  much  anxiety.  A  father  alone  can  feel 
the  respect  which  is  due  to  a  father.  "  He  must  be 
informed  of  it  in  the  first  place,"  said  mine,  ''that 
he  may  not  in  the  end,  when  we  are  all  agreed,  be 
reduced  to  give  a  forced  and  displeased  consent.  I 
know  him  well :  I  know  how  any  thought,  any  wish, 
any  purpose,  cleaves  to  him;  and  I  have  my  own 
fears  about  the  issue.  Julia,  his  maps  and  pictures, 
he  has  long  viewed  as  one  thing ;  he  has  it  in  his  eye 
to  transport  all  this  hither,  when  the  young  pair  are 
once  settled  here,  and  his  old  pupil  cannot  change  her 
abode  so  readily :  on  us  he  is  to  bestow  his  holidays ; 
and  who  knows  what  other  kind,  friendly  things  he 
has  projected  ?  He  must  forthwith  be  informed  what 
a  trick  Nature  has  played  us,  while  yet  nothing  is 
declared,  nothing  is  determined."  And,  with  this, 
he  exacted  from  us  all  the  most  solemn  promise  that 
we  should  observe  you,  and,  come  what  might,  retain 
you  here  till  his  return.  How  this  return  has  been 
protracted ;  what  art,  toil,  and  perseverance  it  has  cost 
to  gain  your  father's  consent,  —  he  himself  will  inform 
you.  In  short,  the  business  is  adjusted:  Lucinda  is 
yours. 

And  thus  had  the  two  promenaders,  sharply  removing 
from  their  first  resting-place,  then  pausing  by  the  way, 
then  speaking,  and  walking  slowly  through  the  green 
fields,  at  last  reached  the  height,  where  another  well- 
levelled  road  received  tbeuL  The  carriage  came 
whirling  up:    Julia   in    the    meapwhile    turped   b^T 
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friend's  attention  to  a  strange  sight  The  whole 
machinery,  of  which  her  gay  brother  had  bragged  so 
much,  was  now  alive  and  in  motion :  the  wheels  were 
already  heaving  up  and  down  a  multitude  of  people ; 
the  seesaws  were  flying ;  maypoles  had  their  climbers ; 
and  many  a  bold,  artful  swing  and  spring  over  the 
heads  of  an  innumerable  multitude  you  might  see 
ventured.  The  younker  had  set  all  a-going,  that  so  ' 
the  guests,  after  dinner,  might  have  a  gay  spectacle 
awaiting  them.  "  Thou  wilt  drive  through  the  Nether 
Hamlet,"  cried  Julia :  "  the  people  wish  me  well,  and 
they  shall  see  how  well  I  am  oflf." 

The  hamlet  was  empty:  the  young  people  had  all 
run  to  the  swings  and  seesaws ;  old  men  and  women, 
roused  by  the  driver's  horn,  appeared  at  doors  and 
windows;  every  one  gave  salutations  and  blessings, 
exclaiming,  "Oh,  what  a  lovely  pair!" 

JtUia.  There,  do  you  hear?  We  should  have 
suited  well  enough  together  after  all:  you  may  rue 
it  yet. 

Lucidor.     But  now,  dear  sister  — 

Julia.  Ha!  Now  dear,  when  you  are  rid  of 
me! 

Lucidor.  One  single  word.  On  you  rests  a  heavy 
accusation :  what  did  you  mean  by  that  squeeze  of  the 
hand,  when  you  knew  and  felt  my  dreadful  situation  ? 
A  thing  so  radically  wicked  I  have  never  met  with 
in  my  life  befora 

Julia.  Thank  Heaven  we  are  now  quits;  now  all 
is  pardoned :  I  had  no  mind  for  you,  that  is  certain ; 
but  that  you  had  utterly  and  absolutely  no  mind  for 
me,  this  was  a  thing  which  no  young  woman  could  for^ 
give:  and  the  squeeze  of  the  hand,  observe  you,  was 
for  the  rogue.  I  do  confess  it  was  almost  too  roguish : 
and  I  forgive  myself,  because  I  forgive  you ;  and  so  1^ 
all  be  forgotten  and  forgiven  I     Here  is  my  hand. 

He  took  it :  she  cried^  "  Here  we  are  again !     I©  QVf 
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park  again ;  and  so,  in  a  trioe,  we  whirl  throng^  the 
wide  woiidy  and  hack  too :  we  ahaU  meet  again." 

They  had  reached  the  garden-hall ;  it  seemed  empty ; 
the  company,  tired  of  waiting,  had  gone  oat  to  waUL 
Antoni,  however,  and  Ladnda,  came  forth.  Julia, 
stepping  from  the  carriage,  flew  to  her  friend:  ahe 
thanked  him  in  a  cordial  embrace,  and  restrained  not 
the  most  joyful  tears.  The  braye  man's  cheeks  red- 
dened, his  features  lodced  forth  unfolded;  his  eye 
glanced  moist;  and  a  &ir,  imposing  youth  shone 
throuf^  the  veil 

And  so  both  pairs  moved  off  to  join  the  company, 
with  feeliiigs  which  the  finest  dream  could  not  have 
given  theoL 


CHAPTER   LAST. 

*'  Thus,  my  friends,"  said  Lenardo,  after  a  short  pre- 
amble, "  if  we  survey  the  most  populous  provinces  and 
kingdoms  of  the  firm  earth,  we  observe  on  all  sides, 
that  wherever  an  available  soil  appears,  it  i^  cultivated, 
planted,  shaped,  beautified,  and,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, coveted,  taken  into  possession,  fortified,  and 
defended.  Hereby  we  bring  home  to  our  conceptions 
the  high  worth  of  property  in  land,  and  are  obliged 
to  consider  it  as  the  first  and  best  acquirement  that 
can  be  allotted  to  man.  And  if,  on  closer  inspection, 
we  find  parental  and  filial  love,  the  union  of  country- 
men and  townsmen,  and  therefore  the  universal  feeling 
of  patriotism,  founded  immediately  on  this  same  intei^ 
est  in  the  soil,  we  cannot  but  regard  that  seizing  and 
retaining  of  space,  in  the  great  or  the  small  scale,  as 
a  thing  still  more  important  and  venerabla  Yes, 
Nature  herself  has  so  ordered  itl  A  man  bom  on 
the  glebe  comes  by  habit  to  belong  to  it;  the  two 
grow  together,  and  the  fairest  ties  are  spun  from  their 
union.  Who  is  there,  then,  that  would  spitefully  dis- 
turb this  foundation-stone  of  all  existence ;  that  would 
blindly  deny  the  worth  and  dignity  of  such  precious 
and  peculiar  gifts  of  Heaven  ? 

"And  yet  we  may  assert,  that  if  what  man  pos- 
sesses is  of  great  worth,  what  he  does  and  accom- 
plishes must  be  of  still  greater.  Ip  a  wide  view  of 
things,  therefore,  we  must  look  on  property  in  land 
as  one  small  part  of  the  possessions  that  have  been 
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given  nSb  Of  these  the  greatest  and  the  most  predous 
part  consists  especiaUy  in  what  is  moyable,  and  in 
what  is  gained  by  a  moving  Ufa 

^  TowaSrd  this  quarter  we  younger  men  are  peculiarly 
constrained  to  torn ;  for,  though  we  had  inherited  from 
our  fathers  the  desire  (rf  abiding  and  continuing,  we 
find  ourselves  called  by  a  thousand  causes  nowise 
to  shut  our  eyes  agamst  a  wider  out-look  and  survey. 
Let  us  hasten,  then,  to  the  shore  of  the  ocean,  and 
convince  ourselves  what  boundless  spaces  are  still 
lying  open  to  activity,  and  confess,  that,  by  the  bare 
though  of  this,  we  are  roused  to  new  vigour. 

^  Yet,  not  to  lose  ourselves  in  these  vast  expanses, 
let  us  direct  our  attention  to  the  long  and  large  sur- 
face of  so  many  countries  and  kingdoms  combined 
together  on  the  &ce  of  the  earth.  Here  we  behold 
great  tracts  of  land  tenanted  by  Nomades,  whose 
towns  are  movable,  whose  life-supporting  household 
goods  can  be  transferred  from  place  to  place.  We 
see  them  in  the  middle  of  the  deserts,  on  wide  green 
pasturages,  lying,  as  it  were,  at  anchor  in  their  desired 
haven.  Such  movement,  such  wandering,  becomes 
a  habit  with  them,  a  necessity :  in  the  end  tbev  grow 
to  r^ard  the  surface  of  the  world  as  if  it  were  not 
bulwarked  by  mountains,  were  not  cut  asunder  by 
streama  Have  we  not  seen  the  North-east  flow 
toward  the  South-west ;  one  people  driving  another  be- 
fore it,  and  lordship  and  property  altogether  changed  ? 

•From  over-populous  countries,  a  similar  calamity 
nday  again,  in  the  great  circle  of  vicissitudes,  occur 
more  than  once.  What  we  have  to  dread  from  for- 
eigners, it  may  be  difficult  to  say;  but  it  is  curious 
enough,  that,  by  our  own  over-population,  we  ourselves 
are  thronging  one  another  in  our  own  domains,  and, 
without  waiting  to  be  driven,  are  driving  one  another 
forth,  passmg  sentence  of  banishment  each  against  his 
fellow. 
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^  Here  now  is  the  place  and  season  for  giving  scope 
in  our  bosoms,  without  spleen  or  anger,  to  a  love  of 
movement ;  for  unfettering  that  impatient  wish  whidi 
excites  us  to  change  our  abode.  Yet  whatever  we  maj 
purpose  and  intend,  let  it  be  accomplished,  not  from 
passion,  or  from  any  other  influence  of  force,  but  from 
a  conviction  corresponding  to  the  wisest  judgment  and 
deliberation. 

'*  It  has  been  said,  and  over  again  said.  Where  I  am 
well  is  my  country !  But  this  consolatory  saw  were 
better  worded.  Where  I  am  useful  is  my  country !  At 
home  you  may  be  useless,  and  the  fact  not  instantly 
observed:  abroad  in  the  world,  the  useless  man  is 
speedily  convicted.  And  now,  if  I  say.  Let  each 
endeavour  everywhere  to  be  of  use  to  himself  and 
others,  this  is  not  a  precept  or  a  counsel,  but  the 
utterance  of  life  itself. 

"  Cast  a  glance  over  the  terrestrial  ball,  and  for  the 
present  leave  the  ocean  out  of  sight :  let  not  its  hurry- 
ing fleets  distract  your  thoughts,  but  fix  your  eye  on 
the  firm  earth,  and  be  amazed  to  see  how  it  is  over- 
flowed with  a  swarming  ant-tribe,  jostling  and  cross- 
ing, and  running  to  and  fro  for  ever!  So  was  it 
ordained  of  the  Lord  himself,  when,  obstructing  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  he  scattered  the  human  race  abroad 
into  all  the  world.  Let  us  praise  his  name  on  this  ac- 
count, for  the  blessing  has  extended  to  all  generations. 

"Observe  now,  and  cheerfully,  how  the  young,  on 
every  side,  instantly  get  into  movement.  As  instruc- 
tion is  not  offered  them  within  doors,  and  knocks  not 
at  their  gates,  they  hasten  forthwith  to  those  countries 
and  cities  whither  the  call  of  science  and  wisdom 
allures  them.  Here,  no  sooner  have  they  gained  a 
rapid  and  scanty  training,  than  they  feel  themselves 
impelled  to  look  round  in  the  world,  whether  here  and 
there  some  profitable  experience,  applicable  to  their 
objects,  may  not  be  met  with  and  appropriated.     Let 
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try  Hhmr  foitane  I  We  tarn  from  them  to  those 
completed  and  dintinguiahed  men,  thoee  noUe  inqoirera 
into  natore,  who  wittingly  encoonter  every  difficnlty» 
every  peril,  that  to  the  world  they  may  lay  the  world 
open,  and,  through  the  most  impassable,  pave  easy 
roods. 

*  Bat  observe  also,  on  beaten  highways,  how  dast  on 
dnst,  in  long,  doady  trains,  moants  ap,  betokening  the 
track  of  commodioas^  top-laden  carriages^  in  which  the 
rich,  the  noble,  and  so  many  others,  are  whirled  along ; 
whose  varying  purposes  and  dispositions  Yorick  has 
most  daintily  explained  to  a& 

"These  the  stout  craftsman,  on  foot,  may  cheerily 
gaxe  after ;  for  whom  his  country  has  made  it  a  duty 
to  appropriate  foreign  skill,  and  not,  till  this  has  been 
accomplished,  to  revisit  his  paternal  hearth.  In  still 
greater  numbers  do  traffickers  and  dealers  meet  us  on 
oar  road :  the  little  trader  must  not  neglect,  from  time 
to  time,  to  forsake  his  shop,  that  he  may  visit  fairs 
and  markets,  may  approach  the  great  merchant,  and 
increase  his  own  small  profit,  by  example  and  partici- 
pation of  the  boundless.  But  yet  more  restlessly  do 
we  descry  cruising  on  horseback,  singly,  on  all  high 
and  by  ways,  that  multitude  of  persons  whose  business 
it  is,  in  lawful  wise,  to  make  forcible  pretension  to 
oar  purses.  Samples  of  all  sorts,  prize  catalogues,  invi- 
tations to  purchase,  pursue  us  into  town-houses  and 
country-houses,  and  wherever  we  may  seek  refuge: 
diligently  they  assault  us  and  surprise  us ;  themselves 
offering  the  opportunity,  which  it  would  have  entered 
no  man's  mind  to  seek.  And  what  shall  I  say  of  that 
people  which,  before  all  others,  arrogates  to  itself  the 
blessing  of  perpetual  wandering,  and,  by  its  movable 
activity,  contrives  to  overreach  the  resting  and  to  over- 
step the  walking  ?  Of  them  we  must  say  neither  ill 
nor  good,  —  no  good,  because  our  League  stands  on  its 
guard  against   tbem ;   no  ill,  because  the  wanderer. 
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mindful  of  reciprocal  advantage,  is  bound  to  treat 
vrith  friendliness  whomsoever  he  may  meet. 

"*  But  now,  above  aU,  we  must  mention  with  peculiar 
affection  the  whole  race  of  artists;  for  they,  too,  are 
thoroughly  involved  in  this  universal  movement.  Does 
not  the  painter  wander,  with  palette  and  easel,  from 
face  to  face  ?  and  are  not  his  kindred  labourers  sum- 
moned now  this  way,  now  that,  because  in  all  places 
there  is  something  to  be  built  and  to  be  fashioned? 
More  briskly,  however,  paces  the  musician  on  his  way ; 
for  he  peculiarly  it  is  that  for  a  new  ear  has  provided 
new  surprise,  for  a  fresh  mind  fresh  astonishment 
Players,  too,  though  they  now  despise  the  cart  of 
Thespis,  still  rove  about  in  little  choirs;  and  their 
moving  world,  wherever  they  appear,  is  speedily  enough 
built  up.  So  likewise,  individually,  renouncing  serious, 
profitable  engagements,  these  men  delight  to  change 
place  with  place,  according  as  rising  talents,  combined 
with  rising  wants,  furnish  pretext  and  occasion.  For 
this  success  they  commonly  prepare  themselves  by 
leaving  no  important  stage  in  their  native  land  un- 
trodden. 

"  Nor  let  us  forget  to  cast  a  glance  over  the  profes- 
sorial class:  these,  too,  you  find  in  continual  motion, 
occupying  and  forsaking  one  chair  after  the  other,  to 
scatter  richly  abroad  on  every  side  the  seeds  of  a  hasty 
culture.  More  assiduous,  however,  and  of  vrider  aim, 
are  those  pious  souls  who  disperse  themselves  through 
all  quarters  of  the  world  to  bring  salvation  to  their 
brethren.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  are  pilgriming  to 
seek  salvation  for  themselves:  they  march  in  hosts 
to  consecrated,  wonder-working  places,  there  to  ask 
and  receive  what  was  denied  their  souls  at  home. 

"  And  if  all  these  sorts  of  men  surprise  us  less  by 
their  wandering,  as,  for  most  part,  without  wandering, 
the  business  of  their  life  were  impossible,  of  those, 
again,  who  dedicate  their   diligence  to   the  soil,  we 
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dKmld  catainly  expect  that  they,  at  least,  were  fixed. 
By  no  means  I  Even  ¥dthout  possession,  occupaticm  is 
conceivable;  and  we  behold  the  eager  farmer  forsaking 
the  ground  which  for  years  had  yielded  him  profit  and 
enjoyment:  impatiently  he  searches  after  similar  or 
greater  profit^  be  it  far  or  near.  Nay,  the  owner  him- 
self will  abandon  his  new-grubbed  dearage  so  soon  as^ 
by  his  cultivaticm,  he  has  rendered  it  commodious  for 
a  less  enterprising  husbandman :  cmce  more  he  presses 
into  the  vdldemess,  again  makes  space  for  himself  in 
the  f<nest8, — in  recompense  of  that  first  toiling  a 
double  and  treble  space;  on  which  also,  it  may  be,  he 
thinks  not  to  ccmtinue. 

*  There  we  shall  leave  him,  bickering  with  bears  and 
other  monsters,  and  turn  back  into  the  polished  world, 
where  we  find  the  state  of  diings  no  whit  more  station- 
ary. Do  but  view  any  great  and  r^ulated  kingdom : 
the  ablest  man  ia  also  the  man  who  moves  the  often- 
est ;  at  the  beck  of  his  prince,  at  the  order  of  his 
minister,  the  Serviceable  is  transferred  from  place  to 
place.  To  him  also  our  precept  will  apply.  Every- 
where endeavour  to  be  useful,  everywhere  you  are  at 
home.  Yet  if  we  obser\'e  important  statesmen  leaWng, 
though  reluctantly,  their  high  stations,  we  have  reason 
to  deplore  their  fate;  for  we  can  neither  recognise 
them  as  emigrators,  not  as  migrators,  —  not  as  emi- 
grators,  because  they  for^o  a  covetable  situation 
without  any  prospect  of  a  better  even  seeming  to 
open ;  not  as  migrators,  because  to  be  useful  in  other 
places  is  a  fortune  seldom  granted  them. 

«  For  the  soldier,  again,  a  life  of  peculiar  wandering 
is  appointed :  even  in  peace,  now  this,  now  that,  post  is 
entrusted  to  him ;  to  fight,  at  hand  or  afar  off,  for  his 
native  country,  he  must  keep  himself  perpetually  in 
motion,  or  readiness  to  move ;  and  not  for  immediate 
defence  alone,  but  also  to  fulfil  the  remote  purposes  of 
nations  and  rulers,  he  turns  his  steps  toward  all  quar^ 
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ters  of  the  wof Id ;  and  to  few  of  his  craft  is  it  given  to 
find  any  resting-place.  And  as  in  the  soldier  courage 
is  his  first  and  highest  quaUty,  so  this  must  always  be 
considered  as  united  with  fidelity;  and,  accordingly, 
we  find  certain  nations  famous  for  trustworthiness, 
called  forth  from  their  home,  and  serving  spiritual  or 
temporal  regents  as  body-guards. 

**  Another  class  of  persons  indispensable  to  govern- 
ments, and  also  of  extreme  mobility,  we  see  in  those 
negotiators  who,  despatched  from  court  to  court, 
beleaguer  princes  and  ministers,  and  ovemet  the 
whole  inhabited  world  with  their  invisible  threads. 
Of  these  mep,  also,  no  one  is  certain  of  his  place  for 
a  moment.  In  peace,  the  ablest  of  them  are  sent  from 
country  to  country;  in  war,  they  march  behind  the 
army  when  victorious,  prepare  the  way  for  it  when 
fugitive:  and  thus  are  they  appointed  still  to  be 
changing  place  for  place ;  on  which  account,  indeed,  they 
at  all  times  carry  with  them  a  stock  of  farewell  cards. 

"  If  hitherto  at  every  step  we  have  contrived  to  do 
ourselves  some  honour,  declaring,  as  we  have  done,  the 
most  distinguished  portion  of  active  men  to  be  our 
mates  and  fellows  in  destiny,  there  now  remains  for 
you,  my  beloved  friends,  by  way  of  termination,  a 
glory  higher  than  all  the  rest,  seeing  you  find  your- 
selves united  in  brotherhood  with  princes,  kings,  and 
emperors.  Think  first,  with  blessings  and  reverence, 
of  the  imperial  wanderer  Hadrian,  who  on  foot,  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  paced  out  the  circle  of  the  world 
which  was  subject  to  him,  and  thus  in  very  deed  took 
possession  of  it.  Think  then  with  horror  of  the  Con- 
queror, that  armed  wanderer,  against  whom  no  resist- 
ance availed,  no  wall  or  bulwark  could  shelter  armed 
nations.  In  fine,  accompany  with  honest  sympathy 
those  hapless  exiled  princes  who,  descending  from  the 
summit  of  the  height,  cannot  even  be  received  into  the 
modest  guild  of  active  wanderers. 
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*  And  now,  while  we  call  f cnth  and  ilhutnto  all 
tlua  to  one  another,  no  narrow  despondency,  no  paa- 
aioiiate  peryeraion,  can  role  over  a&  The  time  la  past 
when  people  rushed  forth  at  random  into  the  wide 
world:  l^  the  laboors  of  scientific  travellers,  de- 
scribing wisely  and  copying  like  artists^  we  have 
become  soffidently  acquainted  with  the  earth  to 
know  moderately  well  what  is  to  be  looked  for  every- 
where. 

**  Yet,  for  obtaining  perfect  information,  an  individual 
will  not  saflBoa  Oar  society  is  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  each  in  his  degree,  for  his  purposes,  be 
thoroughly  informed.  Has  any  one  of  us  some  coun- 
try in  his  eye,  toward  which  his  wishes  are  tending, 
we  endeavour  to  make  clear  to  him,  in  special  detail, 
idiat  was  hovering  before  his  imagination  as  a  whole : 
to  affoid  each  other  a  survey  of  the  inhabited  and 
inhabitable  world  is  a  most  pleasant  and  most  profitar 
ble  kind  of  conversation. 

^  Under  this  aspect  we  can  look  upon  ourselves  as 
members  of  a  Union  belonging  to  the  world.  Simple 
and  grand  is  the  thought,  easy  is  its  execution  by 
understanding  and  strength.  Unity  is  all-powerful; 
no  division,  therefore,  no  contention,  among  us !  Let 
a  man  learn,  we  say,  to  figure  himself  as  without 
p^manent  external  relation :  let  him  seek  consistency 
and  sequence,  not  in  circumstances,  but  in  himself; 
tiiere  will  he  find  it ;  there  let  him  cherish  and  nourish 
iL  He  who  devotes  himself  to  the  most  needful  will, 
in  all  cases,  advance  to  his  purpose  with  greatest 
certainty:  others,  again,  aiming  at  the  higher,  the 
more  delicate,  require  greater  prudence  even,  in  the 
choice  of  their  path.  But  let  a  man  be  attempting  or 
treating  what  he  will,  he  is  not,  as  an  individual, 
sufficient  for  himself ;  and,  to  an  honest  mind,  society 
remains  the  highest  want  All  serviceable  persons 
ought  to  be  related  with  each  other;  as  the  building 
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proprietor  looks  out  for  an  architect,  and  tbe  ardiitect 
for  masons  and  ccurpentera 

*'  How  and  on  what  principle  this  Union  of  ours  has 
been  fixed  and  founded  is  known  to  alL  There  is  no 
man  among  us  who  at  any  moment  could  not  to  proper 
purpose  employ  his  faculty  of  action,  who  is  not 
assured  that  in  all  places  whither  chance,  inclination, 
or  even  passion  may  conduct  him,  he  will  be  received, 
employed,  assisted,  —  nay,  in  adverse  accidents,  as  far 
as  possible,  refitted  and  indemnified. 

"Two  duties  we  have  most  rigorously  undertaken, 
—  first,  to  honour  every  species  of  religious  worship ; 
for  all  of  them  are  comprehended  more  or  less  directly 
in  the  Creed :  secondly,  in  like  manner  to  respect  all 
forms  of  government,  and,  since  every  one  of  them 
induces  and  promotes  a  calculated  activity,  to  labour 
according  to  the  wish  and  will  of  constituted  authori- 
ties, in  whatever  place  it  may  be  our  lot  to  sojourn, 
and  for  whatever  time.  Finally,  we  reckon  it  our  duty, 
without  pedantry  or  rigour,  to  practise  and  forward 
decorum  of  manners  and  morals,  as  required  by  that 
reverence  for  ourselves  which  arises  from  the  three 
reverences,  whereto  we  universally  profess  our  ad- 
herence; having  all  had  the  joy  and  good  fortime, 
some  of  us  from  youth  upwards,  to  be  initiated  likewise 
in  the  higher  general  wisdom  taught  in  certain  cases 
by  those  venerable  men.  All  this,  in  the  solemn  hour 
of  parting,  we  have  thought  good  once  more  to  recount, 
to  unfold,  to  hear  and  acknowledge,  as  also  to  seal  with 
a  trustful  farewell. 

**  Keep  not  standing,  fixed  and  rooted, 

Briskly  venture,  briskly  roam  : 
Head  and  hand,  where'er  thou  foot  it, 

And  stout  heart,  are  still  at  home. 
In  each  land  the  sun  does  visit : 

We  are  gay  whatever  betide. 
To  give  space  for  wand*ring  is  it 

That  the  world  was  made  so  wide." 
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At  that  unhappy  period,  bo  friiitfal  in  disasteia 
to  Germany,  to  Europe,  and,  indeed,  to  the  whole 
world,  when  the  Frendi  army  overran  the  Continent, 
a  family  of  distinction  ¥ra8  compelled  to  forsake  their 
property  on  the  first  invasion,  and  to  flee  across  the 
Rhine.  They  sought  to  escape  those  calamities  to 
which  persons  of  noble  birth  were  inevitably  exposed, 
in  whom  it  was  considered  criminal  to  be  descended 
from  an  honourable  line  of  ancestors,  and  to  inherit 
those  privileges  and  possessions  which  the  \'irtues  or 
the  valour  of  their  forefathers  had  bequeathed  to  them. 

The  Baroness  of  C y  a  widow  lady  of  middle  age, 

distinguished  for  every  domestic  virtue  which  could 
promote  the  comfort  or  independence  of  her  family, 
evinced,  upon  the  occasion  of  this  unforeseen  calamity, 
the  most  noble  spirit  of  activity  and  resolute  deter- 
mination. Brought  up  amidst  a  wide  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances, and,  to  some  extent,  already  experienced 
in  the  reverses  of  life,  she  was  considered  perfect  in 
her  private  and  domestic  character,  and  was  remarkable 
for  the  real  delight  she  ever  felt  in  the  active  employ- 
ment of  her  faculties.  Indeed,  the  great  purpose  of 
her  life  seemed  to  consist  in  rendering  services  to 
others;  and  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that  her  numerous 
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friends  never  failed  to  provide  her  with  employment. 
She  was  summoned,  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  to  take 
the  lead  of  a  little  band  of  emigrants.  Even  for  this 
duty  she  was  prepared ;  and  the  same  solicitous  though 
cheerful  temper,  which  had  invariably  distinguished 
her  at  home,  did  not  forsake  her  in  this  hour  of 
general  terror  and  distress.  But  cheerfulneas-was^  not 
an  entire  stranger  to  our  band  of  fugitives:  many 
an  imexpected  incident  and  strange  event  afforded 
occasion  for  the  indulgence  of  mirth  and  laughter, 
of  which  their  easily  excited  minds  readily  took 
advantaga  The  very  flight  itself  was  a  circumstance 
well  calculated  to  call  out  each  individual's  peculiar 
character  in  a  remarkable  manner.  The  mind  of  oae, 
for  instance,  was  distracted  by  vain  fear  and  terror ; 
another  fell  a  prey  to  idle  apprehensions;  and  the 
extravagances  and  deficiencies,  the  weakness,  irreso- 
lution, or  impetuosity,  which  were  displayed  on  all 
sides,  produced  so  many  instances  of  vexation  and  bad 
temper,  that  the  real  trouble  of  the  whole  party 
afforded  more  mirth  than  an  actual  pleasure  trip  could 
possibly  have  occasioned. 

As  we  may  sometimes  preserve  our  composure,  even 
during  the  performance  of  a  farce,  without  smiling  at 
the  most  positive  drolleries ;  though  we  find  it  impos- 
sible to  restrain  our  laughter  when  anything  absurd 
occurs  in  the  representation  of  a  tragedy,  —  so  in  this 
real  world,  the  generality  of  accidents  of  a  serious 
nature  are  accompanied  by  circumstances  either  ridic- 
ulous at  the  moment,  or  infallibly  productive  of  subs^ 
quent  mirth. 

We  must  observe  that  the  baroness's  eldest  daughter. 
Louisa,  a  cheerful,  lively,  and,  at  the  time  of  their  pros- 
perity, an  imperious  young  lady,  had  to  endure  an 
imusual  degree  of  suffering.  She  is  said  to  have  been 
quite  overwhelmed  with  terror  at  the  first  alarm,  and, 
in  her  distraction  and  absence  of  mind^  to  have  packed 
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togellier  the  most  useless  things  with  the  greatest  seri- 
oasnesst,  and  actually  to  have  made  an  offer  of  marriage 
to  one  of  the  dd  servants  of  the  establishment. 

She  defended  herself  for  this  step  ¥dth  much  obsti- 
nacy, and  would  not  allow  her  intended  to  be  made  a 
sabject  of  ridicula  In  her  opinion  she  suffered  enough 
£rom  her  daily  fear  of  the  allied  army,  and  from  ti^e 
apprehension  that  her  wished-for  marriage  might  be 
ddayed,  or  even  frustrated,  by  a  general  engagement 

Her  elder  brother,  Frederick,  who  was  a  youth  of 
decisive  character,  executed  his  mother^s  orders  with 
precision  and  exactitude,  accompanied  the  jHrocession 
on  horseback,  and  discharged  at  times  the  various 
duties  of  courier,  conductor,  and  guida  The  tutor  of 
the  baroness's  younger  son,  who  was  a  well-educated 
young  man,  accompanied  her  in  her  carriage;  whilst 
UDde  Charles,  and  an  elderly  clergyman,  who  had 
long  been  an  indispensable  friend  of  the  family,  fol- 
lowed in  another  vehicle,  which  was  also  occupied  by 
two  female  relations,  one  youDg,  the  other  somewhat 
advanced  in  years.  The  servants  followed  in  an  open 
carriage;  and  the  procession  was  closed  by  a  heavily 
packed  wagon,  which  occasionally  loitered  behind. 

The  whole  party,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  had 
abandoned  their  dwellings  with  great  reluctance;  but 
uncle  Charles  had  forsaken  his  residence  on  this  side 
of  the  Rhine  even  more  unwillingly  than  the  others, 
not  that  he  had  left  his  mistress  behind,  as  one  might, 
perhaps,  have  conjectured  from  his  youth,  his  figure, 
and  the  warmth  of  his  nature:  he  had  rather  been 
seduced  by  the  brilliant  phantom,  which,  under  the 
denomination  of  freedom,  had  secured  so  many  adher- 
ents, first  in  secret,  then  in  public,  and  which,  notwith- 
standing that  she  was  to  some  a  harsh  mistress,  was  aU 
the  more  devotedly  honoured  by  the  lovers. 

Just  as  lovers  are  generally  blinded  by  their  passion, 
it  did  happen  in  the  case  of  uncle  Charles.     They  pant 
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for  the  possession  of  a  single  happiness,  and  fancy 
that  for  this  they  can  endure  the  privation  of  every 
other  blessing.  Position,  fortune,  and  all  advantages, 
vanish  into  nothing,  compared  with  the  one  benefit 
which  is  to  supply  their  place.  Parents,  relatives,  and 
friends  are  now  looked  upon  as  strangers.  One  desire 
fills  and  absorbs  their  whole  being,  to  which  every- 
thing else  is  to  give  way. 

Uncle  Charles  abandoned  himself  to  the  intensity  of 
his  passion,  and  did  not  conceal  it  in  his  conversation. 
He  thought  he  might  express  his  conviction  the  more 
freely,  because  he  was  of  noble  birth,  and,  although  the 
second  son,  yet  the  presumptive  heir  to  a  noble  for- 
tuna  Even  this  fortune,  which  was  to  be  his  future 
inheritance,  was  at  present  in  the  enemy's  hands,  by 
whom  it  had  been  shamefully  wasted.  But,  in  spite  of 
all  this,  Charles  could  not  hate  a  nation  which  prom- 
ised such  advantages  to  the  world  at  large,  and  whose 
principles  he  approved,  according  to  his  own  admission, 
and  the  evidence  of  some  of  his  associatea  He  con- 
stantly disturbed  the  peace  of  the  little  community 
(seldom  as  they  enjoyed  such  a  blessing)  by  an  indis- 
criminate praise  of  everything,  good  or  bad,  which  hap- 
pened amongst  the  French,  and  by  his  noisy  delight  at 
their  success.  By  this  means  he  irritated  his  compan- 
ions, who  felt  their  own  grievances  doubly  aggravated  by 
the  malicious  triumphs  of  their  friend  and  i-elation. 

Frederick  had  already  been  engaged  in  frequent  dis- 
putes with  him,  and  latterly  they  had  ceased  to  hold 
communication  with  each  other.  But  the  baroness,  by 
her  prudent  management,  had  secured  his  moderation, 
at  least  for  a  tima  Louisa  gave  him  the  greatest  trou- 
ble, for  she  often  used  the  most  unfair  methods  to  cast 
a  slur  upon  his  character  and  judgment.  The  tutor 
silently  pronounced  him  right,  the  clergyman  silently 
pronounced  him  wrong:  and  the  femede  attendants, 
who  were  charmed  with  his  figure  and  with  his  liber- 
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aUty,  heard  him  with  delight;  becaueey  whilst  they 
listened  to  his  lectures,  they  could  honourably  fix  on 
him  those  loving  eyes,  which,  until  that  time,  had  ever 
been  modestly  bent  upon  the  ground 

Their  daily  necessities,  the  obstacles  of  the  journey, 
and  their  disagreeable  quarters^  generally  led  the  whcde 
company  to  a  consideration  of  their  immediate  inter- 
ests; and  the  great  number  of  French  and  Crerman 
fugitives  whom  they  constantly  met,  and  whose  conduct 
and  fortunes  were  various,  often  made  them  consider 
how  much  occasion  existed  at  such  times  for  the  prac- 
tice of  every  virtue,  but  particularly  of  liberality  and 
forbearance. 

The  baroness,  on  one  occasion,  observed  aloud,  that 
nothing  could  show  more  clearly  the  deficiencies  cl 
men  in  these  virtues  than  the  opportunity  afforded  for 
their  exercise,  by  occasions  of  general  confusion  and 
distress.  Our  whole  constitution,  she  maintained,  re- 
sembled a  ship  chartered  in  a  season  of  tempest,  to 
convey  a  countless  crowd  of  men,  old  and  young,  healthy 
and  infirm,  across  a  stormy  sea ;  but  only  in  the  hour 
of  shipwreck  could  the  capabilities  of  the  crew  be  dis- 
played, —  an  emergency  when  even  the  good  swimmer 
often  perished. 

Fugitives,  for  the  most  part,  carry  their  faults  and 
ridiculous  peculiarities  along  with  them ;  and  we  wonder 
at  this  circumstance.  But  as  the  English  traveller  never 
leaves  his  teakettle  behind  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe ; 
so  are  the  generality  of  mankind  invariably  accompanied 
by  their  stock  of  proud  pretensions,  vanity,  intolerance, 
impatience,  obstinacy,  prejudices,  and  envy.  Thus,  the 
thoughtless  enjoyed  this  flight  as  they  would  have  en- 
joyed a  party  of  pleasure ;  and  the  discontented  required, 
even  now  in  their  moments  of  abject  poverty,  that  their 
ever)'  want  should  be  supplied.  How  rare  is  the  display 
oi  that  pure  virtue  which  incites  us  to  live  and  sacrifice 
ourselves  for  others ! 
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In  the  meantime,  whilst  numerous  acquaintances  were 
formed,  which  gave  occasion  to  reflections  of  this  nature, 
the  season  of  winter  was  brought  to  a  close.  Fortune 
once  more  smiled  on  the  German  arms,  the  French  were 
again  driven  across  the  Rhine,  Frankfort  was  relieved, 
and  Mainz  was  invested. 

Trusting  to  the  farther  advance  of  our  victorious 
troops,  and  anxious  to  take  possession  of  a  part  of  their 
recovered  property,  the  family  we  speak  of  set  out  for 
an  estate  situated  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of 
the  country,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  We  can 
ill  describe  the  rapture  with  which  they  once  more 
beheld  the  silver  stream  flowing  beneath  their  win- 
dows, the  joy  with  which  they  took  possession  of  every 
part  of  their  house,  and  hailed  the  sight  of  their  well- 
known  furniture,  their  old  family  pictures,  and  of  every 
trifle  they  had  long  given  up  as  totally  lost ;  and  they 
indulged  the  fondest  anticipations  of  finding  everything 
flourishing  as  heretofore  on  their  side  of  the  Rhina 

The  arrival  of  the  baroness  had  scarcely  been  an- 
nounced in  the  village,  when  all  her  former  acquaint- 
ances, friends,  and  dependants  hastened  to  welcome 
her,  to  recount  the  various  vicissitudes  of  the  last  few 
months,  and,  in  more  than  one  instance,  to  implore  her 
advice  and  assistance. 

In  the  midst  of  these  interviews,  she  was  most  agree- 
ably surprised  by  a  visit  from  the  Privy  Councillor  S. 
and  his  family,  a  man  who,  from  his  earliest  youth,  had 
followed  business  as  a  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  who 
had  both  merited  and  acquired  the  confidence  of  his 
sovereign.  His  principles  were  firm,  and  he  indulged 
his  own  peculiar  notions  upon  many  subjects.  He  was 
precise,  both  in  his  conversation  and  conduct,  and  re- 
quired others  to  be  so  too.  A  dignified  deportment 
was,  in  his  opinion,  the  highest  virtue  a  man  could 
possess. 

His  sovereign,  his  country,  and  himself  had  suffered 
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mach  from  the  invasion  of  the  French.  He  had  expe- 
rienced the  despotic  character  of  that  nation  who  were 
perpetually  boasting  justice,  and  had  felt  the  tyranny 
of  men  who  always  had  the  cry  of  freedom  on  their 
lipsL  He  had  observed,  however,  the  general  consist- 
ency of  character  which  prevailed,  and  had  marked 
how  many  persons  witnessed,  with  feelings  of  angiy 
disappointment,  the  substitution  of  mere  words  for  prac- 
tice, and  of  empty  appearance  for  reality.  The  conse- 
quences to  be  expected  from  an  unfcvtunate  campaign 
did  not  escape  his  acute  penetration  any  more  than  the 
results  of  the  general  maxims  and  opinions  we  have 
quoted,  though  it  must  be  admitted  hiis  views  upon  aU 
subjects  were  neither  cheerful  nor  dispassionate. 

His  wife,  who  had  been  an  early  friend  of  the  baron- 
ess, after  the  experience  of  so  much  adversity  found  a 
perfect  paradise  in  the  arms  of  her  former  companion. 
They  had  grown  up  together,  had  been  educated  to- 
gether, and  had  always  shared  each  other^s  confidence. 
The  early  inclinations  of  their  youth,  their  more  impor- 
tant matrimonial  interests,  their  joys  and  cares  and 
domestic  anxieties,  had  always  been  communicated, 
either  personally  or  by  correspondence,  as  they  had 
for  years  maintained  an  uninterrupted  intimacy  with 
each  other ;  but  this  was  at  length  broken  by  the  gen- 
eral troubles  of  the  eventful  timea  Their  present  inter- 
course was,  for  this  reason,  the  more  affectionate,  and 
their  interviews  the  more  frequent ;  and  the  baroness 
observed  with  pleasure,  that  the  intimacy  of  Louisa 
with  the  daughters  of  her  friend  was  daily  increasing. 

Unfortunately  the  complete  enjoyment  of  that  de- 
lightful part  of  the  country  was  often  disturbed  by  the 
roar  of  cannon,  which  was  heard  in  the  distance,  some- 
times loudly  and  sometimes  indistinctly,  according  to  the 
point  of  the  wind.  Moreover,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
conversations  upon  political  subjects,  which  were  intro- 
duced by  the  perpetual  rumours  of  the  day,  and  which 
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generally  disturbed  the  temporary  tranquillity  of  soci- 
ety; as  the  various  ideas  and  opinions  of  all  parties 
were  usually  propounded  without  reserve. 

And  as  intemperate  men  seldom  refrain  from  wine 
or  injurious  food  on  account  of  their  experience  of  the 
evil  consequences  which  such  enjoyments  occainon ;  so, 
in  this  instance,  the  several  members  of  the  society 
we  speak  of,  in  place  of  imposing  restraint  upon  their 
conversation,  abandoned  themselves  to  the  irresistible 
impulse  of  vexing  each  other,  and  thus  eventually 
opened  a  channel  of  most  disagreeable  reflectiona 

We  can  readily  suppose  that  the  privy  councillor 
adopted  the  opinions  of  those  who  advocated  the  old 
rSffime,  and  that  Charles  took  the  opposite  side,  in 
expectation  that  the  approaching  changes  would  heal 
and  reanimate  the  old,  shattered  constitution  of  the 
country. 

The  conversation  was  carried  on  at  first  with  some 
degree  of  moderation,  particularly  as  the  baroness 
sought,  by  her  well-timed  and  graceful  interruptions, 
to  maintain  the  balance  equal  between  both  parties; 
but  when  the  important  crisis  of  the  conversation 
arrived,  and  the  investment  of  Mainz  was  about  to 
change  to  an  actual  siege,  and  the  fears  of  all  increased 
for  that  beautiful  city  and  its  abandoned  inhabitants, 
both  sides  asserted  their  opinions  with  unrestrained 
violence. 

The  members  of  the  clubs  who  had  remained  in  the 
town  were  particularly  discussed ;  and  each  expressed 
his  hope  of  their  liberation  or  punishment,  according 
as  he  approved  or  condemned  their  conduct. 

Amongst  the  latter  class  was  the  privy  councillor, 
whose  observations  were  especially  displeasing  to 
Charles;  as  he  assailed  the  sound  judgment  of  those 
people,  and  charged  them  with  a  thorough  ignorance  of 
the  world  and  of  themselves. 

"  What  blind  dolts  they  must  be ! "  he  exclaimed  one 
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afternoon  when  the  dificassion  became  warm,  "to  think 
that  a  great  nation,  employed  in  an  effort  to  aappreas 
its  own  internal  commotions,  and  which,  in  sober 
moments,  has  no  other  object  than  its  own  prosperity, 
can  look  down  upon  them  with  any  sort  of  sympathy. 
Used  as  temporary  tools,  they  will  at  last  be  thrown 
away  or  utterly  neglected.  How  grossly  they  err  in 
thinking  that  they  will  ever  be  admitted  into  the  ranks 
of  the  French  nation ! 

**  Nothing  seems  more  ridiculous  to  the  strong  and 
powerful  than  weakness  and  inefBciency  setting  up  its 
pretensions  to  equality,  wrapped  in  the  obscurity  of  its 
own  fancies,  and  in  the  ignorance  of  itself,  its  powers, 
and  its  qualities.  And  can  you  suppose  that  the  great 
nation,  with  that  good  fortune  with  which  it  has  been 
hitherto  favoured,  will  be  less  haughty  and  overbearing 
than  any  other  royal  conqueror  ? 

^  Many  a  person,  who  now  struts  about  in  his 
municipal  robes  and  gaudy  attire,  will  heartily  curse 
the  masquerade  when,  after  having  helped  to  oppress 
his  countrymen,  by  a  new  and  disadvantageous  change 
of  things  he  finds  himself  at  last,  in  his  new  character, 
despised  by  those  in  whom  he  wholly  confided.  In- 
deed, it  is  my  firm  opinion,  that  upon  the  surrender  of 
the  town,  which  must  soon  take  place,  those  people 
will  be  abandoned  or  given  up  to  us.  I  hope  they  will 
then  receive  their  reward  in  that  punishment  they  so 
richly  deserve,  according  to  my  opinion,  which  is  as 
unprejudiced  as  possible." 

*•  Unprejudiced ! "  exclaimed  Charles  with  vehe- 
mence :  **  I  beg  I  may  never  hear  that  word  again. 
How  can  we  so  unequivocally  condenm  these  men? 
Have  they  not  actually  devoted  their  whole  lives  to 
the  old  pursuit  of  serving  the  more  favoured  classes  of 
mankind  ?  Have  they  not  occupied  the  few  habitable 
rooms  of  the  old  mansion,  and  toiled  diligently  therein  ? 
or,  rather,  have  thev  not  felt  the  inconvenience  of  the 
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deserted  part  of  your  state  palace,  by  the  obligatioii  of 
living  there  in  a  state  of  misery  and  oppression  ?  Un- 
corrupted  by  frivolous  pursuits,  they  do  not  consider 
their  own  occupation  to  be  alone  noble ;  but  in  sUence 
they  deplore  the  prejudice,  the  irregularity,  the  indo- 
lence and  ignorance  upon  which  your  statesmen  build 
their  foolish  claims  to  reverence,  and  in  silence  they 
pray  for  a  more  equal  division  of  labour  and  enjoyment. 
And  who  can  deny  that  their  ranks  contain  at  least 
some  such  men  of  inteUigence  and  virtue,  who,  if  they 
cannot  now  realise  universal  good,  can  fortunately  aid 
in  modifying  evil  and  in  preparing  for  a  happy  future  ? 
and,  if  there  be  such  noble  beings  amongst  them,  should 
we  not  deplore  the  approach  of  that  evil  hour  which 
must  destroy,  perhaps  for  ever,  their  fondest  antidpar 
tions  ? " 

The  privy  councillor,  upon  this,  sneered  with  some 
degree  of  bitterness  at  certain  youths  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  idealising  upon  practical  subjects;  whilst 
Charles  was  equally  severe  upon  men  whose  thoughts 
were  merely  formed  upon  antiquated  precedents,  and 
who  never  adopted  any  but  compulsory  reforms. 

By  reciprocal  contradictions  of  this  nature,  the  dis- 
pute became  gradually  more  violent;  and  every  topic 
was  introduced  which  has  for  so  many  years  tended  to 
dismember  society.  In  vain  did  the  baroness  en- 
deavour to  establish  a  truce,  if  not  to  make  peace, 
between  the  contending  parties;  and  the  wife  of  the 
privy  councillor,  who  from  her  estimable  qualities  had 
acquired  some  influence  over  Charles's  disposition,  in- 
terposed also  to  no  effect,  more  particularly  as  her 
husband  continued  to  launch  his  poisoned  shafts  against 
youth  and  inexperience,  and  enlarged  upon  the  especial 
aptitude  of  children  to  play  with  fire,  a  dangerous  ele- 
ment which  they  were  wholly  unable  to  control 

Charles,  forgetting  prudence  in  his  anger,  now  de- 
clared  openly  that   he  wished   every  success  to   th^ 
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Freoch  anus,  and  called  apon  all  his  coiuitaTiiien  to 
aid  in  patting  an  end  to  their  general  slavery;  ez- 
{Keasing  his  conviction  that  their  so-called  enemies 
would  protect  every  noble  German  who  should  join 
them,  would  regard  them-  and  treat  them  as  their  own 
oonntiymen,  and  crown  them  with  honours,  fortune, 
and  rewards,  in  place  of  sacrificing  or  leaving  them  in 
misery. 

But  the  coundUor  maintained  it  was  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  the  French  would  bestow  a  thought  upon 
them,  whether  they  capitulated  or  not;  that  they 
would  probably  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  allies,  by 
whom  he  hoped  they  would  all  be  hanged. 

Charles  was  provoked  by  this  speech,  and  expressed 
his  wish  that  the  guillotine  might  find  a  rich  harvest  in 
Germany,  and  that  no  guilty  head  might  escape.  He 
added  some  cutting  observations  which  were  aimed  at 
the  councillor  personally,  and  were  in  every  sense 
offensiva 

"  I  shall  take  leave  of  a  society,"  interrupted  the 
latter,  "in  which  ever}thing  is  now  slighted  which 
once  seemed  worthy  of  respect.  I  lament  that  I  should 
be  for  the  second  time  expelled,  and  now  by  a  fellow 
countryman;  but  I  am  well  aware  that  less  pity  may 
be  expected  from  this  new  foe  than  from  the  French 
themselves :  and  I  find  here  a  confirmation  of  the  old 
proverb,  that  it  is  better  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks  than  of  renegades." 

So  saying,  he  rose,  and  left  the  apartment.  He  was 
followed  by  his  wife,  and  a  general  silence  ensued. 
The  baroness  expressed  her  displeasure  in  a  few  words 
of  strong  import.  Charles  walked  up  and  down  the 
room.  The  councillor's  wife  returned  in  tears,  and 
stated  that  her  husband  had  given  directions  for  leav- 
ing, and  had  actually  ordered  the  carnage.  The  baron- 
ess went  to  pacify  him ;  whilst  the  young  ladies  wept, 
a^d  kissed  each  other,  distressed  beyond  measure  that 
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they  were  compelled  so  suddenly  and  so  unexpectedly 
to  separate.  The  baroness  returned  without  succeeding 
in  her  wishes.  Gradually  all  those  troubles  approached 
which  it  is  ever  the  lot  of  strangers  to  encounter.  The 
sad  moments  of  separation  and  departure  were  bitter 
beyond  expression.  Hope  vanished  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  post-horses,  and  the  general  sorrow  was 
redoubled. 

The  carriage  drove  oflF.  The  baroness  followed  it 
with  her  eyes  full  of  tears.  She  left  the  window,  and 
sat  down  to  her  embroidery-frame.  The  silence,  and 
even  despair,  was  universal.  Charles  showed  his  sor- 
row by  sitting  in  a  corner,  and  intently  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  a  book,  directing  at  intervals  a  melancholy 
look  toward  his  aunt.  At  length  he  rose,  and  took  his 
hat,  as  if  about  to  depart,  but  turned  round  on  reaching 
the  door,  and  approaching  his  aunt  he  exclaimed,  with 
a  countenance  truly  noble,  "  I  have  offended  you, 
my  dear  aunt,  I  have  distressed  you;  but  pardon 
my  thoughtlessness :  I  acknowledge  my  fault,  and  am 
deeply  sensible  of  its  sad  consequences." 

"  I  forgive  you,"  replied  the  baroness :  "  I  entertain 
no  ill-feeling  toward  you,  —  you  are  a  good  and  noble 
being,  but  you  can  never  repair  the  injury  you  have 
done.  Your  error  has  deprived  me  of  a  friend  to 
whom,  after  a  long  separation,  I  had  been  restored  by 
the  accident  of  our  joint  misfortunes,  and  in  whose 
society  I  have  forgotten  much  of  the  misery  which  has 
pursued  and  threatens  us.  She  herself,  driven  from 
her  home  under  most  painful  circumstances,  and  long 
a  fugitive,  after  a  short  repose  in  the  society  of  old  and 
beloved  friends,  in  this  delightful  spot  and  comfortable 
dwelling,  is  again  compelled  to  wander  forth ;  and  we 
lose  the  company  of  her  husband,  who,  in  spite  of  some 
peculiarities,  is  a  man  of  noble  integrity,  possessing  an 
inexhaustible  knowledge  of  society  and  of  the  world,  of 
facts  and  experiences  whicli  he  is  ever  ready  to  com- 
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mamcate  with  the  most  cheerful  and  delightful  williiig- 
nessw  Of  all  these  enjoyments  we  have  been  depriTed 
by  your  btult,  and  how  can  yon  restore  what  we  have 
lost?- 

Charles.  Spare  me,  my  dear  aunt.  I  feel  deeply 
the  weight  of  my  fault:  cease  to  explain  to  me  its 
evident  consequencea 

Baroness.  Bather  contemplate  them  as  closely  as 
possible.  Talk  not  of  sparing  you :  only  inquire  how 
your  mind  may  be  corrected*  It  is  not  the  first  time 
you  have  thus  erred,  nor  will  it  be  the  last.  Te  inez- 
phcable  men !  Gannot  even  misery,  which  brings  you 
together  under  one  roof,  and  confines  you  in  one  nar- 
row dwelling,  induce  you  to  practise  forbearance  toward 
each  other?  Do  you  need  any  additional  calamities 
besides  those  which  are  perpetuaUy  bursting  upon  you  ? 
Consider  your  condition,  and  act  sensibly  and  justly 
toward  those  who,  in  truth,  would  deprive  you  of  noth- 
ing. Restrain  your  tempers  from  working  and  fer- 
menting blindly,  like  some  storm  or  other  natural 
phenomenon  which  disturbs  the  world. 

Charles  made  no  reply.  The  tutor  advanced  from 
the  window,  where  he  had  been  standing,  toward  the 
baroness,  and  said  his  pupil  would  improve;  that  this 
event  would  act  as  a  warning,  that  he  should  test  his 
progress  daily,  that  he  would  remember  the  distress  the 
baroness  had  endured,  and  would  afford  convincing 
evidence  of  the  self-restraint  he  could  practise. 

Baroness,  How  easily  men  deceive  themselves,  espe- 
cially in  this  particular.  Authority  is  so  delightful  a 
word,  and  it  sounds  so  noble  to  promise  to  control  our- 
selvea  Men  speak  of  it  with  pleasure,  and  would  per- 
suade us  that  they  can  seriously  practise  the  ^'irtue. 
I  wish  I  had  ever  known  a  man  capable  of  subduing 
himself  in  the  smallest  particular.  In  indifferent  mat- 
ters thev  affect  resolution,  as  if  the  loss  occasioned 
actual   suffering;   whilst  their  real   desires  are   con- 
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sidered  as  supremely  essential,  unavoidable,  and  indis- 
pensable. I  have  never  know  a  man  capable  of 
enduring  the  smallest  privation. 

Tutor,  You  are  seldom  unjust,  and  I  have  never 
seen  you  so  overpowered  by  anger  and  disappointment 
as  at  present. 

Baroness.  Well,  I  need  not  be  ashamed  of  my 
anger.  When  I  think  of  my  friend,  who  is  now  pur- 
suing her  journey  in  discomfort,  weeping,  probably,  at 
the  recollection  of  our  inhospitality,  my  heart  burns 
with  indignation. 

Tutor,  In  your  greatest  trouble,  I  have  never  seen 
you  so  agitated  and  exasperated  as  now. 

Baroness.  A  small  evil,  which  follows  closely  upon 
a  greater,  can  fill  the  cup;  though,  in  truth,  it  is  no 
small  evil  to  lose  a  friend. 

Tutor.  Be  comforted,  and  rely  upon  our  improve- 
ment, and  that  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  content 
you. 

Baroness.  No:  I  shall  rely  upon  none  of  you. 
But,  for  the  future,  I  will  demand  obedience  from 
alL     I  will  command  in  my  own  house. 

"  Command,  certainly  ! "  exclaimed  Charles ;  "  and 
you  shall  not  have  to  complain  of  our  disobedience." 

"  My  severity  will  scarcely  be  very  harsh,"  rejoined 
the  baroness,  with  a  smile,  as  she  recovered  herself: 
"I  am  not  fond  of  commanding,  particularly  demo- 
crats ;  but  I  will  give  you  some  advice,  and  make  one 
request." 

Tutor.  Both  shall  we  consider  as  laws  to  be 
strictly  observed. 

Baroness.  It  would  be  ridiculous,  if  I  thought  to 
impair  the  interest  you  all  take  in  the  great  events  of 
the  world,  —  events,  the  victims  of  which  we  ourselves 
have  become.  I  cannot  change  the  opinions  which 
exist  and  are  established  in  the  mind  of  each  of  you, 
according  to  his  peculiar  disposition ;  and  it  would  be 
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no  less  harsh  than  foolish  to  require  of  you  to  suppress 
them.  But  I  can  demand  this,  at  least,  from  the  circle 
in  which  I  live,  that  those  of  similar  sentiments  shall 
associate  peaceably  together,  and  converse  in  harmony. 
In  your  private  apartments,  during  your  walks,  and 
wherever  elBe  you  meet,  you  may  communicate  to- 
gether at  will,  support  your  respective  opinions,  and 
enjoy  the  gratification  of  an  ardent  conviction.  But, 
my  dear  friends,  let  us  not  forget  how  much  we  were 
accustomed  to  sacrifice  of  our  ovm  individual  opinions, 
for  the  sake  of  general  harmony,  long  before  these 
new  topics  became  the  fashion;  and,  as  long  as  the 
wwld  lasts,  we  must  all,  for  the  general  benefit,  prac- 
tise some  outward  self-controL  It  is  not,  therefore, 
for  the  sake  of  virtue,  but  in  the  name  of  common 
politeness,  that  I  implore  you  now  to  concede  to  me 
a  favour  which  I  think  I  may  safely  say  you  have 
always  granted  to  the  veriest  stranger. 

"It  seems  to  me  strange,"  continued  the  baroness, 
**  that  we  should  have  so  far  forgotten  ourselves.  What 
has  become  of  our  politeness  ?  It  used  to  be  the  custom 
in  society  to  avoid  topics  disagreeable  to  others.  Prot- 
estants, in  the  company  of  Catholics,  never  asserted 
that  church  ceremonies  were  ridiculous ;  and  the  most 
bigoted  Catholic  never  maintained,  before  a  Protestant, 
that  the  old  religion  afforded  the  only  chance  of  sal- 
vation. In  the  presence  of  a  mother  who  had  lost  her 
son,  no  one  displayed  the  deep  delight  he  took  in  his 
children;  and  an  inappropriate  word  occasioned  gen- 
eral embarrassment.  It  seemed  the  duty  of  each  to 
repair  the  accidental  evil,  but  now  the  very  reverse 
of  all  this  seems  to  be  the  rula  We  appear  to  seek 
the  opportunity  of  introducing  subjects  oilculated  to 
give  pain.  Oh,  my  dear  friends,  let  us  try  and  restore 
the  old  system !  We  have  much  to  endure  already ; 
and  who  knows  how  soon  the  smoke  of  the  day,  or  the 
flames  of  the  night,  may  announce  the  destruction  of 
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our  dwellings  and  of  our  most  valued  possessions? 
Let  us,  at  least,  forbear  to  announce  this  intelligence 
with  triumph :  let  us  cease,  by  our  own  bitter  observsr 
tions,  to  impress  our  souls  with  calamities  which  it  is 
painful  enough  to  endure  in  silence. 

"  When  your  father  died,  was  it  your  habit  to  renew 
my  grief  upon  every  opportunity  by  a  reference  to  the 
sad  subject?  Did  you  not  rather  avoid  all  improper 
allusion  to  his  memory,  and  seek  by  your  love,  your 
silent  sympathy,  and  your  incessant  attentions,  to 
soften  my  sorrow  and  relieve  my  pain  ?  Should  not 
W3  now  practise  the  same  kind  forbearance,  which 
often  brings  more  consolation  than  the  offices  of  active 
friendship,  more  particularly  at  this  time,  when  ours 
is  uoD  the  grief  of  an  individual  in  the  midst  of  a 
happy  multitude,  where  sorrow  disappears  amid  the 
general  content,  but  the  grief  of  thousands,  where  but 
few  indeed  are  capable  of  experiencing  an  accidental 
or  artificial  consolation  ? 

Charles.  My  dear  aunt,  you  have  sufficiently 
humiUated  us:  may  we  take  your  hand  in  token  of 
reconciliation  ? 

Baroness,  Here  it  is,  on  conditibn  that  you  wiU 
obey  its  guidance.  We  proclaim  a  general  amnesty, 
wliich  it  is  now  barely  possible  to  resolve  upon  with 
sufficient  speed. 

The  young  ladies,  who  had  all  been  dissolved  in 
tears  since  the  event  we  have  related,  now  made  their 
appearance,  but  could  not  be  persuaded  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  Charles. 

"  You  are  welcome,  children,"  said  the  baronesn, 
addressing  them.  "  We  have  just  had  a  serious  con- 
versation, which,  I  trust,  will  establish  peace  and 
harmony  amongst  us:  perhaps  it  was  never  more 
important  that  we  should  be  friends,  and  enjoy  even 
one  brief  portion  of  the  day.  Let  us  make  this  resolu- 
tion, to  banish  from  our  conversation  all  reference  to 
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the  mere  events  of  the  time.  How  loDg  have  we  been 
deprived  of  all  instmctioii  and  entertaining  inter- 
course  I  How  long  it  seems,  dear  Charles,  since  yoa 
have  amused  us  with  accounts  of  distant  lands,  with 
whose  productions^  inhabitants,  manners,  and  customs^ 
yoa  are  so  well  acquainted  I  And  you,**  continued  the 
baroness,  addressing  the  tutor,  ''you  have  not  lately 
instructed  us  in  history,  ancient  or  modem,  in  the 
comparison  of  centuries  or  of  remarkable  men.  And 
you,  young  ladies!  where  are  the  pretty  poems  you 
used  to  Wing  forth  from  their  hidhig-pla(^  for  the 
delight  of  your  friends  ?  what  has  become  of  all  your 
free  philosophic  observations?  Have  you  no  more 
ambition  to  surprise  us  with  some  wonderful  mineral 
specimen,  some  unknown  plant,  or  remarkable  insect^ 
brought  home  from  your  walks,  and  affording  occasion 
for  pleasing  speculations  on  the  mysterious  connection 
of  all  the  productions  of  nature?  Let  us  restore  all 
those  charming  amusements  by  an  agreement,  a  reso- 
lution, a  rule,  to  be  useful,  instructive,  and,  above  all 
things,  companionable,  toward  each  other ;  for  all  these 
advantages  we  can  enjoy,  even  in  the  most  extreme 
adversity.     Your  promise,  children." 

They  promised  eagerly.  "  And  now  I  dismiss  you,** 
added  the  barcmess :  '^  the  evening  is  fine,  amuse  your- 
selves as  you  please;  and  at  supper-time  let  us  en- 
joy a  friendly  communion  together,  after  so  long  an 
interruption.'' 

The  company  separated.  Lousia  alone  remained 
with  her  mother.  She  could  not  so  easily  forget 
the  misfortune  of  losing  her  companion,  and  allowed 
Charles,  whom  she  had  invited  to  accompany  her  upon 
a  walk,  to  set  out  alone.  For  some  time  the  baroness 
and  her  daughter  remained  together,  when  the  clergy- 
man entered,  after  a  long  absence,  entirely  ignorant 
of  what  had,  in  the  meantime,  happened.  Laying  by 
hat  and  stick,  he  took  a  seat,  and  was  about 
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to  narrate  something,  when  Louisa,  pretending  to  con- 
tinue a  conversation  with  her  mother,  cut  short  his 
intention  with  the  following  observations: 

"Some  of  our  company  will,  I  think,  find  the 
arrangement  we  have  come  to  rather  disagreeabla 
When  we  Uved  in  the  country,  it  is  true,  we  were 
sometimes  at  a  loss  for  conversation;  for  it  did  not 
happen  so  often,  as  in  town,  that  a  girl  could  be  slan- 
dered, or  a  young  man  traduced :  but  still  we  had  an 
alternative  in  describing  the  follies  of  two  great 
nations,  in  finding  the  Germans  as  absurd  as  the 
French,  and  in  representiug  first  one,  and  then  the 
other,  as  Jacobins  and  Sadicala  But,  if  these  topics 
are  forbidden,  some  of  our  society  will  be  rendered 
stupid." 

**Is  this  attack  aimed  at  me,  young  lady?"  asked 
the  old  clergyman  with  a  smile.  "You  know  how 
ready  I  am  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
pany. For  though  upon  all  occasions  you  do  credit 
to  your  instructors,  and  every  one  finds  your  society 
both  amiable  and  delightful,  yet  there  is  a  certain  little 
malicious  spirit  within  you,  which,  notwithstanding  all 
your  efforts,  you  cannot  entirely  subdue,  and  which 
prompts  you  to  take  your  revenge  at  my  expense. 
Tell  me,  gracious  lady,"  he  continued,  turning  toward 
the  baroness,  "  what  has  occurred  during  my  absence, 
and  what  topics  have  been  excluded  from  our  society  ? " 

The  baroness  informed  him  of  all  that  had  taken 
place.  He  listened  attentively,  and  then  observed 
that  "this  regulation  would  probably  enable  many 
persons  to  entertain  the  company  better  than  others." 

"  We  shall  be  able  to  endure  it,"  said  Louisa. 

"Such  an  arrangement,"  he  added,  "will  not  be 
grievous  to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  rely 
upon  their  own  resources :  on  the  contrary,  they  will 
find  it  pleasant;  since  they  can  amuse  the  company 
with  such  pursuits  as  they  have  followed  in  private. 
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And  do  not  be  offended,  young  lady,  if  I  attribute  to 
society  the  very  existence  of  all  newsmongers,  spies, 
and  slanderers.  For  my  part,  I  never  see  persons  so 
lively  and  so  animated,  either  at  a  learned  meeting 
or  at  a  public  lecture  convened  for  general  instruction, 
as  in  a  society  where  some  piece  of  scandal  is  intro- 
duced which  reflects  on  the  character  of  a  neighbour. 
Ask  yourself,  or  ask  others,  what  invests  a  piece  of 
news  with  its  greatest  charm?  Not  its  importance, 
nor  its  influence,  but  its  mere  novelty.  Nothing  old 
is  cared  for:  novelty  by  itself  excites  our  surprise, 
awakens  the  imagination,  gently  agitates  the  feelings, 
and  requires  no  exertion  of  the  reasoning  powers. 
Everv  man  can  take  the  most  livelv  interest  in  a 
piece  of  news  with  the  least  trouble  to  himself: 
indeed,  since  a  succession  of  new  events  carries  us 
rapidly  from  one  circumstance  to  another,  nothing 
is  more  welcome  to  the  generality  of  mankind  than 
this  inducement  to  constant  diversion,  and  this  oppor- 
tunity of  venting  their  spleen  and  malice  in  an  agree- 
able and  varied  manner." 

"Well!"  exclaimed  Louisa,  "you  show  some  skill 
at  explanation :  just  now  you  censured  individuals,  at 
present  you  condenm  mankind  in  general." 

"  I  do  not  require,"  he  answered,  "  that  you  should 
render  me  justice :  but  this  I  must  say,  we  who  depend 
upon  society  must  act  according  to  its  rules;  and  it 
would  be  safer  to  provoke  its  resentment  than  its  ennui, 
by  requiring  it  to  think  or  reflect.  We  must  avoid 
everything  that  would  tend  to  this  result,  and  pursue 
by  ourselves  in  private  whatever  would  prove  un- 
palatable to  the  public." 

"  By  yourselves  in  private,"  said  Louisa,  "  many  a 
bottle  of  wine  will,  I  suppose,  be  drunk,  and  many 
a  nap  taken  m  the  daytime." 

"  I  have  never,"  continued  the  old  clergyman,  **  set 
much  value  upon  my  own  actions;  for  I  know  how 
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little  I  have  done  for  others:  I  am,  however,  in  poe- 
session  of  something  which  may,  perhaps,  afford  agree- 
able relaxation  to  this  society,  circumstanced  as  it  is 
at  present." 

"  To  what  do  you  allude  ? "  inquired  the  baionesa 

"Rely  upon  it,"  interrupted  Louisa,  "he  has  made 
some  marvellous  collection  of  scandals." 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  replied  the  clergyman. 

"  We  shall  see,"  answered  Louisa. 

"Let  him  continue,  my  dear,"  said  the  baroness: 
"  and  do  not  accustom  yourself  to  act  in  a  hard  and 
unfriendly  manner  toward  others,  even  in  jest ;  as  they 
may  take  it  ill.  We  have  no  need  to  increase  our  evU 
habits  by  practising  them  for  entertainment.  Tell  me, 
my  dear  friend,  of  what  does  your  collection  consist  ? 
Will  it  conduce  to  our  amusement  ?  Have  you  been 
long  employed  about  it  ?  Why  have  you  never  men- 
tioned it  before  ? " 

"  I  will  give  you  an  account  of  the  whole  matter," 
rejoined  the  old  clergyman.  "I  have  Uved  long  in 
the  world,  and  have  paid  much  attention  to  public 
occurrences.  I  have  neither  talent  nor  inclination  for 
chronicling  great  actions,  and  worldly  affairs  in  general 
are  troublesome  to  me ;  but  amongst  the  many  private 
histories,  true  and  false,  which  sometimes  happen  in 
public  or  are  related  in  private,  there  are  some  which 
possess  a  greater  attraction  than  the  charm  of  mere 
novelty,  some  which  are  calculated  to  improve  us  by 
their  moral  application,  some  which  display  at  a  glance 
the  secret  springs  of  human  nature,  and  others,  again, 
whose  very  absurdities  are  amusing.  Amongst  the 
multitude  of  occurrences  which  attract  our  attention 
and  our  malice  in  ordinary  life,  and  which  are  as 
common  eis  the  individuals  to  whom  they  relate,  1 
have  noted  down  a  few  on  account  of  their  peculiar 
character,  because  they  engaged  and  excited  my  atten- 
tion and  feeUngs;  and  the  very  recoljection  of  t^iep) 
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ham  never  failed  to  produce  a  momentaiy  senBation  of 
pare  and  tianqnil  pleasure." 

"I  am  cuiioiis  to  hear"  said  the  haroness,  ''the 
nature  of  your  anecdotes^  and  to  leam  their  pecoliar 
cfaaracter." 

"Ton  may  easily  suppose,"  replied  the  deigyman, 
•that  they  are  not  about  disputes  or  fondly  matters. 
Such  things  have  little  interest  except  for  those  who 
are  engaged  in  them." 

Louisa.    And  what  are  yours  about  ? 

Ckfy^fman.  Why,  for  the  most  part,  they  treat  of 
those  emotions  by  which  friends  become  attached  or 
disunited,  happy  or  miserable,  and  by  which  they  are 
more  frequently  entangled  than  improved. 

Louisa.  Indeed!  I  suppose  you  vriU  produce  a 
collection  of  merry  adventures  for  our  instruction  and 
improvement  Excuse  me  for  making  this  observation, 
dear  mamma ;  it  seems  so  evident :  and  it  is,  of  course, 
allowable  to  speak  the  truth. 

Clergyman.  I  suspect  that  you  will  not  find  anything 
in  the  whole  collection  which  may  be  styled  merry. 

Louisa^  And  what  would  you  consider  of  that  de- 
scription? 

CUrffytnan.  Scandalous  dialogues  or  situations  are 
my  abhorrence.  I  object  equally  that  common  ad- 
ventures, which  are  unworthy  of  engaging  our  atten- 
tion, should  be  told  with  exaggerated  importance :  they 
excite  our  expectations  unduly,  in  place  of  giving  real 
pleasure  to  the  mind.  They  make  a  mystery  of  that 
which  should  be  wholly  unveiled,  or  from  which  we 
should  altogether  turn  our  eyea 

Louisa,  I  do  not  understand  you.  You  will,  how- 
ever, relate  your  stories  with  some  degree  of  el^anca 
I  hope  our  ears  will  not  be  offended  by  any  coarse 
adventures.  Ton  must  consider  us  in  the  light  of  a 
ladies'  seminary,  and  look  for  our  thanks  as  your 
recompensa 
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Clergyman.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  But,  in  tnith, 
you  will  hear  nothing  new,  particularly  as  I  have,  for 
some  time  back,  observed  that  you  never  miss  the 
perusal  of  certain  criticisms  in  some  of  the  learned 
reviews. 

Louisa.     You  are  really  too  bad. 

Clergyman,  You  are  engaged  to  be  married,  and  I 
therefore  pardon  you.  But  I  am  obliged  to  show  that 
I  also  possess  arrows  which  I  know  how  to  use. 

Baroness.  I  see  your  object  plainly,  but  you  must 
let  her  see  it  likewise. 

Clergyman.  Then,  I  must  repeat  what  I  said  at  the 
beginning  of  this  conversation.  But  it  seems  you  had 
not  the  politeness  to  pay  attention. 

Louisa.  What  is  the  use  of  attention  or  of  much 
argument  ?  Look  at  the  matter  in  any  Hght,  they  will 
be  scandalous  stories,  in  some  shape  or  other,  and 
nothing  else. 

Clergyman.  Must  I  repeat,  young  lady,  that  a  well- 
regulated  mind  only  perceives  scandal  when  it  reads 
of  wickedness,  arrogance,  a  desire  to  injure,  and  an 
unwillingness  to  oblige  ?  and  from  such  spectacles  he 
should  avert  his  eyes.  He  finds  pleasure  in  the  narra- 
tion of  trifling  faults  and  failings,  and  contemplates 
with  satisfaction  those  points  of  the  story  where  good 
men  contend  with  themselves,  with  their  desires  and 
their  intentions,  where  silly  and  conceited  mortals  are 
rebuked,  corrected,  or  deceived,  and  where  hopes,  wishes, 
and  designs  are  disturbed,  interrupted,  and  frustrated, 
or  unexpectedly  fulfilled,  accomplished,  and  confirmed. 
But,  on  those  scenes  where  accident  combines  with 
human  weakness  and  inefficiency,  he  dwells  with  the 
greatest  delight ;  and  none  of  the  heroes  whose  history 
he  authenticates  has  either  blame  to  apprehend  or 
praise  to  expect  from  him. 

Baroness.  Your  introduction  excites  our  wish  to 
hear  a  specimen.     We  have  spent  the  greater,  part,  irf 
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(Mir  lifetimB  in  one  circle,  and  have  never  ezperi- 
enoed  anything  worthy  to  find  a  place  in  sa^  a 
eoDection. 

ClergytnatL  Much  undouhtedly  depends  upon  the 
dteerver,  and  upon  the  peculiar  view  he  takes  of  oc- 
cunencea  But  I  will  not  deny  that  I  have  made 
kige  extracts  from  old  books  and  traditions.  Perhaps 
yoo  win  have  no  objection  to  see  some  of  your  old 
fiiendB  with  new  faces.  And  this  gives  me  a  privilege 
of  which  I  must  not  be  deprived, — that  none  of  my 
tales  shall  be  doubted. 

ZcmtM.  But  we  are  not  to  be  prevented  from  recog- 
nising our  friends  and  acquaintances,  or,  if  we  please, 
from  expounding  the  enigma. 

Clergiyman^  Certainly  not  But  you  will  allow  me, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  produce  an  old  folio,  to 
prove  that  the  identical  occurrence  happened,  and  was 
made  matter  of  record,  some  centuries  aga  And  I 
must  be  permitted  to  smile,  when  some  narration  is 
prcmounced  to  be  an  old  fable,  though  it  may  have 
taken  place  amongst  ourselves,  without  our  being  able 
to  recognise  the  characters. 

Louisa,  We  shall  never  begin.  Had  we  not  better 
declare  a  truce  for  this  evening ;  and  do  you  commence 
a  story  at  once,  by  way  of  specimen  ? 

Clergyman.  Permit  me,  in  this  instance,  to  be  guilty 
of  disobedienca  The  entertainment  is  intended  for  the 
whole  assembled  company.  We  must  not  deprive  them 
of  it ;  and  I  must  premise  beforehand,  that  whatever  I 
have  to  say  possesses  no  value  in  itselL  But  when 
my  audience,  after  some  serious  occupation,  wishes  for 
a  brief  repose,  and,  already  sated  with  good  things, 
desires  the  addition  of  a  light  dessert,  then  I  shall  be 
ready,  and  only  hope  that  what  I  shall  provide  may 
not  prove  unpalatable. 

Baroness.  In  that  case,  we  had  better  postpone  the 
amusement  till  to-morrow. 
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Louisa.  I  am  beyond  measure  carious  to  know 
what  it  will  be. 

Clergyman,  You  must  not  be  so,  young  lady ;  for 
great  expectations  are  seldom  satisfied. 

That  same  evening,  after  dinner,  the  baroness  retired 
early  to  her  apartment ;  whilst  the  rest  of  the  company 
remained  together,  and  discussed  the  many  reportis 
i¥hich  were  current,  and  the  various  incidents  which 
had  happened.  As  is  generally  the  case  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, few  of  them  knew  what  to  doubt  or  what 
to  believe. 

The  old  clergyman  had  his  remedy  for  such  an 
emergency.  "  I  propose,"  said  he,  "  as  the  most  con- 
venient plan,  that  we  all  believe  implicitly  whatever 
we  find  pleasant,  and  that  we  reject,  without  ceremony, 
whatever  we  find  unpleasant,  and  that  we  admit  to  be 
true  what  can  be  -so." 

It  was  then  remarked  by  some  one,  that  men  gener- 
ally acted  in  this  way ;  and,  after  some  desultory  con- 
versation, they  commented  upon  that  strange  propensity 
of  our  nature  to  believe  in  the  marvellous.  They  talked 
of  romances  and  visions :  and,  when  the  old  clergyman 
had  promised  at  a  future  time  to  relate  some  interesting 
anecdotes  upon  these  subjects,  Louisa  exclaimed,  "It 
will  be  extremely  good  of  you,  and  you  will  merit  our 
gratitude,  by  telling  us  a  story  of  that  description  now ; 
for  we  are  all  in  the  proper  humour  for  it :  we  shall 
pay  attention  and  be  thankful"  Without  needing 
further  entreaties,  the  old  clergyman  commenced  at 
once,  as  follows : 

"  During  my  residence  in  Naples,  an  event  happened 
which  attracted  imiversal  attention,  and  with  regard 
to  which  public  opinion  varied  exceedingly.  Some 
persons  maintained  that  the  circumstance  had  actually 
occurred ;  whilst  others  asserted,  that,  though  true  in 
general,  it  was  founded  upon  a  gross  deceit.  The  latter 
class   of  persons   were   at   further  variance  amongst 
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themaelves :  they  could  not  agree  who  was  the  de- 
eenrer.  Others  held  it  to  be  &r  from  dear  that 
spiiitnal  natures  were  incapable  of  influencing  the 
dements  and  human  bodies,  and  maintained  that  we 
were  not  justified  in  pronouncing  every  marvellous 
occurrence  to  be  a  fraud  or  a  delusion.  But  now 
to  the  facts  themselvea 

*  At  the  time  I  speak  of,  a  singer  named  Antonelli 
was  the  favourite  of  the  Neapolitan  public.  In  the 
Uoom  of  youUi,  beauty,  and  talents,  she  was  defident 
in  none  of  those  enchantments  by  which  women  can 
aUnre  and  captivate,  and  render  a  certain  class  of  their 
favourites  happy.  She  was  not  insensible  to  the 
charms  of  love  and  flattery ;  but,  naturally  temperate 
and  sensible,  she  knew  how  to  enjoy  the  delights 
of  both,  without  losing  that  self-respect  which  was  so 
essential  to  her  happiness.  The  young,  the  distin- 
guished, and  the  rich,  flocked  to  her  in  crowds;  but 
she  admitted  few  to  her  friendship:  and,  if  she  pur- 
sued her  own  inclination  in  the  choice  of  her  admirers, 
she  evinced,  upon  all  occasions,  so  firm  and  resolute  a 
character,  that  she  attached  every  person  to  her.  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  her  upon  one  occasion, 
in  consequence  of  my  close  intimacy  with  one  of 
her  especial  favourites. 

'^  Some  years  had  elapsed :  her  friends  were  numer- 
ous; and  amongst  the  number  were  many  foolish, 
simple,  and  fickle  personages.  It  was  her  opinion  that  a 
lover  who,  in  a  certain  sense,  is  everything  to  woman, 
generally  proves  deficient  in  those  very  emergencies 
when  she  most  needs  his  assistance ;  as,  for  example, 
in  the  difficulties  of  life,  in  domestic  necessities,  and 
upon  the  occurrence  of  sudden  disasters.  In  such 
times  she  maintained  that  his  own  self-love  often 
proved  absolutely  prejudicial  to  his  mistress,  and  his 
advice  became  positively  dangerous. 

^  Her  former  attachments  were  insuffident  to  satisfy 
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her  souL  The  void  reqiured  to  be  filled.  She  wished 
for  a  friend ;  and  scarcely  had  she  felt  this  want,  when 
she  found,  amongst  those  who  sought  her  fayoars, 
a  youth  upon  whom  she  bestowed  her  confidence, 
of  which  in  every  respect  he  seemed  worthy. 

"He  was  a  native  of  Genoa,  and  had  taken  up 
his  residence  in  Naples,  to  transact  the  mercantile 
business  of  a  firm  to  which  he  belonged.  His  natural 
talents  had  been  improved  by  a  most  excellent  educa- 
tion. His  knowledge  was  extensive,  his  mind  and 
body  were  sound  and  active,  and  his  general  conduct 
might  serve  as  a  model ;  and  in  his  attention  to  others 
he  ever  seemed  forgetful  of  himself.  He  was  imbued 
with  the  commercial  spirit  for  which  his  native  town 
was  distinguished.  All  his  speculations  were  upon 
a  large  scale.  His  condition,  however,  was  none  of 
the  happiest.  The  firm  had  entered  into  some  unfor- 
tunate transactions,  and  became  entangled  in  ruinous 
lawsuits.  Time  only  increased  the  difficulties;  and 
the  anxiety  he  endured  gave  him  an  air  of  melan«- 
choly,  which  was  not  unbecoming,  and  made  Antonelli 
still  more  desirous  of  his  acquaintance,  from  the  idea 
that  he  stood  in  need  of  a  friend. 

"  Until  now  he  had  only  seen  Antonelli  in  pubUc : 
but,  at  his  first  request,  she  granted  him  access  to  her 
house ;  even  urging  him  to  visit  her,  a  favour  which  he 
did  not  fail  to  accept. 

"She  lost  no  time  in  communicating  to  him  her 
confidence  and  her  wishes.  He  was  no.  less  surprised 
than  delighted  at  her  proposals.  She  implored  him 
earnestly  to  be  her  friend,  but  to  make  no  pretensions 
to  the  privileges  of  a  lover.  She  made  him  acquainted 
with  some  embarrassments  in  which  she  had  become 
involved,  and  his  great  experience  enabled  him^^to  offer 
advice  and  assistance  for  her  speedy  releasa  In  return 
for  this  confidence,  he  unfolded  to  her  his  own  mta$r 
tion :  and,  whilst  she  endeavoured  to  cheer  and  QQlisole 
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him,  inauy  new  plans  occurred  to  him,  which  he  had 
not  thought  of  before  ;  and  she  thus  appeared  to  be  his 
adviser:  and  a  reciprocal  friendship,  founded  on  the 
highest  regard  and  respect,  was  established  between 
them. 

*  Unfortunately,  we  do  not  always  consider  the 
practicability  of  the  obligations  we  incur.  He  had 
promiaed  to  be  her  friend,  and  to  make  no  pretensions 
to  the  privil^;es  of  a  lover.  But  he  could  not  deny 
that  those  who  came  to  see  her  as  such  were  not  onlv 
onweioome  to,  but  were  detested  by,  him ;  and  it  was 
extremely  painful  to  him  when  she  meant  to  amuse 
him  with  the  description  of  their  various  characters. 

''It  soon  happened,  fortunately,  or  perhaps  unfor- 
tunately, that  her  heart  was  again  free.  This  was  a 
source  of  extreme  delight  to  our  young  friend,  who  lost 
no  time  in  entreating  that  the  vacant  place  might 
be  allotted  to  him.  With  some  reluctance  she  listened 
to  his  proposals.  '  I  fear,'  she  said,  *  that,  in  making 
this  concession,  I  shall  lose  my  friend.'  Her  anticipa- 
tion was  correct ;  for  scarcely  had  he  for  a  short  time 
filled  this  double  character,  when  he  found  her  temper 
changed.  As  her  friend  he  had  been  content  with  her 
respect ;  as  a  lover  he  demanded  her  affection  ;  and,  as 
an  intelligent  and  accomplished  man,  constant  enter- 
tainment. But  this  was  more  than  Antonelli  expected. 
She  was  unwilling  to  make  an  entire  sacrifice  of 
herself,  and  had  no  wish  to  surrender  her  absolute 
liberty  to  any  ona  She  soon  adopted  ingenious  expe- 
dients for  curtailing  the  length  of  his  Aisits,  for  avoiding 
his  presence,  and  for  making  him  sensible  that  she 
would  not  consent  to  forego  her  independence  for  any 
consideration. 

"  This  discovery  was  to  him  a  source  of  the  greatest 
misery ;  and,  unfortunately,  the  calamity  did  not  come 
alone.  His  domestic  affairs  became  more  and  more 
involved ;  and  he  found  reason  for  reproaching  himself 
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with  haviDg  always  considered  his  income  as  inex- 
haustible, and  with  having  neglected  his  business  in 
order  to  engage  in  foreign  travel,  and  to  make  a  greater 
figure  in  the  world  than  he  was  entitled  to  do,  from  the 
advantages  of  his  birth  and  incoma  The  lawsuits, 
from  which  he  expected  so  much,  were  tardy  and  ex- 
pensive. They  took  him  frequently  to  Palermo ;  and, 
upon  the  occasion  of  his  last  journey  thither,  Antonelli 
adopted  means  to  change  the  nature  of  her  establish- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  becoming  gradually  disengaged 
from  him.  On  his  retiim  he  found  her  in  another 
residence,  at  some  distance  from  his ;  and  he  saw  that 
the  Marquis  of  S.,  who  at  that  time  exercised  great 
influence  in  the  world  of  fashion,  had  unreserved  admis- 
sion to  her  house.  He  was  greatly  affected  by  this 
discovery,  which  brought  on  a  serious  illness.  Upon 
hearing  this  sad  intelligence,  Antonelli  hastened  to 
him,  attended  him;  and,  as  she  was  fully  aware  that 
his  purse  was  but  scantily  supplied,  she  left  a  large 
sum  of  money,  which  supplied  lus  necessities  for  a 
considerable  time. 

"In  consequence  of  his  efforts  to  restrain  her  free- 
dom, he  had  fallen  considerably  in  her  estimation.  As 
her  attachment  diniiDished,  her  suspicions  increased ; 
and  she  at  length  began  to  think  that  a  person 
who  had'  managed  his  own  affairs  so  badly  was  not 
entitled  to  a  high  character  for  good  sense.  But 
he  was  unaware  of  the  great  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  her  feelings  toward  him;  and  he  attributed 
her  anxiety  for  his  recovery,  and  the  constancy  of 
her  attentions  which  induced  her  to  spend  whole  days 
at  his  bedside,  rather  to  her  love  for  him  than  to  com- 
passion for  his  sufferings ;  and  he  hoped,  upon  his 
recovery,  to  find  himself  once  more  reinstated  in  her 
favour. 

"  But  he  was  grievously  mistaken.  With  his  restora- 
tion to  health  and  strength,  all  semblance  of  affection. 
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disappeared;  and  he  now  seemed  as  odioae  in  her  eyes 
as  he  had  formerly  proved  agreeabla  In  addition 
to  tfais^  his  temper  had  unccmscdoasly  become  soared 
and  nnbearabla  He  attributed  to  others  aU  the  blame 
of  his  own  misfortunes,  and  justified  himself  fuUy 
from  their  evil  consequences.  He  considered  himself 
an  injured  and  persecuted  invalid,  and  looked  for  a 
complete  recompense  for  all  his  troubles  in  the  devoted 
Bttdctioa  of  his  mistresa 

*  With  these  exalted  expectations  he  visited  Antonelli 
immediately  upon  his  recovery.  He  would  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  diort  of  her  entire  affection,  the  dismissal 
of  all  her  other  friends  and  acquaintances,  her  complete 
rediement  from  the  stage,  and  her  devoting  herself 
to  him  alooe.  She  demonstrated  the  impossibility  of 
complying  with  these  requests^  at  first  in  a  playful, 
and  afterward  in  a  more  serious,  tone.  At  length  she 
communicated  to  him  the  sad  intelligence  that  their 
connection  must  end.     He  left  her,  and  never  returned. 

"For  several  years  afterward  he  lived  in  a  retired 
manner,  in  the  house  of  a  pious  old  lady,  who  had 
a  small  independenca  At  this  period  he  gained  his 
first  lawsuit,  and  was  soon  afterward  successful  in 
another ;  but  this  change  of  fortune  came  too  late :  his 
health  was  undermined,  and  the  joy  of  his  existence 
had  vanished.  A  slight  accident  brought  on  a  relapse, 
and  the  physician  announced  to  him  his  approaching 
death.  He  heard  his  fate  without  a  murmur,  and 
merely  expressed  a  wish  to  see  his  beautiful  frieud 
once  more.  He  sent  his  servant  to  her,  —  the  same 
messenger  who,  in  happier  days,  had  brought  him 
many  a  deli^tful  answer.  He  entreated  an  inter- 
view: she  refused.  He  sent  a  second  time,  and 
implored  her  to  consent :  she  was  still  inexorable.  At 
length,  at  midnight,  he  sent  a  third  time.  She  was 
embarrassed,  and  communicated  her  situation  to  me; 
as  I  had   been  invited,  along  with  the   marquis  and 
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some  other  friends,  to  spend  the  evening  at  her  housa 
I  advised  her,  indeed  begged  of  her,  to  show  some  last 
attentions  to  her  friend.  She  appeared  undecided  at 
first,  but,  after  a  short  reflection,  made  up  her  mind, 
and  dismissed  the  servant  with  a  refusal  He  did  not 
return. 

"  After  supper  we  were  all  engaged  in  social  conver- 
sation, and  general  animation  and  hilarity  prevailed. 
Suddenly,  a  little  after  midnight,  a  piercing  shriek  of 
bitter,  painful  lamentation  was  heard.  We  rose 
from  the  table,  looked  at  each  other,  and  wondered 
what  this  strange  event  could  mean.  The  sound 
seemed  to  come  &om  the  middle  of  the  room  in  which 
we  were  assembled,  and  die  away  near  the  walls.  The 
marquis  rushed  to  the  window ;  whilst  we  endeavoured 
to  support  Antonelli,  who  had  fainted.  By  degrees 
she  regained  consciousness.  She  had  scarcely  opened 
her  eyes  when  the  jealous  and  passionate  marquis 
loaded  her  with  the  bitterest  reproaches.  'If  you 
choose  to  have  these  mysterious  understandings  with 
your  friends,'  said  he,  '  at  least  let  them  be  of  a  less 
fearful  natura*  She  replied,  with  her  wonted  presence 
of  mind, '  that,  as  she  had  always  enjoyed  the  right  of 
seeing  her  friends  whenever  she  pleased,  she  would 
scarcely  select  such  appalling  sounds  as  they  had  just 
heard,  to  indicate  approaching  happiness.' 

"  And,  in  truth,  Che  cry  had  in  it  something  unspeak- 
ably appalling.  The  long-continued  scream  of  anguish 
dwelt  upon  our  ears,  and  made  our  very  limbs  tremble. 
Antonelh  was  pale,  motionless,  and  in  a  continual  faint. 
We  sat  with  her  for  half  the  night,  but  we  heard 
nothing  further.  On  the  following  night,  the  same 
company,  who  had  met  together  not  quite  so  cheerful 
as  usual,  though  with  a  reasonable  supply  of  courage, 
about  the  same  hour  of  midnight  heard  the  same 
identical  loud  and  appalling  shriek. 

"We  had,  in  the  meantime,  wearied  our  imagina- 
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tions  in  firamiiig  conjectures  as  to  the  cause  of  the  cry, 
uid  whence  it  could  proceed.  But  why  should  I 
weary  you  ?  Whenever  Antonelli  supped  at  home,  at 
the  aeUsame  hour  the  same  shriek  was  heard,  some- 
times louder  and  sometimes  fainter.  It  was  spoken 
of  all  aver  Naples.  The  mystery  excited  universal  at- 
tenftioiL  The  police  were  called  out  Spies  were  placed 
in  eirery  direction,  to  detect  the  cause  of  the  mystery. 
To  persons  in  the  street,  the  shriek  appeared  to  come 
from  the  open  air ;  whilst  in  the  house  it  seemed  to 
proceed  from  the  very  room  in  which  Antonelli  was 
sitting.  When  she  supped  abroad  nothing  whatsoever 
oocorred;  but,  as  often  as  she  supped  at  home,  the 
horrid  duiek  was  invariably  heard 

*  But  her  absence  from  home  did  not  upon  all  occa- 
sions protect  her  from  this  fearful  visitation.  Her 
many  personal  recommendations  secured  her  a  welcome 
reception  in  the  most  distinguished  familiea  Being  a 
pleasant  companion,  she  was  everywhere  well  received ; 
and  it  had  lately  become  her  custom,  in  order  to  escape 
the  fearful  visitation  we  have  described,  to  spend  her 
evenings  from  home. 

•*One  evening  a  gentleman  of  great  respectability, 
owing  to  his  age  and  position,  accompanied  her  to 
her  house  in  his  carriage.  When  she  was  taking 
leave  of  him  at  the  door,  a  loud  shriek  was  heard, 
which  seemed  to  come  from  between  them;  and  the 
gentleman,  who,  like  many  others,  bad  often  heard  of 
this  mysterious  occurrence,  was  lifted  into  his  carriage 
more  like  a  corpse  than  a  living  person. 

**  Upon  another  occasion  a  young  singer,  to  whom 
she  was  partial,  drove  through  the  town  with  her  in 
the  evening,  to  visit  a  friend.  He  likewise  had  fre- 
quently heard  of  the  wonderful  phenomenon  we  have 
related,  and,  with  the  spirits  of  a  light-hearted  youth, 
had  expressed  his  doubts  of  its  reality.  They  spoke 
of  the   circumstance.      'I  wish   extremely,'   said  he. 
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'  that  I  could  hear  the  Yoice  of  your  invisible  com- 
pauion;  call  him,  —  perhaps  he  will  come:  we  are  two, 
and  need  not  fear  him/  From  thoughtlessness,  or 
indifference  to  danger,  I  know  not  which,  she  called 
the  spirit:  and  instantly  the  piercing  shriek  issued, 
as  it  were,  from  the  middle  of  the  carriage ;  three  times 
it  was  heard,  and  then  died  away  gradually.  Arrived 
at  the  house  of  their  friend,  both  were  found  insendble 
in  the  carriage:  with  difficulty  they  recovered  their 
senses  sufficiently  to  relate  what  had  happened. 

''It  was  some  time  before  AntonelU  completely 
recovered.  Her  health  became  impaired  by  the  con- 
stantly recurring  fright  she  sustained:  but  when,  at 
length,  her  fearful  visitor  appeared  to  intend  that  she 
should  enjoy  some  repose,  she  began  to  hope  for  a 
complete  cessation  of  this  annoyance ;  but  this  expec^ 
tation  was  premature. 

"At  the  end  of  the  carnival,  accompanied  by  a 
young  female  acquaintance  and  a  servant,  she  set  out 
upon  an  excursion  of  pleasure.  It  was  her  intention 
to  visit  a  friend  in  the  country.  Night  came  on  before 
she  reached  her  destination :  an  accident  happened  to 
the  carriage;  and  she  was  necessitated  to  take  refuge 
in  a  small  country  inn,  and  to  put  up  with  the  indif- 
ferent accommodation  it  afforded. 

"  Her  companion  had  already  gone  to  bed ;  and  the 
servant,  having  arranged  the  night-light,  was  about  to 
retire,  when  her  mistress  observed  jestingly,  <  I  think 
we  are  at  the  end  of  the  world  :  it  is  a  dreadful  night ; 
I  wonder  whether  he  can  find  us  out?'  That  very 
instant  the  shriek  was  heard  more  piercing  and  louder 
than  ever.  Her  companion  was  terrified  beyond  expres- 
sion, sprang  from  her  bed,  rushed  down-stairs,  and 
alarmed  the  whole  house.  No  one  that  night  closed 
an  eye.  It  was,  however,  the  last  time  the  shriek  was 
heard.  But  the  imwelcome  visitor  soon  found  another 
more  frightful  mode  of  indicating  his  presence. 
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**  He  was  quiet  for  a  abort  time,  when  one  evening, 
at  the  accustomed  hour,  as  Antonelli  sat  with  her 
companions  at  table,  a  shot  from  a  gun,  or  from  a 
heaidly  loaded  pistol,  was  fired  in  at  the  window. 
Every  one  heard  the  report,  every  one  saw  the  flash ; 
but,  upon  the  closest  inspection,  the  window  was  found 
not  to  hav6  sustained  the  slightest  injury.  But  the 
circumstance  seemed  to  every  one  of  the  most  alarming 
importance,  and  all  thought  that  an  attempt  had  been 
made  upon  Antonelli's  lifa  The  police  were  called, 
and  the  neighbouring  house  was  searched;  but,  as 
nothing  suspicious  was  found,  guards  were  placed  in 
it  next  day  from  top  to  bottom.  Her  own  dwelling 
was  carefully  examined,  and  spies  were  even  dispersed 
about  the  streets. 

''But  all  this  precaution  was  useless.  For  three 
months  in  succession,  at  the  very  same  hour,  the  shot 
was  fired  through  the  same  window,  without  the  slight- 
est injury  to  the  glass;  and,  what  was  especially  re- 
markable, this  always  took  place  exactly  one  hour 
before  midnight:  although  in  Naples  time  is  counted 
after  the  Italian  fashion,  and  the  term  midnight  is 
never  used. 

**  But  custom  at  length  reconciled  all  parties  to  this 
occurrence,  as  it  had  done  to  the  previous  one;  and 
the  ghost  began  to  lose  credit  by  reason  of  his  very 
harmless  tricks.  The  shot  ceased  to  alarm  the  com- 
pany, or  even  to  interrupt  their  conversation. 

"  One  sultry  evening,  the  day  having  been  very  hot, 
Antonelli  opened  the  window,  without  thinking  of  the 
hour,  and  went  with  the  marquis  out  upon  the  bal- 
cony. They  had  scarcely  been  in  the  air  a  couple  of 
minutes  when  the  shot  exploded  between  them,  and 
drove  them  back  into  the  house,  where  for  some  time 
they  lay  apparently  lifeless  on  the  floor.  When  they 
recovered,  each  felt  the  pain  of  a  violent  blow  upon 
the  cheek,  one  on  the  right  side,  the  other  on  the  left ; 
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but,  as  no  further  injury  was  apparent,  the  singularity 
of  the  circumstance  was  merely  the  occasion  of  a  few 
jocular  observations. 

<*  From  this  time  the  shot  was  not  repeated  in  the 
house  ^  and  Antonelli  thought  she  was  at  last  com* 
pletely  delivered  from  her  invisible  tormentor,  when 
one  evening,  upon  making  a  little  excursion  with  a 
friend,  she  was  terrified  beyond  measure  by  a  most 
unexpected  incident.  Her  way  lay  through  the  Chiaja, 
where  her  Genoese  friend  had  formerly  lived.  It  was 
bright  moonlight.     A  lady  who  sat  near  her  asked, 

'  Is  not  that  the  house  in  which  Signer died  ? ' 

'As  well  as  I  can  recollect,  it  is  one  of  those  two,' 
answered  AntonellL  The  words  were  scarcely  uttered 
when  the  shot  was  fired  from  one  of  the  two  houses, 
and  penetrated  the  carriage.  The  driver  thought  he 
was  wounded,  and  drove  forward  with  all  possible 
speed.  Arrived  at  their  destination,  the  two  ladies 
were  lifted  from  the  carriage,  as  though  they  were  dead. 

''But  this  was  the  last  alarm  of  that  kind.  The 
unseen  foe  now  changed  his  plan;  and  one  evening, 
shortly  afterward,  a  loud  clapping  of  hands  was  heard 
before  the  window.  As  a  popular  singer  and  favourite 
actress,  she  was  more  familiar  with  sounds  of  this  de- 
scription. They  did  not  inspire  terror,  and  might  have 
proceeded,  perhaps,  from  one  of  her  numerous  admirers. 
She  paid  no  attention  to  them.  Her  friends,  however, 
were  more  watchful,  and  distributed  their  guards  as 
before.  They  continued  to  hear  the  noise,  but  saw 
nobody,  and  began  to  indulge  a  hope  that  the  unac- 
countable mystery  would  soon  completely  end. 

"  After  p.  short  time  it  became  changed  in  character, 
and  assumed  the  form  of  agreeable  sounda  They 
were  not,  strictly  speaking,  melodious,  but  exceedingly 
sweet  and  pleasing.  To  an  accurate  observer  they 
seemed  to  proceed  from  the  corner  of  the  street,  to 
float  about  in  the  empty  ppace  before  Antonelli's  win- 
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dow,  and  there  to  die  away  in  the  most  soft  and  do- 
ligfatfnl  manner.  It  seemed  as  if  some  heavenly  spirit 
wished,  by  means  of  a  beautiful  prelude,  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  a  lovely  melody  which  he  designed  to  play. 
But  these  sounds  also  ceased  at  length,  and  were  heard 
no  more  after  this  wonderful  occurrence  had  lasted  for 
about  a  year  and  a  half." 

The  clergyman  pausing  for  a  few  moments,  the  en- 
tire company  began  to  express  their  opinions,  and 
their  doubts  about  the  truth  of  the  tale. 

The  narrator  answered  that  the  story  had  to  be  true, 
if  it  were  to  be  interesting,  as  a  manufactured  tale 
could  possess  but  little  merit  Some  one  here  observed 
that  he  thought  it  singular  no  one  had  inquired  about 
Antonelli*8  deceased  friend,  or  the  circumstances  of  his 
death;  as  pertiaps  some  light  might  by  this  means 
have  been  thrown  upon  the  whole  a£hir. 

*  But  this  was  done,"  replied  the  clergyman :  ^  I  was 
myself  curious  enough,  immediately  after  the  first  mys- 
terious occurrence,  to  go  to  the  house  under  the  pretext 
of  visiting  the  lady  who  had  attended  him  in  his  last 
moments  with  a  mother's  care.  She  informed  me 
that  the  deceased  had  been  passionately  attached 
to  Antonelli ;  that,  during  the  last  hours  of  his  exist- 
ence, he  had  spoken  of  nothing  but  her ;  that  at  one 
time  he  addressed  her  as  an  adorable  angel,  and  at 
another  as  little  better  than  a  demon. 

**  When  his  sickness  became  desperate,  his  whole 
thoughts  were  fixed  on  seeing  her  once  more  before  his 
death,  perhaps  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  from  her  an 
expression  of  affection,  of  pity,  of  attachment,  or  of 
love.  Her  unwillingness  to  see  him  afflicted  him  ex- 
ceedingly, and  her  last  decisive  refusal  hastened  his 
death.  In  despair  he  cried  out, '  No !  it  shall  not  avail 
her.  She  avoids  me;  but,  after  my  death,  she  shall 
have  no  rest  from  ma'  In  a  paroxysm  of  this  kind  he 
expired ;  and  only  too  late  do  we  learn,  that  the  dead 
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can    keep    their    word    on    the    other    side  of  the 
grave." 

The  company  hegan  once  more  to  express  their 
opinions  about  the  story.  At  length  Fritz  observed, "  I 
have  a  suspicion;  but  I  shall  not  tell  it  till  I  have 
thought  over  all  the  circumstances  again,  and  put  my 
combinations  to  the  proof." 

Being  somewhat  strongly  pressed,  he  endeavoured 
to  avoid  giving  an  answer,  by  requesting  that  he  might 
be  allowed  to  relate  an  anecdote,  which,  though  it 
might  not  equal  the  preceding  one  in  interest,  was  of 
the  same  character,  inasmuch  as  it  could  not  be  ex- 
plained with  any  certainty. 

"  A  gallant  nobleman,"  he  commenced,  "  who  inhab- 
ited an  ancient  castle,  and  was  the  father  of  a  large 
fttmily,  had  taken  into  his  protection  an  orphan  girl, 
who,  when  she  attcdned  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  was 
employed  in  attending  the  mistress  of  the  house  in 
duties  immediately  about  her  person.  She  gave  com- 
plete satisfaction,  and  her  whole  ambition  seemed  to 
consist  in  a  wish  to  evince  her  gratitude  to  her  bene- 
factor by  attention  and  fidelity.  She  possessed  various 
charms,  both  of  mind  and  person,  and  was  not  with- 
out suitors.  But  none  of  these  proposals .  seemed 
likely  to  conduce  to  her  happiness,  and  the  girl  herself 
did  not  show  the  least  inclination  to  change  her  con- 
dition. 

"  On  a  sudden  it  happened,  that  as  she  went  through 
the  house,  intent  upon  her  various  duties,  she  heard 
sounds  of  knocking,  which  came  from  about  and 
beneath  her.  At  first  this  seemed  accidental ;  but  sis 
the  knocking  never  ceased,  and  beat  almost  in  unison 
with  her  footsteps,  she  became  alarmed,  and  scaircely 
left  the  room  of  her  mistress,  where  alone  she  found 
she  could  enjoy  security. 

"  Thes§  sounds  were  heard  by  every  one  who  accom- 
panied her  or  who  stood  near  her.     At  first  the  sub* 
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ject  was  treated  as  a  jest,  but  at  length  it  was  legarded 
in  a  more  serious  light  The  master  of  the  house,  who 
was  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  now  took  the  matter  in 
hand.  The  knocking  was  never  heard  when  the 
maiden  remained  motionless,  and,  when  she  walked, 
was  peroeiyed,  not  so  evidently  when  she  pat  her  foot 
to  the  groand  as  when  she  raised  it  to  advance  another 
step.  But  the  sounds  were  often  irr^ular,  and  they 
were  observed  to  be  more  than  usually  loud  when  the 
maiden  went  transversely  across  a  certain  large  apart- 
ment in  the  castla 

"  The  old  nobleman,  one  day  having  workmen  in  the 
house,  caused  the  flooring  to  be  suddenly  raised  behind 
the  maiden,  when  the  knocking  sounds  were  at  the 
loudest  Nothing,  however,  was  found  but  a  couple  of 
rats,  who,  disturbed  by  the  search,  gave  occasion  to  a 
chase,  and  to  considerable  uproar  in  the  house. 

"  revoked  by  this  circumstance  and  by  the  disap- 
pointment, the  nobleman  determined  upon  adopting 
strong  measures.  He  took  down  his  large  whip  from 
the  wall,  and  swore  that  he  would  flog  the  maiden  to 
death  if  he  heard  the  knocking  any  more.  From  this 
time  forth  she  could  go  through  the  house  without  the 
slightest  molestation,  and  the  knocking  was  never 
heard  again." 

"Whereby,"  observed  Louisa  sagaciously,  "we  may 
conclude  that  the  young  maiden  was  her  own  ghost, 
and  practised  this  joke,  and  played  the  fool  with  the 
family,  to  indulge  some  whim  of  her  own." 

**  Not  at  all,"  answered  Fritz ;  "  for  those  who  as- 
cribed the  mysterious  occurrence  to  a  ghost,  believed 
that  the  maiden's  guardian  angel  wished  her  to  leave 
the  house,  but  was  anxious  also  to  protect  her  from 
injury.  Others  took  another  view,  and  maintained 
that  one  of  the  girl's  lovers  had  the  cleverness  to  occa- 
sion these  sounds  in  order  to  drive  her  out  of  the  house 
into  his  arms.     But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  poor  child 
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became  quite  ill  in  consequence,  and  was  reduced 
to  a  melancholy  spectre;  though  she  had  formerly 
been  the  most  cheerful  and  lively  and  merry  person  in 
the  whole  establishment  But  such  a  change  in  per- 
sonal appearance  can  be  explained  in  more  ways  than 
one. 

"It  is  a  pity,"  observed  Fritz,  "that  these  occur- 
rences are  not  always  more  particularly  examined,  and 
that,  in  judging  of  events  which  so  much  interest  us, 
we  are  obliged  to  hesitate  between  different  appear- 
ances, because  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
happen  have  not  all  been  observed." 

"  True,"  replied  the  old  clergyman ;  "  but  it  is  so  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  make  this  examination  at  the  very 
moment  when  anything  of  the  kind  happens,  and  to 
take  every  precaution  that  nothing  shall  escape  in 
which  deceit  or  fraud  may  be  concealed.  Can  we,  for 
example,  detect  a  conjurer  so  easily,  though  we  are 
perfectly  conscious  that  he  is  deluding  us  ? " 

He  had  scarcely  finished  this  observation,  when  a 
loud  report  was  suddenly  heard  in  one  comer  of  the 
aparttnent.  Every  one  leaped  up ;  whilst  Charles  said 
jokingly,  **  Surely  the  noise  does  not  proceed  from  some 
dying  lover." 

He  would  willingly  have  recalled  the  expression ; 
for  Louisa  became  suddenly  pale,  and  stammered  forth 
that  she  felt  apprehension  about  the  safety  of  her 
intended. 

Fritz,  to  divert  her  attention,  took  up  the  light,  and 
went  toward  a  reading-desk  which  stood  in  a  corner  of 
the  apartment.  The  semicircular  top  of  the  desk  was 
split  through ;  this,  then,  was  the  cause  of  the  report 
they  had  heard :  but  it  immediately  occurred  to  them, 
that  the  reading-desk  was  of  the  best  workmanship, 
and  had  occupied  the  very  same  spot  for  years;  and 
therefore  they  were  all  astonished  that  it  should  be  so 
suddenly   split  asunder.     It  bad   even   been  praised 
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mate  than  once  as  a  very  model  piece  of  fumitare; 
and  how,  therefore,  could  this  accident  have  occurred, 
without  even  the  di^test  change  having  taken  place 
in  the  temperature  ? 

"Quick!"  said  Charles,  ''let  us  settle  this  point  at 
once  by  examining  the  barometer."  The  quicksilver 
maintained  the  same  point  it  had  hdd  for  some  days. 
And  even  the  thermometer  had  not  fallen  more  than 
could  be  reconciled  with  the  difTerence  of  the  tempera- 
ture between  day  and  night!  ''It  is  a  pity  that  we 
have  not  an  hygrometer  at  hand,"  he  exclaimed,  "  the 
very  instrument  that  would  be  most  serviceable ! " 

**  It  seems,"  said  the  old  deigyman,  "  that  the  most 
valuable  instrument  always  &ils  when  we  are  engaged 
in  supernatural  inquiries."  They  were  interrupted  in 
their  reflections  by  the  entry  of  a  servant,  who 
announced  that  a  great  fire  was  visible  in  the  heavens ; 
though  no  one  could  say  whether  it  were  raging  in  the 
town  or  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  circumstances  we  have  just  related  made  the 
whole  party  more  susceptible  of  terror,  and  they  were 
therefore  much  agitated  by  the  news.  Fritz  hastened 
up  to  the  belvedere  of  the  house,  where  a  map  of  the 
adjacent  country  was  suspended,  by  means  of  which  he 
was  enabled,  even  at  night,  to  poiut  out  with  tolerable 
accuracy  the  various  positions  of  the  surrounding 
places.  The  rest  of  the  party  remaiaed  together,  not 
without  some  fear  and  anxiety. 

Fritz  announced,  upon  his  return,  that  he  had  no 
good  news  to  telL  "  The  fire  does  not  seem  to  be  in 
the  town,  but  upon  the  property  of  our  aunt.  I  am 
well  acquainted,"  said  he,  "with  the  locality,  and 
believe  I  am  not  mistaken."  Each  one  lamented  the 
destruction  of  the  fine  building,  and  calculated  the  loss. 
*A  strange  thought  has  just  occurred  to  me,"  said 
Fritz,  "  which  may  quiet  our  minds  as  to  the  mystery 
of  the  reading-desk.     Consider  how  long  it  is  since  we 
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heard  the  report."  They  counted  the  minutes,  and 
thought  it  had  occurred  about  half-past  twelve. 

"Now,  you  will  probably  laugh,"  continued  Fritz, 
"  when  I  tell  you  my  conjecture.  You  know  that  our 
mother,  a  good  many  years  ago,  made  our  aunt  a  pres- 
ent of  a  reading-desk,  in  every  respect  similar  to  this 
one.  They  were  both  finished  with  the  greatest  care, 
by  the  same  workman,  at  the  same  time,  and  cut  out 
of  one  piece  of  wood.  Both  have  lasted  well  imtil 
now ;  and  I  will  lay  a  wager,  that,  at  tlus  very  instant, 
the  second  reading-desk  is  actually  burning  at  the 
house  of  my  aunt ;  and  its  twin  brother  here  is  afBicted 
at  the  disaster.  To-morrow  I  will  set  out  and  in- 
vestigate this  singular  fact  as  thoroughly  as  I  am 
able." 

Whether  Frederick  really  entertained  the  above 
opinion,  or  whether  his  wish  to  tranquillise  his  sister 
suggested  the  idea,  we  are  unable  to  decide:  they, 
however,  seized  the  opportunity  to  speak  of  many 
undeniable  sympathies,  and  ended  by  discovering  that 
a  sympathy  actually  existed  between  pieces  of  timber 
formed  from  one  tree,  and  pronounced  it  probable  that 
the  same  sympathy  subsisted  between  pieces  of  work 
completed  by  the  same  hand.  They  agreed  that  these 
things  resembled  natural  phenomena  fully  as  much  as 
othe?  things  which  were^often  adducedf  and  which, 
although  quite  evident,  are  incapable  of  explanation. 
"  And,  in  my  opinion,"  added  Charles,  "  every  phenom- 
enon, as  well  as  every  fact,  is  peculiarly  interesting  for 
its  own  sake.  Whoever  explains  it,  or  connects  it 
with  other  circumstances,  only  makes  a  jest  of  it,  or 
deludes  us :  this  is  done,  for  example,  by  the  natural 
philosopher  and  the  historian.  But  an  unconnected 
fact  or  event  is  interesting,  not  because  it  is  explicable 
or  probable,  but  because  it  is  true.  When  at  midnight 
the  flames  consumed  your  aunt's  reading-desk,  the 
extraordinary  splitting  of  ours,  at  the  very  same  time, 
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was  a  palpable  &ct,  however  explicable  or  connected 
with  other  things  it  may  be." 

Thooj^  night  was  hj  this  time  &r  advanced,  none 
of  the  company  felt  any  inclination  to  retire;  and 
GharleSy  in  his  torn,  aakeid  pemussion  to  tell  a  story, 
which,  though  equally  interesting,  might  seem  per- 
haps more  natural  and  explicable  than  the  previous 
ones.  *  Marshal  Bassompierre,"  he  said,  *  relates  it  in 
his  memoirs ;  and  I  may  be  permitted  to  tell  it  in  his 
name. 

"  I  had  remarked  for  five  or  six  months,  that,  when- 
ever I  crossed  the  little  bridge  (for  at  that  time  the 
Pont  Neuf  had  not  been  built),  a  very  handsome 
shopkeeper,  over  the  door  of  whose  establishment  was 
painted  the  sign  of  '  The  Two  Angels,'  always  saluted 
me  vrith  a  low  and  respectful  bow,  and  followed  me 
with  her  eyes  as  far  as  she  could  see  ma  This  C(m- 
duct  surprised  m'e  extremely;  but  I  always  directed 
my  looks  to  her,  and  sainted  her  in  return.  I  rode  on 
one  occasion  from  Fontainebleau  to  Paris ;  and,  when 
I  had  arrived  at  the  Httle  bridge,  she  appeared  at  the 
door  of  her  shop  and  said,  *  Your  servant,  sir ! '  I 
r^umed  the  salute :  and,  as  I  looked  back  from  time 
to  time,  I  observed  that  she  was,  as  usual,  leaning 
forward,  to  keep  me  in  view  as  long  as  possible 

*'My  servant  was  following  with  a  postilion,  as  I 
wished  to  send  some  letters  back  to  some  ladies  in 
Fontainebleau  the  same  day.  I  ordered  the  servant 
to  alight,  to  go  to  the  pretty  shopkeeper,  and  to  tell 
her  from  me,  that  I  had  noticed  her  wish  to  speak  to 
me,  and  that,  if  she  desired  my  acquaintance,  I  would 
visit  her  whenever  she  wished.  She  answered  that  I 
could  have  sent  her  no  more  delightful  news,  that  she 
would  meet  me  whenever  I  should  appoint,  on  condi- 
tion that  she  might  be  allowed  to  pass  a  night  under 
the  same  roof  with  ma  I  accepted  the  proposal,  and 
asked  the  servant  to  find  a  place  where  I  might  ap- 
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point  an  assignation.  He  said  he  would  lead  me  to 
a  friend's  house,  but  advised  me,  as  fever  was  then 
very  prevalent,  to  provide  myself  with  my  own  house- 
linen.  When  evening  came,  I  went  to  the  appointed 
house,  where  I  found  a  very  beautiful  young  woman 
awaiting  my  arrival.  She  was  attired  in  a  charming 
head-dress,  and  wore  the  finest  linens.  Her  tiny  feet 
were  adorned  with  sUppers,  worked  in  gold  and  silk ; 
and  her  person  was  covered  with  a  loose  mantle  of  the 
softest  satin  textura  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  never 
saw  a  more  charming  person.  In  the  morning  I  asked 
when  I  could  see  her  again ;  as  it  was  then  Thursday 
night,  and  it  was  not  my  intention  to  leave  the  town 
before  the  following  Sunday. 

"  She  replied  that  she  was  more  anxious  for  a  fresh 
appointment  than  I  could  be,  but  that  it  would  be 
impracticable  unless  I  could  postpone  my  departure ; 
as  I  could  only  see  her  on  Sunday  night.  To  this  I 
made  some  difficulty,  which  caused  her  to  complain 
that  I  was  tired  of  her,  and  therefore  wished  to  set  out 
on  Sunday ;  *  but,'  she  added, '  you  will  soon  think  of 
me  again,  and  will  be  glad  to  forfeit  a  day  in  order 
to  pass  a  night  with  me.' 

"  I  was  easily  persuaded.  I  promised  to  stay  during 
Sunday,  and  to  meet  her  in  the  evening  at  the  same 
place.  She  answered  me  as  follows:  'I  am  quite 
aware,  that  on  your  account  I  have  come  to  a  house 
of  ill-repute ;  but  I  have  done  this  in  obedience  to  an 
irresistible  desire  to  enjoy  your  society.  But  so  great 
an  indiscretion  cannot  be  repeated.  I  shall  excite  the 
jealousy  of  my  husband,  though  one  might  risk  even 
that  for  the  satisfaction  of  an  irresistible  passion.  For 
your  sake  I  have  come  to  this  house,  which  has  been 
made  respectable  by  your  presence.  But,  if  you  desire 
to  see  me  again,  you  must  meet  me  at  the  residence  of 
my  aunt.' 

*'She  described  the  hou9e  with  great  particularity. 
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and  then  added,  'I  shall  expect  you  at  ten  o'clock. 
From  that  time  tiU  midnight  the  door  shall  be  open. 
Ton  will  find  a  small  entrance,  throng  which  yon 
must  advance ;  as  my  aunt's  door  is  at  the  farther  end. 
You  will  then  see  a  flight  of  stairs  opposite  to  you. 
They  lead  to  the  first  floor,  and  there  I  shall  be  expect- 
ing you  with  open  arm&' 

"I  made  aU  my  arrangements.  I  sent  away  my 
things,  dismissed  my  servants,  and  waited  impatiently 
the  arrival  of  Sunday  night,  when  I  was  to  see  my 
charming  companion  once  more.  At  ten  o'clock  I  was 
at  the  appointed  place.  I  found  the  door  she  had 
described,  close  shut,  and  observed  hghts  in  the  house, 
which  seemed  every  now  and  then  to  blaze  up  into  a 
flama  I  knocked  impatiently  in  order  to  announce 
my  arrival,  and  was  immediately  saluted  by  the  hoarse 
voice  of  a  man  inquiring  what  I  wanted.  I  retired 
disappointed,  and  paced  restlessly  up  and  down  the 
street.  At  length  I  returned  to  the  house,  and  found 
the  door  then  wide  open.  I  hurried  through  the  pas- 
sage, and  ascended  the  staira  Judge  of  my  astonish- 
ment at  finding  the  room  occupied  by  two  men,  who 
were  employed  in  burning  a  mattress  and  some  bed- 
clothes; while  I  saw  before  me  two  naked  corpses 
stretched  upon  the  floor.  I  hastened  away  instantly, 
and,  in  rushing  down  stairs,  knocked  against  two  men 
carrying  a  coffin,  who  asked  me  angrily  what  I  wanted. 
I  drew  my  sword  to  protect  myself,  and  finally  reached 
my  home  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement.  I 
swallowed  half  a  dozen  glasses  of  wine,  as  a  preserva- 
tive against  the  fever,  and  on  the  following  day  con- 
tinued my  journey. 

"  All  the  inquiries  I  afterward  instituted  to  discover 
who  this  woman  was  were  in  vain.  I  even  visited  the 
shop  where  'The  Two  Angels*  were  painted,  but  the 
newcomers  could  not  inform  who  their  predecessors 
bad  been.     The  chief  character  in  this  adventure  was 
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doubtless  a  person  from  the  lower  orders ;  but  I  can 
assure  you,  that,  but  for  the  disagreeable  finale,  it 
would  have  proved  one  of  the  most  delightful  inci- 
dents that  has  ever  happened  to  me,  and  that  I  never 
think  of  my  charming  heroine  without  feelings  of  the 
warmest  affection/' 

Charles  observed,  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  anec- 
dote, that  the  mystery  which  enveloped  the  story  was 
not  easily  explained.  The  woman  might  either  have 
died  of  the  fever,  or  have  kept  away  from  the  house 
on  account  of  the  infection. 

"But,  if  she  were  alive,"  answered  Charles,  "she 
would  have  met  her  lover  in  the  street;  as  no  fear 
could,  under  the  circumstances,  have  kept  her  from 
him.  I  fear,"  he  added, "  that  her  corpse  was  stretched 
on  the  floor." 

"  Oh !  no  more  of  this,"  said  Louisa :  *  this  story  is 
too  frightful.  What  a  night  we  shall  pass,  if  we  retire 
with  our  imaginations  full  of  these  pictures  1 " 

"I  recollect  an  anecdote,"  interrupted  Charles; 
''which  is  of  a  more  cheerful  description,  and  which 
the  same  Bassompierre  relates  of  some  of  his  ancestors 

"A  very  beautiful  woman,  who  loved  one  of  her 
relations  passionately,  visited  him  every  Monday  at  his 
country-house,  where  they  spent  much  time  together ; 
his  wife  beheving  in  the  meanwhile  that  her  husband 
was  engaged  on  a  hunting-party.  Two  years  uninter- 
ruptedly had  passed  in  this  way,  when,  the  wife's  sus- 
picions being  roused,  she  stole  one  morning  to  the 
country-house,  and  found  her  husband  asleep  with  his 
companion.  Being  unwilling  or  afraid  to  disturb  them, 
she  untied  her  veil,  threw  it  over  the  feet  of  the  sleep- 
ing couple,  and  retired.  When  the  lady  awoke,  and 
observed  the  veil,  she  uttered  a  piercing  cry,  and  with 
loud  lamentations  complained  that  she  would  now 
never  be  able  to  see  her  lover  again.  She  then  took 
leave  of  him,  having  first  given  him  three  presents,  — 
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a  small  fruit-basket,  a  ring,  and  a  goblet,  being  a 
present  for  each  of  his  throe  daughters,  and  desued 
him  to  take  great  care  of  them.  They  were  accepted 
with  thanks,  and  the  children  of  these  three  daughters 
believe  that  they  are  indebted  to  Uieir  respective  gifts 
for  whatever  good  fortune  has  attended  them.** 

"This  somewhat  resembles  the  story  of  the  beau- 
tiful Melusinay  and  such-like  faiiy-tales,"  observed 
Louisa. 

"  But  there  is  just  such  a  tradition  in  our  family," 
said  Frederick,  *  and  we  have  possession  of  a  similar 
talisman.* 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Charles. 

'  That  is  a  secret,"  replied  the  former.  **  It  can  be 
told  to  no  one  but  the  eldest  son,  and  that  during  the 
lifetime  of  his  father;  and  he  is  then  to  hold  the 
charm." 

"  Are  you  the  present  possessor  ? "  inquired  Louisa. 

"  I  have  told  too  much  already,"  answered  Frederick, 
as  he  lighted  his  candle,  previous  to  retiring. 

The  family  had  assembled  for  breakfast  according  to 
their  usual  custom,  and  the  baroness  afterward  took 
her  seat  at  her  embroidery-frame.  After  a  short 
silence  the  clergyman  observed,  with  a  slight  smile, 
"  It  is  seldom  indeed  that  singers,  poets,  or  story-tellers, 
who  enter  into  an  agreement  to  amuse  a  company,  do 
it  at  the  right  time :  they  often  require  pressing,  when 
they  should  begin  voluntarily;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  frequently  eager  and  urgent  to  com- 
mence at  a  time  when  the  entertainment  could  be 
dispensed  with.  I  hope,  however,  to  prove  an  excep- 
tion to  this  custom;  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  know 
whether  it  will  prove  agreeable  to  you  that  I  should 
relate  a  story." 

"  Particularly  so,"  answered  the  baroness ;  "  and  I 
feel  sure  that  I  express  the  general  opinion.  But,  if  it 
is  your  intention  to  relate  an  anecdote  as  a  specimen,  I 
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will  tell  you  for  what  sort  of  story  I  have  no  incli- 
nation. 

''I  take  no  pleasure  in  stories  which,  like  the 
Arabian  Nights,  connect  one  tale  with  another,  and 
so  confound  the  interest  of  both ;  where  the  narrator 
finds  himself  compelled  to  excite  our  attention  by 
interruptions,  and,  instead  of  satisfying  us  by  detailing 
a  course  of  consecutive  adventures,  seeks  to  attract  us 
by  rare  and  often  unworthy  artifices.  I  cannot  but 
censure  the  attempt  of  converting  stories,  which  should 
possess  the  unity  of  a  poem,  into  unmeaning  puzzles, 
which  only  have  the  efiect  of  vitiating  our  taste. 
I  leave  you  to  choose  your  own  subjects ;  but  I  hope 
you  will  pay  a  little  attention  to  the  style,  since 
it  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  members  of  good 
society.  Commence  with  some  narrative  in  which  but 
few  persons  are  concerned  or  few  events  described,  in 
which  the  plot  is  good  and  natural,  though  possessing 
as  much  action  and  contrivance  as  is  necessary,  which 
shall  not  prove  dull,  nor  be  confined  to  one  spot,  but  in 
which  the  action  shall  not  progress  too  rapidly.  Let 
your  characters  be  pleasing,  and,  if  not  perfect,  at  least 
good,  —  not  extravagant,  but  interesting  and  amiable. 
Let  your  story  be  amusing  in  the  narration,  in  order 
that,  when  concluded,  we  may  remember  it  with 
pleasure." 

"  If  I  were  not  well  acquainted  with  you,  gracious 
lady,"  said  the  clergj^man, "  I  should  be  of  opinion  that 
it  is  your  wish,  by  thus  explaining  how  much  you 
require  of  me,  to  bring  my  wares  into  disrepute  before 
I  have  exposed  them  for  sale.  I  see  how  difficult 
it  will  be  to  reach  your  standard  of  excellence.  Even 
now,"  he  continued,  after  a  short  pause,  "  you  compel 
me  to  postpone  the  tale  I  had  intended  to  relate 
till  another  time ;  and  I  fear  I  shall  commit  a  mistake 
in  extemporising  an  anecdote  for  which  I  have  always 
felt  some  partiaUty : 
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"  In  a  seacoast  town  in  Italy  once  lived  a  merchant^ 
who  from  his  youth  had  been  distinguished  for  activity 
and  industry.  He  was,  in  fddition,  a  first-rate  sailor, 
and  had  amassed  considerable  wealth  by  trading  to 
Alexandria,  where  be  was  accustomed  to  purchase  or 
exchange  merchandise,  which  he  afterward  either 
brought  home  or  forwarded  to  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe.  His  fortune  increased  from  year  to  year. 
Business  was  his  greatest  pleasure,  and  he  found  no 
time  for  the  indulgence  of  extravagant  dissipation. 

^His  life  was  employed  in  active  pursuits  of  this 
nature  till  he  was  fifty  years  old ;  and  he  had  been, 
during  all  this  time,  a  total  stranger  to  those  social 
pleasures  with  which  luxurious  citizens  are  accustomed 
to  diversify  their  livea  Even  the  charms  of  the  fair 
sex  had  never  excited  his  attention,  notwithstanding 
the  attractions  of  his  countrywomen.  EQs  knowledge 
of  them  was  confined  to  their  love  for  ornaments 
and  jewelry,  a  taste  of  which  he  never  failed  to  take 
proper  advantage. 

"He  was  surprised,  therefore,  at  the  change  which 
took  place  in  his  disposition,  when,  after  a  long  voyage, 
his  richly  laden  ship  entered  the  port  of  h^  native 
town,  upon  the  occurrence  of  a  great  festival  in  which 
the  children  of  the  place  took  a  prominent  part.  The 
youths  and  maideus  had  attended  the  church  in  their 
gayest  attire,  and  had  joined  in  the  sacred  processions. 
They  afterward  mingled  through  the  town  in  separate 
companies,  or  dispersed  through  the  country  in  search 
of  amusements ;  or  they  assembled  in  the  large  square, 
engaging  in  various  active  pursuits,  and  exhibiting  feats 
of  skill  and  dexterity,  for  which  small  prizes  were 
bestowed. 

"  The  merchant  was  much  pleased  with  all  he  saw. 
But  after  he  had  tor  some  time  observed  the  happiness 
of  the  children,  and  the  deUght  of  their  parents,  and 
witnessed  so  many  persons  in  the  fuU  enjoyment  of 
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present  bliss  and  the  indulgence  of  the  fondest  hopes, 
he  could  not  help  reflecting  upon  the  wretchedness  of 
his  own  condition.  His  own  solitary  home  began  for 
the  first  time  to  be  to  him  a  cause  of  distress,  and  he 
thus  gave  vent  to  his  melancholy  thoughts : 

"  *  Unhappy  being  that  I  am !  Why  are  my  eyes 
opened  so  late?  Why,  in  my  old  age,  do  I  first 
become  acquainted  with  those  blessings  which  alone 
can  ensure  the  happiness  of  mankind  ?  What  toil 
have  I  endured!  What  labours  I  have  borne!  And 
what  have  they  done  for  me?  'Tis  true  my  cellars 
are  filled  with  merchandise,  my  chests  with  valuable 
metals,  and  my  caskets  with  jewelry  and  precious 
stones;  but  these  treasures  can  neither  console  nor 
satisfy  my  heart.  The  more  I  have  the  more  I  want : 
one  coin  requires  another,  and  one  diamond  wishes  for 
its  fellow.  I  am  not  the  master  of  my  riches:  they 
command  me  in  imperious  tone.  "  Go  and  get  more !  ** 
they  exclaim.  Gold  delights  in  gold,  and  jewels  in 
their  fellows.  They  have  ruled  me  all  my  life;  and 
now  I  find,  too  late,  that  they  possess  no  real  value. 
Now,  when  age  approaches,  I  begin  for  the  first  time 
to  reflect,  and  to  complain  that  I  enjoy  none  of  the 
treasures  I  possess,  and  that  no  one  will  enjoy  them 
after  me.  Have  I  ever  used  them  to  adorn  the  person 
of  a  beloved  wife,  to  provide  a  marriage-portion  for  a 
daughter  ?  Have  I  ever  by  their  means  enabled  a  son 
to  win  and  to  dower  the  maiden  of  his  heart  ?  Never ! 
None  of  these  treasures  have  ever  enriched  me  or 
mine;  and  what  I  have  collected  with  so  much  toil 
some  stranger,  after  my  death,  will  thoughtlessly 
dissipate. 

"  *  Oh  !  with  what  different  feelings  will  those  happy 
parents  whom  I  see  around  me  assemble  their  children 
this  evening,  praise  their  address,  and  encourage  them 
to  \drtue !  What  joy  have  I  beheld  beaming  from 
their  eyes,  and  what  hopes  from  the  happiness  of  their 
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beloved  ofEBpring !  And  most  I  ever  be  a  strange  to 
hope  f  Am  I  grown  gray  ?  Is  it  not  enough  to  see 
my  eiTor  before  the  final  evening  of  my  days  arrives  ? 
No :  in  my  ripe  years  it  is  not  foolidi  to  dream  of  lova 
I  vrill  enrich  a  fair  maiden  wiUi  my  wealth,  and  make 
her  happy.  And,  should  my  house  ever  become  blessed 
with  cldldren,  those  late  fruits  will  render  me  happy, 
instead  of  proving  a  plague  and  a  torment.;  as  they 
often  do  to  those  who  too  early  receive  such  gifts  from 
Heaven.' 

**  Thus  communing  with  himself  he  silently  formed 
bis  determination.  He  then  called  two  of  his  intimate 
companions^  and  opened  Ids  mind  to  them.  They  were 
ever  ready  to  aid  him  in  all  emergencies^  and  were  not 
vranting  upon  the  present  occasion.  They  hastened, 
therefore,  into  the  town,  to  make  inquiries  after  the 
fairest  and  most  beautiful  maidens;  for  they  knew 
their  master  was  a  man  who,  whatever  goods  he  might 
wish  to  acquire,  would  never  be  satisfied  with  any  but 
the  best  He  was  himself  active,  went  about,  iaquired, 
saw,  and  listened,  and  soon  found  what  he  sought  in 
the  person  of  a  young  maiden  about  sixteen  years  of 
age,  accomplished  and  well  educated.  Her  person  and 
disposition  pleased  him,  and  gave  him  every  hope  of 
happiness.  In  fact,  at  this  time  no  maiden  in  the 
whole  town  was  more  admired  for  her  beauty. 

"*  After  a  short  delay,  during  which  the  most  perfect 
independence  of  his  intended  bride,  not  only  during  his 
own  life,  but  after  his  decease,  was  secured,  the  nuptial 
ceremony  was  performed  with  great  pomp  and  tri- 
umph; and  from  that  day  the  merehant  felt  himself, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  in  actual  possession  and 
enjoyment  of  his  riches.  His  rarest  and  most  costly 
silks  were  devoted  to  the  adornment  of  his  bride,  and 
his  diamonds  gleamed  more  brilliantly  upon  the  neck 
and  amid  the  tresses  of  his  love  than  they  had  ever 
•hone  in  bis  caskets ;  and  bis  rings  acquired  an  inex- 
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pressible  value  from  the  beauty  of  the  hand  by  which 
they  were  adorned.  And  thus  he  felt  that  he  was  not 
only  as  w^thy  as  before,  but  even  wealthier ;  and  all 
he  possessed  acquired  a  new  value  from  being  shared 
with  her  he  loved.  The  happy  couple  spent  a  year 
together  in  the  most  perfect  contentment,  and  he 
seemed  to  experience  a  real  joy  in  having  exchanged 
his  active  and  wandering  course  of  life,  for  the  calm 
content  of  domestic  bliss.  But  he  could  not  so  easily 
divest  himself  of  his  nature,  and  found  that  a  habit 
acquired  in  early  youth,  though  it  may  for  a  time 
be  interrupted,  can  never  be  completely  laid  asida 

"  After  some  time  the  sight  of  some  of  his  old  com- 
panions, when  they  had  safely  brought  their  ships  into 
harbour  after  a  long  and  perilous  voyage,  excited  anew 
the  love  of  his  former  pursuits;  and  he  b^an  now, 
even  in  the  company  of  his  bride,  to  experience  sen- 
sations of  restlessness  and  discontent.  These  feelings 
increased  daily,  and  were  gradually  converted  into  so 
intense  a  longing  for  his  old  course  of  life,  that  at 
last  he  became  positively  miserable;  and  a  serious 
illness  was  the  result. 

"  *  What  will  now  become  of  me  ? '  he  asked  himself.^ 
'  I  learn  too  late  the  folly  of  entering  in  old  age  upon 
a  new  system  of  life.  How  can  we  separate  ourselves 
from  our  thoughts  and  our  habits  ?  What  have  I  done  ? 
Once  I  possessed  the  perfect  freedom  which  a  bird 
enjoys  in  open  air,  and  now  I  am  imprisoned  in  a 
dwelling  with  all  my  wealth  and  jewels  and  my 
beauteous  wifa  I  thought  thus  to  win  contentment 
and  enjoy  my  riches,  but  I  feel  that  I  lose  everything 
so  long  as  I  cannot  increase  my  stores.  Unjustly  are 
men  considered  fools  who  add  to  their  wealth  by 
ceaseless  activity,  for  activity  itself  is  happiness;  and 
riches  themselves  are  valueless  in  comparison  with  titd 
delight  of  the  toil  by  which  they  are  acquired.  >I  am 
wretched  from  idleness,  sick  from  inactivity ;  and,  if  I 
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do  not  determine  upon  some  other  course,  I  may  soon 
bid  farewell  to  life. 

"  *  I  know,  however,  how  much  I  risk  in  separating 
from  a  young  and  lovely  wife.  I  know  how  unjust  it 
is  to  win  the  affections  of  a  charming  maiden,  and,  after 
a  brief  possession,  to  abandon  her  to  the  wearisome 
society  of  her  own  desires  and  emotions  I  know,  even 
now,  how  many  vain  and  frivolous  youths  display  their 
conceited  persons  before  my  window&  I  know  that  in 
church,  and  in  the  public  promenades,  they  seek  to 
attract  the  notice  and  engage  the  attention  of  my  wife. 
What  may  not  take  place,  then,  if  I  absent  myself  ? 
Can  I  hope  for  the  intervention  of  some  miracle  to 
save  her  from  her  almost  inevitable  fate?  It  were 
vain  to  expect  that  at  her  age  and  with  her  warm 
affections  she  can  withstand  the  seductions  of  love. 
If  I  depart,  I  know  that  upon  my  return  I  shall  have 
lost  the  attachment  of  my  wife,  and  that  she  will 
have  forfeited  her  fidelity,  and  tarnished  the  honour  of 
my  house.' 

"  These  reflections  and  doubts,  to  which  he  for  some 
time  had  become  a  prey,  embittered  his  condition  ten- 
fold. His  wife,  no  less  than  his  relations  and  friends, 
sympathised  deeply  with  him,  without  being  able  to 
comprehend  the  cause  of  his  illness.  At  length  he 
sou^t  relief  from  his  own  thoughts,  and  thus  com- 
muned with  himself :  '  Fool !  to  distress  myself  so 
much  about  the  protection  of  a  wife  whom,  if  my  ill- 
ness continues,  I  must  leave  behind  me  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  another.  Is  it  not  better  to  preserve  my  life, 
even  though  in  the  effort  I  risk  the  loss  of  the  greatest 
treasure  a  woman  can  possess  ?  How  many  find  their 
very  presence  ineffectual  to  preser\'e  this  treasure,  and 
patiently  endure  a  privation  they  cannot  prevent !  Why 
cannot  you  summon  up  courage  to  be  independent  of 
so  precarious  a  blessing,  since  upon  this  resolution  youi 
very  existence  depends  ? ' 
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"  He  felt  invigorated  by  these  thoughts,  and  forth- 
with summoned  together  his  former  crew.  He  in- 
structed them  to  charter  a  vessel  without  delay,  to 
load  it,  and  hold  themselves  ready  to  set  sail  with  the 
first  favourable  wind.  He  then  unburdened  himself  to 
his  wife  in  the  following  terms : 

"'Be  not  astonished  at  any  commotion  you  may 
shortly  observe  in  our  house,  but  conclude  thence  that 
I  am  making  preparations  for  a  journey.  Be  not  over- 
come with  grief  when  I  inform  you  that  I  am  once  more 
bent  upon'  a  sea-voyaga  The  love  I  bear  you  is  still 
unchanged,  and  wUl  doubtless  remain  so  during  my 
life.  I  am  sensible  of  the  bliss  I  have  enjoyed  in  your 
society,  and  should  feel  it  still  more  powerfully,  but  for 
the  silent  censures  of  idleness  and  inactivity  with  which 
my  conscience  reproves  me.  My  old  disposition  returns, 
and  my  former  habits  are  still  ahve.  Let  me  once 
more  visit  the  markets  of  Alexandria,  to  which  I  shall 
repair  with  the  greater  joy,  because  I  can  there  procure 
for  you  the  richest  merchandise  and  most  valuable 
treasures.  I  leave  you  in  possession  of  all  my  for- 
tune and  of  all  my  goods :  make  use  of  them  without 
restraint,  and  enjoy  yourself  in  the  company  of  your 
relatives  and  friends.  The  period  of  our  separation  will 
pass  by,  and  we  shall  meet  again  with  joy.' 

"  Dissolved  in  tears,  his  loving  wife  assured  him,  with 
the  most  tender  endearments,  that  during  his  absence 
she  would  never  be  able  to  enjoy  one  happy  moment, 
and  entreated  him,  since  she  wished  neither  to  control 
nor  to  detain  him,  that  she  might,  at  least,  share  his 
affectionate  thoughts  during  the  sad  time  of  their 
separation. 

"  He  then  gave  some  general  directions  on  business 
and  household  matters,  and  added,  after  a  short  pause, 
'  I  have  something  to  say,  which  lies  hke  a  burden 
upon  my  heart ;  and  you  must  permit  me  to  utter  it : 
I  only  implore  you  earnestly  not  to  misinterpret  my 
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weaanng,  bat  in  my  anxiety  for  you  to  diBcetn  my 
lova* 

*'I  can  guess  yoor  thoughts/  intenupted  his  wife: 
'  yon  aie  snspicioas  of  me,  I  know ;  and,  aftor  the  fash- 
ion of  men,  yon  always  rail  at  the  nniversal  weakness 
of  our  sex.  I  am,  it  is  troe,  young,  and  of  a  cheerful 
disposition;  and  you  fear  lest,  in  your  absence,  I  be 
found  inconstant  and  unfaithful  I  do  not  find  &ult 
with  your  suspicions ;  it  is  the  habit  of  your  sex :  but 
if  I  know  my  own  heart,  I  may  assure  you  that  I  am 
not  so  susceptible  of  impressions  as  to  be  induced 
lightly  to  stray  from  the  paths  of  love  and  duty, 
throu^  which  I  have  hitherto  journeyed.  Fear  not : 
you  shall  find  your  wife  as  true  and  faithful  on  your 
T^;um  as  you  have  ever  found  her  hitherto,  wh^i  you 
have  come  to  her  arms  at  evening  after  a  short  absenca' 

*"!  believe  the  truth  of  the  sentiments  you  utter,' 
added  the  husband,  *  and  I  beseech  you  to  be  constant 
to  them.  But  let  us  conceive  the  possibility  of  the 
worst  Why  should  we  shrink  from  it?  You  know 
yourself  how  the  beauty  of  your  person  attracts  the 
admiration  of  all  our  young  fellow-citizens.  During 
my  absence  they  will  be  more  attentive  to  you  than 
ever.  They  will  redouble  their  efforts  to  attract  and 
please  you.  The  image  of  your  husband  will  not  prove 
as  effective  as  his  presence  in  banishing  them  from  my 
doors  and  from  your  heart.  I  know  you  are  a  noble 
being ;  but  the  blandishments  of  love  are  powerful,  and 
oftentimes  overcome  the  firmest  resolutions.  Interrupt 
me  not.  Your  very  thoughts  of  me  during  my  absence 
may  inflame  your  passions.  I  may,  for  some  time,  con- 
tinue to  be  the  object  of  your  dearest  wishes ;  but  who 
can  foretell  what  opportunities  may  occur,  and  allow  a 
stranger  to  enjoy  those  privileges  which  were  destined 
for  me?  Be  not  impatient,  I  beseech  you,  but  hear 
me  out 

**  *  Should  that  time  arrive,  the  possibility  of  which 
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you  deny,  and  which  I  am  by  no  means  anxious  to 
hasten,  in  which  you  feel  that  you  need  society,  and 
can  no  longer  defer  the  requirements  of  love,  then 
make  me  one  promise.  Permit  no  thoughtless  youth 
to  supplant  me,  whatever  may  be  the  attractions  of 
his  person ;  for  such  lovers  are  more  dangerous  to  the 
honour  than  to  the  virtue  of  a  woman.  Incited  rather 
by  vanity  than  by  love,  they  seek  the  general  favours 
of  the  sex,  and  are  ever  ready  to  transfer  their  transi- 
tory affections.  If  you  wish  for  the  society  of  a  friend, 
look  out  for  one  who  is  worthy  of  the  name,  whose 
modesty  and  discretion  understands  the  art  of  exalting 
the  joys  of  love  by  the  virtue  of  secrecy.' 

"His  beautiful  wife  could  suppress  her  agony  no 
longer,  and  the  tears  which  she  had  till  now  restrained 
flowed  in  copious  torrents  from  her  eyes.  *  Whatever 
may  be  your  opinion  of  me,*  she  cried,  after  a  passion- 
ate embrace,  *  nothing  can  be  at  this  hour  farther  from 
my  thoughts  than  the  crime  you  seem  to  consider,  as 
it  were,  inevitable.  If  such  an  idea  ever  suggests  itself 
to  my  imagination,  may  the  earth  in  that  instant  open, 
and  swallow  me  up,  and  for  ever  vanish  all  hope  of  that 
joy  which  promises  a  blessed  immortality !  Banish  this 
mistrust  from  your  bosom,  and  let  me  enjoy  the  full 
and  delightful  hope  of  seeing  you  again  return  to  these 
arms.' 

"Having  left  untried  no  effort  to  comfort  and 
console  his  wife,  he  set  sail  the  next  day.  His 
voyage  was  prosperous,  and  he  soon  arrived  in  Alex- 
andria. 

"  In  the  meantime  our  heroine  lived  in  the  tranquil 
enjoyment  of  a  large  fortune,  in  possession  of  every 
luxury;  though,  with  the  exception  of  her  relatives 
and  immediate  friends,  no  person  was  admitted  to  her 
society.  The  business  of  her  absent  husband  was  dis- 
charged by  trustworthy  servants ;  and  she  inhabited  a 
large  mansion,  in  whose  splendid  rooms  she  was  able 
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to  enjoy  the  daily  pleasure  of  recalling  the  lememfaranoe 
of  his  lova 

«*  But,  notwithstanding  her  qui^  and  retired  mode  of 
life,  the  young  gallants  of  the  town  did  not  long  remain 
inactiva  They  frequented  the  street,  passed  incessantly 
before  her  windows,  and  in  the  evening  sought  to  attract 
her  attention  by  means  of  music  and  serenades.  The 
pretty  prisoner,  although  she  at  first  found  these  atteur 
tions  troublesome  and  annoying,  gradually  became  recon- 
ciled to  the  vexation;  and,  when  the  long  evenings 
arrived,  she  b^an  to  consider  the  serenades  in  the 
li^t  of  an  agreeable  entertainment,  and  could  scarcely 
suppress  an  occasional  sigh,  which,  strictly  speaking, 
belonged  to  her  absent  husband. 

''But  her  unknown  admirers,  instead  of  gradually 
wearying  in  their  attentions,  as  she  had  once  expected, 
became  more  assiduous  in  their  devotion.  She  b^an, 
at  last,  to  recognise  the  oft-repeated  instruments  and 
voices,  to  grow  familiar  with  the  melodies  and  to  feel 
curious  to  know  the  names  of  her  most  constant  sere- 
naders.  She  might  innocently  indulge  so  harmless  a 
curiosity.  She  now  peeped  occasionally  through  her 
curtains  and  half-closed  shutters,  to  notice  the  pedes- 
trians, and  to  observe  more  particularly  the  youths 
whose  eyes  were  constantly  directed  toward  her  win- 
dows. They  were  invariably  handsome,  and  fashion- 
ably dressed ;  but  their  manner  and  whole  deportment 
were  unmistakably  marked  by  frivolity  and  vanity. 
They  seemed  more  desirous  of  making  themselves  re- 
markable by  directing  their  attention  to  the  house  of 
so  beautiful  a  woman,  than  of  displaying  toward  her  a 
feeling  of  peculiar  respect 

* '  Really,'  the  lady  would  sometimes  say  to  herself 
in  a  tone  of  raillery, '  really  my  husband  showed  a  deal 
of  penetration.  The  condition  under  which  he  allowed 
me  to  enjoy  the  privil^e  of  a  lover  excludes  all  those 
who  care  in  the  least  for  me,  or  to  whom  I  am  likely 
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to  take  a  fancy.  He  seems  to  have  well  understood 
that  prudence,  modesty,  and  silence  are  qualities  which 
belong  to  demure  old  age,  when  men  can  value  the 
understanding,  but  are  incapable  of  awakening  the 
fancy  or  exciting  the  desires.  I  am  pretty  sure,  at 
least,  that,  amongst  the  youths  who  lay  perpetual  siege 
to  my  mansion,  there  is  not  one  entitled  to  my  con- 
fidence ;  and  those  who  might  lay  some  claim  to  that 
virtue  fall  lamentably  short  in  other  attractions.' 

**  Supported  by  these  reflections,  she  allowed  herself 
to  take  daily  more  and  more  pleasure  in  the  music  and 
in  the  attentions  of  her  young  admirers ;  till  at  length, 
unperceived  by  herself,  there  gradually  sprung  up  in 
her  bosom  a  restless  desire,  which  she  struggled  to  re- 
sist wh^n  it  was  already  too  late.  Solitude  and  idle- 
ness, combined  with  comfort  and  luxury,  gave  birth 
to  an  unruly  passion  long  before  its  thoughtless  victim 
had  any  suspicion  of  her  danger. 

"Amongst  the  numerous  endowments  of  her  hus- 
band, she  now  saw  ample  reason  to  admire  his  profound 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  mankind,  and  his 
thorough  acquaintance  with  woman's  heart  She  now 
perceived  that  that  had  occurred,  the  possibihty  of 
which  she  had  formerly  so  strenuously  denied,  and 
acknowledged  his  wisdom  in  preaching  the  necessity 
of  prudence  and  caution.  But  what  could  these  virtues 
avail,  where  pitiless  chance  seemed  to  be  in  conspiracy 
with  her  own  unaccountable  passions?  How  could 
she  select  one  from  a  crowd  of  strangers  ?  and  was  she 
permitted,  in  case  of  disappointment,  to  make  a  second 
choice  ? 

"  Innumerable  thoughts  of  this  nature  increased  the 
perplexity  of  our  soUtary  heroine.  In  vain  she  sought 
recreation,  and  tried  to  forget  herself.  Her  mind  was 
perpetually  excited  by  agreeable  objects,  and  her  im- 
agination thus  became  impressed  with  the  most  delight- 
ful pictures  of  fancied  happiness. 
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*  In  this  state  of  mind,  ahe  was  infonned  one  day 
bj  a  relation,  amongst  other  pieces  of  news,  that  a 
yoong  lawyer  who  had  just  finished  his  studies  at 
Bologna  had  lately  arrived  in  his  native  town.  His 
talents  were  the  topic  of  g^eral  admiration  and  en- 
cominnL  His  universal  knowledge  was  accompanied 
by  a  modesty  and  reserve  very  uncommon  in  youth, 
and  Ids  personal  attractions  were  of  a  hig^  order.  In 
his  oflBce  cl  procurator  he  had  already  wcm,  not  only 
the  confidence  of  the  public,  but  the  respect  of  the 
judges.  He  had  daily  business  to  transact  at  the  court- 
house, so  great  was  the  increase  of  his  professional 
practica 

**  Our  heroine  could  not  hear  the  talents  of  this  youth 
so  generally  extolled,  without  feeling  a  wish  to  become 
acquainted  with  him,  accompanied  by  a  secret  hope 
that  he  mi^t  prove  a  person  upon  v^om,  in  conformity 
with  the  permission  of  her  husband,  she  might  bestow 
her  heart.  She  soon  learned  that  he  passed  her  dwell- 
ing daily,  on  his  way  to  the  court-house;  and  she 
carefully  watched  for  the  hour  when  the  lawyers  were 
accustomed  to  assemble  for  the  discharge  of  business. 
With  beating  heart  she  at  length  saw  him  pass ;  and 
if  his  handsome  figure  and  youthful  attractions,  on  the 
one  hand,  excited  her  admiration,  his  apparent  reserve 
and  modesty,  on  the  other,  gave  her  much  reason  for 
doubt  and  anxiety.  For  several  days  she  watched  him 
silently,  till  at  length  she  was  no  longer  able  to  resist 
her  desire  to  attract  his  attention.  She  dressed  with 
care,  went  out  upon  the  balcony,  and  marked  his  ap- 
proach with  feelings  of  suspense.  But  she  grew  trou- 
bled, and,  indeed,  felt  ashamed,  when  she  saw  him 
pass,  in  contemplative  mood,  with  thoughtful  steps  and 
downcast  eyes,  pursuing  his  quiet  way,  without  deign- 
ing to  bestow  the  slightest  notice  upon  her.  Vainly 
did  she  endeavour  thus  to  win  his  attention  for  several 
successive  days.     In  the  same  undeviating  course  he 
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continued  to  pass  by,  without  raising  his  eyes,  or  look- 
ing to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  But,  the  more  she 
observed  him,  the  more  did  he  appear  to  be  the  very 
one  she  needed.  Her  wish  to  know  him  now  grew 
stronger,  and  at  length  became  irresistible.  What !  she 
thought  within  herself :  when  my  noble,  sensible  hus- 
band actually  foresaw  the  extremity  to  which  his 
absence  would  reduce  me,  when  his  keen  perception 
knew  that  I  could  not  live  without  a  friend,  must  I 
droop  and  pine  away  at  the  very  time  when  fortune 
provides  me  with  one  whom  not  only  my  own  heart, 
but  even  my  husband,  would  choose,  and  in  whose 
society  I  should  be  able  to  enjoy  the  delights  of  love 
in  inviolable  secrecy  ?  Fool  should  I  be,  to  miss  such 
an  opportunity ;  fool,  to  resist  the  powerful  impulses 
of  love ! 

"  With  such  reflections  did  she  endeavour  to  decide 
upon  some  fixed  course,  and  she  did  not  long  remain 
a  prey  to  uncertainty.  It  happened  with  her,  as  it 
usually  does  with  every  one  who  is  conquered  by  a 
passion,  that  she  looked  without  apprehension  upon  all 
such  trifling  objections  as  shame,  fear,  timidity,  and 
duty,  and  came  at  length  to  the  bold  resolution  of 
sending  her  servant-maid  to  the  young  lawyer  at  any 
risk,  and  inviting  him  to  visit  her. 

"  The  servant  found  him  in  the  company  of  several 
friends,  and  delivered  her  message  punctually  in  the 
terms  in  which  she  had  been  instructed.  The  procu- 
rator was  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  invitation.  He 
had  known  the  merchant  previously,  was  aware  of  his 
absence  at  present,  and  presumed  that  the  lady  re- 
quired the  aid  of  his  professional  services  about  some 
important  matter  of  business.  He  promised  the  ser- 
vant, therefore,  that  he  would  wait  upon  her  mistress 
without  delay.  The  latter  heard  with  unspeakable 
joy,  that  she  would  soon  be  allowed  an  opportunity  of 
seeing   and  speaking  to  her  beloved.     She   prepared 
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carefully  for  his  reception,  and  had  her  rooms  arranged 
with  the  utmost  elegance.  Orange-leaves  and  flowers 
were  strewn  around  in  profusion,  and  the  most  costly 
fomiture  was  displayed  for  the  occasion.  And  thus 
the  brief  intervening  time  hastened  by,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  unbearable. 

''Who  can  describe  the  emotion  with  which  she 
witnessed  his  arrival,  or  her  agitation  upon  inviting 
him  to  take  a  seat  at  her  side  ?  She  hesitated  bow  to 
address  him  now  that  he  had  arrived,  and  found  a 
diflBculty  in  remembering  what  she  had  to  say.  He 
sat  still  and  silent  At  length  she  took  courage  and 
addressed  him,  not  without  some  visible  perplexity. 

" '  I  understand,  sir,  that  you  are  but  lately  returned 
to  your  native  city ;  and  I  learn  that  you  are  univer- 
sally admired  as  a  talented  and  incomparable  man.  I 
am  ready  to  bestow  my  utmost  confidence  upon  you, 
in  a  matter  of  extraordinary  importcmce,  but  which, 
upon  reflection,  would  seem  adapted  rather  for  the  ear 
of  the  confessor  than  that  of  the  lawyer.  I  have  been 
for  some  years  married  to  a  husband  who  is  both  rich 
and  honourable,  and  who,  as  long  as  we  have  lived 
together,  has  never  ceased  to  tenderly  love  me,  and 
of  whom  I  should  not  have  a  single  word  of  complaint 
to  utter,  if  an  irresistible  desire  for  travel  and  trade  had 
not  torn  him,  for  some  time,  from  my  arms. 

**  <  Being  a  sensible  and  just  man,  he  no  doubt  felt 
conscious  of  the  injury  his  absence  must  necessarily 
inflict  upon  ma  He  knew  that  a  young  wife  cannot 
be  preserved  like  jewelry  and  pearls.  He  knew  that 
she  resembles  a  garden,  full  of  the  choicest  fruits, 
which  would  be  lost,  not  only  to  him,  but  to  every 
one  else,  if  the  door  were  kept  locked  for  years.  For 
this  reason,  he  addressed  me  in  serious  but  friendly 
tones  before  his  departure,  and  assured  me,  that  he 
knew  I  should  not  be  able  to  live  without  the  society 
of  a  friend,  and  therefore  not  only  permitted,  but  made 
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me  promise,  that  I  would,  in  a  free  and  unrestrained 
manner,  follow  the  inclination  which  I  should  soon 
find  springing  up  within  my  heart.' 

''  She  paused  for  a  moment ;  but  an  eloquent  look, 
which  the  young  lawyer  directed  toward  her,  encouraged 
her  to  proceed. 

*'  *  One  only  condition  was  impi  ^ed  upon  me  by  my 
indulgent  husband.  He  recommended  me  to  use  the 
most  extreme  caution,  and  impressed  upon  me  strongly 
the  necessity  of  choosing  a  steady,  prudent,  silent,  and 
confidential  friend.  But  you  will  excuse  my  con- 
tinuing,—  excuse  the  embarrassment  with  which  I 
must  confess  how  I  have  been  attracted  by  your  numer- 
ous accomplishments,  and  divine  from  the  confidence 
I  have  reposed  in  you  the  nature  of  my  hopes  and 
wishes.' 

"  The  worthy  young  lawyer  was  silent  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  replied,  in  a  thoughtful  tone,  *  I  am 
deeply  indebted  for  the  high  mark  of  confidence  with 
which  you  both  honour  and  deUght  me.  I  wish  to 
convince  you  that  I  am  not  imworthy  of  your  favour. 
But  let  me  first  answer  you  in  a  professional  capacity : 
and  I  must  confess  my  admiration  for  your  husband, 
who  so  clearly  saw  the  nature  of  the  injustice  he 
committed  against  you ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
this,  —  that  a  husband  who  leaves  his  young  wife,  in 
order  to  visit  distant  countries,  must  be  viewed  in  the 
light  of  a  man  who  relinquishes  a  valuable  treasure, 
to  which,  by  his  own  conduct,  he  abandons  all  manner 
of  claiuL  And  as  the  first  finder  may  then  lawfully 
take  possession,  so  I  hold  it  to  be  natural  and  just, 
that  a  young  woman,  under  the  circumstances  you 
describe,  should  bestow  her  afi'ections  and  herself, 
without  scruple,  upon  any  friend  who  may  prove 
worthy  of  her  confidence. 

***But  particularly  when  the  husband,  as  in  this 
case,  conscious   of  the  injustice  he  himself  commitSi 
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expresalj  allows  his  forsaken  wife  a  privilege,  of  which 
he  ooold  not  deprive  her,  it  must  be  dear  that  he  can 
aoffer  no  wrong  from  an  action  to  which  he  has  given 
his  own  consent 

"'Wherefore  if  70a/  continued  the  young  lawyer, 
with  quite  a  diffinent  look  and  the  most  Uvely  em- 
phasis, and  the  most  affectionate  pressure  of  the  hand, 
'  if  you  select  me  for  your  servant,  you  enrich  me  with 
a  happiness,  of  which,  till  now,  I  could  have  formed 
no  conception.  And  be  assured,'  he  added,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  warmly  kissed  her  hand, '  that  you 
could  not  have  found  a  more  true,  loving,  prudent^  and 
devoted  servant' 

*  This  declaration  tranquillised  the  agitated  feeling? 
of  our  tender  heroina  She  at  once  expressed  her  love 
without  reserva  She  pressed  his  hand,  drew  him 
nearer  to  her,  and  reclined  her  head  upon  his  shoulder. 
They  had  remained  but  a  short  time  in  this  position, 
when  he  tried  to  disengage  himself  gently,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  thus,  not  without  emotion :  '  Did  ever 
happy  mortal  find  himself  in  such  embarrassment  ?  I 
am  compelled  to  leave  you,  and  to  do  violence  to 
myself  in  the  very  moment  when  I  might  surrender 
myself  to  the  most  divine  enchantment  I  cannot 
now  partake  the  bliss  which  is  prepared  for  me,  and  I 
earnestly  pray  that  a  temporary  postponement  may 
not  altogether  frustrate  my  fondest  hopea' 

''She  inquired  hastily  the  cause  of  this  strange 
speech. 

« '  When  I  was  in  Bologna,'  he  replied,  *  and  had  just 
completed  my  studies,  preparing  to  enter  upon  the 
practice  of  my  profession,  I  was  seized  with  a  danger- 
ous illness,  from  which  it  appeared,  that,  even  if  I 
should  escape  with  my  life,  my  bodily  and  mental 
faculties  must  sustain  irreparable  injury.  Beduced  to 
despair,  and  tortured  by  the  pangs  of  disease,  I  made  a 
solemn  vow  to  the  Virgin,  that,  should  I  recover,  I 
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would  persist  for  one  whole  year  in  practising  the 
strictest  fast  and  abstinence  from  enjoyment  of  every 
description.  For  ten  months  I  have  already  adhered 
to  my  vow :  and,  considering  the  wonderful  favour  I 
have  enjoyed,  the  time  has  not  passed  wearily ;  and  I 
have  not  found  it  difficult  to  abstain  from  many  ac- 
customed pleasures.  But  the  two  months  which  still 
remain  will  now  seem  an  eternity ;  since,  till  their  ex- 
piration, I  am  forbidden  to  partake  a  happiness  whose 
delights  are  inconceivable.  And,  though  you  may 
think  the  time  long,  do  not,  I  beseech  you,  withdraw 
the  favour  you  have  so  bountifully  bestowed  upon  me.' 

"  Not  much  consoled  by  this  announcement,  she  felt 
a  little  more  encouraged  when  her  friend  added,  after  a 
few  minutes'  reflection,  *  I  scarcely  dare  to  make  a 
proposal,  and  suggest  a  plan,  which  may,  perhaps, 
release  me  a  little  earlier  from  my  vow.  If  I  could 
only  find  some  one  as  firm  and  resolute  as  myself  in 
keeping  a  promise,  and  who  would  divide  with  me  the 
time  that  still  remains,  I  should  then  be  the  sooner 
free;  and  nothing  could  impede  our  enjoyment.  Are 
you  willing,  my  sweet  friend,  to  assist  in  hastening  our 
happiness  by  removing  one-half  of  the  obstacle  which 
opposes  us  ?  I  can  only  share  my  vow  with  one  upon 
whom  I  can  depend  with  full  confidence.  And  it  is 
severe,  —  nothing  but  bread  and  water  twice  a  day, 
and  at  night  a  few  hours'  repose  on  a  hard  bed :  and, 
notwithstanding  my  ince&sant  professional  occupation, 
I  must  devote  many  hours  to  prayer.  If  I  am  obliged 
to  attend  a  party,  I  am  not  thereby  released  from  my 
duty ;  and  I  must  avoid  the  enjoyment  of  every  dainty. 
If  you  can  resolve  to  pass  one  month  in  the  observance 
of  these  rules,  you  will  find  yourself  the  sooner  in  pos- 
session of  your  friend's  society,  which  you  will  relish 
the  more  from  the  consciousness  of  having  deserved  it 
by  your  praiseworthy  resolution.' 

"The  beautiful  lady  was  sorry  to  hear  of  the.diffi- 
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coltj  she  had  to  encoanter ;  bat  the  very  presence  of 
her  beloved  so  increased  her  attachment,  that  no  trial 
which  would  ensure  the  possession  of  so  vahiable  a 
jnize  appeared  to  her  too  difficult  She  therefore 
assured  him,  in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  of  her 
readiness  to  share  the  responsibility  of  his  vow,  and 
addressed  him  thus:  'My  sweet  friend!  the  miracle 
throng  which  you  have  recovered  your  health  is  to 
me  an  event  of  so  much  value  and  importance,  that  it* 
is  not  only  my  duty,  but  my  joy,  to  partake  the  vow 
by  which  you  are  still  bound  I  am  delisted  to  offer 
so  strong  a  proof  of  my  sincerity.  I  will  imitate  your 
example  in  the  strictest  manner;  and,  until  you  dis- 
charge me  from  my  obhgation,  no  consideration  shall 
induce  me  to  stray  from  the  path  you  point  out  to  me.' 
'The  young  lawyer  once  more  repeated  the  condi- 
tions under  which  he  was  willing  to  transfer  to  her  the 
obligation  of  one-half  of  his  vow,  and  then  took  his 
leave,  with  the  assurance  that  he  would  soon  visit  her 
again,  to  inquire  after  her  constancy  and  resolution. 
And  she  was  then  obliged  to  witness  his  departure, 
without  receiving  so  much  as  one  kiss,  or  pressure  of  the 
hand,  and  scarcely  with  a  look  of  ordinary  recognition. 
She  found  some  degree  of  happy  relief  in  the  strange 
employment  which  the  performance  of  her  new  duties 
imposed  upon  her,  for  she  had  much  to  do  in  the  prepa- 
ration for  her  unaccustomed  course  of  lifa  In  the 
first  place,  she  removed  all  the  beautiful  exotics  and 
flowers  which  had  been  procured  to  grace  the  reception 
of  her  beloved.  Then  a  hard  mattress  was  substituted 
for  her  downy  bed,  to  which  she  retired  in  the  evening, 
after  having  scarcely  satisfied  her  hunger  with  a  frugal 
meal  of  bread  and  water.  The  foUowing  morning 
found  her  busily  employed  in  plain  work,  and  in  mak- 
ing a  certain  amount  of  wearing  apparel  for  the  poor 
inmates  of  the  town  hospital  During  this  new  occu- 
pation she  entertained  her  fancy  by  dwelling  upon  the 
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image  of  Her  dear  friend,  and  indulging  Hke  hope 
of  future  happiness;  and  these  thoughts  reconciled 
her  to  the  greatest  privations  and  to  the  humblest 
fara 

'^  At  the  end  of  the  first  week  the  roses  began  to 
fade  from  her  beautiful  cheeks,  her  person  to  fall  away, 
and  her  strength  to  become  weak  and  languid ;  but  a 
visit  from  her  friend  imparted  new  animation  and 
fortitude.  He  encouraged  her  to  persist  in  her  resolu- 
tion, by  the  example  of  his  own  perseverance,  and  by 
showing  her  the  approaching  certainty  of  uninterrupted 
happiness.  His  visit  was  brief,  but  he  promised  to 
return  soon. 

''With  cheerful  resignation  she  continued  her  new 
and  strict  course  of  life,  but  her  strength  soon  deolined 
so  much  that  the  most  severe  illness  could  scarcely 
have  reduced  her  to  such  extreme  weaknesa  Her 
friend,  whose  visit  was  repeated  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
sympathised  with  her  condition,  and  comforted  her  by 
an  assurance  that  one-half  the  period  of  her  trial  was 
already  over.  But  the  severe  fasting,  continual  pray- 
ing, and  incessant  work,  became  every  day  more  un- 
bearable ;  and  her  excessive  abstemiousness  threatened 
to  ruin  the  health  of  one  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
a  Ufe  of  the  greatest  luxury.  At  length  she  found  a 
dif&culty  in  walking,  and  was  compell^,  notwithstand- 
ing the  sultriness  of  the  season,  to  wrap  herself  up  in 
the  warmest  clothing,  to  preserve  even  an  ordinary 
degree  of  heat ;  till  finally  she  was  obliged  to  take  to 
her  bed. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  course  of  her 
reflections  when  she  reflected  on  her  condition  and  on 
this  strange  occurrence,  and  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
her  distress  when  ten  tedious  days  wearily  passed 
without  the  appearance  of  the  friend  for  whose  sake  she 
had  consented  to  make  this  unheard-of  sacrifice.  But 
those  hours  of  trouble  sufficed  to  recall  her  to  reason. 
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and  she  formed  her  resolution.  Her  friend  visited  her 
after  the  lapse  ot  some  few  days  more ;  and  seating  him- 
self at  her  bedside,  upon  the  very  sofa  which  he  had 
occnpied  when  she  made  her  first  declaration  of  love  to 
him,  he  encouraged  and  implored  her,  in  the  most 
tender  and  affectionate  tones,  to  persist  for  a  short  time 
longer:  bat  she  interrupted  him  with  a  sweet  smile, 
and  assured  him  Uiat  she  needed  no  persuasion  to  con- 
tinue, for  a  few  days,  the  performance  of  a  vow  which 
she  knew  full  well  had  been  appointed  for  her  advan- 
taga  *  I  am,  as  yet,  too  feeble,'  she  said, '  to  express 
my  thanks  to  you  as  I  could  wish.  You  have  saved 
me  from  myself.  You  have  restored  me  to  myself; 
and  I  confess,  that  from  this  moment  I  am  indebted  to 
you  for  my  existence.  My  husband  was,  indeed,  gifted 
with  prudence  and  good  sense,  and  well  knew  the 
nature  of  woman's  heart  And  he  was,  moreover,  just 
enou^  not  to  condemn  a  passion  which  he  saw  might 
spring  up  within  my  bosom,  through  his  own  faidt; 
and  he  was  generous  enough  to  make  allowance  for  the 
weakness  of  my  nature.  But  you,  sir,  are  truly  virtu- 
ous and  good.  You  have  taught  me  that  we  possess 
within  us  an  antidote  equivalent  to  the  force  of  our 
passions ;  that  we  are  capable  of  renouncing  luxuries  to 
which  we  have  been  accustomed,  and  of  suppressing 
our  strongest  inclinationa  You  have  taught  me  this 
lesson  by  means  of  hope  and  of  delusion.  Neither  is 
any  longer  necessary :  you  have  made  me  acquainted 
with  the  existence  of  that  ever-living  conscience,  which, 
in  peaceful  silence,  dwells  within  our  souls,  and  never 
ceases  with  gentle  admonitions  to  remind  us  of  its 
presence,  till  its  sway  becomes  irresistibly  acknowl- 
edged. And  now  farewelL  May  your  influence  over 
others  be  as  effective  as  it  has  been  over  me.  Do  not 
confine  your  labours  to  the  task  of  unravelling  legal 
perplexities,  but  show  mankind,  by  your  own  gentle 
guidance  and  example,  that  within  every  bosom  tb^ 
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germ  of  hidden  virtue  lies  concealed.  Esteem  and  fame 
will  be  your  reward;  and,  far  better  than  any  states- 
man or  hero,  you  will  earn  the  glorious  title  of  father 
of  your  country.' " 

"We  must  all  extol  the  character  of  your  young 
lawyer,"  said  the  baroness,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
clergyman's  tale :  "  polished,  wise,  interesting,  and  in- 
structive, I  wish  every  preceptor  were  like  him,  who 
undertakes  to  restrain  or  recall  youth  from  the  path  of 
error.  I  think  such  a  tale  is  peculiarly  entitled  to  be 
styled  a  moral  anecdote.  Eelate  some  more  of  the 
same  nature,  and  your  audience  will  have  ample  reason 
to  be  thankful." 

Clergyman,  I  am  dehghted  that  my  tale  has  earned 
your  approbation,  but  I  am  sorry  you  wish  to  hear 
more  of  such  moral  anecdotes ;  for,  to  say  the  truth, 
this  is  the  first  and  last  of  the  kind. 

Louisa,  It  certainly  does  not  do  you  much  credit, 
to  say  that  your  best  collection  only  furnishes  a  single 
specimen. 

Clergyman,  You  have  not  understood  me.  It  is 
not  the  only  moral  tale  I  can  relate ;  but  they  all  bear 
so  close  a  resemblance,  that  each  would  seem  only  to 
repeat  the  original. 

Louisa.  Eeally,  you  should  give  up  your  paradox- 
ical style,  which  so  much  obscures  your  conversation, 
and  express  yourself  more  clearly. 

Clergyman,  With  pleasure,  then.  No  anecdote 
deserves  to  be  called  moral  which  does  not  pi\)ve 
that  man  possesses  within  himself  that  power  to  sub- 
due his  inclinations  which  may  be  called  out  by  the 
persuasion  of  another.  My  story  teaches  this  doctrine, 
and  no  moral  tale  can  teach  otherwisa 

Louisa,  Then,  in  order  to  act  morally,  I  must  act 
contrary  to  my  inclinations  ? 

Clergyman.     Undoubtedly. 

Louisa,     Even  when  they  are  good  ? 
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CUrgyfMin.  No  inclinations  are  abstractedly  good, 
but  only  so  &r  as  they  effect  good. 

Louisa.  Suppose  I  have  an  inclination  for  benevo- 
lence? 

CUrgyfnaru  Then,  you  should  subdue  your  inclina- 
tion for  benevolence  if  you  find  that  it  ruins  your 
domestic  happiness. 

Louiscu  Suppose  I  felt  an  irresistible  impulse  to 
gratitude? 

CUrgyman.  It  is  wisely  ordained  that  gratitude 
can  never  be  an  impulsa  But  if  it  were,  it  would  be 
better  to  prove  ungrateful  than  to  commit  a  crime 
in  order  to  oblige  your  benefactor. 

Louisa.  Then,  Uiere  may  be  a  thousand  mxxnl 
stories? 

Clergyman.  Yes,  in  your  sensa  But  none  of  them 
would  read  a  lesson  different  from  the  one  our  lawyer 
taught,  and  in  this  sense  there  can  be  but  one  story  of 
the  kind :  you  are  right,  however,  if  you  mean  that  the 
incidents  can  be  varioaa 

Louisa.  If  you  had  expressed  your  meaning  more 
precisely  at  first,  we  should  not  have  disagreed. 

CUrgyman.  And  we  should  have  had  no  conversa- 
tion. Errors  and  misunderstandings  are  the  springs  of 
action,  of  life,  and  of  amusement. 

Louisa^  I  cannot  agree  with  you.  Suppose  a  brave 
man  saves  another  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life :  Is  that 
not  a  moral  action  ? 

Clergyman.  Not  according  to  my  mode  of  thinking. 
But,  suppose  a  cowardly  man  were  to  overcome  his 
fears  and  do  the  same,  that  would  be  a  moral  action. 

Baroness.  I  wish,  my  dear  friend,  you  would  give 
us  some  examples,  and  convince  Louisa  of  the  truth 
of  your  theory.  Certainly,  a  mind  disposed  to  good 
must  delight  us  when  we  become  acquainted  with  it 
Nothing  in  the  world  can  be  more  pleasing  than 
a  mind  under  the  guidance  of  reason  and  conscience 
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If  you  know  a  tale  upon  such  a  subject,  we  should 
like  to  hear  it  I  am  fond  of  stories  which  illustrate 
a  doctrina  They  give  a  better  explanation  of  one's 
meaning  than  d^  words  can  do. 

Cflergynum.  I  certainly  can  relate  some  anecdotes 
of  that  kind,  for  I  have  paid  some  attention  to  those 
qualities  of  the  human  mind. 

Zauisa.  I  would  just  make  one  observation.  I 
must  confess  I  do  not  like  stories  which  oblige  us  to 
travel,  in  imagination,  to  foreign  lands.  Why  must 
every  adventure  take  place  in  Italy,  in  Sicily,  or  in 
the  East?  Are  Naples,  Palermo,  and  Smjrma,  the 
only  places  where  anything  interesting  can  happen  ? 
One  may  transpose  the  scene  of  our  fairy-tales  to 
Ormus  and  Samarcand  for  the  purpose  of  perplexing 
the  imagination ;  but,  if  you  would  instruct  the  under- 
standing or  the  heart,  do  it  by  means  of  domestic 
stories,  —  family  portraits,  —  in  which  we  shall  recog- 
nise our  own  Ukeness;  and  our  hearts  will  more 
readily  sympathise  with  sorrow. 

Clergt/man,  You  shall  be  gratified.  But  there  is 
something  pecuhar,  too,  about  family  stories.  They 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  each  other ;  and,  besides, 
we  daily  see  every  incident  and  situation  of  which 
they  are  capable  fully  worked  out  upon  the  stage. 
However,  I  am  willing  to  make  the  attempt,  and 
shall  relate  a  story,  with  some  of  the  incidents  of 
which  you  are  already  familar ;  and  it  will  only  prove 
interesting  so  far  as  it  is  an  exact  representation  of 
the  picture  in  your  own  minds. 

"We  may  often  observe  in  families,  that  the 
children  inherit,  not  only  the  personal  appearance, 
but  even  the  mental  qualities,  of  their  parents;  and 
it  sometimes  happens  that  one  child  combines  the  dis- 
positions of  both  father  and  mother  in  a  peculiar  and 
remarkable  manner.  • 

"A  youth,  whom  I  may  name   Ferdinand,  w^  a 
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slioiig  infltance  of  this  fact  In  his  appearance  he 
resembled  both  parents,  and  one  could  disfeingnish 
in  his  mind  the  separate  disposition  of  each.  He 
possessed  the  gay,  thoughtless  manner  of  his  &ther 
in  his  strong  desire  to  enjoy  the  present  moment, 
and,  in  most  cases,  to  prefer  himself  to  others;  but  he 
also  inherited  the  tranquil  and  reflective  mind  of  his 
mother,  no  less  than  her  love  for  honesty  and  justice, 
and  a  willingness,  like  her,  perpetually  to  sacrifice 
himself  for  the  advantage  of  others.  To  explain  his 
c(mtradict(»y  conduct  upon  many  occasions,  his  com- 
panions were  often  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  believing 
that  he  had  two  souls.  I  must  pass  by  many  adven- 
tures which  happened  in  his  youth,  and  shall  content 
myself  with  relating  one  anecdote,  which  not  only 
explains  his  diaracter  fully,  but  forms  a  remarkable 
epoch  in  his  life. 

"His  youth  was  passed  in  every  species  of  enjoy- 
ment. His  parents  were  affluent,  and  brought  up 
their  children  extravagantly.  If  the  father  indulged 
in  unreasonable  expenditure,  either  in  company,  at  the 
gaming-table,  or  in  other  dissipations,  it  was  the  habit 
of  the  mother  to  restrain  her  own,  and  the  household 
expenses,  so  as  to  supply  the  deficiency;  though  she 
never  allowed  an  appearance  of  want  to  be  observed. 
Her  husband  was  fortunate  in  his  business;  he  was 
successful  in  several  hazardous  speculations  he  had 
undertaken:  and,  as  he  was  fond  of  society,  he  had 
the  happiness  to  form  many  pleasant  and  advanta- 
geous connections. 

**  The  children  of  a  family  usually  copy  those  mem- 
bers of  the  household  who  seem  to  enjoy  their  lives 
most.  They  see  in  the  example  of  a  father  who 
follows  such  a  course  a  model  worthy  of  imitation; 
and,  as  they  are  seldom  slow  in  obeying  their  inclina- 
tions, their  wishes  and  desires  often  increase  very 
much  in  disproportion  to  their  means  of  enjoyment 
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Obstacles  to  their  gratification  soon  arise:  each  new 
addition  to  the  family  forms  a  new  claim  upon  the 
capabilities  of  the  parents,  who  frequently  surrender 
their  own  pleasures  for  the  sake  of  their  children; 
and,  by  common  consent,  a  more  simple  and  less 
expensive  mode  of  living  is  adopted. 

"Ferdinand  grew  up  with  a  consciousness  of  the 
disagreeable  truth,  that  he  was  often  deprived  of  many 
luxuries  which  his  more  fortunate  companions  enjoyed. 
It  distressed  him  to  appear  inferior  to  any  of  them 
in  the  richness  of  his  apparel,  or  the  liberality  of  his 
expenditure.  He  wished  to  resemble  his  father,  whose 
example  was  daily  before  him,  and  who  appeared  to 
him  a  twofold  model,  —  first,  as  a  parent,  in  whose 
favour  a  son  is  usually  prejudiced;  and,  secondly,  as 
a  man  who  led  a  pleasant  and  luxurious  life,  and  was, 
therefore,  apparently  loved  and  esteemed  by  a  numer- 
ous acquaintance.  It  is  easy  to  suppose  that  all  this 
occasioned  great  vexation  to  his  mother;  but  in  this 
way  Ferdinand  grew  up,  with  his  wants  daily  increas- 
ing, until  at  length,  when  he  had  attained  his  eight- 
eenth year,  his  requirements  and  wishes  were  sadly 
out  of  proportion  to  his  condition. 

"  He  had  hitherto  avoided  contracting  debts ;  for 
this  vice  his  mother  had  impressed  him  with  the 
greatest  abhorrence:  and,  in  order  to  win  his  confi- 
dence, she  had,  in  numerous  instances,  exerted  herself 
to  gratify  his  desires,  and  relieve  him  from  occasional 
embarrassments.  But  it  happened,  unfortunately,  that 
she  was  now  compelled  to  practise  the  most  rigid 
economy  in  her  household  expenditure,  and  this  at  a 
time  when  his  wants,  from  many  causes,  had  increased. 
He  had  commenced  to  enter  more  generally  into  society, 
tried  to  win  the  affections  of  a  very  attractive  girl,  and 
to  rival  and  even  surpass  his  companions  in  the  ele- 
gance of  his  attire.  His  mother,  being  unable  any 
longer  to  satisfy  his  demands,  appealed  to  his  duty 
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and  filial  affection  so  as  to  induce  him  to  restrain  his 
expensesL  He  admitted  the  justice  of  her  expoetula- 
tioDS^  but,  being  unable  to  follow  her  advice,  was 
soon  reduced  to  a  state  of  the  greatest  mental 
embarrassment 

^  Without  forfeiting  the  object  of  his  dearest  wishes, 
he  found  it  impossible  to  change  his  mode  of  life. 
From  his  boyhood  he  had  been  addicted  to  his  pres- 
ent pursuits,  and  could  alter  no  iota  of  his  habits  or 
practices  without  running  the  risk  of  losing  an  old 
friend,  a  desirable  companion,  or,  what  was  worse, 
abandoning  the  society  of  his  dearest  love. 

"His  attachment  became  stronger;  as  the  love 
which  was  bestowed  upon  him  not  only  flattered  his 
vanity,  but  complimented  his  understanding. 

"It  was  something  to  be  preferred  to  a  host  of 
suitors  by  a  handsome  and  agreeable  girl,  who  was 
acknowledged  to  be  the  richest  heiress  in  tlbe  city. 
He  boasted  of  the  preference  with  which  he  was 
regarded,  and  she  also  seemed  proud  of  the  delight- 
ful bondage  in  which  she  was  held.  It  now  became 
indispensable  that  he  should  be  in  constant  attendance 
upon  her,  that  he  should  devote  his  time  and  money 
to  her  service,  and  afford  perpetual  proofs  of  the  value 
he  set  upon  her  affection.  All  these  inevitable  results 
of  his  attachment  occasioned  Ferdinand  more  expense 
than  he  would  otherwise  have  incurred.  His  ladylove 
(who  was  named  Ottilia)  had  been  entrusted  by  her 
parents  to  the  care  of  an  aunt,  and  no  exertions  had 
been  spared  to  introduce  her  to  society  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances.  Ferdinand  exhausted 
every  resource  to  furnish  her  with  the  enjoyments 
of  society,  into  all  of  which  she  entered  with  the 
greatest  delight,  and  of  which  she  herself  proved  one 
of  the  greatest  attractions. 

"  No  situation  could  certainly  be  more  wretched 
than  that  to  which  Ferdinand  was  now  reduced.     His 
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mother,  whom  he  sincerely  loved  and  respected,  had 
pointed  out  to  him  the  necessity  of  embarking  in  duties 
very  different  from  those  which  he  had  hitherto  prac- 
tised: she  could  no  longer  assist  him  in  a  pecuniary 
way.  He  felt  a  horror  at  the  debts  which  were  daily 
becoming  more  burdensome  to  him,  and  he  saw  before 
him  the  difficult  task  of  reconciling  his  impoverished 
condition  with  his  anxiety  to  appear  rich  and  practise 
generosity.  No  mind  could  be  a  prey  to  greater  un- 
happiness. 

^  His  mind  was  now  forcibly  impressed  with  thoughts 
which  had  formerly  only  indistinctly  suggested  them- 
selves to  his  imagination.  Certain  unpleasant  reflec- 
tions became  to  him  the  source  of  great  unhappines& 
He  had  once  looked  upon  his  father  as  a  model :  he 
now  began  to  regard  him  as  a  rival  What  the  son 
wished  to  enjoy,  the  parent  actually  possessed;  and 
the  latter  felt  none  of  the  anxieties  or  grievances 
wherewith  the  former  was  tortured.  Ferdinand,  how- 
ever, was  in  full  possession  of  every  comfort  of  life; 
but  he  envied  his  father  the  luxuries  which  he  enjoyed, 
and  with  which  he  thought  he  might  very  well  dis- 
pense. But  the  latter  was  of  a  different  opinion.  He 
was  one  of  those  beings  whose  desires  are  wholly  in- 
satiable, and  who,  for  their  own  gratification,  subject 
their  family  and  dependants  to  the  greatest  privations. 
His  son  received  from  him  a  certain  pecuniary  allow- 
ance, but  a  regular  account  of  his  expenditure  was 
strictly  exacted. 

"  The  eye  of  the  envious  is  sharpened  by  restrictions, 
and  dependants  are  never  more  censorious  than  when 
the  commands  of  superiors  are  at  variance  with  their 
practice.  Thus  Ferdinand  came  to  watch  strictly  the 
conduct  of  his  father,  particularly  upon  points  which 
concerned  his  expenditure.  He  listened  attentively 
when  it  was  rumoured  that  his  father  had  lost  heavily 
at  the  gambling-table,  and  expressed  great  dissatisfac- 
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&m  at  any  unwonted  extravagance  which  he  might 
indulga  'Is  it  not  astonishing?'  he  would  say  to 
himself,  '  that,  whilst  parents  revel  in  eveiy  luxury 
that  can  spring  from  the  possession  of  a  property  which 
they  acddenUdly  enjoy,  they  can  debar  their  children 
of  those  reasonable  pleasures  which  their  season  of 
youth  most  urgently  requires?  And  by  what  right 
do  they  act  thus  ?  How  have  they  acquired  this  privi- 
l^e?  Does  it  not  arise  from  mere  chance?  and  can 
that  be  a  right  which  is  the  result  of  accident  ?  If  my 
grand&ther,  who  loved  me  as  his  own  son,  were  still 
alive,  I  should  be  better  provided  for.  He  would  not 
see  me  in  want  of  common  necessaries,  those  things,  I 
mean,  which  we  have  had  from  our  birth.  He  would 
no  more  let  me  want,  than  he  would  approve  my 
father's  extravaganca  Had  he  lived  longer,  had  he 
known  how  worthy  his  grandchild  would  prove  to 
inherit  a  fortune,  he  would  have  provided  in  his  will 
for  my  earlier  independence.  I  have  heard  that  his 
death  was  unexpected,  that  he  had  intended  to  make 
a  will;  and  I  am  probably  indebted  to  mere  chance 
for  the  postponement  of  my  enjoying  a  fortune,  which, 
if  my  father  continue  his  present  course,  will  probably 
be  lost  to  me  for  ever/ 

*With  such  discontented  thoughts  did  Ferdinand 
often  perplex  himself  in  those  hours  of  solitude  and 
unhappiness,  in  which  he  was  prevented,  by  the  want  of 
money,  from  joining  his  companions  upon  some  agree- 
able party  of  pleasure.  Then  it  was  that  he  discussed 
those  dangerous  questions  of  right  and  property,  and 
considered  how  far  indiWduals  are  bound  by  laws  to 
which  they  have  given  no  consent,  or  whether  they 
may  lawfidly  burst  through  the  restraints  of  society. 
But  cdl  these  were  mere  pecuniary  sophistries;  for 
every  article  of  value  which  he  formerly  possessed  had 
gradually  disappeared,  and  his  daily  wants  had  now 
tax  outgrown  his  allowaqce. 
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"  He  soon  became  silent  and  leserved ;  and,  at  such 
times,  even  bis  respect  for  bis  motber  disappeared,  as 
sbe  could  afford  bim  no  assistance:  and  be  began  to 
entertain  a  batred  for  bis  fatber,  wbo,  according  to  his 
sentiments,  was  perpetually  in  bis  way. 

''Just  at  tbis  period  be  made  a  discovery  wbich 
increased  bis  discontent.  He  learned  tbat  bis  fatber 
was  not  only  an  irregular,  but  an  improvident,  manager 
of  bis  bousebold.  He  observed  that  he  often  took 
money  hastily  from  bis  desk,  without  entering  it  in 
bis  account-book,  and  that  he  was  afterward  perplexed 
with  private  calculations,  and  annoyed 'at  bis  inability 
to  balance  bis  accounts.  More  than  once  did  Ferdinand 
notice  this ;  and  his  father's  carelessness  was  the  more 
galling  to  him,  as  it  often  occurred  at  times  when  he 
himself  was  suffering  severely  from  the  want  of  money. 

"Whilst  be  was  in  this  state  of  mind,  an  unlucky 
accident  happened,  which  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
the  commission  of  a  crime,  to  which  he  had  long  felt 
himself  impelled  by  a  secret  and  ungovernable  im- 
pulse 

"  His  father  bad  desired  him  to  examine  and  arrange 
a  collection  of  old  letters.  One  Sunday,  when  be  was 
alone,  he  set  to  work  in  a  room  which  contained  bis 
father's  writing-desk,  and  in  which  bis  money  was 
usually  kept.  The  box  of  letters  was  heavy;  and,  in 
the  act  of  lifting  it  from  the  ground,  be  pushed  un- 
intentionally against  the  desk,  when  the  latter  suddenly 
flew  open.  The  rolls  of  money  lay  temptingly  dis- 
played before  him.  Without  allowing  time  for  a  mo- 
ment's reflection,  he  took  a  roll  of  gold  from  that  part 
of  the  desk  where  be  thought  his  father  kept  a  supply 
of  money  for  his  own  occasional  wants.  He  shut  the 
desk  again,  and  repeated  the  experiment  of  opening  it. 
He  once  more  succeeded,  and  saw  tbat  he  could  now 
command  the  treasure  as  completely  as  if  he  had 
possessed  the  key. 
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*  He  soon  plunged  once  more  into  aU  those  dissipap 
Hans  which  he  had  lately  been  obliged  to  renounce. 
He  became  more  constant  than  ever  in  his  attentions 
to  Ottilia,  and  more  passionate  in  the  pursuit  of  pleas- 
ure. Even  his  former  graceful  aiiimation  was  con- 
Yerted  into  a  species  of  excitement,  which,  though  it 
was  far  from  unbecoming,  was  deficient  in  that  kind 
attention  to  others  which  is  so  agreeable. 

"  Opportunity  is  to  passion  what  a  spark  is  to  gun- 
powder, and  those  desires  which  we  gratify  contrary 
to  the  dictates  of  conscience  always  rule  with  the 
most  ungovernable  power.  Ferdinand's  own  convic- 
tions loudly  condemned  his  conduct,  but  he  endeav- 
oured to  justify  himself  by  specious  arguments;  and 
thoo^  his  manner  became  in  appearance  more  free 
and  unrestrained  than  before,  he  was  in  reality  a  cap- 
tive to  the  influence  of  his  evil  incliDation& 

**  Just  at  this  time  the  wearing  of  extravagant  trifles 
came  into  fashion.  Ottilia  was  fond  of  personal  orna- 
ments, and  Ferdinand  endeavoured  to  discover  a  mode 
of  gratifying  her  taste  without  apprising  her  where  her 
supply  of  presents  came  from.  Her  suspicions  fell 
upon  an  old  uncle,  and  Ferdinand's  gratification  was 
indescribable  at  obser\^ing  the  satisfaction  of  his  mis- 
tress and  the  course  of  her  mistaken  suspicions  But, 
unfortunately  for  his  peace  of  mind,  he  was  now  obliged 
to  have  frequent  recourse  to  his  father's  desk,  in  order 
to  gratify  Ottilia's  fancy  and  his  own  inclinations ;  and 
he  pursued  this  course  now  the  more  boldly,  as  he  had 
lately  observed  that  his  father  grew  more  and  more 
careless  about  entering  in  his  account-book  the  sums 
he  himself  required. 

"The  time  now  arrived  for  Ottilia's  return  to  her 
parents.  The  young  couple  were  overpowered  with 
grief  at  the  prospect  of  their  separation,  and  one  cir- 
cumstance added  to  their  sorrow.  Ottilia  had  acci- 
dentally learned  that  the  presents  we  have  spoken  of 
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had  come  from  Ferdinand:  she  questioned  him,  and 
he  confessed  the  truth  with  feelings  of  evident  sorrow. 
She  insisted  upon  returning  them,  and  this  occasioned 
him  the  bitterest  anguish.  He  declared  his  determina- 
tion not  to  live  without  her,  prayed  that  she  would 
preserve  him  her  attachment,  aud  implored  that  she 
would  not  refuse  her  hand  as  soon  as  he  should  have 
provided  an  establishment.  She  loved  him,  was  moved 
at  his  entreaties,  promised  what  he  wished,  and  sealed 
her  vow  with  the  warmest  embraces  and  a  thousand  pas- 
sionate kisses. 

"  After  her  departure  Ferdinand  was  reduced  to  sad 
solitude.  The  company  in  which  he  had  found  delight 
pleased  him  no  more,  she  being  absent.  From  the 
mere  force  of  habit  he  mingled  with  his  former  asso- 
ciates, and  had  recourse  to  his  father's  desk  to  supply 
those  expenses  which  in.  reality  he  felt  but  slight 
inclination  to  indulga  He  was  now  frequently  alone, 
and  his  natural  good  disposition  began  to  obtain  the 
mastery  over  him.  In  moments  of  calm  reflection  he 
felt  astonished  how  he  could  have  listened  to  that 
deceitful  sophistry  about  justice  and  right,  and  his 
claim  to  the  goods  of  others ;  and  he  wondered  at  his 
approval  of  those  evil  arguments  by  which  he  had  been 
led  to  justify  his  dishonest  conduct.  But  in  the  mean- 
time, before  these  correct  ideas  of  truth  and  uprightness 
produced  a  practical  effect  upon  his  conduct,  he  yielded 
more  than  once  to  the  temptation  of  supplying  his 
wants,  in  extreme  cases,  from  his  father's  treasury. 
This  plan,  however,  was  now  adopted  with  more  re- 
luctance; and  he  seemed  to  be  under  the  irresistible 
impulse  of  an  evil  spirit. 

"  At  length  he  took  courage,  and  formed  the  resolu- 
tion of  rendering  a  repetition  of  the  practice  impossible, 
by  informing  his  father  of  the  facility  with  which  his 
desk  could  be  opened.  He  took  his  measures  cau- 
tiously ;  and  once,  in  the  presence  of  his  father,  he  car- 
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ried  the  box  of  letters  we  have  mentioned  into  the 
room,  pretended  to  stumble  accidentally  against  the 
desk,  and  astonished  his  father  by  causnig  it  to  spring 
open.  Iliey  examined  the  lock  '^thoat  delay,  and 
found  that  it  had  become  almost  useless  from  aga  Jt 
was  at  once  repaired,  and  Ferdinand  soon  enjoyed  a 
return  of  his  peace  of  mind  when  he  saw  his  fauther^s 
rolls  of  money  once  more  in  safe  custody. 

'^  But  he  was  not  content  with  tlu&  He  formed  the 
resolution  of  restoring  the  money  which  he  had  ab- 
stracted. He  commenced  the  most  economical  course 
of  life  for  this  purpose,  with  a  view  of  saving  from  his 
allowance  all  that  could  possibly  be  spared  from  tbe 
merest  necessitie&  It  is  true  that  this  was  but  fittle ; 
but  it  appeared  much,  as  it  was  the  commencement  of 
a  system  of  restitution:  and  there  will  always  be  a 
wonderful  difference  between  the  last  guinea  borrowed 
and  the  first  guinea  saved.  He  had  pursued  this  up- 
right course  for  but  a  short  time,  when  his  father  deter- 
mined to  settle  him  in  businesa  His  intention  was  to 
form  a  connection  with  a  manufactory  at  some  distance 
from  his  residence.  The  design  was  to  establish  a 
company  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  labour  and 
provisions  were  cheap,  to  appoint  an  agent,  and  extend 
the  business  as  widely  as  possible  by  means  of  money 
and  credit.  It  was  determined  that  Ferdinand  should 
inquire  into  the  practicability  of  the  scheme,  and  for- 
ward a  circumstantial  report  of  his  proceedings.  His 
father  furnished  him  with  money  for  his  journey,  but 
placed  a  moderate  limit  upon  his  expenditure.  The 
supply  was,  however,  sufficient  for  his  wants;  and 
Ferdinand  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  a  deficiency. 

•*  Ferdinand  used  the  utmost  economy  also  upon  his 
journey,  and  found  upon  the  closest  calculation  that  he 
could  live  upon  one-third  of  his  allowance,  by  practis- 
ing strict  restraint.  He  was  now  anxious  to  find 
means  of  gradually  saving  a  certain  sum,  and  it  soon 
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presented  itself ;  for  opportunity  comes  indifferently  to 
the  good  and  to  the  bad,  and  favours  all  parties  alike. 
In  the  neighbourhood  which  he  designed  to  visit,  he 
found  things  more  to  his  advantage  than  had  been  ex- 
pected. No  new  habits  of  expense  had  as  yet  been 
introduced.  A  moderate  capital  alone  had  been  invested 
in  business,  and  the  manufacturers  were  satisfied  with 
small  profits.  Ferdinand  soon  saw,  that  with  a  large 
capital,  and  the  advantages  of  a  new  system,  by  pur- 
chasing the  raw  material  by  wholesale,  and  ei^ing 
machinery  under  the  guidance  of  experienced  work- 
men, large  and  solid  advantages  might  be  secured. 

"The  prospect  of  a  life  of  activity  gave  him  the 
greatest  delight.  The  image  of  his  beloved  Ottilia  was 
ever  before  him;  and  the  charming  and  picturesque 
character  of  the  country  made  him  anxiously  wish  that 
his  father  might  be  induced  to  establish  him  in  this 
spot,  commit  the  conduct  of  the  new  manufactory  to 
him,  and  thus  afford  him  the  means  of  attaining  inde- 
pendenca  His  attention  to  business  was  secured  by 
the  demands  of  his  own  personal  interests.  He  now 
found  an  opportunity,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  for 
the  exercise  of  his  understanding  and  judgment,  and 
for  exerting  his  other  mental  powers.  Not  only  the 
beautiful  neighbourhood,  but  his  business  and  occupa- 
tion, were  full  of  attractions  for  him:  they  acted  as 
balm  and  cordial  to  his  wounded  heart,  whenever  he 
recalled  the  painful  remembrance  of  his  father's  house, 
in  which,  influenced  by  a  species  of  insanity,  he  had 
acted  in  a  manner  which  now  seemed  to  him  in  the 
highest  degree  criminal. 

"  His  constant  companion  was  a  friend  of  his  family, 
—  a  person  of  strong  mind,  but  delicate  health,  who 
had  first  conceived  the  project  of  founding  this  estab- 
lishment. He  instructed  Ferdinand  in  all  his  own 
views  and  projects,  and  seemed  to  take  great  pleasure 
in  the  thorWh  harmony  of  mind  whicVexi^ted  b^ 
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tween  them.  This  latter  personage  led  a  simple  and 
retired  life,  portly  from  choice,  and  partly  because  his 
health  required  it.  He  had  no  &mily  of  his  own.  His 
household  establishment  was  conducted  by  a  niece,  who 
he  intended  should  inherit  his  fortune ;  and  it  was  his 
wish  to  see  her  united  to  a  person  of  active  and  enter- 
prising disposition,  who,  by  means  of  capital  and  perse- 
vering industry,  might  carry  on  the  business  which  his 
infirm  health  and  want  of  means  disqualified  him  from 
conducting.  His  first  interview  with  Ferdinand  sug- 
gested that  he  had  found  the  man  he  wanted ;  and  he 
was  the  more  strongly  confirmed  in  tMs  opinion,  upon 
observing  his  fondness  for  business,  and  his  attachment 
to  the  plaoa  His  niece  became  aware  of  his  inten- 
tions, and  seemed  to  approve  of  theuL  She  was  a 
young  and  interesting  girl,  of  sweet  and  engaging  dis- 
position. Her  care  of  her  uncle's  estabhshment  had 
imparted  to  her  mind  the  valuable  qualities  of  activity 
and  decision,  whilst  her  attention  to  his  health  had 
softened  down  these  traits  by  a  proper  union  of  gentle- 
ness and  affection.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to 
find  a  person  better  calculated  to  make  a  husband 
happy. 

''But  Ferdinand's  mind  was  engrossed  with  the 
thoughts  of  Ottilia's  love:  he  saw  no  attractions  in 
the  charms  of  this  country  beauty;  or,  at  least,  his 
admiration  was  circumscribed  by  the  wish,  that,  if  ever 
Ottilia  settled  down  as  his  wife  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  she  might  have  such  a  person  for  her  assistant 
and  housekeeper.  But  he  was  free  and  unrestrained 
in  his  intercourse  with  the  young  lady,  he  valued  her 
more  as  he  came  to  know  her  better,  and  his  conduct 
became  more  respectful  and  attentive;  and  both  she 
and  her  uncle  soon  put  their  own  interpretations  upon 
his  behaviour. 

•*  Ferdinand  had  in  the  meantime  made  all  the 
requisite  inquiries  about  his  father's  business.     The 
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uncle's  suggestions  had  enabled  him  to  form  certain 
projects  which,  with  his  usual  thoughtlessness,  he 
made  the  subject  of  conversation.  He  had  more  than 
once  uttered  certain  gallant  speeches  when  conversing 
with  the  niece,  until  her  uncle  and  herself  fancied  that 
he  actually  indulged  intentions  which  gave  them  both 
unfeigned  satisfaction.  To  Ferdinand's  great  joy,  he 
had  learned  that  he  could  not  only  derive  great  advan- 
tage from  his  father's  plan,  but  that  another  favourable 
project  would  enable  him  to  make  restitution  of  the 
money  he  had  withdrawn,  and  the  recollection  of  which 
pressed  like  a  heavy  burden  upon  his  conscience.  He 
communicated  his  intentions  to  his  friend,  who  teu- 
derod,  not  only  his  cordial  congratulations,  but  every 
possible  assistance  to  carry  out  his  view&  He  even 
proposed  to  furnish  his  young  friend  with  the  necessary 
merchandise  upon  credit,  a  part  of  which  offer  was 
thankfully  accepted ;  some  portion  of  the  goods  being 
paid  for  with  what  money  Ferdinand  had  saved  from 
his  travelHng  expenses,  and  a  short  credit  being  taken 
for  the  remainder. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  joy  with  which 
Ferdinand  prepared  for  his  return  home.  There  can 
be  no  greater  delight  than  is  experienced  by  a  man 
who,  by  his  own  unaided  resources,  frees  himself  from 
the  consequences  of  error.  Heaven  looks  down  with 
satisfaction  upon  such  a  spectacle;  and  we  cannot 
deny  the  force  of  the  seeming  paradox  which  assures 
us  that  there  is  more  joy  before  God  over  one  return- 
ing sinner,  than  over  ninety-nine  just. 

"But,  unfortunately,  neither  the  good  resolutions 
nor  the  repentance  and  improvement  of  Ferdinand 
could  remove  the  evil  consequences  of  his  crime,  wliich 
were  destined  once  more  to  disturb  and  agitate  his 
mind  with  the  most  painful  reflections.  The  storm 
had  gathered  during  his  absence,  and  it  was  destined  to 
burst  over  his  head  upon  his  return. 
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"We  have  already  had  occaaion  to  oheenre,  that 
Ferdioaiid's  father  was  most  irr^[ular  in  his  habits; 
bat  his  business  was  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  clever  manager.  He  had  not  himself  missed  the 
money  which  had  been  abstracted  by  his  son,  with 
the  exception  of  one  roll  of  foreign  money,  which  he 
had  won  from  a  stranger  at  play.  This  he  had  missed, 
and  the  circumstance  seemed  to  him  unaccountabla 
He  was  afterward  somewhat  surprised  to  perceive  that 
several  rolls  of  ducats  could  not  be  found,  money 
which  he  had  some  time  before  lent  to  a  friend,  but 
which  he  knew  had  been  repaid.  He  was  aware  of  the 
previous  insecurity  of  his  desk,  and  felt,  therefore,  con- 
vinced that  he  had  been  robbed.  This  feeling  rendered 
him  extremely  unhappy.  His  suspicions  fell  upon 
every  on&  In  anger  and  exasperation,  he  related  the 
drcumstance  to  his  wifa  The  entire  household  was 
thCTeupcMi  strictly  examined,  and  neither  servants  nor 
children  were  allowed  to  escape.  The  good  wife 
exerted  herself  to  traDquillise  her  husband :  she  repre- 
sented the  discredit  which  a  mere  report  of  this  cir- 
cumstance would  bring  upon  the  family ;  that  no  one 
would  sympathise  in  their  misfortune,  further  than  to 
humiliate  them  with  their  compassion ;  that  neither  he 
nor  she  could  expect  to  escape  the  tongue  of  scandal ; 
that  strange  observations  would  be  made  if  the  thief 
should  remain  undiscovered;  and  she  suggested,  that 
perhaps,  if  they  continued  silent,  they  might  recover 
their  lost  money  without  reducing  the  wretched  crimi- 
nal to  a  state  of  misery  for  Ufa  In  this  manner  she 
jvevailed  upon  her  husband  to  remain  quiet,  and  to 
investigate  the  affair  in  silenca 

**But  the  discovery  was  unfortunately  soon  made. 
Ottilia's  aunt  had,  of  course,  been  informed  of  the 
engagement  of  the  young  coupla  She  had  heard  of 
the  pres^its  her  niece  had  received.  The  attachment 
was  not  approved  by  her,  and  she  had  only  maintained 
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silence  in  consequence  of  her  niece's  absence.  She 
would  have  consented  to  her  marrying  Ferdinand,  but 
she  did  not  like  uncertainty  on  such  a  subject ;  and  as 
she  knew  that  he  was  shortly  to  return,  and  her  niece 
was  expected  daily,  she  determined  to  inform  the 
parents  of  the  state  of  things,  to  inquire  their  opinion, 
to  ask  whether  Ferdinand  was  to  have  a  settlement, 
and  if  they  would  consent  to  the  marriage. 

''The  mother  was  not  a  little  astonished  at  this 
information,  and  she  was  shocked  at  hearing  of  the 
presents  which  Ferdinand  had  made  to  Ottilia.  But 
she  concealed  her  surprise ;  and,  requesting  the  aunt  to 
allow  her  some  time  to  confer  with  her  husband,  she 
expressed  her  own  concurrence  in  the  intended  mar- 
riage, and  her  expectation  that  her  son  would  be 
advantageously  provided  for. 

"  The  aunt  took  her  leave,  but  Ferdinand's  mother 
did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  communicate  the  circum- 
stance to  her  husband.  She  now  had  to  undertake 
the  sad  duty  of  discovering  whether  Ferdinand  had 
purchased  Ottilia's  presents  with  the  stolen  money. 
She  went  straight  to  the  shopkeeper  who  dealt  in  such 
goods,  made  some  general  inquiries,  and  said  at  last, 
'that  he  ought  not  to  overcharge  her,  particularly 
as  her  son,  who  had  bought  some  similar  articles,  had 
procured  them  from  him  at  a  more  reasonable  charge.' 
This  the  tradesman  denied,  producing  the  account,  and 
further  observing  that  he  had  even  added  something 
for  the  exchange ;  as  Ferdinand  had  paid  for  the 
goods  partly  in  foreign  money.  He  specified  the  exact 
nature  of  the  coin;  and,  to  her  inexpressible  grief, 
it  was  the  very  same  which  had  been  stolen  from  her 
husband.  She  left  the  shop  with  sorrowful  heart 
Ferdinand's  crime  was  but  too  evident.  The  sum  her 
husband  had  lost  was  large,  and  she  saw  in  all  its  force 
the  extent  of  the  crime  and  its  evil  resulta  But  she 
had  prudence  enough  to  conceal  her  discovery.     She 
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waited  for  the  Tetnm  of  her  son,  with  feelings  of 
mingled  fear  and  anxiety.  Although  she  wished  for 
an  explanation,  she  dreaded  the  consequences  of  a 
faiths  inquiry. 

"At  length  he  arrived  in  the  highest  spirits.  He 
expected  the  greatest  praise  from  the  manner  in  which 
he  transacted  his  business,  and  was  the  bearer  of  a 
sum  of  money  sufficient  to  make  compensation  for 
what  he  had  criminally  abstracted.  His  father  heard 
his  atatem^it  with  pleasure,  but  did  not  manifest  so 
much  delight  as  the  son  expected.  His  late  losses  had 
irritated  his  temper ;  and  he  was  the  more  distressed, 
because  he  had  some  large  payments  to  make  at  the 
moment.  Ferdinand  felt  hurt  at  his  father's  depression 
of  mind,  and  his  own  peace  was  further  disturbed  by 
the  sight  of  everything  around  him :  the  very  room  in 
which  he  was,  the  furniture,  and  the  sight  of  the  &tal 
desk,  those  silent  witnesses  of  his  crime,  spoke  loudly 
to  his  guilty  conscience.  His  satisfaction  was  at  an 
end.  He  shrunk  within  himself,  and  felt  like  a 
culprit. 

"  After  a  few  days'  delay  he  was  about  to  distract 
his  attention  from  these  thoughts  by  examining  the 
merchandise  he  had  ordered,  when  his  mother,  finding 
him  alone,  reproached  him  with  his  fault  in  a  tone  of 
affectionate  earnestness,  which  did  not  allow  the  small- 
est opportunity  for  prevarication.  He  was  overcome 
with  grief.  He  threw  himself  at  her  feet,  imploring 
her  forgiveness,  acknowledging  his  crime,  and  protest- 
ing that  nothing  but  his  affection  for  Ottilia  had  mis- 
led him :  he  assured  her,  in  conclusion,  that  it  was  the 
only  offence  of  the  kind  of  which  he  had  ever  been 
goilty.  He  related  the  circumstances  of  his  bitter 
repentance,  of  his  having  acquainted  his  father  with 
the  insecurity  of  his  desk,  and  finally  informed  her 
how,  by  personal  privations  and  a  fortunate  specula- 
^oa,  he  was  in  a  condition  to  make  restitution. 
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'*His  mother  heard  him  calmlj,  but  insisted  on 
knowing  how  he  had  disposed  of  so  much  money ;  as 
the  presents  would  account  but  for  a  small  part  of  the 
sum  that  was  missing.  She  produced,  to  his  dismay, 
an  account  of  what  his  father  had  missed;  but  he 
denied  having  taken,  even  so  much  silver :  the  missing 
gold  he  solemnly  protested  he  had  never  touched.  His 
mother  became  exasperated  at  this  denial  She  rebuked 
him  his  attempting  to  deceive  her,  and  that  at  a  mo- 
ment when  he  laid  claim  to  the  virtue  of  repentance ; 
asserting  that  if  he  could  be  guilty  in  one  respect,  she 
must  doubt  his  innocence  in  another.  She  suggested 
that  he  might  perhaps  have  accomplices  amongst  his 
dissipated  companions,  that  perhaps  the  business  he 
had  carried  on  was  transacted  with  the  stolen  money, 
and  that  probably  he  would  have  confessed  nothing  if 
his  crime  had  not  been  accidentally  discovered.  She 
threatened  him  with  the  anger  of  his  father,  with 
judicial  punishment,  with  her  highest  displeasure ;  but 
nothing  affected  him  more  than  his  learning  that  his 
projected  marriage  with  Ottilia  had  been  already  spoken 
of.  She  left  him  in  the  most  wretched  condition.  His 
real  crime  had  been  discovered,  and  he  was  suspected 
of  even  greater  guilt.  How  could  he  ever  persuade  his 
parents  that  he  had  not  stolen  the  gold  ?  He  dreaded 
the  pubUc  exposure  which  was  likely  to  result  from  his 
father's  irritable  temper,  and  he  now  had  time  to  com- 
pare his  present  wretched  condition  with  the  happiness 
he  might  have  attained.  All  his  prospects  of  an  active 
Ufe  and  of  a  marriage  with  OttiUa  were  at  an  end.  He 
saw  his  utter  wretchedness,  abandoned,  a  fugitive  in 
foreign  lands,  exposed  to  every  species  of  misfortune. 

"But  these  reflections  were  not  the  worst  evil  he 
had  to  encounter;  though  they  bewildered  his  mind, 
wounded  his  pride,  and  crushed  his  affections.  His 
most  severe  pangs  arose  from  the  thought,  that  his 
bpn^st  r^plution,  his  poblQ  iut^tion  to  repair  the  past^ 
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suspected,  repudiated,  and  denied.  And,  even  if 
thoughts  gave  birth  to  a  feehng  resembling  de- 
spair, he  could  not  deny  that  he  had  deserved  his  fate ; 
and  to  this  conviction  must  be  added  bis  knowledge 
of  the  &tal  truth,  that  one  crime  is  sufficient  to  des- 
troy the  character  for  ever.  Such  meditations,  and  the 
aiqpiehension  that  his  firmest  resolutions  of  amendment 
might  be  looked  upon  as  insincere,  made  life  itself  a 
boxden. 

«In  this  moment  of  abandonment  he  appealed  to 
Heaven  for  assistanca  He  sank  upon  his  Imees,  and, 
moistening  the  ground  with  tears  of  contrition,  im-, 
plored  help  from  his  divine  Maker.  His  prayer  was 
worthy  of  being  heard.  Man,  throwing  off  his  load  of 
crimes,  has  a  claim  upon  Heaven.  He  who  has  ex- 
hausted every  effort  of  his  own  may,  as  a  last  resource, 
appeal  to  GtxL  He  was  for  some  time  engaged  in 
earnest  prayer,  when  the  door  opened,  and  some  one 
entered  his  apartment.  It  was  bis  mother,  who  ap- 
proached him  with  a  cheerful  look,  saw  his  agitation, 
and  addressed  him  with  consoling  words.  '  How  happy 
I  am,'  she  said, '  to  find  that  I  may  credit  your  asser- 
tions, and  r^ard  your  sorrow  as  sincere !  The  missing 
sum  of  gold  has  been  found:  your  father,  when  he 
received  it  from  his  friend,  handed  it  to  his  secretary, 
who  forgot  the  circumstance  amid  the  numerous  trans- 
actions of  the  day.  And,  with  respect  to  the  silver, 
you  are  also  right ;  as  the  amount  taken  is  less  than 
I  had  supposed.  Unable  to  conceal  my  joy,  I 
promised  your  father  to  replace  the  missing  sum  if 
he  would  consent  to  forbear  making  any  further 
inquiry.* 

•*  Ferdinand's  joy  was  indescribable.  He  completed 
at  once  his  business  arrangements,  gave  his  mother  the 
promised  money,  and  in  addition  replaced  the  amount 
which  his  father  had  lost  through  his  own  irregularity. 
He  became  gradually  more  cheerful  and  happy,  but 
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the  whole  circumstance  produced  a  serious  impresaioB 
upon  his  mind.  He  became  convinced  that  every  inaD 
has  power  to  accomplish  good,  and  that  our  divine 
Maker  will  infallibly  extend  to  him  his  assistance  in 
the  hour  of  trial,  —  a  truth  which  he  himself  had 
learned  from  late  experience.  He  now  unfolded  to  his 
father  his  plan  of  establishing  himself  in  the  neighbour- 
hood from  which  he  had  lately  returned.  He  fully 
explained  the  nature  of  the  intended  business.  His 
father  consented  to  his  proposals,  and  his  mother  at  a 
proper  time  related  to  her  husband  the  attachment  of 
,  Ferdinand  to  Ottilia.  He  was  delighted  at  the  pros- 
pect of  having  so  charming  a  daughter-in-law,  and  felt 
additional  pleasure  at  the  idea  of  being  able  to  es- 
tablish his  son  without  the  necessity  of  incurring  much 
expensa" 

*'  I  like  this  story,**  said  Louisa,  when  the  old  clergy- 
man had  finished  Ins  tale ;  "  and  though  the  incidents 
are  taken  from  low  life,  yet  the  tone  is  sufficiently 
elevated  to  prove  agreeable.  And  it  seems  to  me,  that 
if  we  examine  ourselves,  or  observe  others,  we  shall 
find  that  men  are  seldom  influenced  by  their  own  re- 
flections, either  to  pursue  or  to  abandon  a  certain 
course,  but  are  generally  impelled  by  extraneous  cir- 
cumstancea" 

"  I  wish  for  my  part,"  said  Charles,  "  that  we  were 
not  obUged  to  deny  ourselves  anything,  and  that  we 
had  no  knowledge  of  those  blessings  which  we  are  not 
allowed  to  possesa  But  unfortunately  we  walk  in  an 
orchard  where,  though  all  the  trees  are  loaded  with 
fruit,  we  are  compelled  to  leave  them  untouched,  to 
satisfy  ourselves  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  shade, 
and  forego  the  greatest  indulgence." 

'*  Now,"  said  Louisa  to  the  clergyman,  ^  let  us  hear 
the  rest  of  the  story." 

Clergyman,     It  is  finished. 
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Xomua,  The  dSfumemerU  may  be  finishedy  bat  we 
ihoaU  like  to  hear  the  end. 

Cltrgyman,  Tour  distinctioii  is  just;  and,  since 
jon  seem  interested  in  the  fate  of  my  friend^  I  will 
tell  yoa  briefly  what  happened  to  him. 

*  Believed  from  the  oppressive  weight  of  so  dreadful 
a  Grimey  and  enjoying  some  degree  of  satisfaction  at 
Us  own  conduct,  his  thoughts  were  now  directed  to  his 
fntore  happiness;  and  he  expected  with  anxiety  the 
retom  of  Ottilia,  that  he  might  explain  his  position, 
and  perform  the  promise  he  had  given  her.  She  came, 
aooompanied  by  her  parents.  He  hastened  to  meet 
her,  and  found  her  more  beautiful  than  ever.  He 
watted  with  impatience  for  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  her  alone,  and  of  unfolding  all  his  future  projects. 
The  moment  arrived ;  and  with  a  heart  full  of  tender- 
ness and  love  he  spoke  of  his  hopes,  of  his  expectations 
of  happiness,  and  of  his  wish  to  share  it  with  her.  But 
what  vras  his  surprise  and  astonishment  when  he  found 
that  she  heard  his  announcement  with  indifference 
and  even  with  contempt,  and  indulged  in  unpleasant 
jokes  about  the  hermitage  prepared  for  their  reception, 
and  the  interest  they  would  excite  by  enacting  the 
characters  of  shepherd  and  shepherdess  in  a  pastoral 
abod& 

•Her  behaviour  occasioned  bitter  reflections.  He 
was  hurt  and  grieved  at  her  indifference.  She  had 
been  unjust  to  him,  and  he  now  began  to  observe 
holts  in  her  conduct  which  had  preWously  escaped 
his  attention.  In  addition,  it  required  no  very  keen 
perception  to  remark  that  a  cousin,  who  had  accom- 
panied her,  had  made  an  impression  upon  her,  and  won 
a  large  portion  of  her  affections. 

■  But  Ferdinand  soon  perceived  the  necessity  of 
smuggling  with  this  new  source  of  sorrow;  and,  as 
victory  had  attended  his  exertions  in  one  instance, 
he  hoped  to  be  successful  upon  a  second  occasion.     He 
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saw  Ottilia  frequently,  and  determined  to  obeerve  her 
closely.  His  conduct  toward  her  was  attentive  and 
affectionate,  and  her  deportment  was  of  a  similar 
nature;  but  her  attractions  had  become  diminished 
for  him :  he  soon  found  that  her  professions  were  not 
cordial  or  sincere,  and  that  she  could  be  affectionate 
and  cold,  attractive  and  repulsive,  charming  and  disa- 
greeable, according  to  the  mere  whim  of  the  moment. 
He  gradually  became  indifferent  to  her,  and  at  length 
resolved  to  break  the  last  Unk  of  their  connection. 

''But  this  was  more  difiScult  than  he  had  antici- 
pated. He  found  her  one  day  alone,  and  took  courage 
to  remind  her  of  their  engagement,  and  of  those  happy 
moments  in  which,  under  the  influence  of  the  most 
delightful  feelings,  they  had  discoursed  with  joyful 
anticipations  of  their  future  happiness.  She  was  in  a 
tender  mood,  and  he  began  to  hope  that  he  might  per- 
haps have  been  deceived  in  the  estimate  he  had  lately 
formed  of  her.  He  thereupon  began  to  describe  his 
worldly  prospects,  and  the  probable  success  of  his 
intended  establishment  She  expressed  her  satisfac- 
tion, accompanied,  however,  with  regret  that  their 
union  must  on  this  account  be  postponed  still  longer. 
She  gave  him  to  understand  that  she  had  not  the  least 
wish  to  leave  the  pleasures  of  a  city  life,  but  expressed 
her  hopes  that  he  might  be  able,  after  some  years' 
active  industry  in  the  country,  to  return  home,  and 
become  a  citizen  of  consequence.  She  gave  him,  more- 
over, to  understand  that  she  expected  he  would  play 
a  more  respectable  and  honest  part  in  life  than  ins 
father. 

"Ferdinand  saw  plainly  that  he  could  expect  no 
happiness  from  such  a  union,  and  yet  he  felt  the  difB- 
culty  of  wholly  disengaging  himself.  In  this  state  of 
mind  he  would  probably  have  parted  from  her  in 
uncertainty  about  the  future,  had  he  not  been  finally 
influenced  by  the  conduct  of  Ottilia's  cousin,  toward 
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wlioin  he  thought  she  displayed  too  much  tendernes& 
Ferdinaiidy  theieupoD,  wrote  a  letter  assuring  her  that 
it  was  still  in  her  power  to  make  him  happy,  but  that 
it  ooold  not  be  advisable  to  encourage  inddSnite  hopes, 
or  to  enter  into  engagements  for  an  uncertain  future. 

"  He  trusted  that  this  letter  would  produce  a  favour- 
able answer;  but  he  received  a  reply  which  his  heart 
deplored,  but  which  his  judgment  approved.  She 
released  him  from  his  promise,  without  rejecting  his 
love,  and  adverted  to  her  own  feelings  in  the  same 
amfaignous  manner.  She  was  still  bound  by  the  sense 
of  her  letter,  but  free  by  its  literal  meaning.  But  why 
should  I  delay  communicating  the  inevitable  result? 
Ferdinand  hastened  back  to  the  peaceful  abode  he  had 
left^  and  formed  his  determination  at  onca  He  be- 
came attentive  and  diligent  in  business,  and  was 
encouraged  in  this  course  by  the  afTectioos  of  the 
kind  being  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  and  the 
exertions  of  her  uncle  to  employ  every  means  in  his 
power  to  render  them  happy.  I  knew  him  afterward, 
when  he  was  surrounded  by  a  numerous  and  pros- 
perous &mily.  He  related  his  own  story  to  me  him- 
self ;  and,  as  it  often  happens  with  individuals  whose 
early  life  has  been  marked  by  some  uncommon  acci- 
dent, his  own  adventures  had  become  so  indeUbly 
impressed  upon  his  mind,  that  they  exerted  a  deep 
influence  on  his  conduct.  Even  as  a  man  and  as  a 
father,  he  constantly  denied  himself  the  enjoyment  of 
many  gratifications  in  order  not  to  forget  the  practice 
of  self-restraint ;  and  the  whole  course  of  his  children's 
education  was  founded  upon  this  principle,  that  they 
must  accustom  themselves  to  a  frequent  denial  of  their 
most  ardent  desires. 

"I  once  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  an  in- 
stance of  the  system  he  adopt^.  One  of  his  children 
was  about  to  eat  something  at  table,  of  which  he  was 
particularly  fond.     His  father  forbade  it,  apparently 
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without  reason.  To  mj  astonishment,  the  child  obeyed 
with  the  utmost  cheerfuhiess ;  and  dinner  proceeded 
as  if  nothing  had  occurred.  And,  in  this  manner,  even 
the  eldest  members  of  the  family  often  allowed  a 
tempting  dish  of  fruit  or  some  other  dainty  to  pass 
them  untasted.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  a  general 
freedom  reigned  in  his  house ;  and  there  was  at  times 
a  sufficient  display,  both  of  good  and  bad  conduct 
But  Ferdinand  was  for  the  most  part  indifferent  to 
what  occurred,  and  allowed  an  almost  unrestrained 
license.  At  times,  however,  when  a  certain  week 
came  about,  orders  were  given  for  precise  punctnaUty, 
the  clocks  were  regulated  to  the  second,  every  member 
of  the  family  received  his  orders  for  the  day,  business 
and  pleasure  had  their  turn,  and  no  one  dared  to  be  a 
single  second  in  arrear.  I  could  detain  you  for  hours 
in  describing  his  conversation  and  remarks  on  this 
extraordinary  system  of  education.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  jest  with  me  upon  my  vows  as  a  Catholic 
priest,  and  maintained  that  every  man  should  make  a 
vow  to  practise  self-restraint,  as  well  as  to  require 
obedience  from  others ;  but  he  observed  that  the  exer 
cise  of  these  vows,  in  place  of  being  perpetually  de- 
manded, was  suitable  only  for  certain  occasions." 

The  baroness  observed,  that  she  thought  Ferdinand 
was  perfectly  right;  and  she  compared  the  authority 
of  a  parent  to  the  executive  power  in  a  kingdom, 
which  being  weak,  the  legislative  authority  can  be  of 
little  avaiL 

At  this  moment  Louisa  rushed  hastily  to  the  win- 
dow, having  heard  Frederick  ride  past.  She  ran  to 
meet  him,  and  accompanied  him  into  the  parlour.  He 
seemed  cheerful,  notwithstanding  his  just  having  come 
from  a  scene  of  trouble  and  distress.  In  place  of 
entering  into  a  detailed  description  of  the  fire  which 
had  seized  the  house  of  his  aunt,  he  assured  the  com- 
pany  that  he  had  established  beyond  doubt  the  fact 
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• 

tittt  die  desk  there  had  been  burned  at  the  very  same 
time  when  theirs  had  been  split  asunder  in  so  strange 
a  manner. 

He  stated,  that,  when  the  fire  approached  the  room 
where  the  desk  was,  one  of  the  servants  saved  a  dock 
which  stood  upon  it;  that,  in  carrying  it  out,  some 
accident  had  happened  to  the  works,  and  it  had 
stopped  at  half-past  eleven ;  and  thus  the  coincidence 
of  time  was  placed  beyond  all  question.  The  baroness 
smiled;  and  the  tutor  observed,  that,  although  two 
things  might  agree  in  some  particulars,  we  were  not 
therefore  justified  in  inferring  their  mutual  depend- 
ence. But  Louisa  took  pleasure  in  believing  the  con- 
nection of  these  two  circumstances,  particularly  as  she 
had  received  inteUigence  that  her  intended  was  quite 
well ;  and,  as  to  the  rest  of  the  company,  they  gave 
full  scope  to  the  flight  of  their  imagination. 

Charles  inquired  of  the  clergyman  whether  he  knew 
a  fairy  tale.  "The  imagination,"  he  observed,  "is  a 
divine  gift ;  but  I  do  not  like  to  see  it  employed  about 
the  actualities  of  Ufa  The  airy  forms  to  which  it 
gives  birth  are  delightful  to  contemplate,  if  we  view 
them  as  beings  of  a  peculiar  order;  but,  connected 
with  truth,  they  become  prodigies,  and  are  disapproved 
by  our  reason  and  judgment.  The  imagination,"  he 
continued,  "  should  not  deal  in  facts,  nor  be  employed 
to  establish  facts.  Its  proper  province  is  art;  and 
there  its  influence  should  be  like  that  of  music,  which 
awakens  our  emotions,  and  makes  us  forget  the  cause 
by  which  they  are  called  forth." 

"Continue,"  said  the  old  clergyman,  "and  explain 
still  further  your  view  of  the  proper  attributes  of 
imaginative  works.  Another  property  is  essential  to 
their  enjoyment,  —  that  the  exercise  of  imagination 
should  be  voluntary.  It  can  eft'ect  nothing  by  com- 
pulsion: it  must  wait  for  the  moment  of  inspiration. 
Without  design,  and   without   any  settled   course,  it 
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soars  aloft  upon  its  own  pinions,  and,  as  it  is  borne 
forward,  leaves  a  trace  of  its  wonderful  and  devious 
course.  But  you  must  allow  me  to  take  my  accus- 
tomed walk,  that  I  may  awaken  in  my  soul  the  sweet 
fancies  which,  in  former  years,  were  accustomed  to 
enchant  me.  I  promise  to  relate  a  fairy  tale  this  even- 
ing that  will  amuse  you  alL" 

They  at  once  consented,  particularly  as  they  all 
hoped  in  the  meantime  to  hear  the  news  of  which 
Frederick  was  the  bearer. 


A  FAIRT  TALS. 

Wearied  with  the  labours  of  the  day,  an  old  Ferry- 
man lay  asleep  in  his  hut,  on  the  bank  of  a  wide  river, 
which  the  late  heavy  rains  had  swollen  to  an  impreo- 
edented  height  In  the  middle  of  the  night  he  was 
awakened  by  a  loud  cry :  he  listened ;  it  was  the  call 
of  some  travellers  who  wished  to  be  ferried  over. 

Upon  opening  the  door,  he  was  surprised  to  see  two 
Will-o'-the-wisps  dancing  round  his  boat,  which  was 
still  secured  to  its  mooringa  Speaking  with  human 
voices,  they  assured  him  that  they  were  in  the  greatest 
possible  hurry,  and  wished  to  be  carried  instantly  to 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  Without  losing  a  moment, 
the  old  Ferryman  pushed  off,  and  rowed  across  with 
his  usual  dexterity.  During  the  passage  the  strangers 
whispered  together  in  an  unknown  language,  and  sev- 
eral times  burst  into  loud  laughter ;  whilst  they  amused 
themselves  with  dancing  upon  the  sides  and  seats  of 
the  boat,  and  cutting  fantastic  capers  at  the  bottom. 

"  The  boat  reels,"  cried  the  old  man ;  "  and,  if  you 
continue  so  restless,  it  may  upset.  Sit  down,  you 
Will-o'-the-wisps." 

.  They  burst  into   loud  laughter  at  this  command, 
ridiculed  the  boatman,  and  became  more  troublesome 
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than  ever.    But  he  bore  their  annoyanoe  patiently, 
and  ihey  soon  reached  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 

*  Here  ia  aomething  for  your  trouble  *  said  the  pas- 
sengers^  shaking  themselves,  when  a  number  of  glitter^ 
ii^  gold  pieces  fell  into  the  boat  "What  are  you 
doing?"  ojed  the  old  man:  ''some  misfortune  will 
happen  should  a  single  piece  of  gold  fall  into  the 
water.  The  river,  which  has  a  strong  antipathy  to 
gold,  would  become  fearfully  agitated,  and  swaJlow 
both  me  and  my  boat  Who  can  say  even  what 
might  happen  to  yourselves?  I  pray  you  take  back 
your  gold." 

''We  can  take  nothing  back  which  we  have  once 
shaken  from  our  persons,"  answered  one  of  them. 

*  Then,  I  shall  be  compelled,"  replied  the  old  boat- 
man, as  he  stooped,  and  collected  the  gold  in  his  cap, 
*  to  take  it  to  the  shore  and  bury  it" 

The  Will-o'-the-wisps  had  in  the  meantime  leaped 
out  of  the  boat,  upon  which  the  old  man  cried,  '<  Pay 
me  my  fara" 

**  The  man  who  refuses  gold  must  work  for  nothing," 
answered  the  Will-o'-the-wisps. 

**  My  payment  must  consist  of  fruits  of  the  earth," 
rejoined  the  Ferryman. 

"  Fruits  of  the  earth  ?  We  despise  them :  they  are 
not  food  for  ua" 

"But  you  shall  not  depart,"  replied  the  Ferryman, 
■  till  you  have  given  me  three  cauliflowers,  three  arti- 
chokes, and  three  large  onions." 

The  Will-o'-the-wisps  were  in  the  act  of  running 
away,  with  a  laugh,  when  they  felt  themselves  in  some 
inexphcable  manner  fixed  to  the  earth :  they  had 
never  experienced  so  strange  a  sensation.  They  then 
promised  to  pay  the  demand  without  delay,  upon  which 
the  Ferryman  released  them,  and  instantly  pushed  off 
with  his  boat 

He  was  already  far  away,  when  they  called  after 
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him,  "  Old  man  !  listen :  we  have  forgotten  something 
important ; "  but  he  heard  them  not,  and  continued  his 
course.  When  he  had  reached  a  point  lower  down,  on 
the  same  side  of  the  river,  he  came  to  some  rocks 
which  the  water  was  unable  to  reach,  and  proceeded  to 
bury  the  dangerous  gold.  Observing  a  deep  cleft 
which  opened  between  two  rocks,  he  threw  the  gold 
into  it,  and  returned  to  his  dwelling.  This  cleft  was 
inhabited  by  a  beautiful  green  Dragon,  who  was 
awakened  from  her  sleep  by  the  sound  of  the  falling 
money.  At  the  very  first  appearance  of  the  glittering 
pieces,  she  devoured  them  greedily,  then  searched 
about  carefully  in  hopes  of  finding  such  other  coins  as 
might  have  fallen  accidentally  amongst  the  briers,  or 
between  the  fissures  of  the  rocka 

The  Dragon  immediately  felt  overpowered  with  the 
most  delightful  sensations,  and  perceived  with  joy  that 
she  became  suddenly  shining  and  transparent  She 
had  been  long  aware  that  this  change  was  possible; 
but,  entertaining  some  doubt  whether  the  brilliance 
would  continue,  she  felt  impelled  by  curiosity  to  leave 
her  dwelling,  and  ascertain,  if  possible,  to  whom  she 
was  indebted  for  the  beautiful  gold.  She  found  no  one ; 
but  she  became  lost  in  admiration  of  herself,  and  of  the 
brilliant  light  which  illumined  her  path  through  the 
thick  underwood,  and  shed  its  rays  over  the  surrounding 
green.  The  leaves  of  the  trees  glittered  like  emeralds, 
and  the  flowers  shone  with  glorious  hues.  In  vain  did 
she  penetrate  the  solitary  wilderness ;  but  hope  dawned 
when  she  reached  the  plains,  and  observed  at  a  distance 
a  light  resembling  her  own.  "  Have  I '  at  last  dis- 
covered my  fellow  ? "  she  exclaimed,  and  hastened  to 
the  spot.  She  found  no  obstacle  from  bog  or  morass ; 
for  though  the  dry  meadow  and  the  high  rock  were  her 
dearest  habitations,  and  though  she  loved  to  feed  upon 
the  spicy  root,  and  to  quench  her  thirst  with  the  crys- 
tal dew,  and  with  fresh  water  from  the  spring,  yet,  for 
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the  nke  of  her  beloved  gold  and  of  her  glorious  lig^t, 
she  was  willing  to  encounter  every  privation. 

Wearied  and  exhausted,  she  reached  at  length  the 
confines  of  a  wide  morass,  where  our  two  Will-o'-the- 
wisps  were  amusing  themselves  in  playing  fantastic 
antics.  She  made  toward  them,  and,  luting  them, 
expressed  her  delight  at  being  able  to  claim  relation- 
ship with  such  charming  personagea  The  Ughts 
played  around  her,  skipped  from  side  to  side,  and 
laughed  about  in  their  own  peculiar  fashion.  **  Dear 
aunt!"  they  exclaimed,  "what  does  it  signify,  even 
though  you  are  of  horizontal  form  ?  we  are  related  at 
least  through  brilliancy.  But  look  how  well  a  tall, 
slender  figure  becomes  us  gentry  of  the  vertical 
shape;**  and,  so  saying,  both  the  lights  compressed 
their  breadth  together,  and  shot  up  into  a  thin  and 
{Knnted  line.  *'  Do  not  be  offended,  dear  friend,"  they 
continued ;  **  but  what  family  can  boast  of  a  privilege 
like  ours  ?  Since  the  first  Will-o'-the-wisp  was  created, 
none  of  our  race  have  ever  been  obliged  to  sit  down  or 
to  take  repose." 

But  all  this  time  the  feelings  of  the  Dragon  in  the 
presence  of  her  relations  were  anything  but  pleasant: 
for,  exalt  her  head  as  high  as  she  would,  she  was  com- 
pelled to  stoop  to  earth  again  when  she  wished  to 
advance ;  and,  though  she  was  proud  of  the  brilUancy 
which  she  shed  round  her  own  dark  abode,  she  felt  her 
light  gradually  diminish  in  the  presence  of  her  relatives, 
and  began  to  fear  that  it  might  finally  be  extinguished. 

In  her  perplexity  she  hastily  inquired  whether  the 
gentlemen  could  inform  her  whence  the  shining  gold 
had  come,  which  had  lately  fallen  into  the  cleft  of  the 
rocks  hard  by ;  as  in  her  opinion  it  was  a  precious 
shower  from  heaven.  The  Will-o'-the-wisps  immedi- 
ately shook  themselves  (at  the  same  time  laughing 
loudly),  and  a  deluge  of  gold  pieces  at  once  fiowed 
around.     The  Dragon  devoured  them  greedily.     **We 
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hope  you  like  them,  dear  aunt/'  shouted  the  shining 
Will-o'-the-wisps ;  "  we  can  supply  you  with  any  quan- 
tity : "  and  they  shook  themselves  with  such  copious 
effect,  that  the  Dragon  found  it  difficult  to  swallow  the 
bright  dainties  with  sufficient  speed.  Her  brilliancy 
increased  as  the  gold  disappeared,  till  at  length  she 
shone  with  inconceivable  radiance ;  while  in  the  same 
proportion  the  Will-o -the-wisps  grew  thin  and  taper- 
ing, without,  however,  losing  the  smallest  iota  of  their 
cheerful  humour. 

"I  am  under  eternal  obligations  to  you,"  said  the 
Dragon,  pausing  to  breathe  from  her  voracious  meal : 
**  ask  of  me  what  you  please ;  I  will  give  you  anything 
you  demand." 

'*  A  bargain  1 "  answered  the  Will-o'-the-wisps :  **  tell 
us,  then,  where  the  beautiful  Lily  dwell&  Lead  us  to 
her  palace  and  gardens  without  delay :  we  die  of  im- 
patience to  cast  ourselves  at  her  feet." 

"  You  ask  a  favour,"  replied  the  Dragon,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  "  which  it  is  not  in  my  power  so  quickly  to  be- 
stow. The  beautiful  Lily  lives,  unfortunately,  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river.  We  cannot  cross  over  on 
this  stormy  night." 

**  Cruel  river,  which  separates  us  from  the  object  of 
our  desires  I  But  cannot  we  call  back  the  old  Ferry- 
man ? "  said  they. 

"Your  wish  is  vain,"  answered  the  Dragon:  **for, 
even  were  you  to  meet  him  on  this  bank,  he  would 
refuse  to  take  you ;  as,  though  he  can  convey  passen- 
gers lo  this  side  of  the  stream,  he  can  carry  no  one 
back." 

"  Bad  news,  indeed  I  but  are  there  no  other  means  of 
crossing  the  river  ? " 

"  There  are,  but  not  at  this  moment :  I  myself  can 
take  you  over  at  mid-day." 

"That  is  an  hour,"  replied  the  Will-o'-the-wisps, 
"  when  we  do  not  usually  traveL" 
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*  Then,  70a  had  better  postpone  your  intention  till 
evening,  when  you  may  cross  in  the  Qiant's  shadow." 

**  How  is  thai  managed  ? "  they  inquired. 

"  The  Giant,"  replied  the  Dragon,  *  who  lives  hard 
by,  is  powerless  with  his  body :  his  hands  are  incapa- 
ble of  raising  even  a  straw,  his  shoulders  can  bear  no 
burden;  but  his  shadow  accomplishes  all  for  him. 
For  this  reason  he  is  most  powerful  at  sunrise  and  at 
snna^  At  the  hour  of  evening  the  Giant  will  ap- 
proadi  the  river  softly;  and,  if  you  place  yourself 
upon  his  shadow,  it  will  carry  you  over.  Meet  me  at 
mid-day,  at  the  comer  of  the  wood,  where  the  trees 
hang  over  the  river,  when  I  myself  vdll  take  you 
across,  and  introduce  you  to  the  beautiful  Uly. 
Siould  you,  however,  shrink  from  the  noonday  heat, 
your  only  alternative  ia  to  apply  to  the  Giant,  when 
evening  casts  its  shadows  around;  and  he  will  no 
doubt  prove  obliging." 

With  a  graceful  salutation  the  young  gentlemen  took 
their  leave;  and  the  Dragon  rejoiced  at  their  depar- 
ture, partly  that  she  might  indulge  her  feelings  of 
pleasure  at  her  own  light,  and  partly  that  she  might 
satisfy  a  curiosity  by  which  she  had  long  been  tor- 
mented. 

In  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  where  she  dwelt,  she  had 
lately  made  a  wonderful  discovery ;  for,  although  she 
had  been  obliged  to  crawl  through  these  chasms  in 
darkness,  she  had  learned  to  distinguish  every  object 
by  feehng.  The  productions  of  Nature,  which  she  was 
accustomed  everj'where  to  encounter,  were  aU  of  an 
irregular  kind.  At  one  time  she  wound  her  way 
amongst  the  points  of  enormous  crystals,  at  another  she 
was  for  a  moment  impeded  by  the  veins  of  solid  silver, 
and  many  were  the  precious  stones  which  her  light 
discovered  to  her.  But,  to  her  great  astonishment,  she 
had  encountered  in  a  rock,  which  was  securely  closed 
gq^  all  sides,  objects  which  betrayed  the  plastic  hand  of 
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man.  Smooth  walls,  which  she  was  unable  to  ascend  ; 
sharp,  regular  angles,  tapering  columns ;  and,  what  was 
even  more  wonderful,  human  figures,  round  which  she 
had  often  entwined  herself,  and  which  appeared  to  her 
to  be  formed  of  brass  or  of  polished  marbla  She  was 
now  anxious  to  behold  all  these  objects  with  her  eyes, 
and  to  confirm,  by  her  own  observation,  what  she  had 
hitherto  but  suspected.  •  She  now  thought  herself 
capable  of  illumining  with  her  own  hght  these  won- 
derful subterranean  caverns,  and  indulged  the  hope  of 
becoming  thoroughly  acquainted  with  these  astonish- 
ing mysteries.  She  delayed  not,  and  quickly  found  the 
opening  through  which  she  was  accustomed  to  pene- 
trate into  the  sanctuary. 

Arrived  at  the  place,  she  looked  round  with  wonder ; 
and  though  her  brilhancy  was  unable  to  light  the 
entire  cavern,  yet  many  of  the  objects  were  sufficiently 
distinct.  With  astonishment  and  awe,  she  raised  her 
eyes  to  an  illumined  niche,  in  which  stood  the  statue 
of  a  venerable  King,  of  pure  gold.  In  size  the  statue 
was  colossal,  but  the  figure  was  rather  that  of  a  little 
than  of  a  great  man.  His  well-turned  limbs  were 
covered  with  a  simple  robe,  and  his  head  was  encircled 
by  an  oaken  garland. 

Scarcely  had  the  Dragon  beheld  this  venerable  form, 
when  the  King  found  utterance,  and  said, "  How  comest 
thou  hither  ? " 

"Through  the  cleft,"  answered  the  Dragon,  "in 
which  the  gold  abides." 

"  What  is  nobler  than  gold  ? "  asked  the  King. 

"  Light,"  rephed  the  Dragon. 

"And  what  is  more  vivid  than  light  ?  "  continued  the 
Monarch. 

"  Speech,"  said  the  Serpent. 

During  this  conversation  the  Dragon  had  looked 
stealthily  around,  and  observed  another  noble  statue  in 
^u   adjoining   niche.      A   silver   King   sat   tber9   en- 
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throDed,  of  figure  tall  and  slender:  his  limbs  were 
enveloped  in  an  embroidered  mantle;  his  crown  and 
sceptre  were  adorned  with  predous  stones ;  his  counte- 
nance wore  the  serene  dignity  of  pride ;  and  he  seemed 
about  to  speak,  when  a  dark  vein,  which  ran  through 
the  marble  of  the  wall,  suddenly  became  brilliant,  and 
cast  a  soft  light  through  the  whole  temple.  This  light 
discovered  a  third  King,  whose  mighty  form  was  cast 
in  brass :  he  leaned  upon  a  massive  club,  his  head  was 
crowned  with  laurels ;  and  his  proportions  resembled  a 
rock  ratJier  than  a  human  being. 

The  Dragon  felt  a  desire  to  approach  a  fourth  King, 
iirfio  stood  before  her  at  a  distance ;  but  the  wall  sud- 
denly opened,  the  illumined  vein  flashed  like  lightning, 
and  beciune  as  suddenly  extinguished. 

A  man  of  middle  stature  now  approached  He  was 
dad  in  the  garb  of  a  peasant :  in  his  hand  he  bore  a 
lamp,  the  flame  of  which  it  was  delightful  to  behold, 
and  which  lightened  the  entire  dwelling,  without 
leaving  the  trace  of   a  shadow. 

*'Why  dost  thou  come,  since  we  have  already 
hght?"  asked  the  Golden  King. 

"  You  know  that  I  can  shed  no  ray  on  what  is 
dark,"  replied  the  old  man. 

**  Will  my  kingdom  end  ? "  inquired  the  Silver 
Monarch. 

"  Late  or  never,"  answered  the  other. 

The  Brazen  King  then  asked,  with  voice  of  thunder, 
«  When  shall  I  arise  ? " 

"  Soon,"  was  the  reply. 

"With  whom  shall  I  be  united?"  continued  the 
former. 

*  With  thine  elder  brother,"  answered  the  latter. 
"  And  what  will  become  of  the  youngest  ? " 

*  He  will  repose." 

"  I  am  not  weary,"  interrupted  the  fourth  King,  with 
%  deep  but  faltering  voice. 
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Duriug  this  conversation  the  Dragon  had  wound  her 
way  softly  through  the  temple,  surveyed  everything 
which  it  contained,  and  approached  the  niche  in  which 
the  fourth  King  stood.  He  leaned  against  a  pillar,  and 
his  handsome  countenance  bore  traces  of  melancholy. 
It  was  difi&cult  to  distinguish  the  metal  of  which  the 
statue  was  composed.  It  resembled  a  mixture  of  the 
three  metals  of  which  his  brothers  were  formed,  but  it 
seemed  as  if  the  materials  had  not  thoroughly  blended ; 
as  the  veins  of  gold  and  silver  crossed  each  other 
irregularly  through  the  brazen  mass,  and  destroyed  the 
effect  of  the  whole. 

The  Gtolden  King  now  asked,  *'  How  many  secrets 
dost  thou  know  ?  ** 

**  Three,"  was  the  reply. 

**  And  which  is  the  most  important  ? "  inquired  the 
Silver  King. 

••The  revealed,"  answered  the  old  man. 

"Wilt  thou  explain  it  to  us?"  asked  the  Brazen 
King. 

**  When  I  have  learned  the  fourth,"  was  the  response. 

"  I  care  not,"  murmured  he  of  the  strange  compound. 

"  I  know  the  fourth,"  interrupted  the  Dragon,  ap- 
proaching the  old  man,  and  whispering  in  his  ear. 

"The  time  is  come,"  exclaimed  the  latter,  with 
tremendous  voice.  The  sounds  echoed  through  the 
temple;  the  statues  rang  again:  and  in  the  same 
instant  the  old  man  disappeared  toward  the  west,  and 
the  Dragon  toward  the  east ;  and  both  pierced  instantly 
through  the  impediments  of  the  rock. 

Every  passage  through  which  the  old  man  bent  his 
course  became  immediately  filled  with  gold;  for  the 
lamp  which  he  carried  possessed  the  wonderful  prop- 
erty of  converting  stones  into  gold,  wood  into  silver, 
and  dead  animals  into  jewels.  But,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce this  effect,  it  was  necessary  that  no  other  light 
should  be  near.     In  the  presence  of  another  light  the 
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lamp  merely  emitted  a  soft  iUiimmation,  which,  how- 
ever,  gave  joy  to  every  living  thing. 

The  old  man  returned  to  his  hut  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  and  found  his  wife  in  the  greatest  sorrow.  She 
was  seated  at  the  fire,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears ;  and 
she  refused  all  consolation. 

**  What  a  misfortune,"  she  exclaimed,  **  that  I  allowed 
you  to  leave  home  to-day ! " 

^  What  has  happened  ?  "  answered  the  old  man,  very 
quietly. 

"Tou  were  scarcely  gone,**  replied  she  with  sobs, 
"before  two  rude  travellers  came  to  the  door:  un- 
fortunately I  admitted  them ;  as  they  seemed  good, 
worthy  people.  They  were  attired  like  flames,  and 
mig^t  have  passed  for  Will-o'-the-wisps ;  but  they  had 
scarcely  entered  the  house  before  they  conmienced 
their  flatteries,  and  became  at  length  so  importunate 
that  I  blush  to  recollect  their  conduct." 

"Well,"  said  the  old  man,  smiling,  "the  gentlemen 
were  only  amusing  themselves ;  and,  at  your  age,  you 
should  have  considered  it  as  the  display  of  ordinary 
pohteness." 

"My  age!"  rejoined  the  old  woman.  "Will  you 
for  ever  remind  me  of  my  age  ?  how  old  am  I,  then  ? 
And  ordinary  poUteness!  But  I  can  tell  you  some- 
thing :  look  round  at  the  walls  of  our  hut :  you  will 
now  be  able  to  see  the  old  stones,  which  have  been 
concealed  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  These 
visitors  extracted  all  the  gold  more  quickly  than  I  can 
tell  you,  and  they  assured  me  that  it  was  of  capital 
flavour.  When  they  had  completely  cleared  the  walls, 
they  grew  cheerful ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  their  persons 
became  tall,  broad,  and  shining.  They  thereupon  again 
commenced  their  tricks,  and  repeattMl  their  flatteries, 
calling  me  a  queen.  They  shook  themselves,  and  in^ 
mediately  a  profusion  of  gold  pieces  fell  on  all  sides. 
You  may  see  some  of  them  still  glittering  on  the  floor ' 
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but  a  calamity  soon  occurred.  Our  dog  Mops  swallowed 
some  of  them ;  and^  see  I  he  lies  dead  in  the  chimney- 
comer.  Poor  animal  I  his  death  afflicts  me.  I  did  not 
observe  it  till  they  had  departed,  otherwise  I  should 
not  have  promised  to  pay  the  Ferryman  the  debt  they 
owed  him.** 

**  How  much  do  they  owe  ?  "  inquired  the  old  man. 

•*  Three  cauliflowers,"  answered  his  wife,  "  three  arti- 
chokes, and  three  onions.  I  have  promised  to  take 
them  to  the  river  at  break  of  day." 

"You  had  better  oblige  them,"  said  the  old  man, 
♦•and  they  may  perhaps  serve  us  in  time  of  need." 

"  I  know  not  if  they  will  keep  their  word,"  said  she, 
*•  but  they  promised  and  vowed  to  serve  us." 

The  fire  had,  in  the  meantime,  died  away ;  but  the 
old  man  covered  the  cinders  with  ashes,  put  away  the 
shining  gold  pieces,  and  lighted  his  lamp  afresh.  In 
the  glorious  illumination  the  walls  became  covered 
with  gold,  and  Mops  was  transformed  into  the  most 
beautiful  onyx  that  was  ever  beheld.  The  variety  of 
colour  which  glittered  through  the  costly  gem  produced 
a  splendid  effect. 

"  Take  your  basket,"  said  the  old  man,  "  and  place 
the  onyx  in  it.  Then  collect  the  three  cauliflowers, 
the  three  artichokes,  and  the  three  onions,  lay  them 
together,  and  carry  them  to  the  river.  The  Dragon 
will  bear  you  across  at  mid-day :  then  visit  the  beauti- 
ful Lily ;  her  touch  will  give  life  to  the  onyx,  as  her 
touch  gives  death  to  every  living  thing ;  and  it  will  be 
to  her  an  aff'ectionate  friend.  Tell  her  not  to  mourn  ; 
that  her  deliverance  is  nigh ;  that  she  must  consider  a 
great  misfortune  as  her  greatest  blessing,  for  the  time 
is  come." 

The  old  woman  prepared  her  basket,  and  set  forth  at 
break  of  day.  The  rising  sun  shone  brightly  over  the 
river,  which  gleamed  in  the  far  distance.  The  old 
woman   journeyed  slowly  on,  for  the  weight   of  the 
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basket  opj^ressed  her;  but  it  did  not  arise  from  the 
onyx.  Nothing  lifeless  proved  a  burden;  for,  when 
the  baskd^  contained  dead  things,  it  rose  aloft,  and 
floated  over  her  head.  But  a  fresh  v^etable,  or  the 
smallest  living  creature,  induced  fatigue.  She  had 
toiled  along  for  some  distance,  when  she  started,  and 
suddenly  stood  still;  for  she  had  nearly  placed  her 
foot  upon  the  shadow  of  the  Giant,  which  was  advanc- 
ing toward  her  from  the  plain.  Her  eye  now  perceived 
his  monstrous  bulk :  he  had  just  bathed  in  the  river, 
and  was  coming  out  of  the  water.  She  knew  not  how 
to  avoid  him.  He  saw  her,  saluted  her  jestingly,  and 
thrust  the  hand  of  his  shadow  into  her  basket.  With 
dexterity  he  stole  a  cauliflower,  an  artichoke,  and 
an  onion,  and  raised  them  to  his  mouth.  He  then 
proceeded  on  his  course  up  the  stream,  and  left  the 
woman  alona 

She  considered  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
return,  and  supply  the  missing  vegetables  from  her 
own  garden ;  and,  lost  in  these  reflections,  she.  went 
on  her  way  until  she  arrived  at  the  bank  of  the  river 
She  sat  down,  and  awaited  for  a  long  time  the  arrival 
of  the  Ferryman.  He  appeared  at  length,  having  in 
his  boat  a  traveller  whose  air  was  mysterious.  A 
handsome  youth,  of  noble  aspect,  stepped  on  shore. 

«  What  have  you  brought  with  you  ? "  said  the  old 
man. 

"The  v^etables,"  replied  the  woman,  *  which  the 
Will-o'-the-wisps  owe  you  ; "  pointing  to  the  contents  of 
her  basket. 

But  when  he  found  that  there  were  but  two  of  each 
kind,  he  became  angry,  and  refused  to  take  them. 

The  woman  implored  him  to  relent,  assuring  him 
that  she  could  not  then  return  home ;  as  she  had  found 
her  burden  heav}%  and  she  had  still  a  long  way  to  go. 
But  he  was  obstinate,  maintaining  that  the  decision  did 
not  depend  upon  him. 
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"  I  am  obliged  to  collect  my  gains  for  nine  hours,** 
said  he,  "  and  I  can  keep  nothing  for  myself  till  I  have 
paid  a  third  part  to  the  river." 

At  length,  after  much  contention,  he  told  her  there 
was  still  a  remedy. 

"  If  you  give  security  to  the  river,  and  acknowledge 
your  debt,  I  will  take  the  six  articles ;  though  such  a 
course  is  not  devoid  of  danger." 

"  But,  if  I  keep  my  word,  I  incur  no  risk,"  she  said 
earnestly. 

"  Not  the  least,"  he  replied.  •*  Thrust  your  hand  into 
the  river,  and  promise  that  within  four  and  twenty 
hours  you  will  pay  the  debt." 

The  old  woman  compHed,  but  shuddered  as  she 
observed  that  her  hand,  on  drawing  it  out  of  the  water 
had  become  as  black  as  a  coaL  She  scolded  angrily , 
exclaiming  that  her  hands  had  always  been  most  beaiv- 
tiful,  and  that,  notwithstanding  her  hard  work,  she  bed 
ever  kept  them  white  and  delicate.  She  gazed  at  her 
hand  with  the  greatest  alarm,  and  exclaimed,  "  This  is 
still  worse :  it  has  shrunk,  and  is  already  much  smaller 
than  the  other  1 " 

"  It  only  appears  so  now,"  said  the  Ferryman ;  "  but, 
if  you  break  your  word,  it  will  be  so  in  reality.  Your 
hand  will  in  that  case  grow  smaller,  and  finally  dis- 
appear ;  though  you  will  still  preserve  the  use  of  it." 

"  I  would  rather,"  she  replied,  "  lose  it  altogether,  and 
that  my  misfortune  should  be  concealed.  But  no  mat- 
ter, I  will  keep  my  word,  to  escape  this  black  disgrace, 
and  avoid  so  much  anxiety."  Whereupon  she  took  her 
basket,  which  rose  aloft,  and  floated  freely  over  her 
head.  She  hastened  after  the  youth,  who  was  walking 
thoughtfully  along  the  bank.  His  noble  figure  and 
peculiar  attire  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  her 
mind. 

His  breast  was  covered  with  a  shining  cuirass,  whose 
transparency  permitted   the   motions  of  his  graceful 
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form  to  be  seen.  From  his  shoulders  hung  a  purple 
mantle,  and  his  auburn  locks  waved  in  beautiful  curls 
round  his  uncovered  head.  His  noble  countenance  and 
his  well-turned  feet  were  exposed  to  the  burning  rays 
of  the  sun.  Thus  did  he  journey  patiently  over  the 
hot  sand,  which,  **  true  to  one  sorrow,  he  trod  without 
feeling." 

The  garrulous  old  woman  sought  to  engage  him  in 
conversation;  but  he  heeded  her  npt^  or  answered 
Ixie&j,  until,  notwithstandiug  his  beauty,  she  became 
weary,  and  took  leave  of  him,  saying,  ''You  are  too 
slow  for  me,  sir ;  and  I  cannot  lose  my  time,  as  I  am 
anxious  to  cross  the  river,  vrith  the  assistance  of  the 
Green  Dragon,  and  to  present  the  beautiful  Lily  with 
my  husband's  handsome  present"  So  saying,  e^e  left 
him  speedily,  upon  which  the  youth  took  heart,  and 
followed  her  without  delay. 

*  You  are  going  to  the  beautiful  lily ! "  he  ex- 
claimed :  "  if  80,  our  way  lies  together.  What  present 
are  you  taking  her  ? " 

"  Sir,"  answered  the  woman,  "  it  is  not  fair  that  you 
should  so  earnestly  inquire  after  my  secrets,  when 
you  paid  so  little  attention  to  my  questicma  But,  if 
you  will  relate  your  history  to  me,  I  will  tell  you  all 
about  my  present" 

They  made  the  bargain :  the  woman  told  her  story, 
including  the  account  of  the  dog,  and  allowed  him  to 
view  the  beautiful  onyx. 

He  lifted  the  beautiful  precious  stone  from  the 
basket,  and  took  Mops,  who  seemed  to  slumber  softly, 
in  his  arms. 

** Fortunate  animal!"  he  exclaimed:  "you  will  be 
touched  by  her  soft  hands,  and  restored  to  life,  in  place 
of  fleeing  from  her  contact,  like  all  other  living  things, 
to  escape  an  evil  doom.  But,  alas!  what  words  are 
these  ?  Is  it  not  a  sadder  and  more  fearful  fate  to  be 
annihilated  by  her  presence  than  to  die  by  her  hand ! 
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Behold  me,  thus  young,  what  a  melancholy  destiny  is 
mine !  This  armour,  which  I  have  borne  with  glory  in 
the  battle-broil ;  this  purple,  which  I  have  earned  by 
the  wisdom  of  my  government,  —  have  been  converted 
by  Fate,  the  one  into  an  unceasing  burden,  the  other 
into  an  empty  honour.  Crown,  sceptre,  and  sword  are 
worthless.  I  am  now  as  naked  and  destitute  as  every 
other  son  of  clay.  For  such  is  the  spell  of  her  beauti- 
ful blue  eyes,  that  they  waste  the  vigour  of  every  liv- 
ing creature ;  and  those  whom  the  contact  of  her  hand 
does  not  destroy  are  reduced  to  the  condition  of  breath* 
ing  shadows." 

Thus  he  lamentdd  long,  but  without  satisfying  the 
curiosity  of  the  old  woman,  who  sought  information 
respecting  both  his  mental  and  his  bodily  sufferings. 
She  learned  neither  the  name  of  his  father  nor  his 
kingdom.  He  stroked  the  rigid  Mops,  to  whom  the 
beams  of  the  sim  and  the  caresses  of  the  youth  had 
imparted  warmth.  He  inquired  earnestly  about  the 
man  with  the  lamp,  about  the  effect  of  the  mysterious 
light,  and  seemed  to  expect  thence  great  relief  from  his 
deep  sorrow. 

So  discoursing,  they  observed  at  a  distance  the  ma- 
jestic arch  of  the  bridge,  which  stretched  from  one 
bank  of  the  river  to  the  other,  and  shone  splendidly  in 
the  beams  of  the  sun.  Both  were  astonished  at  the 
sight,  as  they  had  never  before  seen  it  so  resplendent. 

"  What ! "  cried  the  Prince,  "  was  it  not  sufficiently 
beautiful  before,  with  its  decorations  of  jasper  and  opal  ? 
Can  we  now  dare  to  pass  over  it,  constructed  as  it  is  of 
emerald  and  chrysohte  of  varied  beauty  ? " 

Neither  had  any  idea  of  the  change  which  the 
Dragon  had  undergone ;  for  in  truth  it  was  the  Dragon, 
whose  custom  it  was  at  mid-day  to  arch  her  form 
across  the  stream,  and  assume  the  appearance  of  a  beau- 
teous bridge,  which  travellers  crossed  with  silent 
r^vereoQ^ 
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Scaioely  had  they  reached  the  opposite  hank,  when 
the  bridge  began  to  sway  from  side  to  side,  and  gradu- 
ally sank  to  the  level  of  the  water;  while  the  Green 
Dnigcm  assumed  her  accustomed  shape,  and  followed 
tiie  travellers  to  the  shore.  The  latter  thanked  her  for 
her  condescension  in  allowing  them  a  passage  across 
the  stream;  observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  there 
were  evidently  more  persons  present  than  were  actually 
viaibl&  They  heard  a  light  whispering,  which  the 
Dragon  answered  with  a  similar  sound.  They  listened, 
and  heard  the  following  words :  *<  We  will  first  make 
our  observations  unperceived  in  the  park  of  the  beauti- 
ful lily,  and  look  for  you,  when  the  shadows  of  even- 
ing fall,  to  introduce  us  to  such  perfect  beauty.  You 
will  find  us  on  the  bank  of  the  great  lake." 

"Agreed,"  answered  the  Dragon;  and  a  hissing 
sound  died  away  in  the  air. 

Our  three  travellers  further  consulted  with  what 
r^ard  to  precedence  they  should  appear  before  the 
beautiful  Lily ;  for,  let  her  visitors  be  never  so  numer- 
ous, they  must  enter  and  depart  singly  if  they  wished 
to  escape  bitter  suffering. 

The  woman,  carrying  in  the  basket  the  transformed 
dog,  came  first  to  the  garden,  and  sought  an  interview 
with  her  benefactress.  She  was  easily  found,  as  she 
was  then  singing  to  the  accompaniment  of  her  harp. 
The  sweet  tones  showed  themselves  first  in  the  form  o£ 
circles  upon  the  bosom  of  the  calm  lake;  and  then, 
like  a  soft  breeze,  they  imparted  motion  to  the  grass 
and  to  the  tremulous  leaves.  She  was  seated  in  a 
secluded  nook  beneath  the  shade  of  trees,  and  at  the 
first  glance  enchanted  the  eyes,  the  ear,  and  the  heart 
of  the  old  woman,  who  advanced  toward  her  with 
rapture,  and  protested  that  since  their  last  meeting  she 
had  become  more  beautiful  than  ever.  Even  from  a 
distance  she  saluted  the  charming  maiden  in  these 
words :  "  What  joy  to  be  in  your  presence !     What  ^ 
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beaven  surrounds  you!  What  a  spell  proceeds  from 
your  lyre,  which,  encircled  by  your  soft  arms,  and  in- 
fluenced by  the  pressure  of  your  gentle  bosom  and 
slender  fingers,  utters  such  entrancing  melody  1  Thrice 
happy  the  blessed  youth  who  could  claim  so  great  a 
favour ! " 

So  saying,  she  approached  nearer.  The  beautiful 
lily  raised  her  eyes,  let  her  hands  drop,  and  said,  "  Do 
not  distress  me  with  your  untimely  praise:  it  makes 
me  feel  even  more  unhappy.  And  see!  here  is  my 
beautiful  canary  dead  at  my  feet,  which  used  to  accom- 
pany my  songs  so  sweetly:  he  was  accustomed  to  sit 
upon  my  harp,  and  was  carefully  instructed  to  avoid 
my  touch.  This  momiug,  when,  refreshed  by  sleep,  I 
tuned  a  pleasant  melody,  the  little  warbler  sang  with 
increased  harmony,  when  suddenly  a  hawk  soared 
above  us.  My  little  bird  sought  refuge  in  my  bosom, 
and  at  that  instant  I  felt  the  last  gasp  of  his  expiring 
breath.  It  is  true  that  the  hawk,  struck  by  my  instan- 
taneous glance,  fell  lifeless  into  the  stream ;  but  what 
avails  this  penalty  to  me  ?  —  my  darling  is  dead,  and 
his  grave  will  but  add  to  the  number  of  the  weeping 
willows  in  my  garden." 

"  Take  courage,  beautiful  lily,"  interrupted  the  old 
woman,  whilst  at  the  same  moment  she  wiped  away  a 
tear  which  the  narration  of  the  sorrowful  maiden  had 
brought  to  her  eye,  —  "take  courage,  and  learn  from 
my  experience  to  moderate  your  grief.  Great  misfor- 
tune is  often  the  harbinger  of  intense  joy.  For  the  time 
approaches :  but  in  truth,"  continued  she,  "  *  the  web  of 
life  is  of  a  mingled  yarn.'  See  my  hand,  how  black  it 
has  grown ;  and,  in  truth,  it  has  become  much  dimin- 
ished in  size :  I  must  be  speedy,  before  it  be  reduced 
to  nothing.  Why  did  I  promise  favours  to  the  Will- 
o'-the-wisps,  or  meet  the  Giant,  or  dip  my  hand  into  the 
river  ?  Can  you  oblige  me  with  a  cauliflower,  an  arti- 
cboke^  or  ag  onion  ?     I  sJiaU  take  them  to  the  river, 
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and  then  mj  hand  will  become  so  white  that  it  will 
almost  equal  the  lustre  of  your  own." 

^OauMowers  and  onions  abound,  but  artdchokee 
cannot  be  procured  My  garden  produces  neither 
flowers  nor  fruit;  but  every  twig  I  plant  upon  the 
grave  of  anything  I  love  bursts  into  leaf  at  once,  and 
grows  a  goodly  tree.  Thus,  beneath  my  eye,  alas  I  have 
grown  these  clustering  trees  and  copses.  These  tall  pines, 
these  shadowing  cypresses,  these  mighty  oaks,  these 
overhanging  beeches,  were  once  small  twigs  planted  by 
my  hand,  as  sad  memorials,  in  an  ungenial  soil" 

The  old  woman  paid  but  Uttle  attention  to  this 
speech,  but  was  employed  in  watching  her  hand,  which 
in  the  presence  of  the  beautiful  lily  became  every 
instant  of  a  darker  hue,  and  grew  gradually  less.  She 
was  about  to  take  her  basket  and  depart,  when  she  felt 
that  she  had  forgotten  the  most  important  of  her  dutiea 
She  took  the  transformed  dog  in  her  arms,  and  laid  him 
upon  the  grass,  not  far  from  the  beautiful  Lily.  **  My 
husband,"  she  said,  ''sends  you  this  present.  You 
know  that  your  touch  can  im^Mirt  life  to  this  precious 
stone.  The  good  and  faithful  animal  will  be  a  joy  to 
you,  and  the  grief  his  loss  causes  me  will  be  alleviated 
by  the  thought  that  he  is  youra" 

The  beautiful  Lily  looked  at  the  pretty  creature  with 
delight,  and  rapture  beamed  from  her  eye&  **  Many 
things  combine  to  inspire  me  with  hope ;  but,  alas !  is 
it  not  a  delusion  of  our  nature  to  expect  that  joy  is 
near  when  grief  is  at  the  worst  ? 

**  Ah  I  what  avail  these  omens  all  so  fair? 
My  sweet  bird's  death,  my  friend's  hands  blackly  dyed. 
And  Mops  transformed  into  a  jewel  rare, 
Sent  by  the  Lamp  our  faltering  steps  to  guide. 

«  Far  from  mankind  and  every  joy  T  prize, 
To  grief  and  sorrow  I  am  still  allied  : 
When  from  the  river  will  the  temple  rise  ? 
When  will  the  bridge  span  it  from  side  to  side  ?  ** 
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The  old  woman  waited  with  impatience  for  the  con- 
clusion of  the  song,  which  the  beautiful  Lily  had  ac- 
companied with  her  harp,  entrancing  the  ears  of  every 
listener.  She  was  about  to  say  farewell,  when  the 
arrival  of  the  Dragon  compelled  her  to  remain.  She 
had  heard  the  last  words  of  the  song,  and  on  this  ac- 
count spoke  words  of  encouragement  to  the  beautiful 
Lily.  "  The  prophecy  of  the  bridge  is  fulfilled ! "  she 
exclaimed:  "this  good  woman  will  bear  witness  how 
splendidly  the  arch  now  appears.  Formerly  of  un- 
transparent  jasper,  which  only  reflected  the  light  upon 
the  sides,  it  is  now  converted  into  precious  jewels  of 
transparent  hue.  No  beryl  is  so  bright,  and  no  emer- 
ald so  splendid." 

"  I  congratulate  you  thereupon,"  said  the  Lily,  "  but 
pardon  me  if  I  doubt  whether  the  prediction  is  ful- 
filled. Only  foot-passengers  can  as  yet  cross  the  arch 
of  your  bridge:  and  it  has  been  foretold  that  horses 
and  carriages,  travellers  of  all  descriptions,  shall  pass 
and  repass  in  mingled  multitudes.  Is  prediction  silent 
with  respect  to  the  mighty  pillars  which  are  to  ascend 
from  the  river  ? " 

The  old  woman,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  immovably 
upon  her  hand,  interrupted  this  speech,  and  bade 
farewell. 

"Wait  for  one  moment,"  said  the  beautiful  Lily, 
"and  take  my  poor  canary-bird  with  you.  Implore 
the  Lamp  to  convert  him  into  a  topaz;  and  I  will 
then  reanimate  him  with  my  touch,  and  he  and  your 
good  Mops  will  then  be  my  greatest  consolation.  But 
make  what  speed  you  can ;  for  with  sunset  decay  will 
have  commenced  its  withering  influence,  marring  the 
beauty  of  its  delicate  form." 

The  old  woman  enveloped  the  little  corpse  in  some 
soft  young  leaves,  placed  it  in  the  basket,  and  hastened 
from  the  spot. 

"Notwithstanding   what    you   say,"  continued   the 
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Dngon,  Tesaming  the  interropted  conyereation,  "the 
temple  is  boilf 

*  But  it  does  not  yet  stand  upon  the  river,"  lepUed 
the  leaatifal  lilj. 

^  It  rests  still  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,**  continued 
the  Drag(HL  "  I  have  seen  the  Kings,  and  spoken  to 
them.* 

^And  when  will  they  awake?"  inquired  the 
lily. 

The  Dragon  answered,  "I  heard  the  mighty  voice 
resound  through  the  temple,  announcing  that  the  hour 


was  come." 


A  ray  of  joy  beamed  from  the  countenance  of  the 
beautiful  Idly  as  she  exclaimed,  ''Do  I  hear  those 
wonis  for  the  second  time  to-day?  When  will  the 
hour  arrive  in  which  I  shall  hear  them  for  the  third 
time?" 

She  rose,  and  immediately  a  beautiful  maiden  came 
from  the  wood,  and  relieved  her  of  her  harp.  She  was 
followed  by  another,  who  took  the  ivory  chair  upon 
which  the  beautiful  lily  had  been  seated,  folded  it 
together,  and  carried  it  away,  together  with  the  silver- 
tissued  cushion.  The  third  maiden,  who  bore  in  her 
hand  a  fan  inlaid  with  pearls,  approached  to  tender 
her  services  if  thev  should  be  needed.  These  three 
maidens  were  lovely  beyond  description,  though  they 
were  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  their  charms  fell 
fetr  short  of  those  of  their  beautiful  mistress. 

The  beautiful  Lily  had,  in  the  meantime,  surveyed 
the  marvellous  Mops  with  a  look  of  pleasure.  She 
leaned  over  him,  and  touched  him.  He  instantly 
leaped  up,  looked  round  joyously,  bounded  with  de- 
light, hastened  to  his  benefactress,  and  caressed  her 
tenderly.  She  took  him  in  her  arms,  and  pressed  him 
to  her  bosom.  "  Cold  though  thou  art,"  she  said,  "  and 
endued  with  only  half  a  life,  yet  art  thou  welcome  to 
me.     I  will  love  thee  fondly,  play  with  thee  sportively, 
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kiss  thee  softlj,  and  press  thee  to  my  hearts*  She  let 
him  go  a  little  bom  her,  called  him  hack,  chased  him 
awaj  again,  and  pkyed  with  him  so  jqyonaly  and 
innocently,  that  no  one  coold  help  sympathising  in 
her  delight  and  taking  part  in  her  pleasure,  as  they 
had  before  shared  her  sorrow  and  her  woe. 

Bat  this  happiness  and  this  pleasant  pastime  were 
intermpted  by  the  arrival  of  the  melancholy  youth. 
His  walk  and  appearance  were  as  we  have  before 
described;  but  he  seemed  overcome  by  the  heat  of 
the  day,  and  the  presence  of  his  beloved  had  rendered 
him  perceptibly  paler.  He  bore  the  hawk  upon  his 
wrist,  where  it  sat  with  drooping  wing  as  tranquil  aa 
a  dova 

^It  is  not  weU,"  exclaimed  the  lily,  ^'that  you 
should  vex  my  eyes  with  that  odious  bird,  which  has 
only  this  day  murdered  my  little  favourite." 

**  Blame  not  the  luckless  bird,"  exclaimed  the  youth : 
**  rather  condemn  yourself  and  fate,  and  let  me  find  an 
associate  in  this  companion  of  my  grieL" 

Mops,  in  the  meantime,  was  incessant  in  his  caresses ; 
and  the  Lily  responded  to  his  afifection  with  the  most 
gentle  tokens  of  lova  She  clapped  her  hands  to  drive 
him  away,  and  then  sportively  pursued  to  win  him 
back.  She  caught  him  in  her  arms  as  he  tried  to 
escape,  and  chased  him  from  her  when  he  sought  to 
nestle  in  her  lap.  The  youth  looked  on  in  silence  and 
in  sorrow;  but  when  at  length  she  took  him  in  her 
arms,  and  pressed  him  to  her  snowy  breast,  and  kissed 
him  with  her  heavenly  lips,  he  lost  all  patience,  and 
exclaimed  in  the  depth  of  his  despair,  "  And  must  I, 
whom  a  sad  destiny  compels  to  live  in  your  presence, 
and  yet  to  be  separated  from  you,  perhaps  for  ever,  — 
must  I,  who  for  you  have  forfeited  ever}'thing,  even 
my  ovm  being,  —  must  I  look  on  and  behold  this 
'defect  of  nature'  gain  your  notice,  win  your  love, 
and  enjoy  the  paradise  of   your  embrace?     Must   I 
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ecmtiime  to  wander  and  measure  my  solitary  way 
along  the  banks  of  this  stream  ?  No !  a  spark  of  my 
former  spirit  still  boms  within  my  bosom.  Oh  that  it 
would  for  the  last  time  mount  into  a  flame  I  If  stones 
may  repose  within  your  bosom,  then  let  me  be  con- 
yeited  to  a  stone;  and,  if  your  touch  can  kill,  I  am 
content  to  receive  my  death  at  your  hands." 

He  became  violently  excited;  the  hawk  flew  from 
his  wrist;  he  rushed  toward  the  beautiful  Lily;  she 
extended  her  arms  to  forbid  his  approach,  and  touched 
him  undesignedly.  His  consciousness  immediately 
forsook  him,  and  with  dismay  she  felt  the  beautifid 
burden  lean  for  support  upon  her  breast  She  started 
back  with  a  scream,  and  the  fair  youth  sank  lifeless 
from  her  arms  to  Uie  earth. 

The  deed  was  dona  The  sweet  lily  stood  motion- 
less, and  gazed  intently  on  the  breathless  corpse.  Her 
heart  ceased  to  beat,  and  her  eyes  were  bedewed  with 
tears.  In  vain  did  Mops  seek  to  win  her  attention: 
the  whole  world  had  died  out  with  her  lost  friend. 
Her  dumb  despair  sought  no  help,  for  help  was  now 
in  vain. 

But  the  Dragon  became  immediately  more  activa 
Her  mind  seemed  occupied  with  thoughts  of  rescue; 
and,  in  truth,  her  mysterious  movements  prevented  the 
immediate  consequence  of  this  dire  misfortuna  She 
wound  her  serpentine  form  in  a  wide  circle  round  the 
spot  where  the  body  lay,  seized  the  end  of  her  tail 
between  her  teeth,  and  remained  motionlesa 

In  a  few  moments  one  of  the  servants  of  the  beauti- 
ful lily  approached,  carrying  the  ivory  chair,  and  with 
friendly  entreaties  compelled  her  mistress  to  be  seated. 
Then  came  a  second,  bearing  a  flame-coloured  veil,  with 
which  she  rather  adorned  than  covered  the  head  of 
the  lily.  A  third  maiden  offered  her  the  harp;  and 
scarcely  had  she  struck  the  chords,  and  awakened  their 
delicious  tones,  when  the  first  maiden  returned,  baying 
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in  her  hands  a  circular  mirror  of  lustrous  brightness, 
placed  herself  opposite  the  Lily,  intercepted  her  looks, 
and  reflected  the  most  enchanting  countenance  which 
nature  could  fashion.  Her  sorrow  added  lustre  to  her 
beauty,  the  veil  heightened  her  charms,  the  harp  lent 
her  a  new  grace ;  and,  though  it  was  impossible  not  to 
hope  that  her  sad  fate  might  soon  undergo  a  change, 
one  could  almost  wish  that  that  lovely  and  enchanting 
vision  might  last  for  ever. 

Silently  gazing  upon  the  mirror,  she  drew  melting 
tones  of  music  from  her  harp;  but  her  sorrow 
appeared  to  increase,  and  the  chords  responded  to 
her  melancholy  mood.  Once  or  twice  she  opened 
her  lips  to  sing,  but  her  voice  refused  utterance; 
whereupon  her  grief  found  refuge  in  tears.  Her  two 
attendants  supported  her  in  their  arms,  and  the  harp 
fell  from  her  hands ;  but  the  watchful  attention  of  her 
handmaid  caught  it,  and  laid  it  aside. 

"'Who  will  fetch  the  man  with  the  lamp?"  whis- 
pered the  Dragon  in  low  but  audible  voice.  The 
maidens  looked  at  each  other,  and  the  Lily's  tears  fell 
faster. 

At  this  instant  the  old  woman  with  the  basket 
returned  breathless  with  agitation.  "  I  am  lost  and 
crippled  for  life ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  Look  !  my  hand  is 
nearly  withered.  Neither  tlie  Ferryman  nor  the  Giant 
would  set  me  across  the  river,  because  I  am  indebted 
to  the  stream.  In  vain  did  I  tempt  them  with  a 
hundred  cauliflowers  and  a  hundred  onions :  they 
insist  upon  the  stipulated  three,  and  not  an  artichoke 
can  be  found  in  this  neighbourhood." 

"  Forget  your  distress,"  said  the  Dragon,  "  and  give 
your  assistance  here :  perhaps  you  will  be  relieved  at 
the  same  time.  Hasten,  and  find  out  the  Will-o'-the- 
wisps;  for,  though  you  cannot  see  them  by  daylight, 
you  may,  perhaps,  hear  their  laughter  and  their 
motions.     If  you  make  good  speed,  the  Giant  may 
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yet  tianspoit  you  across  the  river,  and  you  may  find 
the  man  with  the  lamp  and  send  him  hither." 

The  old  woman  made  as  much  haste  as  possible, 
and  the  Dragon  showed  as  much  impatience  for  her 
letum  as  the  lily.  But,  sad  to  say,  the  golden  rays 
of  the  siting  sun  were  shedding  their  last  beams  up<Hi 
the  highest  tops  of  the  trees,  and  lengthening  the 
mountain  shadows  over  lake  and  meadow.  The 
moticms  of  the  Dragon  showed  increased  impatience, 
and  the  lily  was  dissolved  in  t^rs. 

In  this  moment  of  distress  the  Dragon  looked 
anxiously  round:  she  feared  every  instant  that  the 
sun  would  set,  and  that  decay  would  penetrate  within 
the  magic  circle,  and  exert  its  fell  influence  upon  the 
corpse  of  the  beautiful  youth.  She  looked  into  the 
heavens,  and  caught  sight  of  the  purple  wings  and 
breast  of  the  hawk,  which  were  illumined  by  the  last 
rays  of  the  sun.  Her  restlessness  betrayed  her  joy 
at  the  good  omen ;  and  she  was  not  deceived,  for 
instantly  afterward  she  saw  the  man  with  the  lamp 
sUding  across  the  lake  as  if  he  had  skates  on  his 
feet. 

The  Dragon  did  not  alter  her  position ;  but  the  lily, 
rising  from  her  seat,  exclaimed,  "  What  good  spirit  has 
sent  you  thus  opportunely  when  you  are  so  much 
longed  for  and  required  ? " 

"  The  Spirit  of  my  Lamp  impels  me,"  replied  the  old 
man,  "and  the  hawk  conducts  me  hither.  The  lamp 
flickers  when  I  am  needed;  and  I  immediately  look 
to  the  heavens  for  a  sign,  when  some  bird  or  meteor 
points  the  way  I  should  go.  Be  tranquil,  beautiful 
maiden :  I  know  not  if  I  can  help  you ;  one  alone  can 
do  but  little,  but  he  can  avail  who  in  the  proper  hour 
unites  his  strength  with  others.  We  must  wait  and 
hope."  Then  turning  to  the  Dragon,  he  said,  "  Keep 
your  circle  closed;"  and,  seating  himself  upon  a 
hillock  at  his  side,  he  shed  a  light  upon  the  corpse 
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of  the  youth.      "Now  bring  the   little  canary-bird,'' 
he  continued,  "and  toy  it  also  within  the  drcla" 

The  maiden  took  the  little  creature  from  the  basket, 
and  followed  the  directions  of  the  old  man. 

The  sun  had  set  in  the  meantime;  and,  as  the 
shades  of  evening  closed  around,  not  only  th^  Dragon 
and  the  Lamp  cast  their  customary  light,  but  the  veil 
of  the  lily  was  illumined  with  a  soft  brilUancy,  and 
caused  her  pale  cheeks  and  her  white  robe  to  beam 
Uke  the  dawn  of  morning,  and  clothed  her  with  inex- 
pressible grace.  They  gazed  at  each  other  with  silent 
emotions:  anxiety  and  sorrow  were  softened  by  hope 
of  approaching  happiness. 

To  the  delight  of  all,  the  old  woman  appeared  with 
the  lively  Will-o'-the-wisps,  who  must  have  led  a 
prodigal  life  of  late,  for  they  looked  wonderfully  thin, 
but  behaved  all  the  more  politely  to  the  princess  and 
the  other  young  ladies.  With  an  air  of  confidence, 
and  much  force  of  expression,  they  discoursed  upon 
ordinary  topics,  and  were  much  struck  by  the  charm 
which  the  shining  veil  shed  over  the  beautiful  lily 
and  her  companions.  The  young  ladies  cast  down 
their  eyes  with  modest  looks,  and  their  beauty  was 
heightened  by  the  praise  it  called  forth.  Every  one 
was  happy  and  contented,  not  excepting  even  the  old 
woman.  Notwithstanding  the  assurance  of  her  hus- 
band that  her  hand  would  not  continue  to  wither 
whilst  the  Lamp  shone  upon  it,  she  continued  to 
assert,  that,  if  things  went  on  thus,  it  would  disappear 
entirely  before  midnight. 

The  old  man  with  the  lamp  had  listened  attentively 
to  the  speech  of  the  Will-o'-the-wisps,  and  was  charmed 
to  observe  that  the  beautiful  Lily  was  pleased  and 
flattered  with  their  comphments.  Midnight  had  act- 
ually come  before  they  were  aware.  The  old  man 
looked  up  to  the  stars,  and  spoke  thus :  "  We  are  met 
5^t  a  fortunate  hour :  let  each  fulfil  liis  ofpce,  let  each 
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discharge  his  dutj ;  and  a  geneiul  happiness  will  alle- 
viate one  individual  trouble,  as  a  universal  sorrow 
destroys  particular  joya" 

After  these  observations  a  mysterious  murmur  arose ; 
for  every  one  present  spoke  for  himself,  and  mentioned 
what  he  had  to  do:  the  three  maidens  alone  were 
silent  One  had  fallen  asleep  near  the  harp,  the  other 
beside  the  fan,  and  the  third  leaning  against  the  ivory 
chair :  and  no  one  could  blame  them ;  for,  in  truth,  it 
was  lata  The  Will-o'-the-wisps,  after  paying  some 
trivial  compliments  to  the  other  ladies,  including 
even  the  attendants,  attached  themselves  finally  to 
the  Lily,  by  whose  beauty  they  were  attracted. 

'^Take  the  mirror,**  said  the  old  man  to  the  hawk, 
"  and  illumine  the  fair  sleepers  with  the  first  beams  of 
the  sun,  and  rouse  them  from  their  slumbers  by  the 
light  reflected  from  heaven." 

The  Dragon  now  began  to  move :  she  broke  up  the 
circle,  and  in  long  windings  moved  slowly  to  the  river. 
The  Will-o'-the-wisps  followed  her  in  solemn  proces- 
sion, and  they  might  have  been  mistaken  for  the  most 
serious  personages.  The  old  woman  and  her  husband 
took  up  the  basket,  the  soft  light  of  which  had  hitherto 
been  scarcely  observed ;  but  it  now  became  clearer  and 
more  brilliant.  They  laid  the  body  of  the  youth  within 
it,  with  the  canary-bird  reposing  upon  his  breast,  upon 
which  the  basket  raised  itself  into  the  air,  and  floated 
over  the  head  of  the  old  woman  ;  and  she  followed  the 
steps  of  the  Will-o'-the-wisps.  The  beautiful  Lily,  tak- 
ing Mops  in  her  arms,  walked  after  the  old  woman ; 
and  the  man  with  the  lamp  closed  the  procession. 

The  whole  neighbourhood  was  briUiantly  illumi- 
nated with  all  these  various  lights.  They  all  observed 
with  astonishment,  on  approaching  the  river,  that  it 
was  spanned  by  a  majestic  arch,  whereby  the  benevo- 
lent Dragon  had  prepared  them  a  lustrous  passage 
acrosa     The  transparent  jewels  of  which  the  bridge 
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was  composed  were  objects  of  no  less  astonishment 
by  day  than  was  their  wondrous  brilliancy  by  night. 
The  clear  arch  above  cut  sharply  against  the  dark  sky ; 
whilst  vivid  rays  of  hght  beneath  shone  against  the 
key-stone,  revealing  the  firm  pliabihty  of  the  structure. 
The  procession  moved  slowly  over ;  and  the  Ferryman, 
who  witnessed  the  proceeding  from  his  hut,  surveyed 
the  brilliant  arch  with  awe,  no  less  than  the  won- 
drous lights  as  they  journeyed  across  it. 

As  soon  as  they  had  reached  the  opposite  bank,  the 
bridge  began  to  contract  as  usual,  and  sink  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  The  Dragon  made  her  way  to  the 
shore,  and  the  basket  descended  to  the  ground.  The 
Dragon  now  once  more  assumed  a  circular  shape ;  and 
the  old  man,  bowing  before  her,  asked  what  she  had 
determined  to  do. 

"To  sacrifice  myself  before  I  am  made  a  sacrifice: 
only  promise  me  that  you  will  leave  no  stone  on  the 
land." 

The  old  man  promised,  and  then  addressed  the 
beautiful  Lily  thus:  "Touch  the  Dragon  with  your 
left  hand,  and  your  lover  with  your  right" 

The  beautiful  Lily  knelt  down,  and  laid  her  hands 
upon  the  Dragon  and  the  corpse.  In  an  instant  the 
latter  became  endued  with  life :  he  moved,  and  then 
sat  upright.  The  Lily  wished  to  embrace  him;  but 
the  old  man  held  her  back,  and  assisted  the  youth 
whilst  he  led  him  beyond  the  limits  of  the  circle. 

The  youth  stood  erect,  the  little  canary  fluttered 
upon  his  shoulder,  but  his  mind  was  not  yet  restored. 
His  eyes  were  open ;  but  he  saw,  at  least  he  appeared 
to  look  on,  everything  with  indifference.  Scarcely  was 
the  wonder  at  this  circumstance  appeased,  when  the 
change  which  the  Dragon  had  undergone  excited 
attention.  Her  beautiful  and  slender  form  was  con- 
verted into  thousands  and  thousands  of  precious  stones. 
The  old  woman,  in  the  effort  to  seize  her  basket,  }^ 
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fltmck  unintentionally  against  her,  after  which  nothing 
more  was  seen  of  the  figure  of  the  Dragon.  Only  a 
heap  of  brilliant  jewels  lay  in  the  grass.  The  old 
man  immediately  set  to  work  to  collect  them  into  his 
basket,  a  task  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  his  wife. 
They  both  thai  carried  the  bask^  to  an  elevated  spot 
on  the  bank,  when  he  cast  the  entire  contents  into 
the  stream,  not,  however,  without  the  opposition  of 
his  wife  and  of  the  beautiful  lily,  who  would  wilhngly 
have  appropriated  a  portion  of  the  treasure  to  them- 
selves. The  jewels  gleamed  in  the  rippling  waters  like 
brilliant  stars,  and  were  carried  away  by  the  stream ; 
and  none  can  say  whether  they  disappeared  in  the 
distance  or  sank  to  the  bottom. 

''Toung  gentlemen,"  then  said  the  old  man  respect- 
fuUy  to  the  Will-o'-the-wisps,  **  I  will  now  point  out 
your  path,  and  lead  the  way ;  and  you  will  render  us 
the  greatest  service  by  opening  the  doors  of  the  tem- 
ple through  which  we  must  enter,  and  which  you  alone 
can  unlock." 

The  Will-o'-the-wisps  bowed  politely,  and  took  their 
post  in  the  rear.  The  man  with  the  lamp  advanced 
first  into  the  rocks,  which  opened  of  their  own  accord ; 
the  youth  followed  with  apparent  indifiTerence ;  with 
silent  uncertainty  the  beautiful  Lily  lingered  slowly 
behind  ;  the  old  woman,  unwilling  to  be  left  alone, 
followed  after,  stretching  out  her  hand  that  it  might 
receive  the  rays  of  her  husband's  lamp ;  the  procession 
was  closed  by  the  Will-o'-the-wisps,  and  their  bright 
flames  nodded  and  blended  with  each  other  as  if  they 
were  engaged  in  active  conversation.  They  had  not 
gone  far  before  they  came  to  a  large  brazen  gate  which 
was  fastened  by  a  golden  lock.  The  old  man  there- 
upon sought  the  assistance  of  the  Will-o'-the-wisps, 
who  did  not  want  to  be  entreated,  but  at  once  intro- 
duced their  pointed  flames  into  the  lock,  when  the 
wards  yielded  to  their  influence.     The  brass  resounded 
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as  the  doors  flew  wide  asunder,  and  displayed  the 
venerable  statues  of  the  kings  illuminated  by  the  ad- 
vancing lights.  Each  individual  in  turn  bowed  to 
the  reverend  potentates  with  respect,  and  the  Will-o- 
the- wisps  were  prodigal  of  their  lambent  salutations. 

After  a  short  pause  the  Golden  King  asked, "  Whence 
do  you  come  ? " 

"  From  the  world,"  answered  the  old  man. 

"  And  whither  are  you  going  ?  '*  inquired  the  Silver 
King. 

"  Back  to  the  world,"  was  the  answer. 

"  And  what  do  you  wish  with  us  ? "  asked  the 
Brazen  King. 

"  To  accompany  you,"  responded  the  old  man. 

The  fourth  king  was  about  to  speak,  when  the 
golden  statue  thus  addressed  the  Will-o'-the-wisps,  who 
had  advanced  toward  him :  "  Depart  from  me.  My 
gold  is  not  for  you." 

They  then  turned  toward  the  Silver  King,  and  his 
apparel  assumed  the  golden  hue  of  their  yellow  flames. 
**  You  are  welcome,"  he  said, "  but  I  cannot  feed  you. 
Satisfy  yourselves  elsewhere,  and  then  bring  me  your 
light." 

They  departed;  and,  stealing  unobserved  past  the 
Brazen  King,  they  attached  themselves  to  the  King 
composed  of  various  metals. 

"Who  will  rule  the  world?"  inquired  the  latter 
in  inarticulate  tones. 

**  He  who  stands  erect,"  answered  the  old  man. 

"  That  is  I,"  replied  the  King. 

"  Then  it  will  be  revealed,"  said  the  old  man, "  for  the 
time  is  come." 

The  beautiful  Lily  fell  upon  his  neck,  and  kissed 
him  tenderly.  "  Kind  father,"  she  said,  "  a  thousand 
thanks  for  allowing  me  to  hear  this  comforting  word 
for  the  third  time  : "  and,  so  saying,  she  felt  compelled 
to  grasp  the  old  man's  arm;  for  the  earth  began  to 
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tremble  beneath  them:  the  old  woman  and  the  youth 
clung  to  each  other,  whilst  the  pliant  Will-o'-the- 
wiBpe  felt  not  the  slightest  inconvenienca 

It  was  evident  that  the  whole  temple  was  in  motion ; 
and,  like  a  ship  which  pursues  its  quiet  way  from  the 
harbour  when  the  anchor  is  raised,  the  depths  of 
the  earth  seemed  to  open  before  it,  whilst  it  clove  its 
way  through.  It  encountered  no  obstacle,  no  rock 
opposed  its  progress.  Presently  a  very  fine  rain  pene- 
tTOted  through  the  cupola.  The  old  man  continued  to 
support  the  beautiful  lily,  and  whispered, "  We  are  now 
under  the  river,  and  shall  soon  attain  the  goal"  Pres- 
ently they  thought  the  motion  ceased ;  but  they  were 
deceived,  the  temple  stiU  moved  onwards.  A  strange 
sound  was  now  heard  above  them :  beams  and  broken 
rafters  burst  in  disjointed  fragments  through  the  open- 
ing of  the  cupola.  The  lily  and  the  old  woman 
retreated  in  alarm :  the  man  with  the  lamp  stood  by 
the  youth,  and  encouraged  him  to  remain.  The  Ferry- 
man's little  hut  had  been  ploughed  from  the  ground  by 
the  advance  of  the  temple,  and,  in  its  gradual  fall, 
buried  the  youth  and  the  old  man. 

The  women  screamed  in  alarm,  and  the  temple  shook 
like  a  vessel  which  strikes  upon  a  hidden  rock.  Anx- 
iously the  women  wandered  round  the  hut  in  darkness : 
the  doors  were  shut,  and  no  one  answered  their  knock- 
ing. They  continued  to  knock  more  loudly,  when  at 
last  the  wood  began  to  ring  with  sounds:  the  magic 
power  of  the  lamp,  which  was  enclosed  within  the  hut, 
changed  it  into  silver,  and  presently  its  very  form  was 
altered ;  for  the  noble  metal,  refusing  to  assume  the 
form  of  planks,  posts,  and  rafters,  was  converted  into  a 
glorious  building  of  artistic  workmanship :  it  seemed  a^ 
if  a  smaller  temple  had  grown  up  within  the  large  one 
or  at  least  an  altar  worthy  of  its  beauty. 

The  noble  youth  ascended  a  staircase  in  the  interior, 
whilst  the  man  with  the  lamp  shed  light  upon  his  way ; 
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and  another  figure  lent  him  support,  clad  in  a  short 
white  garment,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a  silver  rudder : 
it  was  easy  to  recognise  the  Ferryman,  the  former 
inhabitant  of  the  transformed  hut. 

The  beautiful  Lily  ascended  the  outward  steps  which 
led  from  the  temple  to  the  altar,  but  was  compelled  to 
remain  separated  from  her  lover.  The  old  woman, 
whose  hand  continued  to  grow  smaller  whilst  the  light 
of  the  lamp  was  obscured,  exclaimed,  "Am  I  still 
doomed  to  be  unhappy  amid  so  many  miracles?  will 
no  miracle  restore  my  hand  ?  **  . 

Her  husband  pointed  to  the  open  door,  exclaiming, 
''See,  the  day  dawns!  hasten,  and  bathe  in  the 
river ! " 

**  What  advice  I "  she  answered  :  *•  shall  I  not  become 
wholly  black,  and  dissolve  into  nothing  ?  for  I  have  not 
yet  discharged  my  debt." 

"  Be  silent,"  said  the  old  man, "  and  follow  me :  all 
debts  are  wiped  away." 

The  old  woman  obeyed,  and  in  the  same  instant 
the  light  of  the  rising  sun  shone  upon  the  circle 
of  the  cupola.  Then  the  old  man,  advancing  between 
the  youtli  and  the  maiden,  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice, 
"  Three  things  have  sway  upon  the  earth,  —  Wisdom, 
Appearance,  and  Power." 

At  the  sound  of  the  first  word  the  Golden  King 
arose ;  at  the  sound  of  the  second,  the  Silver  King ; 
and  the  Brazen  Kiug  had  risen  at  the  sound  of  the 
third,  when  the  fourth  suddenly  sunk  awkwardly 
to  the  earth.  The  Will-o'-the-wisps,  who  had  been 
busily  employed  upon  him  till  this  moment,  now 
retreated :  though  paled  by  the  hght  of  the  morning, 
they  seemed  in  good  condition,  and  sufiBciently  bril- 
liant ;  for  they  had  \^ith  much  dexterity  extracted  the 
gold  from  the  veins  of  the  colossal  statue  with  their 
sharp-poiuted  tongues.  The  irregular  spaces  which 
were  thus  displayed  remained  for  some  time  exposed. 
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and  the  figure  preserved  its  previous  form ;  but  when 
at  length  the  most  secret  veins  of  gold  had  been 
extracted,  the  statue  suddenly  fell  with  a  crash,  and 
formed  a  mass  of  shapeless  ruins. 

The  man  with  the  lamp  conducted  the  youth,  whose 
eye  was  still  fixed  upon  vacancy,  from  the  altar 
toward  the  Brazen  King.  At  the  foot  of  the  mighty 
monarch  lay  a  sword  in  a  braaen  sheath.  The  youth 
bound  it  to  his  sid&  ''Take  the  weapcm  in  your  left 
hand,  and  keep  the  right  hand  free,"  exdahned  the 
King. 

They  then  advanced  to  the  Silver  Monarch,  who 
bent  his  sceptre  toward  the  youth ;  the  latter  seized  it 
with  his  left  hand:  and  the  King  addressed  him  in 
soft  accents,  "  Feed  my  sheep." 

When  they  reached  the  statue  of  the  Gk)lden  King, 
with  paternal  benediction  the  latter  pressed  the  oaken 
garland  on  the  head  of  the  youth,  and  said,  **  Acknowl- 
edge the  highest." 

The  old  man  had,  during  this  proceeding,  watched 
the  youth  attentively.  After  he  bad  girded  on  the 
sword,  his  breast  heaved,  his  arm  was  firmer,  and  his 
step  more  erect ;  and,  after  he  had  touched  the  sceptre, 
his  sense  of  power  appeared  to  soften,  and  at  the  same 
time,  by  an  inexpressible  charm,  to  become  more 
mighty;  but,  when  his  waving  locks  were  adorned 
with  the  oaken  garland,  his  countenance  became  ani- 
mated, Ms  soul  beamed  from  his  eye;  and  the  first 
word  he  uttered  was  "  Lily ! " 

"  Dear  Lily ! "  he  exclaimed,  as  he  hastened  to 
ascend  the  silver  stairs,  for  she  had  observed  his  prog- 
ress from  the  altar  where  she  stood,  —  "dear  Lily, 
what  can  man  desire  more  blessed  than  the  innocence 
and  the  sweet  affection  which  your  love  brings  me? 
O  my  friend ! "  he  continued,  turning  to  the  old  man, 
and  pointing  to  the  three  sacred  statues,  "  secure  and 
glorious  is  the  kingdom  of  our  fathers ;  but  you  have 
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forgotten  to  enumerate  that  fourth  power,  which  ezw- 
dses  an  earlier,  more  universal,  and  certain  rule  over 
the  world,  —  the  power  of  lova" 

With  these  woids  he  flung  his  arms  round  the  neck 
of  the  beautiful  maiden :  she  had  cast  aside  her  veil, 
and  her  cheeks  were  tinged  with  a  blush  of  the  sweet* 
est  and  most  inexpressible  beauty. 

The  old  man  now  observed,  with  a  smile,  '^Love 
does  not  rule,  but  controls ;  and  that  is  better." 

During  all  this  delight  and  enchantment,  no  one  had 
observed  that  the  sun  was  now  high  in  heaven ;  and 
through  the  open  gates  of  the  temple  most  unexpected 
objects  were  perceived.  An  empty  space,  of  large 
dimensions,  was  surrounded  by  pillars,  and  terminated 
by  a  long  and  splendid  bridge,  whose  many  arches 
stretched  across  the  river.  On  each  side  was  a  foot- 
path, wide  and  convenient  for  passengers,  of  whom 
many  thousands  were  busily  employed  in  crossing 
over:  the  wide  road  in  the  centre  was  crowded  with 
flocks  and  herds,  and  horsemen  and  carriages ;  and  all 
streamed  over  without  impeding  each  other's  progress. 
All  were  in  raptures  at  the  union  of  convenience  and 
beauty ;  and  the  new  king  and  his  spouse  were  as 
much  charmed  with  the  animation  and  activity  of 
this  great  concourse  as  they  were  with  their  own 
reciprocal  love. 

"  Honour  the  Dragon,"  said  the  man  with  the  lamp : 
"  to  her  you  are  indebted  for  life,  and  your  people  foe 
the  bridge  whereby  these  neighbouring  shores  are  ani- 
mated and  connected.  Those  shining  precious  stones 
which  still  float  by  are  the  remains  of  her  self-sacrifice, 
and  form  the  foundation-stones  of  this  glorious  bridge, 
upon  which  she  has  erected  herself  to  subsist  for 
ever." 

The  approach  of  four  beautiful  maidens,  who  ad- 
vanced to  the  door  of  the  temple,  prevented  any 
inquiry  into  this  wonderful  mystery.     Three  of  them 
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were  lecognised  as  the  attendante  of  the  beantifal  Lily, 
by  the  haip»the  &n,  and  the  ivory  chair;  bat  the 
fourth,  thougih  more  beantifal  than  the  other  three, 
was  a  stranger.  She,  however,  played  with  the  others 
with  sisterly  sportiveness,  ran  with  them  through  the 
temple,  and  ascended  the  silver  staira 

**  Thou  dearest  of  creatures,"  said  the  man  with  the 

*lamp,  addressing  the  beautiful  lily,  ^you  will  surely 

believe  me  for  the  future.    Happy  for  thee,  and  every 

other  creature,  who  shall  bathe  this  morning  in  the 

wat^s  of  the  river!" 

The  old  woman,  who  had  been  transformed  into  a 
beautiful  young  girl,  and  of  whose  former  appearance 
no  trace  remained,  embraced  the  man  with  the  lamp 
with  tender  caresses,  which  he  returned  with  affection. 

*  If  I  am  too  old  for  you,"  he  said  with  a  smile, 
^'you  may  select  another  bridegroom;  for  no  tie  can 
henceforth  be  considered  binding  which  is  not  this  day 
renewed." 

"  But  are  you  not  aware  that  you  also  have  become 
young  ? "  she  inquired. 

"I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,"  he  replied.  ''If  I 
appear  to  you  to  be  a  gallant  youth,  I  take  your 
hand  anew,  and  hope  for  a  thousand  years  of  happi- 


ness." 


The  Queen  welcomed  her  new  friend,  and  advanced 
with  her  and  the  rest  of  her  companions  to  the  altar : 
whilst  the  King,  supported  by  the  two  men,  pointed 
to  the  bridge,  and  surveyed  with  wonder  the  crowd  of 
passengers;  but  his  joy  was  soon  overshadowed  by 
observing  an  object  which  gave  him  pain.  The  Giant, 
who  had  just  awakened  from  his  morning  sleep,  stum- 
bled over  the  bridge,  and  gave  rise  to  the  greatest  con- 
fusion. He  was,  as  usual,  but  half  awake,  and  had 
risen  with  the  intention  of  bathing  in  the  neighbouring 
cove;  but  he  stumbled  instead  upon  firm  land,  and 
found  himself  feeling  his  way  upon  the  broad  highway 
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of  the  bridge.  And,  whilst  he  went  clumsily  along  in 
the  midst  of  men  and  animals,  his  presence,  though  a 
matter  of  astonishment  to  all,  was  felt  by  none;  but 
when  the  sun  shone  in  his  eyes,  and  he  raised  his  hand 
to  shade  them,  the  shadow  of  his  enormous  fist  fell 
amongst  the  crowd  with  such  careless  violence,  that 
both  men  and  animals  huddled  together  in  promiscu- 
ous confusion,  and  either  sustained  personal  injury,  or 
ran  the  risk  of  being  driven  into  the  water. 

The  King,  observing  this  calamity,  with  an  involun- 
tary movement  placed  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  but^ 
upon  reflection,  turned  his  eyes  on  his  sceptre,  and 
then  on  the  lamp  and  the  rudder  of  his  companiona 

''I  guess  your  thought,"  said  the  man  with  the 
lamp,  <'  but  we  are  powerless  against  this  monster :  be 
tranquil ;  he  injures  for  the  last  time,  and  happily  his 
shadow  is  turned  from  ua" 

In  the  meantime  the  Giant  had  approached,  and, 
overpowered  with  astonishment  at  what  he  saw,  let  his 
hands  sink  down:  he  became  powerless  for  injury, 
and,  gazing  with  surprise,  entered  the  courtyard. 

He  was  moving  straight  toward  the  door  of  the 
temple,  when  he  felt  himself  suddenly  held  fast  to,  the 
earth.  He  stood  like  a  colossal  pillar  constructed  of 
red,  shining  stones;  and  his  shadow  indicated  the 
hours,  which  were  marked  in  a  circle  on  the  ground, 
not,  however,  in  figures,  but  in  noble  and  significant 
eflBgiea 

The  King  was  not  a  little  delighted  to  see  the 
shadow  of  the  monster  rendered  harmless;  and  the 
Queen  was  not  less  astonished,  as  she  advanced  from 
the  altar  with  her  maidens,  all  adorned  with  the 
greatest  magnificence,  to  observe  the  strange  wonder 
which  almost  covered  the  whole  prospect  from  the 
temple  to  the  bridge. 

In  the  meantime  the  people  had  crowded  after  the 
Giant,   and,   surrounding  him   as   he  stood  still,  had 
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obsenred  his  transformation  with  the  utmost  awa 
They  thence  bent  their  steps  toward  the  temple,  of 
the  existence  of  which  they  now  seemed  to  be  for  the 
first  time  aware,  and  thronged  the  doorway& 

The  hawk  was  now  observed  aloft,  towering  over 
the  building,  and  carrying  the  mirror,  with  which  he 
caught  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  turned  the  rays  upon 
the  multifarious  group  which  stood  around  the  altar. 
The  Eling,  the  Queen,  and  their  attendants,  illumined 
by  heavenly  light,  appeared  beneath  the  dim  arches  of 
the  temple:  their  subjects  feU  prostrate  before  them. 
When  they  had  recovered,  and  risen  again,  the  King 
and  his  attendants  had  descended  to  the  altar,  in  order 
to  reach  his  palace  by  a  less  obstructed  path ;  and  the 
people  dispersed  through  the  temple  to  satisfy  their 
curiosity.  They  beheld  with  astonishment  the  three 
kings,  who  stood  erect,  and  were  all  the  more  anxious 
to  know  what  could  be  concealed  behind  the  curtain 
in  the  fourth  niche;  since,  whatever  kindness  might 
have  prompted  the  deed,  a  thoughtful  discretion  had 
extended  a  costly  covering  over  the  ruins  of  the  fallen 
king,  which  no  eye  cared  to  penetrate,  and  no  profane 
hand  dared  to  uplift. 

There  was  no  end  to  the  astonishment  and  wonder 
of  the  people,  and  the  dense  throng  would  have  been 
crushed  in  the  temple  if  their  attention  had  not  been 
attracted  once  more  to  the  court  without. 

To  their  great  surprise,  a  shower  of  gold  pieces  fell 
as  if  from  the  air,  resounding  upon  the  marble  pave- 
ment, and  caused  a  contest  and  commotion  amongst 
the  passers-by.  Several  times  this  wonder  was  re- 
peated in  different  places,  at  some  distance  from  each 
other.  It  is  not  difBcult  to  infer  that  this  feat  was 
the  work  of  the  retreating  Will-o'-the-wisps,  who, 
having  extracted  the  gold  from  the  limbs  of  the  muti- 
lated king,  dispersed  it  abroad  in  this  joyous  manner. 
The  covetous  crowd   continued  their  contentions  for 
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8ome  time  longer,  pressing  hither  and  thither,  and 
inflicting  wounds  upon  each  other,  till  the  shower 
of  gold  pieces  ceased  to  &1L  The  multitude  at  length 
dispersed'  gradually,  each  one  pursuing  his  own  course ; 
and  the  bridge,  to  this  day,  continues  to  swarm  with 
travellers;  and  the  temple  is  the  most  frequented 
in  the  world. 
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Preface 

I  HAVE  carefully  collected  whatever  I  have  been 
able  to  learn  of  the  story  of  poor  Werther,  and  here 
present  it  to  you,  knowing  that  you  will  thank  me  for 
it.  To  his  spirit  and  character  you  cannot  refuse  your 
admiration  and  love:  to  his  &te  you  will  not  deny 
your  tears. 

And  thou,  good  soul,  who  sufiferest  the  same  distress 
as  he  endured  once,  draw  comfort  from  his  sorrows ; 
and  let  this  httle  book  be  thy  friend,  if,  owing  to 
fortune  or  through  thine  own  fault,  thou  canst  not 
find  a  dearer  companion. 


The 
Sorrows   of  Young   Werther 


BOOK  I 

Mat  4. 

How  happy  I  am  that  I  am  gone  I  My  dear  friend, 
what  a  thing  is  the  heart  of^man !  To  leave  yoa,  from 
whom  I  have  been  inseparable,  whom  I  love  so  dearly, 
and  yet  to  feel  happy !  I  know  you  will  forgive  ma 
Have  not  other  attachments  been  speciaUy  appointed 
by  fate  to  torment  a  head  like  mijie  ?  Poor  Leonora  I 
and  yet  I  was  not  to  blame.  Was  it  my  fault,  that, 
whilst  the  peculiar  charms  of  her  sister  afforded  me 
an  agreeable  entertainment,  a  passion  for  me  was  en- 
gendered in  her  feeble  heart  ?  And  yet  am  I  whoUy 
blameless  ?  Did  I  not  encourage  her  emotions  ?  Did 
I  not  feel  charmed  at  those  truly  genuine  expressions 
of  nature,  which,  though  but  little  mirthful  in  reality, 
so  often  amused  us  ?  Did  I  not  —  but  oh !  what  is  man, 
that  he  dares  so  to  accuse  himself  ?  My  dear  friend, 
I  promise  you  I  will  improve ;  I  will  no  longer,  as  has 
ever  been  my  habit,  continue  to  ruminate  on  every' 
petty  vexation  which  fortune  may  dispense;  I  will 
enjoy  the  present,  and  the  past  shall  be  for  me  the 
past.  No  doubt  you  are  right,  my  best  of  friends, 
there  would  be  far  less  suffering  amongst  mankind,  if 
men  —  and  God  knows  why  they  are  so  fashioned  — 
did  not  employ  their  imaginations  so  assiduously  in 
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recaUing  the  memory  of  past  sorrow,  instead  or  1)eariiig 
their  present  lot  with  equanimity. 

Be  kind  enough  to  inform  my  mother  that  I  shall 
attend  to  her  business  to  the  best  of  my  abilityi  and 
shall  give  her  the  earliest  information  about  it  I 
have  seen  my  aunt,  and  find  that  she  is  very  far  from 
being  the  disagreeable  person  our  friends  allege  her  to 
be.  She  is  a  lively,  cheerful  woman,  with  the  best  of 
hearts.  I  explained  to  her  my  mother's  wrongs  with 
regard  to  that  part  of  her  portion  which  has  hem  with- 
hdd  from  her.  She  told  me  the  motives  and  reasons  of 
her  own  conduct,  and  the  terms  on  whidi  she  is  willing 
to  give  up  the  whole,  and  to  do  more  than  we  have 
asked.  In  short,  I  cannot  write  further  upon  this 
subject  at  present;  only  assure  my  mother  that  all 
will  go  on  weU.  And  I  have  again  observed,  my  dear 
friend,  in  this  trifling  affair,  that  misunderstandings 
and  neglect  occasion  more  mischief  in  the  world  than 
even  malice  and  wickedneaa.  At  all  events,  the  two 
latter^are  of  less  frequent  occurrence. 

In  other  respects  I  am  very  well  off  here.  Solitude 
in  this  terrestrial  paradise  is  a  genial  balm  to  my  mind, 
and  the  young  spring  cheers  with  its  bounteous  promises 
my  oftentimes  misgiving  heart.  jEvery  tree,  every 
bush,  is  full  of  flowers;  and  one  might  wish  himself 
transformed  into  a  butterfly,  to  float  about  in  this 
ocean  of  perfume,  and  find  his  whole  existence  in  it  \ 

The  town  itself  is  disagreeable ;  but  then,  all  around, 
you  find  an  inexpressible  beauty  of  nature.  This  in- 
duced the  late  Count  M to  lay  out  a  garden  on 

one  of  the  sloping  hills  which  here  intersect  each  other 
with  the  most  charming  variety,  and  form  the  most 
lovely  valleys.  The  gs^en  is  simple ;  and  it  is  easy 
to  perceive,  even  upon  your  first  entrance,  that  the 
plan  was  not  designed  by  a  scientific  gardener,  but  by 
a  man  who  wished  to  give  himself  up  here  to  the  en- 
joyment of  his  own  sensitive  heart     Many  a  tear  have 
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I  already  shed  to  the  memory  of  its  departed  master 
in  a  summer^ioose  which  is  now  reduced  to  ruins,  but 
was  his  favourite  resort,  and  now  is  mine.  I  shall  soon 
be  master  of  the  place.  The  gardener  has  become  at- 
tached to  me  within  the  last  few  days,  and  he  will 
lose  nothing  thereby. 

Mat  10. 

A  wonderful  serenity  has  taken  possession  of  my 
entire  soul,  like  these  sweet  mornings  of  spring  which 
I  enjoy  with  my  whole  heart  I  am  alone,  and  feel 
the  charm  of  existence  in  this  spot,  which  was  created 
tor  the  bliss  of  souls  like  mine.  1 1  am  so  happy,  my 
dear  friend,  so  absorbed  in  the  exquisite  sense  of  mere 
tranquil  existence,  that  I  n^^lect  my  talents.  I  should 
be  incapable  of  drawing  a  single  Gtroke  at  the  present 
moment;  and  yet  I  feel  that  I  never  was  a  greater 
artist  than  now.\  When,  while  the  lovely  valley  teems 
with  vapour  around  me,  and  the  meridian  sun  strikes 
the  upper  surface  of  the  impenetrable  foliage  of  my 
trees,  and  but  a  few  stray  gleams  steal  into  the  inner 
sanctuary,  I  throw  myself  down  among  the  tall  grass 
by  the  trickling  stream ;  and,  as  I  lie  close  to  the  earth, 
a  thousand  unknown  plants  are  noticed  by  me :  when 
I  hear  the  buzz  of  the  little  world  among  the  stalks, 
and  grow  familiar  with  the  countless  indescribable  forms 
of  the  insects  and  flies,  then  I  feel  the  presence  of  the 
Almighty,  who  formed  us  in  his  own  image,  and  the 
bceath  of  that  universal  love  which  bears  and  sustains 
us,  as  it  floats  around  us  in  an  eternity  of  bliss ;  and 
then,  my  friend,  when  darkness  overspreads  my  eyes, 
and  heaven  and  earth  seem  to  dweU  in  my  soul  and 
absorb  its  power,  like  the  form  of  a  beloved  mistress, 
—  then  I  often  think  with  longing,  Oh,  would  I  could 
describe  these  conceptions,  could  impress  upon  paper 
all  that  is  living  so  full  and  warm  within  me,  that  it 
might  be  the  mirror  of  my  soul,  as  my  soul  is  the 
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mirror  of  the  infinite  God  !  O  my  friend  —  but  it  is 
too  much  for  my  strength  —  I  sink  under  the  weight 
of  the  splendour  of  these  visions  1 

Mat  12. 

I  know  not  whether  some  deceitful  spirits  haunt 
this  spot,  or  whether  it  be  the  warm,  celestial  fancy 
in  my  own  heart  which  makes  everything  around  me 
seem  like  paradise.  In  front  of  the  house  is  a  foun- 
tain,—  a  fountain  to  which  I  am  bound  by  a  charm 
like  Melusina  and  her  sisters.  Descending  a  gentle 
slope,  you  come  to  an  arch,  where,  some  twenty  steps 
lower  down,  water  of  the  clearest  crystal  gushes  from 
the  marble  rock.  The  narrow  wall  which  encloses  it 
above,  the  tall  trees  which  encircle  the  spot,  and  the 
coolness  of  the  place  itself,  —  everything  imparts  a 
pleasant  but  sublime  impression.  Not  a  day  passes 
on  which  I  do  not  spend  an  hour  there.  The  young 
maidens  come  from  the  town  to  fetch  water,  —  inno- 
cent and  necessary  employment,  and  formerly  the 
occupation  of  the  daughters  of  kings.  As  I  take  my 
rest  there,  the  idea  of  the  old  patriarchal  life  is  awak- 
ened around  me.  I  see  them,  our  old  ancestors,  how 
they  formed  their  friendships  and  contracted  alliances 
at  the  fountain-side ;  and  I  feel  how  fountains  and 
streams  were  guarded  by  beneficent  spirits.  He  who 
is  a  stranger  to  these  sensations  has  never  really  en- 
joyed cool  repose  at  the  side  of  a  fountain  after  the 
fatigue  of  a  weary  summer  day. 

Mat  18. 

Yon  ask  if  you  shall  send  me  books.  My  dear  friend, 
I  beseech  you,  for  the  love  of  God,  relieve  me  from 
-  such  a  yoke !  I  need  no  more  to  be  guided,  agitated, 
heated.  My  heart  ferments  sufficiently  of  itself.  I 
want  strains  to  lull  me,  and  I  find  them  to  perfection 
in  my  Homer.     Often  do  I  strive  to  allay  the  burning 
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fever  of  1117  blood ;  and  you  have  never  witnessed  any- 
thing so  unsteady,  so  uncertain,  as  my  heart.  But 
need  I  confess  this  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  who  have 
so  often  endured  the  anguish  of  witnessing  my  sudden 
transitions  from  sorrow  to  immoderate  joy,  and  from 
sweet  melancholy  to  violent  passions?  I  treat  my 
poor  heart  like  a  sick  child,  and  gratify  its  every  &ncy. 
Do  not  mention  this  again :  there  are  people  who  would 
censure  me  for  it. 

Mat  15. 

The  common  people  of  the  place  know  me  already, 
and  love  me,  particularly  the  children.  When  at  first 
I  associated  with  them,  and  inquired  in  a  friendly  tone 
about  their  various  trifles,  some  fancied  that  I  wished 
to  ridicule  them,  and  turned  from  me  in  exceeding  ill- 
humour.  I  did  not  allow  that  circumstance  to  grieve 
me :  I  only  felt  most  keenly  what  I  have  often  before 
observed.  Persons  who  can  claim  a  certain  rank  keep 
themselves  coldly  aloof  from  the  common  people,  as 
though  they  feared  to  lose  their  importance  by  the 
contact;  whilst  wanton  idlers,  and  such  as  are  prone 
to  bad  joking,  afiFect  to  descend  to  their  level,  only  to 
make  the  poor  people  feel  their  inq)ertinence  all  the 
more  keenly. 

I  know  very  well  that  we  are  not  all  equal,  nor  can 
be  so;  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  he  who  avoids  the 
common  people,  in  order  not  to  lose  their  respect,  is  as 
much  to  blame  as  a  coward  who  hides  himself  from  his 
enemy  because  he  fears  defeat 

The  other  day  I  went  to  the  fountain,  and  found  a 
young  servant-girl,  who  had  set  her  pitcher  on  the 
lowest  step,  and  looked  around  to  see  if  one  of  her 
companions  was  approaching  to  place  it  on  her  head. 
I  ran  down,  and  looked  at  her.  "  Shall  I  help  you, 
pretty  lass  ? "  said  I.  She  blushed  deeply.  "  Oh,  sir ! " 
she  ezclaimed,   "  J^o  ceremonjr ! "  I  replied.      She  ad- 
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justed  her  head-gear,  and  I  helped  her.     She  thanked 
me,  and  ascended  the  steps. 

Mat  17. 

I  have  made  all  sorts  of  acquaintances,  but  have  as 
yet  found  no  society.  I  know  not~what~aitMiction  1 
possess  for  the  people,  so  many  of  them  like  me,  and 
attach  themselves  to  me ;  and  then  I  feel  sorry  when 
the  road  we  pursue  together  goes  only  a  short  distance. 
IT  you  inquire  what  the  people  are  iTke  here,  I  must 
answer,  **  The  same  as  everywhere."  The  human  race 
is  but  a  monotonous  affair.  Most  of  them  labour  the 
greater  part  of  their  time  for  mere  subsistence;  and 
the  scanty  portion  of  freedom  which  remains  to  them 
so  troubles  them  that  they  use  every  exertion  to  get 

I   rid  of  it     Oh,  the  destiny  of  man ! 

'  But  they  are  a  right  good  sort  of  people.  If  I  occa- 
sionally forget  myself,  and  take  part  in  the  innocent 
pleasures  which  are  not  yet  forbidden  to  the  peas- 
antry, and  enjoy  myself,  for  instance,  with  genuine  free- 
dom and  sincerity,  round  a  well-covert  table,  or 
arrange  an  excursion  or  a  dance  opportunely,  and  so 
forth,  all  this  produces  a  good  effect  upon  my  disposi- 
tion ;  only  I  must  forget  that  there  lie  dormant  within 
me  so  many  other  qualities  which  moulder  uselessly, 
and  which  I  am  obliged  to  keep  carefully  concealed. 
Ah !   this  thought  affects  my  spirits  fearfully.     And 

'  yet  to  be  misunderstood  is  the  fate  of  the  like  of 
ua 

Alas,  that  the  friend  of  my  youth  is  gone  I  Alas, 
that  I  ever  knew  her !  I  might  say  to  myself,  "  You 
are  a  dreamer  to  seek  what  is  not  to  be  found  here 
below."  But  she  has  been  mine.  I  have  possessed 
that  heart,  that  noble  soul^in  whose  presence  I  seemed" 
to^be  more  than  I  really  was,  because  I  was  aU  that  I 

~~  could" be.  Good  heavens!  did  then  a  single  power  of 
m^  soul  remain  unexercised  ?     In  her  presence  cpuld  | 
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not  display,  to  its  foil  extent,  that  mysterioos  feeling 
urith  which  my  heart  embraces  nature?  Was  not  our 
intercourse  a  perpetual  web  of  the  finest  emotions^  of 
the  keenest  wit,  the  varieties  of  which,  even  in  their 
very  eccentricity,  bore  the  stamp  of  genius?  Alas! 
the  few  years  by  which  she  was  my  senior  brou^t  her 
to  the  grave  before  me.  Never  can  I  forget  her  firm 
mind  or  her  heavenly  patience. 

A  few  days  ago  I  met  a  certain  young  Y ,  a 

frank,  open  fellow,  with  a  most  pleasing  countenance. 
He  has  just  left  the  university,  does  not  deem  himself 
overwise,  but  believes  he  knows  more  than  other 
people.  He  has  worked  hard,  as  I  can  perceive  from 
many  circumstances,  and,  in  short,  possesses  a  large 
stock  of  information*  When  he  heard  that  I  am  draw- 
ing a  good  deal,  and  that  I  know  Greek  (two  wonder- 
ful thiogs  for  this  part  of  the  country),  he  came  to  see 
me,  and  displayed  his  whole  store  of  learning,  from  Bat- 
teaux  to  Wood,  from  De  Piles  to  Winkelmann :  he  as- 
sured me  he  had  read  through  the  first  part  of  Sultzer's 
theory,  and  also  possessed  a  manuscript  of  Heyne's 
work  on  the  study  of  the  antiqua  I  allowed  it  idl  to 
pass. 

I  have  become  acquainted,  also,  with  a  very  worthy 
person,  the  district  judge,  a  frank  and  open-hearted 
man..  I  am  told  it  is  a  most  delightful  thing  to  see 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  children,  of  whom  he  has  nine. 
His  eldest  daughter  especially  is  highly  spoken  oL  He 
has  invited  me  to  go  and  see  him,  and  I  intend  to  do 
so  on  the  first  opportunity.  He  lives  at  one  of  the 
royal  hunting-lodges,  which  can  be  reached  from  here 
in  an  hour  and  a  half  by  walking,  and  which  he 
obtained  leave  to  inhabit  after  the  loss  of  his  wife, 
as  it  is  so  painful  to  him  to  reside  in  town  and  at  the 
court. 

There  have  also  come  in  my  way  a  few  other  ari(p.« 
oa]s  of  a  questionable  sort^  who  are  in  all  respects  nn« 
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desirable,  and  most  intolerable  in  their  demonstrations 
of  friendship.  Good-bye.  This  letter  will  please  you : 
it  is  quite  historical 

May  22. 

<  That  the  Hfe  of  man  is  but  a  dream,  many  a  man  has 
surmised  heretofore;  and  I,  too,  am  everywhere  pur- 
sued by  this  feeling.  When  I  consider  the  narrow 
Umits  within  which  our  active  and.  inquiring  lacultifis 
are  confined;  when  I  see  how  all  our  energies  are 
wasted  in  providing  for  mere  necessities,  which  again 
have  no  further  end  than  to  prolong  a  wretched  exist- 
ence; and  then  that  all  our  satisfaction  concerning 
certain  subjects  of  investigation  ends  in  nothing  better 
than  a  passive  resignation,  whilst  we  amuse  ourselves 
painting  our  prison- walls  with  bright  figures  and  brilliant 
landscapes,  —  when  I  consider  all  this,  Wilhelm,  I  am 
silent.  I  examine  my  own  being,  and  find  there  a 
world,  but  a  world  rather  of  imagination  and  dim 
desires,  than  of  distinctness  and  living  power.  Then 
everything  swims  before  my  senses,  and  I  smUe  and 
dream  while  pursuing  my  way  through  the  world. 

All  learned  professors  and  doctors  are  agreed  that  chil- 
dren do  not  comprehend  the  cause  of  their  desires  ;i 
but  that  the  grown-up  should  wander  about  this  earth. 
Uke  children,  without  knowing  whence  they  come,  or 
whither  they  go,  influenced  as  little  by  fixed  motives^ 
but  guided  like  them  by  biscuits,  sugar-plums,  and  the 
rod,  —  this  is  what  nobody  is  willing  to  acknowledge; 
and  yet  I  think  it  is  palpable. 

I  know  what  you  will  say  in  reply ;  for  I  am  ready 
to  admit  that  they  are  happiest,  who,  like  children, 
amuse  themselves  with  their  playthings,  dress  and 
undress  their  dolls,  and  attentively  watch  the  cupboard, 
where  mamma  has  locked  up  her  sweet  things,  and, 
whop  at  last  they  get  a  dehcious  morsel,  eat  it  greedily, 
and  exclaim,  "  More !  "     These  ^re  certainly  happy  ba- 
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ing9 ;  bat  others  also  are  nhj^>^  of  finvy,  who  dignify 
their  paltry  employments^  and  sometimes- even  their 
passions,  with  pompous  titles,  representing  them  to 
mankind  as  gigantic  achievements  performed  for  their 
wel&re  and  i^ory.  But  the  man  who  humbly  ao- 
knowledges  the  vanity  of  all  this,  who  observes  with 
what  pleasure  the  tluiving  citizen  converts  his  Uttle 
garden  into  a  paradise,  and  how  patiently  even  the 
poor  man  pursues  his  weary  way  under  his  burden, 
and  how  all  wish  equally  to  behold  the  light  of  the  sun 
a  little  longer,  —  yes,  such  a  man  is  at  peace,  and 
creates  his  own  world  within  himself ;  and  he  is  also 
happy,  because  he  is  a  man.  And  then,  however 
limited  his  sphere,  he  still  preserves  in  his  bosom  the 
sweet  feeling  of  liberty,  and  knows  that  he  can  quit  his 
prison  whenever  he  likes. 

Mat  26. 

You  know  of  old  my  ways  of  settling  anywhere,  of 
selecting  a  little  cottage  in  some  cosy  spot,  and  of 
putting  up  in  it  with  every  inconvenienca  Here,  too, 
I  have  discovered  such  a  snug,  comfortable  place,  which 
possesses  peculiar  charms  for  me. 

About  a  league  from  the  town  is  a  place  called  Wal- 
heim.^  It  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill ; 
and,  by  proceeding  along  one  of  the  footpaths  which 
lead  out  of  the  village,  you  can  have  a  view  of  the 
whole  vaUey.  A  good  old  woman  Uves  there, 
who  keeps  a  small  inn.  She  sells  wine,  beer,  and 
cofifee,  and  is  cheerful  and  pleasant  notwithstanding 
her  age.  The  chief  charm  *of  this  spot  consists  in  two 
linden^trees,  spreading  their  enormous  branches  over 
the  little  green  before  the  church,  which  is  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  peasants'  cottages,  barns,  and  homesteads. 

^  Hie  reader  need  not  take  the  tronble  to  look  for  the  place  thus 
designated.  We  have  found  it  necessary  to  change  the  names 
given  in  the  originaL 
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I  have  seldom  seen  a  place  so  retired  and  peaceable ;  and 
there  often  have  my  table  and  chair  brought  out  from 
tbe  little  inn,  and  drink  my  coffee  there,  and  read  my 
Homer.  Accident  brought  me  to  the  spot  one  fine 
afternoon,  and  I  found  it  perfectly  deserted.  Every- 
body was  in  the  fields  except  a  httle  boy  about  four 
years  of  age,  who  was  sitting  on  the  ground,  and  held 
between  his  knees  a  child  about  six  months  old:  he 
pressed  it  to  his  bosom  with  both  arms,  which  thus 
formed  a  sort  of  arm-chair;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
Uveliness  which  sparkled  in  its  black  eyes,  it  remained 
perfectly  stilL  The  sight  charmed  me.  I  sat  down 
upon  a  plough  opposite,  and  sketched  with  great  delight 
this  little  picture  of  brotherly  tenderness.  I  added  the 
neighbouring  hedge,  the  barn-door,  and  some  broken 
cart-wheels,  just  as  they  happened  to  lie ;  and  I  found 
in  about  an  hour  that  I  had  made  a  very  correct  and 
interesting  drawing,  without  putting  in  the  slightest 
thing  of  my  own.  This  confirmed  me  in  my  resolution 
of  adhering,  for  the  future,  entirely  to  nature.  She 
alone  is  inexhaustible,  and  capable  of  forming  the 
greatest  masters.  Much  may  be  alleged  in  favour  of 
rules,  as  much  may  be  likewise  advanced  in  favour  of 
the  laws  of  society :  an  artist  formed  upon  them  will 
never  produce  anything  absolutely  bad  or  disgusting ; 
as  a  man  who  observes  the  laws,  and  obeys  decorum, 
can  never  be  an  absolutely  intolerable  neighbour,  nor 
a  decided  villain :  but  yet,  say  what  you  will  of  rules, 
they  destroy  the  genuine  feeling  of  nature,  as  well  as 
its  true  expression.  Do  not  tell  me  "  that  this  is  too 
hard,  that  they  only  restrain  and  prune  superfluous 
branches,  etc."  My  good  friend,  I  will  illustrate  this 
by  an  analogy.  These  things  resemble  love.  A  warm- 
hearted youth  becomes  strongly  attached  to  a  maiden : 
he  spends  every  hour  of  the  day  in  her  company,  wears 
out  his  health,  and  lavishes  his  fortune,  to  afford  con- 
tinual proof  that  he  is  wholly  devoted  to  her.     Then 
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comes  a  man  of  the  world,  a  man  of  place  and  lespect- 
ability,  and  addresses  him  thus:  "My  good_^nfiing 
friend,  love  is  natural ;  bat  you  mast  love  within 
bounds.  Divide  your  time :  devote  a  portion  to  busi- 
nessy  and~give  the  hours  of  recreation  to  your  mistress. 
Calculate  your  fortune ;  and  out  of  the  superfluity  you 
may  make  her  a  present,  only  not  too  often,  —  on  her 
buthday,  and  such  occasiona"  Pursuing  this  advice, 
he  may  become  a  useful  member  of  society,  and  I 
should  advise  every  prince  to  give  him  an  appointment ; 
but  it  is  all  up  with  his  love,  and  with  his  genius  if  he  \ 


be  an  artist.  O  my  friend  !  why  is  it  that  the  torrent 
of  genius  so  seldom  bursts  forth,  so  seldom  rolls  in  full- 
flowing  stream,  overwhelming  your  astounded  soul  ? 
Because,  on  either  side  of  this  stream,  cold  and  respect- 
able persons  have  taken  up  their  abodes,  and,  forsooth, 
their  summer-houses  and  tulip-beds  would  suffer  from 
the  torrent ;  wherefore  they  dig  trenches,  and  raise  em- 
bankments betimes,  in  order  to  avert  the  impending 
danger. 

May  27. 

I  find  I  have  fallen  into  raptures,  declamation,  and 
similes,  and  have  forgotten,  in  consequence,  to  tell  you 
what  became  of  the  children.  Absorbed  in  my  artistic 
contemplations,  which  I  briefly  described  in  my  letter 
of  yesterday,  I  continued  sitting  on  the  plough  for  two 
hours.  Toward  evening  a  young  woman,  with  a  basket 
on  her  arm,  came  running  toward  the  children,  who 
had  not  moved  all  that  time.  She  exclaimed  from  a 
distance, "  You  are  a  good  boy,  Philip ! "  She  gave  me 
greeting :  I  returned  it,  rose,  and  approached  her.  I 
inquired  if  she  were  the  mother  of  those  pretty  chil- 
dren. "  Yes,"  she  said ;  and,  giving  the  eldest  a  piece 
of  bread,  she  took  the  little  one  in  her  arms  and  kissed 
it  with  a  mother's  tenderness.  "  I  left  my  child  in 
Phihp's  care,"  she  said,  "  whilst  I  went  into  the  town 
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vrith  my  eldest  boy  to  buy  some  wheaten  biead,  some 
sugar,  and  an  earthen  pot."  I  saw  the  various  articles 
in  the  basket,  from  which  the  cover  had  fallen.  *'  I 
shall  make  some  broth  to-night  for  my  little  Hans 
(which  was  the  name  of  the  youngest) :  that  wild  fel- 
low, the  big  one,  broke  my  pot  yesterday,  whilst  he 
was  scrambling  with  Philip  for  what  remained  of  the 
contents.''  I  inquired  for  the  eldest;  and  she  had 
scarcely  time  to  tell  me  that  he  was  driving  a  couple 
of  geese  home  from  the  meadow,  when  he  ran  up,  and 
handed  Philip  an  osier-twig.  I  talked  a  little  longer 
with  the  woman,  and  found  that  she  was  the  daughter 
of  the  schoolmaster,  and  that  her  husband  was  gone  on  a 
journey  into  Switzerland  for  some  money  a  relation  had 
left  him.  "  They  wanted  to  cheat  him,"  she  said, "  and 
would  not  answer  his  letters ;  so  he  is  gone  there  him- 
self. I  hope  he  has  met  with  no  accident,  as  I  have 
heard  nothing  of  him  since  his  departure."  I  left  the 
woman  with  regret,  giving  each  of  the  children  a 
kreutzer,  with  an  additional  one  for  the  yoimgest,  to 
buy  some  wheaten  bread  for  his  broth  when  she  went 
to  town  next ;  and  so  we  parted. 

I  assure  you,  my  dear  friend,  when  my  thoughts  are 
all  in  tumult,  the  sight  of  such  a  creature  as  this  tran- 
quilhses  my  disturbed  mind.  She  moves  in  a  happy 
thoughtlessness  within  the  confined  circle  of  her  exist- 
ence; she  supplies  her  wants  from  day  to  day;  and, 
when  she  sees  the  leaves  fall,  they  raise  no  other  idea 
in  her  mind  than  that  winter  is  approaching. 

Since  that  time  I  have  gone  out  there  frequently. 
The  children  have  become  quite  familiar  with  me ;  and 
each  gets  a  lump  of  sugar  when  I  drink  my  coffee, 
and  they  share  my  milk  and  bread  and  butter  in  the 
evening.  They  always  receive  their  kreutzer  on  Sun- 
days, for  the  good  woman  has  orders  to  give  it  to  them 
when  I  do  not  go  there  after  evening  servica 

They  are  quite  at  home  with  me,  tell  me  everything ; 
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and  I  am  particalarly  amused  with  observing  their 
tempers,  and  the  simplicity  of  their  behavioury  when 
8ome  of  the  other  village  children  are  assembled  with 
them. 

It  has  given  me  a  deal  of  trouble  to  satisfy  the 
anxiety  of  the  mother,  lest  (as  she  says)  ^  they  dioold 
inconvenience  the  gentleman." 

Mat  80. 

What  I  have  lately  said  of  painting  is  equaUy  true 
with  respect  to  poetry.  It  is  only  necessary  for  us  to 
know  what  is  really  exceUent,  and  venture  to  give  it 
ezi^ession;  and  that  is  saying  much  in  few  words. 
Tchday  I  have  had  a  scene,  which,  if  literally  related, 
would  make  the  most  beautiful  idyl  in  the  world.  But 
why  should  I  talk  of  poetry  and  scenes  and  idyk? 
Can  we  never  take  pleasure  in  nature  vrithout  having 
recourse  to  art  ? 

If  you  expect  anything  grand  or  magnificent  from 
this  introduction,  you  will  be  sadly  mistaken.  It  re- 
lates merely  to  a  peasant-lad,  who  has  excited  in  me 
the  warmest  interest.  As  usual,  I  shall  tell  my  story 
badly ;  and  you,  as  usual,  will  think  me  extravagant. 
It  is  Walheim  once  more  —  always  Walheim  —  which 
produces  these  wonderful  phenomena. 

A  party  had  assembled  outside  the  house  under  the 
linden-trees,  to  drink  coffee.  The  company  did  not 
exactly  please  me ;  and,  under  one  pretext  or  another, 
I  lingered  behind. 

A  peasant  came  from  an  adjoining  house,  and  set  to 
work  arranging  some  part  of  the  same  plough  which  I 
had  lately  sketched.  His  appearance  pleased  me ;  and 
I  spoke  to  him,  inquired  about  his  circumstances,  made 
his  acquaintance,  and,  as  is  my  wont  with  persons  of 
that  class,  was  soon  admitted  into  his  confidence.  He 
said  he  was  in  the  service  of  a  young  widow,  who  set 
great  store  by  him.     He  spoke  so  much  of  his  mistress^ 
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and  praised  her  so  extravagantly,  that  I  could  soon  see 
he  was  desperately  in  love  with  her.  "  She  is  no  longer 
young,"  he  said :  "  and  she  was  treated  so  badly  by  her 
former  husband  that  she  does  not  mean  to  marry 
again."  From  his  account  it  was  so  evident  what 
incomparable  charms  she  possessed  for  him,  and  how 
ardently  he  wished  she  would  select  him  to  extinguish 
the  recollection  of  her  first  husband's  misconduct,  that 
I  should  have  to  repeat  his  own  words  in  order  to 
describe  the  depth  of  the  poor  fellow's  attachment, 
truth,  and  devotion.  It  would,  in  fact,  require  the 
gifts  of  a  great  poet  to  convey  the  expression  of  his 
features,  the  harmony  of  his  voice,  and  the  heavenly 
fire  of  his  eya  No  words  can  portray  the  tenderness 
of  his  every  movement  and  of  every  feature :  no  effort 
of  mine  could  do  justice  to  the  scene.  His  alarm  lest 
I  should  misconceive  his  position  with  regard  to  his 
mistress,  or  question  the  propriety  of  her  conduct, 
touched  me  particularly.  The  charming  manner  with 
which  he  described  her  form  and  person,  which,  with- 
out possessing  the  graces  of  youth,  won  and  attached 
him  to  her,  is  inexpressible,  and  must  be  left  to  the 
imagination.  I  have  never  in  my  life  witnessed  or 
fancied  or  conceived  the  possibiUty  of  such  intense 
devotion,  such  ardent  affections,  united  with  so  much 
purity.  Do  not  blame  me  if  I  say  that  the  recollection 
of  this  innocence  and  truth  is  deeply  impressed  upon 
iny  very  soul ;  that  this  picture  of  fidelity  and  tender- 
ness haunts  me  everywhere;  and  that  my  own  heart, 
as  though  enkindled  by  the  flame,  glows  and  burns 
within  me. 

I  mean  now  to  try  and  see  her  as  soon  as  I  can :  or 
perhaps,  on  second  thoughts,  I  had  better  not;  it  is 
better  I  should  behold  her  through  the  eyes  of  her 
lover.  To  my  sight,  perhaps,  she  would  not  appear  as 
she  now  stands  before  me ;  and  why  should  I  destroy 
so  sweet  a  picture  ? 
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JUKB   16. 

•  Why  do  I  Dot  write  to  you  ?  "  You  lay  claim  to 
leamiug,  and  ask  such  a  question.  Tou  should  have 
guessed  that  I  am  well  —  that  is  to  say — in  a  word,  I 
nave  made  an  acquaintance  who  has  won  my  heart: 
I  have  —  I  know  not 

To  give  you  a  regular  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
I  have  become  acquainted  with  the  most  amiable  of 
women  would  be  a  difficult  task.  I  am  a  happy  and 
contented  mortal,  but  a  poor  historian. 

An  angel !  Nonsense !  Everybody  so  describes  his 
mistress ;  and  yet  I  find  it  impossible  to  tell  you  how 
perfect  she  is,  or  why  she  is  so  perfect :  suffice  it  to 
say  she  has  captivated  all  my  senses. 

So  much  simpUcity  with  so  much  understanding  — 
so  mild,  and  yet  so  resolute  —  a  mind  so  placid,  and  a 
life  so  active. 

But  all  this  is  ugly  balderdash,  which  expresses  not 
a  single  character  nor  feature.  Some  other  time  —  but 
no,  not  some  other  time,  now,  this  very  instant,  will  I 
tell  you  all  about  it.  Now  or  never.  Well,  between 
ourselves,  since  I  commenced  my  letter,  I  have  been 
three  times  on  the  point  of  throwing  down  my  pen,  of 
ordering  my  horse,  and  riding  out  And  yet  I  vowed 
this  morning  that  I  would  not  ride  to-day,  and  yet 
every  moment  I  am  rushing  to  the  window  to  see  how 
high  the  sun  is. 

I  could  not  restrain  myself  —  go  to  her  I  must  I 
have  just  returned,  Wilhelm ;  and  whilst  I  am  taking 
supper  I  will  write  to  you.  What  a  delight  it  was  for 
my  soul  to  see  her  in  the  midst  of  her  dear,  beautiful 
children,  —  eight  brothers  and  sisters ! 

But,  if  I  proceed  thus,  you  will  be  no  wiser  at  the 
end  of  my  letter  than  you  were  at  the  banning 
Attend,  then,  and  I  will  compel  myself  to  give  you  the 
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I  mentioned  to  you  the  other  day  that  I  had  become 

acquainted  with  S ,  the  district  judge,  and  that  he 

had  invited  me  to  go  and  visit  him  in  his  retirement, 
or  rather  in  his  little  kingdom.  But  I  neglected  going, 
and  perhaps  should  never  have  gone,  if  chance  had  not 
discovered  to  me  the  treasure  which  lay  concealed  in 
that  retired  spot.  Some  of  our  young  people  had  pro- 
posed giving  a  ball  in  the  country,  at  which  I  consented 
to  be  present.  I  offered  my  hand  for  the  evening  to  a 
pretty  and  agreeable,  but  rather  commonplace,  sort  of 
girl  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood ;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  I  should  engage  a  carriage,  and  call  upon 
Charlotte,  with  my  partner  and  her  aunt,  to  convey 
them  to  the  ball.  My  companion  informed  me,  as  we 
drove  along  through  the  park  to  the  hunting-lodge,  that 
I  should  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  very  charming 
young  lady.  "  Take  care,"  added  the  aunt,  "  that  you 
do  not  lose  your  heart."  "  Why  ? "  said  I.  "  Because 
she  is  already  engaged  to  a  very  worthy  man,"  she 
replied, ''  who  is  gone  to  settle  his  affairs  upon  the 
death  of  his  father,  and  will  succeed  to  a  very  con- 
siderable inheritance."  This  information  possessed  no 
interest  for  ma  When  we  arrived  at  the  gate,  the  sun 
was  setting  behind  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  The 
atmosphere  was  heavy ;  and  the  ladies  expressed  their 
fears  of  an  approaching  storm,  as  masses  of  low  black 
clouds  were  gathering  in  the  horizon.  I  relieved  their 
anxieties  by  pretending  to  be  weather-wise,  although  I 
myself  had  some  apprehensions  lest  our  pleasure  should 
be  interrupted. 

I  alighted;  and  a  maid  came  to  the  door,  and 
requested  us  to  wait  a  moment  for  her  mistress.  I 
walked  across  the  court  to  a  well-built  house,  and, 
ascending  the  flight  of  steps  in  front,  opened  the  door, 
and  saw  before  me  the  most  charming  spectacle  I  had 
ever  witnessed.  Six  children,  from  eleven  to  two 
years  old,  were  running  about  the  hall,  and  surrpu^^- 
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ing  a  lady  of  middle  height,  with  a  lovely  figoiOy 
dressed  in  a  robe  of  simple  white,  trimmed  with  pink 
ribbona  She  was  holding  a  rye  loaf  in  her  hand,  and 
was  cutting  slices  for  the  little  ones  all  aroond,  in 
pfoportion  to  their  age  and  appetite.  She  performed 
her  task  in  a  graceful  and  affectionate  manner ;  each 
claimant  awaitiog  his  turn  with  outstretched  hands, 
and  boisterously  shouting  his  thanks.  Some  of  them 
ran  away  at  once,  to  enjoy  their  evening  meal ;  whilst 
others,  of  a  gentler  disposition,  retired  to  the  courtyard 
to  see  the  strangers,  and  to  survey  the  carriage  in 
which  their  Charlotte  was  to  drive  away.  "Pray 
fotgive  me  for  giving  you  the  trouble  to  come  for 
me,  and  for  keeping  the  ladies  waiting:  but  dressing, 
and  arranging  some  household  duties  before  I  leave, 
had  made  me  forget  my  children's  supper;  and  they 
do  not  like  to  take  it  from  any  one  but  me."  I 
uttered  some  indifferent  compliment:  but  my  whole 
soul  was  absorbed  by  her  air,  her  voice,  her  manner ; 
and  I  had  scarcely  recovered  myself  when  she  ran 
into  her  room  to  fetch  her  gloves  and  fan.  The  young 
ones  threw  inquiring  glances  at  me  from  a  distance; 
whilst  I  approached  the  youngest,  a  most  delicious 
little  creature.  He  drew  back;  and  Charlotte,  enter- 
ing at  the  very  moment,  said,  "Louis,  shake  hands 
with  your  cousin."  The  little  fellow  obeyed  willingly ; 
and  I  could  not  resist  giving  him  a  hearty  kiss,  not- 
withstanding his  rather  dirty  face.  "Cousin,"  said 
I  to  Charlotte,  as  I  handed  her  down,  "  do  you  think 
I  deserve  the  happiness  of  being  related  to  you?" 
She  repUed,  with  a  ready  smile,  "  Oh !  I  have  such 
a  number  of  cousins,  that  I  should  be  sorry  if  you 
were  the  most  unde8er\4ng  of  them."  In  taking  leave, 
she  desired  her  next  sister,  Sophy,  a  girl  about  eleven 
years  old,  to  take  great  care  of  the  children,  and  to  say 
good-bye  to  papa  for  her  when  he  came  home  from 
his  ride.     She  enjoined  to  the  Httle  ones  to  obey  their 
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sister  Sophy  as  they  would  herself,  upon  which  some 
promised  that  they  would ;  but  a  little  fair-haired  girl, 
about  six  years  old,  looked  discontented,  and  said, 
''But  Sophy  is  not  you,  Charlotte;  and  we  like  you 
best."  The  two  eldest  boys  had  clambered  up  the 
carriage;  and,  at  my  request,  she  permitted  them  to 
accompany  us  a  little  way  through  the  forest,  upon 
their  promising  to  sit  very  still,  and  hold  fast. 

We  were  hardly  seated,  and  the  ladies  had  scarcely 
exchanged  compliments,  making  the  usual  remarks 
upon  each  other's  dress,  and  upon  the  company  they 
expected  to  meet,  when  Charlotte  stopped  the  carriage, 
and  made  her  brothers  get  down.  They  insisted  upon 
kissing  her  hands  once  more;  which  the  eldest  did 
with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  youth  of  fifteen,  but  the 
other  in  a  lighter  and  more  careless  manner.  She 
desired  them  again  to  give  her  love  to  the  children, 
and  we  drove  off. 

The  aunt  inquired  of  Charlotte  whether  she  had 
finished  the  book  she  had  last  sent  her.  ''No,"  said 
Charlotte ;  "  I  did  not  like  it :  you  can  have  it  again. 
And  the  one  before  was  not  much  better."*  I  was  sur- 
prised, upon  asking  the  title,  to  hear  that  it  was  ^ . 

I  found  penetration  and  character  in  everjrthing  she 
said :  every  expression  seemed  to  brighten  her  features 
with  new  charms,  —  with  new  rays  of  genius,  —  which 
unfolded  by  d^rees,  as  she  felt  herself  understood. 

"  When  I  was  younger,"  she  observed,  "  I  loved 
nothing  so  much  as  romances.  Nothing  could  equal 
my  delight  when,  on  some  holiday,  I  could  settle 
down  quietly  in  a  corner,  and  enter  with  my  whole 
heart  and  soul  into  the  joys  or  sorrows  of  some  ficti- 
tious Leonora.     I  do  not  deny  that  they  even  possess 

1  We  feel  obliged  to  suppress  the  passage  in  the  letter,  to  pre- 
vent any  one  from  feeling  aggrieved ;  although  no  author  need 
pay  much  attention  to  the  opinion  of  a  mere  girl,  or  that  of  an 
unsteady  young  man. 
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aome  charms  for  me  yet.  But  I  read  so  seldom,  that 
I  prefer  books  suited  exactly  to  my  taste.  And  I 
Uke  those  authors  best  whose  scenes  describe  my  own 
aitoatipn  in  life,  —  and  the  friends  who  are  about  me, 
whose  stories  touch  me  with  interest,  from  resembling 
my  own  homely  existence,  —  which,  without  being 
absolutely  paradise,  is,  on  the  whole,  a  source  of  inde- 
scribable happinesa" 

I  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  emotion  which  these 
words  occasioned,  but  it  was  of  slight  avail ;  for,  when 
she  had  expressed  so  truly  her  opinion  of  "  The  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,"  and  of  other  works,  the  names  of  which 
I  omit,^  I  could  no  longer  contain  myself,  but  gave  full 
utterance  to  what  I  thought  of  it :  and  it  was  not  until 
CSharlotte  had  addressed  herself  to  the  two  other  ladies, 
that  I  remembered  their  presence,  and  observed  them 
sitting  mute  with  astonishment.  The  aunt  looked  at 
me  several  times  with  an  air  of  raillery,  which, 
however,  I  did  not  at  all  mind. 

We  talked  of  the  pleasures  of  dancing.  "If  it  is 
a  fault  to  love  it,"  said  Charlotte,  "I  am  ready  to 
confess  that  I  prize  it  above  all  other  amusements. 
If  anything  disturbs  me,  I  go  to  the  piano,  play  an  air 
to  which  I  have  danced,  and  all  goes  right  again  directly." 

You,  who  know  me,  can  fancy  how  steadfastly  I 
gazed  upon  her  rich  dark  eyes  during  these  remarks, 
how  my  very  soul  gloated  over  her  warm  lips  and 
fresh,  glowing  cheeks,  how  I  became  quite  lost  in 
the  delightful  meaning  of  her  words,  so  much  so,  that 
I  scarcely  heard  the  actual  expressions.  In  short,  I 
ali^ted  from  the  carriage  like  a  person  in  a  dream, 
and  was  so  lost  to  the  dim  world  around  me,  that  I 
scarcely  heard  the  music  which  resounded  from  the 
Ulaminated  ballroom. 

iHiongfa  the  names  are  omitted,  yet  the  authors  mentioned 
deaenre  Charlotte's  approbation,  and  will  feel  it  in  their  hearts 
when  thej  read  this  passage.    It  concerns  no  other  person. 
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The  two  Messrs.  Andran  and  a  certain  N.  N.  (I 
cannot  trouble  myself  with  the  names)^  who  were  the 
aunt's  and  Charlotte's  partners,  received  us  at  the 
carriage-door,  and  took  possession  of  their  ladies,  whilst 
I  foUowed  with  mine. 

We  commenced  with  a  minuet.  I  led  out  one  lady 
after  another,  and  precisely  those  who  were  the  most 
disagreeable  could  not  bring  themselves  to  leave  off. 
Charlotte  and  her  partner  began  an  Enghsh  country 
dance,  and  you  must  imagine  my  delight  when  it  was 
their  turn  to  dance  the  figure  with  u&  You  should 
see  Charlotte  dance.  She  dances  with  her  whole 
heart  and  soul:  her  figure  is  all  harmony,  elegance, 
and  grace,  as  if  she  were  conscious  of  nothing  else,  and 
had  no  other  thought  or  feeling ;  and,  doubtless,  for  the 
moment,  every  other  sensation  is  extinct. 

She  was  engaged  for  the  second  country  dance,  but 
promised  me  the  third,  and  assured  me,  with  the  most 
agreeable  freedom,  that  she  was  very  fond  of  waltzing. 
"It  is  the  custom  here,"  she  said,  "for  the  previous 
partners  to  waltz  together ;  but  my  partner  is  an  in- 
different waltzer,  and  will  feel  delighted  if  I  save  him 
the  trouble.  Your  partner  is  not  allowed  to  waltz, 
and,  indeed,  is  equally  incapable :  but  I  observed  during 
the  country  dance  that  you  waltz  well ;  so,  if  you  will 
waltz  with  me,  I  beg  you  would  propose  it  to  my 
partner,  and  I  will  propose  it  to  yours."  We  agreed, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  our  partners  should  mutually 
entertain  each  other. 

We  set  off,  and,  at  first,  delighted  ourselves  with 
the  usual  graceful  motions  of  the  arms.  With  what 
gi*ace,  with  what  ease,  she  moved !  When  the  waltz 
commenced,  and  tlie  dancers  whirled  around  each 
other  in  the  giddy  maze,  there  was  some  confusion, 
owing  to  the  incapacity  of  some  of  the  dancers.  We 
judiciously  remained  still,  allowing  the  others  to  weary 
themselves ;  and,  when  the  awkward  dancers  had  with- 
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diawD,  we  joined  in,  and  kept  it  up  famously  together 
with  one  other  couple,  —  Andran  and  his  partner. 
Never  did  I  dance  more  lightly.  I  felt  myself  more 
than  mortal,  holding  this  loveliest  of  creatures  in  my 
arms,  flying  with  her  as  rapidly  as  the  wind,  till  I  lost 
sight  of  every  other  object ;  and  O  Wilhelm,  I  vowed 
at  that  moment,  that  a  maiden  whom  I  loved,  or  for 
whom  I  felt  the  slightest  attachment,  never,  never 
should  ¥raltz  with  any  one  else  but  with  me,  if  I 
went  to  perdition  for  it  I  —  you  will  understand  thi& 

We  took  a  few  turns  in  the  room  to  recover  our 
breath.  Charlotte  sat  down,  and  felt  refreshed  by 
partaking  of  siome  oranges  which  I  had  had  secured,  — 
the  only  ones  that  had  been  left;  but  at  every  slice 
which,  from  politeness,  she  offered  to  her  neighbours^ 
1  felt  as  though  a  dagger  went  through  my  heart. 

We  were  the  second  couple  in  the  third  country 
dance.  As  we  were  going  down  (and  Heaven  knows 
with  what  ecstasy  I  gazed  at  her  arms  and  eyes, 
beaming  with  the  sweetest  feeling  of  pure  and  genuine 
enjoyment),  we  passed  a  lady  whom  I  bad  noticed  for 
her  charming  expression  of  countenance ;  although  she 
was  no  longer  young.  She  looked  at  Charlotte  with 
a  smile,  then,  holding  up  her  finger  in  a  threatening 
attitude,  repeated  twice  in  a  very  significant  tone  of 
voice  the  name  of  "Albert." 

« Who  is  Albert,"  said  I  to  Charlotte,  "  if  it  is  not 
impertinent  to  ask  ? "  She  was  about  to  answer,  when 
we  were  obliged  to  separate,  in  order  to  execute  a 
figure  in  the  dance ;  and,  as  we  crossed  over  again  in 
front  of  each  other,  I  perceived  she  looked  somewhat 
pensive.  "  Why  need  I  conceal  it  from  you  ? "  she 
said,  as  she  gave  me  her  hand  for  the  promenade. 
**  Albert  is  a  worthy  man,  to  whom  I  am  engaged." 
Now,  there  was  nothing  new  to  me  in  this  (for  the 
girls  had  told  me  of  it  on  the  way) ;  but  it  was  so  far 
new  that  I  had  not  thought  of  it  in  connection  with 
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her  whom,  in  so  short  a  time,  I  had  learned  to  prize 
so  highly.  Enough,  I  became  confused,  got  out  in  the 
figure,  and  occasioned  general  confusion ;  so  that  it 
required  all  Charlotte's  presence  of  mind  to  set  me 
right  by  pulling  and  pushing  me  into  my  proper 
place. 

The  dance  was  not  yet  finished  when  the  lightning 
which  had  for  some  time  been  seen  in  the  horizon,  and 
which  I  had  asserted  to  proceed  entirely  from  heat, 
grew  more  violent ;  and  the  thunder  was  heard  above 
the  music.  When  any  distress  or  terror  surprises  us 
in  the  midst  of  our  amusements,  it  naturally  makes  a 
deeper  impression  than  at  other  times,  either  because 
the  contrast  makes  us  more  keenly  susceptible,  or 
rather  perhaps  because  our  senses  are  then  more  open 
to  impressions,  and  the  shock  is  consequently  stronger. 
To  this  cause  I  must  ascribe  the  fright  and  shrieks  of 
the  ladies.  One  sagaciously  sat  down  in  a  comer 
with  her  back  to  the  window,  and  held  her  fingers  to 
her  ears ;  a  second  knelt  down  before  her,  and  hid  her 
face  in  her  lap ;  a  third  threw  herself  between  them, 
and  embraced  her  sister  with  a  thousand  tears ;  some 
insisted  on  going  home;  others,  unconscious  of  their 
actions,  wanted  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  repress 
the  impertinence  of  their  young  partners,  who  sought 
to  direct  to  themselves  those  sighs  which  the  lips  of 
our  agitated  beauties  intended  for  heaven.  Some  of 
the  gentlemen  had  gone  down-stairs  to  smoke  a  quiet 
cigar,  and  the  rest  of  the  company  gladly  embraced  a 
happy  suggestion  of  the  hostess  to  retire  into  another 
room  which  was  provided  with  shutters  and  curtains. 
We  had  hardly  got  there,  when  Charlotte  placed  the 
chairs  in  a  circle;  and,  when  the  company  had  sat 
down  in  compliance  with  her  request,  she  forthwith 
proposed  a  round  game. 

I  noticed  some  of  the  company  prepare  their  mouths 
and  draw  themselves  up  at  the  prospect  of  some  agree- 
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able  forfeit  "  Let  us  play  at  counting/'  said  Charlotte. 
"Now,  pay  attention:  I  shall  go  round  the  circle  from 
right  to  left;  and  each  person  is  to  count,  one  after 
the  other,  the  number  that  comes  to  him,  and  must 
count  fast ;  whoever  stops  or  mistakes  is  to  have  a  box 
on  the  ear,  and  so  on,  till  we  have  counted  a  thou- 
sand." It  was  delightful  to  see  the  fun.  She  went 
round  the  circle  with  upraised  arm.  *'  One,"  said  the 
first;  '^two,"  the  second;  ''three,"  the  third;  and  so 
on,  till  Charlotte  went  faster  and  faster.  O^e  made 
a  mistake,  instantly  a  box  on  the  ear ;  and,  amid  the 
laughter  that  ensued,  came  another  box;  and  so  on, 
faster  and  faster.  I  myself  came  in  for  two.  I  fancied 
tiiey  were  harder  than  the  rest,  and  felt  quite  deUghted. 
A  general  laughter  and  confusion  put  aa  end  to  the 
game  long  before  we  had  counted  as  far  as  a  thousand. 
The  party  broke  up  into  little  separate  knots:  the 
storm  had  ceased,  and  I  followed  Charlotte  into  the 
ballroom.  On  the  way  she  said,  "  The  game  banished  1 
their  fears  of  the  storuL"  I  could  make  no  reply.  "  I  ' 
myself,"  she  continued,  "  was  as  much  frightened  as 
any  of  them ;  but  by  affecting  courage,  to  keep  up  the 
spirits  of  the  others,  I  forgot  my  apprehensions."  We 
went  to  the  window.  It  was  still  thundering  at  a  dis- 
tance :  a  soft  rain  was  pouring  down  over  the  country, 
and  filled  the  air  around  us  with  delicious  odours. 
Charlotte  leaned  forward  on  her  arm;  her  eyes  wan- 
dered over  the  scene ;  she  raised  them  to  the  sky,  and 
then  turned  them  upon  me ;  they  were  moistened  with 
tears ;  she  placed  her  hand  on  mine  and  said,  "  Klop- 
stock!"  at  once  I  remembered  the  magnificent  ode 
which  was  in  her  thoughts :  I  felt  oppressed  with  the 
weight  of  my  sensations,  and  sank  under  theuL  It 
was  more  than  I  could  bear.  I  bent  over  her  hand, 
kissed  it  in  a  stream  of  deUcious  tears,  and  again 
looked  up  to  her  eyes.  Divine  Klopstock !  why  didst 
thou  not  see  thy  apotheosis  in  those  eyes  ?     And  thy 
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strength  to  support  evil  when  it  comes."  "But," 
observed  the  vicar's  wife,  "we  cannot  always  com- 
mand our  tempers,  so  much  depends  upon  the  con- 
stitution: when  the  body  suffers,  the  mind  is  ill  at 
ease."  "I  acknowledge  that,"  I  continued;  "but  we 
must  consider  such  a  disposition  in  the  light  of  a 
disease,  and  inquire  whether  there  is  no  remedy  for 
it." 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  one,"  said  Charlotte :  "  at 
least,  I  think  very  much  depends  upon  ourselves; 
I  know  it  is  so  with  ma  When  anything  annoys  me, 
and  disturbs  my  temper,  I  hasten  into  the  garden,  hum 
a  couple  of  country  dances,  and  it  is  all  right  with  me 
directly."  "That  is  what  I  meant,"  I  rephed;  "ill- 
humour  resembles  indolence :  it  is  natural  to  us; 
but  if  once  we  have  courage  .to  exert  ourselves,  we 
find  our  work  run  fresh  from  our  hands,  and  we  ex- 
perience in  the  activity  from  which  we  shrank  a  real 
enjoyment."  Frederica  listened  very  attentively :  and 
the  young  man  objected,  that  we  were  not  masters  of 
ourselves,  and  still  less  so  of  our  feelings.  "  The  ques- 
tion is  about  a  disagreeable  feeling,"  I  added,  "from 
which  every  one  would  willingly  escape,  but  none 
know  their  own  power  without  trial.  Invalids  are 
glad  to  consult  physicians,  and  submit  to  the  most 
scrupulous  regimen,  the  most  nauseous  medicines,  in 
order  to  recover  their  health."  I  observed  that  the 
good  old  man  inclined  his  head,  and  exerted  himself 
to  hear  our  discourse;  so  I  raised  my  voice,  and 
addressed  myself  directly  to  hiuL  "  We  preach  against 
a  great  many  crimes,"  I  observed, "  but  I  never  remem- 
ber a  sermon  delivered  against  ill-humour."  "That 
may  do  very  well  for  your  town  clergymen,"  said  he : 
"country  people  are  never  ill-humoured;  though,  in- 
deed, it  might  be  useful,  occasionally,  to  my  wife  for 
instance,  and  the  judge."  We  all  laughed,  as  did  he 
likewise  very  cordially,  till  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  cough- 
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ingy  which  interrupted  our  conversation  for  a  time. 
Herr  Schmidt  resumed  the  subject  '*Tou  call  ill- 
humour  a  crime,**  he  remarked,  "  but  I  think  you  use 
too  strong  a  term."  "  Not  at  all,"  I  replied,  "  if  that 
deserves  the  name  which  is  so  pernicious  to  ourselves 
and  our  neighbours.  Is  it  not  enough  that  we  want 
the  power  to  make  one  another  happy,  —  must  we  de- 
prive each  other  of  the  pleasure  which  we  can  all  make 
for  ourselves  ?  Show  me  the  man  who  has  the  courage 
to^hide  his  ill-humour,  who  bears  the  whole  burden 
himself,  ¥rithout  disturbing  the  peace  of  those  arpund 
him.  No :  ill-humour  arises  from  an  inward  conscious- ' 
ness  of  our  own  want  of  merit, —  from  a  discontent 
which  ever  accompanies  that  envy  which  f oohsh  vanity 
engenders.  We  see  people  happy,  whom  we  have  not 
made  so,  and  cannot  endure  the  sight."  Charlotte 
looked  at  me  with  a  smile ;  she  observed  the  emotion 
with  which  I  spoke :  and  a  tear  in  the  eyes  of  Frederica 
stimulated  me  to  proceed.  "  Woe  unto  those,*'  I  said, 
**  who  use  their  power  over  a  human  heart  to  destroy 
the  simple  pleasures  it  would  naturaUy  enjoy !  All 
the  favours,  all  the  attentions,  in  the  world  cannot 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  that  happiness  which  a 
cruel  tyranny  has  destroyed.'*  My  heart  was  full  as 
I  spoka  A  recollection  of  many  things  which  had 
happened  pressed  upon  my  mind,  and  filled  my  eyes 
with  tears.  "  We  should  daily  repeat  to  ourselves," 
I  exclaimed,  "that  we  should  not  interfere  with  our 
friends^  unless  to  leave  them  in  possession  of  their  own 
joys,  and  increase  their  happiness  by  sharing  it  with 
them !  But  when  their  souls  are  tormented  by  a  vio- 
lent passion^  or  their  hearts  rent  with  grief,  is  it  in 
your  power  to  afford  them  the  slightest  consola- 
tdon? 

"And  when  the  last  fatal  malady  seizes  the  being 
whose  untimely  grave  you  have  prepared,  when  she 
lies  languid  and  exhausted  before  you,  her  dim  eyes 
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raised  to  heaven,  and  the  damp  of  death  upon  her 
pallid  brow,  then  you  stand  at  her  bedside  like  a 
condemned  criminal,  with  the  bitter  feeling  that  your 
whole  fortune  could  not  save  her;  and  the  agonising 
thought  wrings  you,  that  all  your  efiforts  are  powerless 
to  impart  even  a  moment's  strength  to  the  depart- 
ing soul,  or  quicken  her  with  a  transitory  consola- 
tion." 

.  At  these  words  the  remembrance  of  a  similar  scene 
at  which  I  had  been  once  present  fell  with  full  force 
upon  my  heart  I  buried  my  face  in  my  handkerchief, 
and  hastened  from  the  room,  and  was  only  recalled  to 
my  recollection  by  Charlotte's  voice,  who  reminded  me 
that  it  was  time  to  return  homa  With  what  tendei^ 
ness  she  chid  me  on  the  way  for  the  too  eager 
interest  I  took  in  everything !  She  declared  it  would 
do  me  injury,  and  that  I  ought  to  spare  myseli  Yes, 
my  angel !  I  vdll  do  so  for  your  saka 

July  6. 

■ 

She  is  still  with  her  dying  friend,  and  is  still  the 
same  bright,  beautiful  creature  whose  presence  softens 
pain,  and  sheds  happiness  around  whichever  way  she 
turns.  She  went  out  yesterday  with  her  little  sisters : 
I  knew  it,  and  went  to  meet  them ;  and  we  walked 
together.  In  about  an  hour  and  a  half  we  returned  to 
the  town.  We  stopped  at  the  spring  I  am  so  fond  of, 
and  which  is  now  a  thousand  times  dearer  to  me  than 
ever.  Charlotte  seated  herself  upon  the  low  wall,  and  we 
gathered  about  her.  I  looked  around,  and  recalled  the 
time  when  my  heart  was  unoccupied  and  free.  "  Dear 
fountain ! "  I  said,  "  since  that  time  I  have  no  more 
come  to  enjoy  cool  repose  by  thy  fresh  stream :  I  have 
passed  thee  with  careless  steps,  and  scarcely  bestowed 
a  glance  upon  thea"  I  looked  down,  and  observed 
Charlotte's  little  sister,  Jane,  coming  up  the  steps  with 
a  glass  of  water.     I  turned  toward  Charlotte,  aud  I 
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felt  her  influence  over  m&  Jane  at  the  moment  ap- 
jHtMched  with  the  glass.  Her  sister,  Marianne,  wished 
to  take  it  from  her.  <*  No  I "  cried  the  child,  with  the 
sweetest  expression  of  foce,  ''Charlotte  must  drink 
firsL" 

The  affection  and  simpUcity  with  which  this  was 
uttered  so  charmed  me,  that  I  sought  to  express  my 
feeUngs  by  catching  up  the  child  and  kissing  her 
heartily.  She  was  frightened,  and  began  to  cry.  ''  You 
should  not  do  that,"  said  Charlotte :  I  felt  perplexed. 
"Come,  Jane,"  she  continued,  taking  her  hand,  and 
leading  her  down  the  steps  again,  "it  is  no  matter: 
wash  yourself  quickly  in  the  fresh  water."  I  stood 
and  watched  them;  and  when  I  saw  the  little  dear 
rubbing  her  cheeks  with  her  wet  hands,  in  full  belief 
that  all  the  impurities  contracted  from  my  ugly  beard 
would  be  washed  off  by  the  miraculous  water,  and 
how,  though  Charlotte  said  it  would  do,  she  continued 
still  to  wash  with  all  her  might,  as  though  she  thought 
too  much  were  better  than  too  little,  I  assure  you, 
Wilhelm,  I  never  attended  a  baptism  with  greater 
reverence;  and,  when  Charlotte  came  up  from  the 
well,  I  could  have  prostrated  myself  as  before  the 
prophet  of  an  Eastern  nation. 

In  the  evening  I  could  not  resist  telling  the  story 
to  a  person  who,  I  thought,  possessed  some  natursd 
feeling,  because  he  was  a  man  of  understanding.  But 
what  a  mistake  I  made.  He  maintained  it  was  very 
wrong  of  Charlotte,  —  that  we  should  not  deceive  chil- 
dren, —  that  such  things  occasioned  countless  mistakes 
and  superstitions,  from  which  we  were  boimd  to  pro- 
tect the  young.  It  occurred  to  me  then,  that  this 
very  man  had  been  baptised  only  a  week  before;  so 
I  said  nothing  further,  but  maintained  the  justice  of 
my  own  convictions.  We  should  deal  with  children 
as  Grod  deals  with  us,  —  we  are  happiest  under  the 
influence  of  innocent  delusions. 
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^  July  8. 

'  What  a  child  is  man  that  he  should  be  so  solicitous 
about  a  look !  What  a  child  is  man !  We  had  been 
to  Walheim :  the  ladies  went  in  a  carriage ;  but  during 
our  walk  I  thought  I  saw  in  Charlotte's  dark  eyes  — 
I  am  a  fool  —  but  forgive  me !  you  should  see  them, 
—  those  eyes.  —  However,  to  be  brief  (for  my  own 
eyes  are  weighed  down  with  sleep),  you  must  know, 
when  the  ladies  stepped  into  their  carriage  again, 
young  W.  Seldstadt,  Andran,  and  I  were  standing 
about  the  door.  They  are  a  merry  set  of  fellows,  and 
they  were  all  laughing  and  joking  together.  I  watched 
Charlotte's  eyes.  They  wandered  from  one  to  the 
other ;  but  they  did  not  light  on  me,  —  on  me,  who 
stood  there  motionless,  and  who  saw  nothing  but  her ! 
My  heart  bade  her  a  thousand  times  adieu,  but  she 
noticed  me  not.  The  carriage  drove  off,  and  my  eyes 
filled  with  tears.  I  looked  after  her :  suddenly  I  saw 
Charlotte's  bonnet  leaning  out  of  the  window,  and  she 
turned  to  look  back,  —  was  it  at  me?  My  dear 
friend,  I  know  not;  and  in  this  uncertainty  I  find 
consolation.  Perhaps  she  turned  to  look  at  me.  Per- 
haps !     Grood-night  —  what  a  child  I  am  ! 

July  10. 

You  should  see  how  foolish  I  look  in  company  when 

her  name  is  mentioned,  particularly  when  I  am  asked 

plainly  how  I  Hke  her.     How  I  like  her!  —  I  detest 

\       the  phrase.     What  sort  of  creature  must  he  be  who 

\       merely  hked  Charlotte,  whose  whole  heart  and  senses 

I       were  not  entirely  absorbed  by  her.     Like  her !     Some 

\      one  asked  me  lately  how  I  hked  Ossian. 

\  July  11. 

Madame   M is  very  ill.     I  pray  for  her  re- 

'    covery,  because  Charlotte  shares  my  sufferings.     I  see 
her  occasionally  at  my  friend's  house,  and  to-day  she 
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has  told  me  the  strangest  circumstance.     Old  M 


is  a  covetous,  miserly  fellow,  who  has  long  worried 
and  annoyed  the  poor  lady  sadly ;  but  she  has  borne 
her  afSictions  patiently.  A  few  days  ago,  when  the 
physician  informed  us  that  her  recovery  was  hopeless, 
^e  sent  for  her  husband  (Charlotte  was  present),  and 
addressed  him  thus:  ''I  have  something  to  confess, 
which,  after  my  decease,  may  occasion  trouble  and 
confusion.  I  have  hitherto  conducted  your  household 
as  frugally  and  economically  as  possible,  but  you  must 
pardon  me  for  having  defrauded  you  for  thirty  years. 
At  the  commencement  of  our  married  life,  you  allowed 
a  small  sum  for  the  wants  of  the  kitchen,  and  the 
other  household  expenses.  When  our  establishment 
increased  and  our  property  grew  larger,  I  could  not 
persuade  you  to  increase  the  weekly  allowance  in 
proportion :  in  short,  you  know,  that,  when  our  wants 
were  greatest,  you  required  me  to  supply  everything 
with  seven  florins  a  week.  I  took  the  money  from 
you  without  an  observation,  but  made  up  the  weekly 
deficiency  from  the  money-chest;  as  nobody  would 
suspect  your  wife  of  robbing  the  household  bank.  But 
I  have  wasted  nothing,  and  should  have  been  con- 
tent to  meet  my  eternal  Judge  without  this  confes- 
sion, if  she,  upon  whom  the  management  of  your 
establishment  will  devolve  after  my  decease,  would 
be  free  from  embarrassment  upon  your  insisting  that 
the  allowance  made  to  me,  your  former  wife,  was  suffi- 
cient." 

I  talked  with  Charlotte  of  the  inconceivable  manner 
in  which  men  allow  themselves  to  be  blinded;  how 
any  one  could  avoid  suspecting  some  deception,  when 
seven  florins  only  were  allowed  to  defray  expenses 
twice  as  great.  But  I  have  myself  known  people  who 
believed,  without  any  visible  astonishment,  that  their 
house  possessed  the  prophet's  never-failing  cruse  of 
oiL 


/ 

./ 
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JULT  13. 

No,  I  am  not  deceived.  In  her  dark  eyes  I  read 
a  genuine  interest  in  me  and  in  my  fortunes.  Yes,  I 
feel  it ;  and  I  may  believe  my  own  heart  which  tdls 
me  —  dare  I  say  it?  —  dare  I  pronounce  the  divine 
words  ? — that  she  loves  me ! 

That  she  loves  me !  How  the  idea  exalts  me  in 
my  own  eyes !  And,  as  you  can  understand  my  feel- 
ings, I  may  say  to  you,  how  I  honour  myself  since 
she  loves  me ! 

Is  this  presumption,  or  is  it  a  consciousness  of  the 
truth  ?  I  do  not  know  a  man  able  to  supplant  me  in 
the  heart  of  Charlotte ;  and  yet  when  she  speaks  of 
her  betrothed  mth  so  much  warmth  and  affection,  1 
feel  like  the  soldier  who  has  been  stripped  of  his 
honours  and  titles,  and  deprived  of  his  sword. 

July  16. 

How  my  heart  beats  when  by  accident  I  touch  her 
finger,  or  my  feet  meet  hers  under  the  table  !  I  draw 
back  as  if  from  a  furnace ;  but  a  secret  force  impels 
me  forward  again,  and  my  senses  become  disordered. 
Her  innocent,  unconscious  heart  never  knows  what 
agony  these  little  familiarities  inflict  upon  ma  Some- 
times when  we  are  talking  she  lays  her  hand  upon 
mine,  and  in  the  eagerness  of  conversation  comes 
closer  to  me,  and  her  balmy  breath  reaches  my  lips, 
—  when  I  feel  as  if  lightning  had  struck  me,  and  that 
I  could  sink  into  the  earth.  And  yet,  Wilbelm,  with 
all  this  heavenly  confidence,  —  if  I  know  myself,  and 
should  ever  dare  —  you  understand  me.  No,  no !  my 
heart  is  not  so  corrupt,  —  it  is  weak,  weak  enough  — 
but  is  not  that  a  degree  of  corruption  ? 

She  is  to  me  a  sacred  being.  All  passion  is  still  in 
her  presence :  I  cannot  express  my  sensations  when  I 
am  near  her.  I  feel  as  if  my  soul  beat  in  every  nerve 
of  my  body.     There  is  a  melody  which  she  plays  on 
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the  piano  with  angelic  skill,  —  so  simple  is  it,  and  yet 
so  spiiitoal!  It  is  her  fovourite  air;  and,  when  she 
plays  the  first  note,  all  pain,  care,  and  sorrow  disap- 
pear from  me  in  a  moment. 

I  believe  every  word  that  is  said  of  the  magic  of 
ancient  mnaic.  How  her  simple  song  enchants  me! 
Sometimes,  when  I  am  ready  to  commit  suicide,  she 
sings  that  air;  and  instantly  the  gloom  and  madness 
which  hung  over  me  are  dispersed,  and  I  breathe  freely 
again. 

July  18. 

l^lhelm,  what  is  th$..wQdd  to..Q]axL_he»rts.  without 
love  ?  What  is  a  magic-lantern  without  light  ?  You 
have  but  to  kindle  the  flame  within,  and  the  brightest 
figures  shine  on  the  white  wall;  and,  if  love  only 
show  us  fleeting  shadows,  we  are  yet  happy,  when, 
like  mere  children,  we  behold  them,  and  are  trans- 
ported with  the  splendid  phantoms.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  see  Charlotte  to-day.  I  was  prevented  by 
company  from  which  I  could  not  disengage  myself. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  I  sent  my  servant  to  her 
house,  that  I  might  at  least  see  somebody  to-day  who 
had  been  near  her.  Oh,  the  impatience  with  which  I 
waited  for  his  return !  the  joy  with  which  I  welcomed 
him!  I  should  certainly  have  caught  him  in  my 
arms,  and  kissed  him,  if  I  had  not  been  ashamed. 

It  is  said  that  the  Bonona  stone,  when  placed  in  the 
sun,  attracts  the  rays,  and  for  a  time  appears  luminous 
in  the  dark.  So  was  it  with  me  and  this  servant. 
The  idea  that  Charlotte's  eyes  had  dwelt  on  his  counte- 
nance, his  cheek,  his  verj'  apparel,  endeared  them  all 
inestimably  to  me,  so  that  at  the  moment  I  would  not 
have  parted  from  him  for  a  thousand  crowns.  His 
presence  made  me  so  happy !  Beware  of  laughing  at 
me,  Wilhelm.  Can  that  be  a  delusion  which  makes 
us  happy  ? 


/ 
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July  10. 

"I  shall  see  her  to-day!"  I  exclaim  with  delight, 
when  I  rise  in  the  morning,  and  look  out  with  glad- 
ness of  heart  at  the  bright,  beautiful  sun.  ''I  shall 
see  her  to-day ! "  And  then  I  have  no  further  wish 
to  form:  all,  all  is  included  in  that  one  thought. 

July  20. 

I   cannot  assent  to  your  proposal  that  I  should 

accompany  the  ambassador  to .     I  do  not  love 

subordination;  and  we  all  know  that  he  is  a  rough, 
disagreeable  person  to  be  connected  with.  You  say 
my  mother  wishes  me  to  be  employed.  I  could  not 
help  laughing  at  that.  Am  I  not  sufficiently  em- 
ployed ?  And  is  it  not  in  reality  the  same,  whether  I 
shell  peas  or  count  lentils  ?  The  world  runs  on  from 
jpne  folly  to  another;  and  the  man  who,  solely  from 
regard  to  the  opinion  of  others,  and  without  any  wish 
or  necessity  of  his  own,  toils  after  gold,  honour,  or  any 
other  phantom,  is  no  better  than  a  fooL 

July  24. 

You  insist  so  much  on  my  not  neglecting  my  draw- 
ing, that  it  would  be  as  well  for  me  to  say  nothing  as 
to  confess  how  little  I  have  lately  done. 

I  never  felt  happier,  I  never  understood  nature  bet- 
ter, even  down  to  the  veriest  stem  or  smallest  blade  of 
grass;  and  yet  I  am  unable  to  express  myself:  my 
powers  of  execution  are  so  weak,  everything  seems  to 
swim  and  float  before  me,  so  that  I  cannot  make  a 
clear,  bold  outline.  But  I  fancy  I  should  succeed 
better  if  I  had  some  clav  or  wax  to  model  I  shall 
try,  if  this  state  of  mind  continues  much  longer,  and 
will  take  to  modelling,  if  I  only  knead  dough. 

I  have  commenced  Charlotte's  portrait  three  times, 
and  have  as  often  disgraced  myself.  This  is  the  more 
annoying,  as   I   was  formerly  very  happy  in  taking 
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likenesses.     I  have   smce  sketched   her  profile,  and 
must  content  myself  with  that 

Jolt  25. 

TeSy  dear  Chariotte !  I  will  order  and  arrange  every- 
thing. Only  give  me  more  commissions,  the  more  the 
better.  One  thing,  however,  I  must  request:  use  no 
more  writing-sand  with  the  dear  notes  you  send  me. 
To-day  I  raised  your  letter  hastily  to  my  lips,  and  it 
set  my  teeth  on  edga 

July  26. 

I  have  often  determined  not  to  see  her  so  frequently. 
But  who  could  keep  such  a  resolution  ?  Every  day  I 
am  exposed  to  the  temptation,  and  promise  faithfully 
that  to-morrow  I  will  reaUy  stay  away :  but,  when  to- 
morrow comes,  I  find  some  irresistible  reason  for  seeing 
her ;  and,  before  I  can  account  for  it,  I  am  with  her 
again.  Either  she  has  said  on  the  previous  evening, 
"  You  will  be  sure  to  call  to-morrow,"  —  and  who  could 
stay  away  then  ?  —  or  she  gives  me  some  commission, 
and  I  find  it  essential  to  take  her  the  ansvrer  in  per- 
son ;  or  the  day  is  fine,  and  I  walk  to  Walheim ;  and, 
when  I  am  there,  it  is  only  half  a  league  farther  to 
her.  I  am  within  the  charmed  atmosphere,  and  soon 
find  myself  at  her  side.  My  grandmother  used  to  tell 
us  a  story  of  a  mountain  of  loadstone.  When  any 
vessels  came  near  it,  they  were  instantly  deprived  of 
their  ironwork:  the  nails  flew  to  the  mountain,  and 
the  unhappy  crew  perished  amidst  the  disjointed 
planks. 

July-  30. 

Albert  is  arrived,  and  I  must  take  my  departura 
Were  he  the  best  and  noblest  of  men,  and  I  in  every 
respect  his  inferior,  I  could  not  endure  to  see  him  in 
possession   of  such   a   perfect  being.     Possession!-^ 
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enough,  Wilhebn :  her  betrothed  is  here,  —  a  fine, 
worthy  fellow,  whom  one  cannot  help  liking.  For- 
tunately I  was  not  present  at  their  meeting.  It  would 
have  broken  my  heart  1  And  he  is  so  considerate :  he 
has  not  given  Charlotte  one  kiss  in  my  presence. 
Heaven  reward  him  for  it  1  I  must  love  him  for  the 
respect  with  which  he  treats  her.  He  shows  a  regard 
for  me,  but  for  this  I  suspect  I  am  more  indebted  to 
Charlotte  than  to  his  own  fancy  for  me.  Women  have 
a  delicate  tact  in  such  matters,  and  it  should  be  so. 
They  cannot  always  succeed  in  keeping  two  rivals  on 
terms  with  each  other;  but,  when  they  do,  they  are 
the  only  gainers. 

I  cannot  help  esteeming  Albert  The  coolness  of 
his  temper  contrasts  strongly  with  the  impetuosity 
of  mine,  which  I  cannot  conceal.  He  has  a  great  deal 
of  feeling,  and  is  fully  sensible  of  the  treasure  he 
possesses  in  Charlotte.  He  is  free  from  ill-humour, 
which  you  know  is  the  fault  I  detest  most. 

He  regards  me  as  a  man  of  sense ;  and  my  attach- 
ment to  Charlotte,  and  the  interest  I  take  in  all  that 
concerns  her,  augment  his  triumph  and  his  love.  I 
shall  not  inquire  whether  he  may  not  at  times  tease 
her  with  some  little  jealousies ;  as  I  know,  that,  were  I 
in  his  place,  I  should  not  be  entirely  free  from  such 
sensations. 

But,  be  that  as  it  may,  my  pleasure  with  Charlotte 
is  over.  Call  it  folly  or  infatuation,  what  signifies 
a  name  ?  The  thing  speaks  for  itself.  Before  Albert 
came,  I  knew  all  that  I  know  now.  I  knew  I  could 
make  no  pretensions  to  her,  nor  did  I  offer  any,  —  that 
is,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  in  the  presence  of  so  much 
loveliness,  not  to  pant  for  its  enjoyment.  And  now 
behold  me,  like  a  silly  fellow,  staring  with  astonish- 
ment when  another  comes  in,  and  deprives  me  of  my 
love. 

I  bite  my  lips,  and  fe^l  infinite  scor^  for  those  w^ 
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tell  me  to  be  resigned^  because  there  is  no  he]i£J^^  it^ 
Let  me  escape  from  the  yoke  of  such  silly  subterfuges ! 
I  ramble  tlux)ugh  the  woods;  and  when  I  return  to 
Charlotte,  and  find  Albert  sitting  by  her  side  in  the 
sunmier-house  in  the  garden,  I  am  unable  to  bear  it, 
behave  like  a  fool,  and  commit  a  thousand  extrava- 
gancea  ''For  Heaven's  sake,"  said  Charlotte  to-day, 
"  let  us  have  no  more  scenes  like  those  of  last  night ! 
You  terrify  me  when  you  are  so  violent."  Between 
ourselves,  I  am  always  away  now  when  he  visits  her : 
and  I  feel  delighted  when  I  find  her  alone. 

August  8. 

Believe  me,  dear  Wilhelm,  I  did  not  allude  to  you 
when  I  spoke  so  severely  of  those  who  advise  resigna- 
tion to  inevitable  fate.  I  did  not  think  it  possible  for 
you  to  indulge  such  a  sentiment  But  in  fact  you  are 
right.  I  only  suggest  one  objection.  In  this  world 
one  is  seldom  reduced  to  make  a  selection  between 
two  alternatives.  There  are  as  many  varieties  of  con- 
duct and  opinion  as  there  are  turns  of  feature  between 
an  aquiline  nose  and  a  flat  one. 

You  will,  therefore,  permit  me  to  concede  your  en- 
tire argument,  tmd  yet  contrive  means  to  escape  your 
dilemma. 

Your  position  is  this,  I  hear  you  say :  **  Either  you  1 
have  hopes  of  obtaining  Charlotte,  or  you  have  none. 
Well,  in  the  first  case,  pursue  your  course,  and  press 
on  to  the  fulfilment  of  your  wishes.  In  the  second,  be 
a  man,  and  shake  off  a  miserable  passion,  which  will 
enervate  and  destroy  you."  My  dear  friend,  this  is 
well  and  easily  said. 

But  would  you  require  a  wretched  being,  whose  life 
is  slowly  wasting  under  a  lingering  disease,  to  despatch 
himself  at  once  by  the  stroke  of  a  dagger  ?  Does  not 
the  very  disorder  which  consumes  his  strength  deprive 
him  of  the  courage  to  efi'ect  his  deliverance  ? 
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You  may  answer  me,  if  you  please,  with  a  similar 
analogy,  '<  Who  would  not  prefer  the  amputation  of  an 
arm  to  the  periling  of  life  by  doubt  and  procrastina- 
tion I "  But  I  know  not  if  I  am  right,  and  let  us  leave 
these  comparisona 
;  Enough!    There  are   moments,  Wilhelm,  when  I 

^       could  rise  up  and  shake  it  all  off,  and  when,  if  I  only 
/  .     knew  where  to  go,  I  could  fly  from  this  placa 

The  same  bvenino. 

My  diary,  which  I  have  for  some  time  neglected, 
came  before  me  to-day ;  and  I  am  amazed  to  see  how 
deUberately  I  have  entangled  myself  step  by  step.  To 
have  seen  my  position  so  clearly,  and  yet  to  have 
acted  so  like  a  child  I  Even  still  I  behold  the  result 
plainly,  and  yet  have  no  thought  of  acting  with  greater 
prudence. 

August  10. 

If  I  were  not  a  fool,  I  could  spend  the  happiest  and 
most  delightful  life  here.  So  many  agreeable  circum- 
stances, and  of  a  kind  to  ensure  a  worthy  man's  happi- 
ness, are  seldom  united.  Alas !  I  feel  it  too  sensibly, 
—  the  heart  alpne  makes  our  happin^s !  To  be  ad- 
mitted into  this  most  charming  family,  to  be  loved  by 
the  father  as  a  son,  by  the  children  as  a  father,  and  by 
Charlotte!  —  then  the  noble  Albert,  who  never  dis- 
turbs my  happiness  by  any  appearance  of  ill-humour, 
receiving  me  with  the  heartiest  affection,  and  loving 
me,  next  to  Charlotte,  better  than  all  the  world  !  Wil- 
helm, you  would  be  delighted  to  hear  us  in  our  rambles, 
and  conversations  about  Charlotte.  Nothing  in  the 
world  can  be  more  absurd  than  our  connection,  and 
yet  the  thought  of  it  often  moves  me  to  tears. 

He  tells  me  sometimes  of  her  excellent  mother; 
how,  upon  her  death-bed,  she  had  committed  her  house 
and  children  to  Charlotte,  and  had  given  Charlotte  her- 
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self  in  charge  to  him;  how,  since  that  time,  a  new 
spirit  had  taken  possession  of  her;  how,  in  care  and 
anxiety  for  their  welfare,  she  became  a  real  mother  to 
them ;  how  every  moment  of  her  time  was  devoted  to 
some  labour  of  love  in  their  behalf,  —  and  yet  her 
mirth  and  cheerfulness  had  never  forsaken  her.  I 
walk  by  his  side,  pluck  flowers  by  the  way,  arrange 
them  carefully  into  a  nosegay,  then  fling  them  into  the 
first  stream  I  pass,  and  watch  them  as  they  float 
gently  away.  I  forget  whether  I  told  you  that  Albert 
is  to  remain  here.  He  has  received  a  government  ap- 
pointment, with  a  very  good  salary ;  and  I  understand 
he  is  in  high  favour  at  court  I  have  met  few  persons 
so  punctual  and  methodical  in  businesa 

August  12. 

Certainly  Albert  is  the  best  fellow  in  the  world.  I 
had  a  strange  scene  with  him  yesterday.  I  went  to 
take  leave  of  him ;  for  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  spend 
a  few  days  in  these  mountains,  from  where  I  now  write 
to  you.  As  I  was  walking  up  and  down  his  room,  my 
eye  fell  upon  his  pistols.  "Lend  me  those  pistols," 
said  I,  "  for  my  journey."  "  By  all  means,"  he  replied, 
"  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  load  them ;  for  they 
only  hang  there  for  form."  I  took  down  one  of  them ; 
and  he  continued,  "  Ever  since  I  was  near  suffering  for 
my  extreme  caution,  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
such  things."  I  was  curious  to  hear  the  story.  "  I  was 
staying/'  said  he, "  some  three  months  ago,  at  a  friend's 
house  in  the  country.  I  had  a  brace  of  pistols  with 
me,  unloaded ;  and  I  slept  without  any  anxiety.  One 
rainy  afternoon  I  was  sitting  by  myself,  doing  nothing, 
when  it  occurred  to  me  —  I  do  not  know  how  —  that 
the  house  might  be  attacked,  that  we  might  require 
the  pistols,  that  we  might  —  in  short,  you  know  how 
we  go  on  fancying,  when  we  have  nothing  better  to  do. 
I  gave  the  pistols  to  the  servant,  to  clean  and  load 
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He  was  playing  with  the  maid,  and  trying  to  frighten 
her,  when  the  pistol  went  oflF — God  knows  how!  — 
the  ramrod  was  in  the  barrel;  and  it  went  straight 
through  her  right  hand,  and  shattered  the  thumb.  I 
had  to  endure  all  the  lamentation,  and  to  pay  the 
surgeon's  bill;  so,  since  that  time,  I  have  kept  all  my 
weapons  unloaded.  But,  my  dear  friend,  what  is  the 
use  of  prudence?  We  can  never  be  on  our  guard 
against  all  possible  dangers.  However,"  —  now,  you 
must  know  I  can  tolerate  all  men  till  they  come  to 
"  however ; "  for  it  is  self-evident  that  every  universal 
rule  must  have  its  exceptions.  But  he  is  so  exceed- 
ingly accurate,  that,  if  he  only  fancies  he  has  said  a 
word  too  precipitate,  or  too  general,  or  only  half  true, 
he  never  ceases  to  qualify,  to  modify,  and  extenuate, 
till  at  last  he  appears  to  have  said  nothing  at  alL 
Upon  this  occasion,  Albert  was  deeply  immersed  in  his 
subject :  I  ceased  to  listen  to  him,  and  became  lost  in 
reverie.  With  a  sudden  motion,  I  pointed  the  mouth 
of  the  pistol  to  my  forehead,  over  the  right  eye. 
"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  cried  Albert,  turning  back  the 
pistoL  "  It  is  not  loaded,"  said  I.  "  And  even  if  not,'* 
he  answered  with  impatience,  "  what  can  you  mean  ? 
I  cannot  comprehend  how  a  man  can  be  so  mad  as  to 
shoot  himself,  and  the  bare  idea  of  it  shocks  me." 

"  But  why  should  any  one,"  said  I,  "  in  speaking  of 
an  action,  venture  to  pronounce  it  mad  or  wise,  or  good 
or  bad  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  Have  you 
carefully  studied  the  secret  motives  of  our  actions  ? 
Do  you  understand  —  can  you  explain  the  causes 
which  occasion  them,  and  make  them  inevitable  ?  If 
you  can,  you  will  be  less  hasty  with  your  decision." 

"But  you  will  allow,"  said  Albert,  "that  some 
actions  are  criminal,  let  them  spring  from  whatever 
motives  they  may."  I  granted  it,  and  shrugged  my 
shoulders. 

"  But  still,  my  good  friend,"  I  continued,  "  there  are 
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some  exceptions  here  too.  Theft  is  a  crime;  but  the 
man  who  commits  it  from  extreme  poverty,  with  no 
design  bat  to  save  his  family  from  perishing,  is  he  an 
object  of  pity,  or  of  punishment  ?  Who  shall  throw 
the  first  stone  at  a  husband,  who,  in  the  heat  of  just 
resentment,  sacrifices  his  faithless  wife  and  her  perfidi- 
ous seducer?  or  at  the  young  maiden,  who,  in  her 
weak  hour  of  rapture,  forgets  herself  in  the  impetuous 
joys  of  love  ?  Even  our  laws,  cold  and  cruel  as  they 
are,  relent  in  such  cases,  and  withhold  their  punish- 
ment" 

**  That  is  quite  another  thing,"  said  Albert ;  **  because 
a  man  under  the  influence  of  violent  passion  loses  all 
power  of  reflection,  and  is  regarded  as  intoxicated  or 
insane." 

"  Oh !  you  people  of  sound  understandings,"  I  re- 
plied, smiling,  ''are  ever  ready  to  exclaim  'Extrava- 
gance, and  madness,  and  intoxication ! '  You  moral  H 
men  are  so  calm  and  so  subdued !  You  abhor  the 
drunken  man,  and  detest  the  extravagant ;  you  pass  by, 
like  the  Levite,  and  thank  Grod,  like  the  Pharisee,  that 
you  are  not  like  one  of  them.  I  have  been  more 
than  once  intoxicated,  my  passions  have  always  bor- 
dered on  extravagance :  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess 
it ;  for  I  have  learned,  by  my  own  experience,  that  all 
extraordinary  men,  who  have  accomplished  great  and 
astonishing  actions,  have  ever  been  decried  by  the 
world  as  drunken  or  insane.  And  in  private  life,  too, 
is  it  not  intolerable  that  no  oue  can  undertake  the 
execution  of  a  noble  or  generous  deed,  without  giving 
rise  to  the  exclamation  that  the  doer  is  intoxicated  or 
mad  ?     Shame  upon  you,  ye  sages ! " 

"  This  is  another  of  your  extravagant  humours,"  said 
Albert:  "you  always  exaggerate  a  case,  and  in  this 
matter  you  are  undoubtedly  wrong ;  for  we  were  speak- 
ing of  suicide,  which  you  compare  with  great  actions, 
when  it  is  impossible  to  regard  it  as  an}^hing  but  a 
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weaknesa     It  is  much  easier  to  die  than  to  bear  a  life 
of  misery  with  fortitude." 

I  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  off  the  conversation, 
for  nothing  puts  me  so  completely  out  of  patience  as 
the  utterance  of  a  wretched  commonplace  when  I  am 
talking  from  my  inmost  heart.  However,  I  composed 
myself,  for  I  bad  often  heard  the  same  observation 
with  sufficient  vexation;  and  I  answered  him,  there- 
tare,  with  a  little  warmth,  '*  You  call  this  a  weakness 
—  beware  of  being  led  astray  by  appearances.  When 
a  nation,  which  has  long  groaned  under  the  intolerable 
yoke  of  a  tyrant,  rises  at  last  and  throws  off  its  chains, 
do  you  call  that  weakness  ?  The  man  who,  to  rescue 
his  house  from  the  flames,  finds  his  physical  strength 
redoubled,  so  that  he  lifts  burdens  with  ease,  which,  in 
the  absence  of  excitement,  he  could  scarcely  move ;  he 
who,  under  the  rage  of  an  insult,  attacks  and  puts  to 
flight  half  a  score  of  his  enemies,  —  are  such  persons 
.  to  be  called  weak  ?  My  good  friend,  if  resistance  be 
strength,  how  can  the  highest  degree  of  resistance  be  a 
weakness  ? " 

Albert  looked  steadfastly  at  nie,  and  said,  "Pray 
forgive  me,  but  I  do  not  see  that  the  examples  you  have 
adduced  bear  any  relation  to  the  question."  "Very 
likely,"  I  answered ;  "  for  I  have  often  been  told  that 
my  style  of  illustration  borders  a  little  on  the  absurd. 
But  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  place  the  matter  in  another 
point  of  view,  by  inquiring  what  can  be  a  man's  state 
of  mind  who  resolves  to  free  himself  from  the  burden 
of  hfe,  —  a  burden  often  so  pleasant  to  bear,  —  for  we 
cannot  otherwise  reason  fairly  upon  the  subject 

"  Human  nature,"  I  continued, "  has  its  limits.  It  is 
able  to  endure  a  certain  degree  of  joy,  sorrow,  and 
pain,  but  becomes  annihilated  as  soon  as  this  measure 
is  exceeded.  The  question,  therefore,  is,  not  whether 
a  man  is  strong  or  weak,  but  whether  he  is  able  to 
endure  the  measure  of  his  sufferings.     The  suffering 
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may  be  moral  or  physical;  and  in  my  opinion  it  is 
just  as  asburd  to  call  a  man  a  coward  who  destroys 
himself,  as  to  call  a  man  a  coward  who  dies  of  a 
malignant  feyer." 

*  Paradox,  all  paradox!"  exclaimed  Albert.  ''Not 
80  paradoxical  as  you  imagine/'  I  replied.  "*  Ton  allow 
that  we  designate  a  disease  as  mortal  when  nature  is 
so  severely  attacked,  and  her  strength  so  &r  exhausted, 
that  she  cannot  possibly  recover  her  former  condition 
under  any  change  that  may  take  place. 

''Now,  my  good  friend,  apply  this  to  the  mind; 
observe  a  man  in  his  natural,  isolated  condition ;  con- 
sider how  ideas  work,  and  how  impressions  &sten  on 
him,  till  at  length  a  violent  passion  seizes  him,  des- 
troying all  his  powers  of  calm  reflection,  and  utterly 
ruining  him. 

'^  It  is  in  vain  that  a  man  of  sound  mind  and  cool 
temper  understands  the  condition  of  such  a  wretched 
being,  in  vain  he  counsels  him.  He  can  no  more  com- 
municate his  own  wisdom  to  him  than  a  healthy  man 
can  instil  lus  strength  into  the  invalid,  by  whose  bed- 
side he  is  seated." 

Albert  thought  this  too  general  I  reminded  him  of 
a  girl  who  had  drowned  herself  a  short  time  previously, 
and  I  related  her  history. 

She  was  a  good  creature,  who  had  grown  up  in  the 
narrow  sphere  of  household  industry  and  weekly- 
appointed  labour;  one  who  knew  no  pleasure  beyond 
indulging  in  a  walk  on  Sundays,  arrayed  in  her  best 
attire,  accompanied  by  her  friends,  or  perhaps  joining 
in  the  dance  now  and  then  at  some  festival,  and  chat- 
ting away  her  spare  hours  with  a  neighbour,  discussing 
the  scandal  or  the  quarrels  of  the  village,  —  trifles  suf- 
ficient to  occupy  her  heart.  At  length  the  warmth  of 
her  nature  is  influenced  by  certain  new  and  unknown 
wishes.  Inflamed  by  the  flatteries  of  men,  her  former 
pleasures  become  by  degrees  insipid,  till  at  length  she 
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meets  indth  a  youth  to  'whom  she  is  attracted  hy  an 
indescribable  feeling ;  upon  him  she  now  rests  all  her 
hopes;  she  forgets  the  world  around  her;  she  sees, 
hears,  desires  nothing  but  him,  and  him  only.  He 
alone  occupies  all  her  thoughts.  Uncorrupted  by  the 
idle  indulgence  of  an  enervating  vanity,  her  affection 
moving  steadily  toward  its  object,  she  hopes  to  become 
his,  and  to  realise,  in  an  everlasting  union  with  him, 
all  that  happiness  wKich  she  sought,  all  that  bliss  for 
which  she  longed.  His  repeated  promises  confirm  her 
hopes :  embraces  and  endearments,  which  increase  the 
ardour  of  her  desires,  overmaster  her  souL  She  floats 
in  a  dim,  delusive  anticipation  of  her  happiness ;  and 
her  feelings  become  excited  to  their  utmost  tension. 
She  stretches  out  her  arms  finally  to  embrace  the 
object  of  all  her  wishes  —  and  her  lover  forsakes  her. 
Stunned  and  bewildered,  she  stands  upon  a  precipice. 
All  is  darkness  around  her.  No  prospect,  no  hope,  no 
consolation  —  forsaken  by  him  in  whom  her  existence 
was  centred !  She  sees  nothing  of  the  wide  world 
before  her,  thinks  nothing  of  the  many  individuals  who 
might  supply  the  void  in  her  heart ;  she  feels  herself 
deserted,  forsaken  by  the  world ;  and,  blinded  and  im- 
pelled by  the  agony  which  wrings  her  soul,  she  plunges 
into  the  deep,  to  end  her  sufferings  in  the  bn^  em- 
brace of  death.  See  here,  Albert,  the  history  of  thou- 
sands; and  tell  me,  is  not  this  a  case  of  physical 
f  infirmity  ?  Nature  has  no  way  to  escape  from  the 
Y  labyrinth :  her  powers  are  exhausted :  she  can  contend 
no  longer,  and  the  poor  soul  must  die. 

"Shame  upon  him  who  can  look  on  calmly,  and 
exclaim,  '  The  foolish  girl !  she  should  have  waited ; 
she  should  have  allowed  time  to  wear  off  the  impres- 
sion ;  her  despair  would  have  been  softened,  and  she 
would  have  found  another  lover  to  comfort  her.'  One 
might  as  well  say,  '  The  fool,  to  die  of  a  fever  I  why 
did  he  pot  wait  tUl  tiis  strength  was  restored,  till  hi9 
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blood  became  calm  ?  all  would  then  have  gone  well, 
and  he  would  have  been  alive  now.'  ** 

Albert,  who  could  not  see  the  justice  of  the  compar- 
ison, offered  some  further  objections,  and,  amongst 
others,  urged  that  I  had  taken  the  case  of  a  mere 
ignorant  girL  But  how  any  man  of  sense,  of  more 
enlarged  views  and  experience,  could  be  excused,  he 
was  unable  to  comprehend.  "My  friend!"  I  ex- 
claimed, ''man  is  but  man;  and,  whatever  be  the 
extent  of  his  reasoning  powers,  they  are  of  little  avail 
when  passion  rages  within,  and  he  feels  himself  con- 
fined by  the  narrow  limits  of  nature.  It  were  better, 
then  —  but  we  will  talk  of  this  some  other  time,"  I 
said,  and  caught  up  my  hat.  Alas!  my  heart  was 
full ;  and  we  parted  without  conviction  on  either  side. 
How  rarely  in  this  world  do  men  understand  each 
other ! 

August  15.       v^ 

niere  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  world  nothing  is 
so  indispensable  as  love.  I  observe  that  Charlotte 
could  not  lose  me  without  a  pang,  and  the  very  children 
have  but  one  wish ;  that  is,  that  I  should  visit  them 
again  to-morrow.  I  went  this  afternoon  to  tune 
Charlotte's  piano.  But  I  could  not  do  it,  for  the  little 
ones  insisted  on  my  telling  them  a  story ;  and  Char- 
lotte herself  urged  me  to  satisfy  them,  I  waited  upon 
them  at  tea,  and  they  are  now  as  fully  contented  with 
me  as  with  Charlotte ;  and  I  told  them  my  very  best 
tale  of  the  princess  who  was  waited  upon  by  dwarfs. 
I  improve  myself  by  this  exercise,  and  am  quite  sur- 
jHised  at  the  impression  my  stories  create.  If  I  some- 
times invent  an  incident  which  I  forget  upon  the  next 
narration,  they  remind  me  directly  that  the  story  was 
different  before ;  so  that  I  now  endeavour  to  relate  with 
exactness  the  same  anecdote  in  the  same  monotonous 
tone,  which  never  changes.     I  find  by  this,  how  much 
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an  author  injures  bis  works  by  altering  tbem,  even 
tbougb  tbey  be  improved  in  a  poetical  point  of  view. 
The  first  impression  is  readily  received.  We  are  so 
constituted  that  we  believe  the  most  incredible  things ; 
and,  once  they  are  engraved  upon  the  memory,  woe  to 
him  who  would  endeavour  to  efface  them. 

August  18. 

Must  it  ever  be  thus,  —  that  the  source  of  our  hap- 
fpiness  must  also  be  the  fountain  of  our  misery  ?  The 
full  and  ardent  sentiment  which  animated  my  heart 
with  the  love  of  nature,  overwhelming  me  with  a 
torrent  of  delight,  and  which  brought  all  paradise 
before  me,  has  now  become  an  insupportable  torment^ 
—  a  demon  which  perpetually  pursues  and  harasses 
me.  When  in  bygone  days  I  gazed  from  these  rocks 
upon  yonder  mountains  across  the  river,  and  upon  the 
green,  flowery  valley  before  me,  and  saw  all  nature 
budding  and  bursting  around;  the  bills  clothed  from 
foot  to  peak  with  tall,  thick  forest  trees ;  the  valleys 
in  all  their  varied  windings,  shaded  with  the  loveliest 
woods;  and  the  soft  river  gliding  along  amongst  the 
lisping  reeds,  mirroring  the  beautiful  clouds  which 
the  soft  evening  breeze  wafted  across  the  sky,  —  when 
I  heard  the  groves  about  me  melodious  with  the  music 
of  birds,  and  saw  the  million  swarms  of  insects  danc- 
ing in  the  last  golden  beams  of  the  sun,  whose  setting 
rays  awoke  the  humming  beetles  from  their  grassy 
beds,  whilst  the  subdued  tumult  around  directed  my 
attention  to  the  ground,  and  I  there  observed  the  arid 
rock  compelled  to  yield  nutriment  to  the  dry  moss, 
whilst  the  heath  flourished  upon  the  barren  sands 
below  me,  —  all  this  displayed  to  me  the  inner  warmth 
which  animates  all  nature,  and  filled  and  glowed  within 
my  heart.  I  felt  myself  exalted  by  this  overflowing 
fulness  to  the  perception  of  the  Godhead,  and  the  glo- 
rious forms  of  an  infinite  universe  became  visible  to  my 
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soul !  Stapendous  mouDtains  encompassed  me,  abysses 
yawned  at  my  feet,  and  cataracts  fell  headlong  down 
before  me ;  impetnous  rivers  rolled  throogh  the  plain, 
and  rocks  and  mountains  resounded  from  a&r.  In  the 
depths  of  the  earth  I  saw  innumerable  powers  in 
motion,  and  multiplying  to  infinity;  whilst  upcm  its 
surface,  and  beneath  the  heavens,  there  teemed  ten 
thousand  varieties  of  living  creatures.  Everything 
around  is  alive  with  an  infinite  number  of  forms; 
whfle  mankind  fly  for  security  to  their  petty  houses, 
from  the  shelter  of  which  they  rule  in  their  imagina- 
ti<nis  over  the  wide^xtended  universa  Poor  fool !  in 
whose  petty  estimation  all  things  are  little.  From  the 
inaccessible  mountains,  across  the  desert  which  no 
mortal  foot  has  trod,  far  as  the  confines  of  the  unknown 
ocean,  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  eternal  Creator ;  and 
every  atom  to  which  he  has  given  existence  finds 
favour  in  his  sight  Ah,  how  often  at  that  time  has 
the  flight  of  a  bird,  soaring  above  my  head,  inspired 
me  with  the  desire  of  beiug  transported  to  the  shores 
of  the  immeasurable  waters,  there  to  quaff  the  pleasures 
of  life  from  the  foaming  goblet  of  the  Infinite,  and  to 
partake,  if  but  for  a  moment  even,  with  the  confined 
powers  of  my  soul,  the  beatitude  of  that  Creator 
who  accomplishes  all  things  in  himself,  and  through 
himself! 

My  dear  friend,  the  bare  recollection  of  those  hours 
still  consoles  ma  Even  this  effort  to  recall  those 
ineffable  sensations,  and  give  them  utterance,  exalts 
my  soul  above  itself,  and  makes  me  doubly  feel  the 
intensity  of  my  present  anguish. 

It  is  as  if  a  curtain  had  been  drawn  from  before  my 
eyes,  and,  instead  of  prospects  of  eternal  life,  the  abyss 
erf  an  ever  open  grave  yawned  before  ma  Can  we  say 
of  anything  that  it  exists  when  all  passes  awav, — 
when  time,  with  the  speed  of  a  storm,  carries  all  things 
onward,  —  and  our  transitory  existence,  hurried  along 
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by  the  torreDt,  is  either  swallowed  up  by  the  waves  or 
dashed  against  the  rocks  ?  There  is  not  a  moment  but 
preys  upon  you,  and  upon  all  around  you,  —  not  a 
moment  in  which  you  do  not  yourself  become  a  des- 
troyer. The  most  innocent  walk  deprives  of  life 
thousands  of  poor  insects :  one  step  destroys  the  fabric 
of  the  industrious  ant,  and  converts  a  little  world  into 
chaos.  No :  it  is  not  the  great  and  rare  calamities  of 
the  world,  the  floods  which  sweep  away  whole  vil- 
lages, the  earthquakes  which  swallow  up  our  towns, 
that  affect  me.  My  heart  is  wasted  by  the  thought  of 
that  destructive  power  which  lies  concealed  in  every 
part  of  universal  nature.  Nature  has  formed  nothing 
that  does  not  consume  itself,  and  every  object  near  it : 
•  so  that,  surrounded  by  earth  and  air,  and  aJl  the  active 
powers,  I  wander  on  my  way  with  aching  heart ;  and  the 
universe  is  to  me  a  fesu^  monster,  for  ever  devouring 
its  own  offspring. 

^  y  August  21. 

In  vain  do  I  stretch  out  my  arms  toward  her  when 
I  awaken  in  the  morning  from  my  weary  slumbers. 
In  vain  do  I  seek  for  her  at  night  in  my  bed,  when 
some  innocent  dream  has  happily  deceived  me,  and 
placed  her  near  me  in  the  fields,  when  I  have  seized 
her  hand  and  covered  it  with  countless  kisses.  And 
when  I  feel  for  her  in  the  half  confusion  of  sleep,  with 
the  happy  sense  that  she  is  near,  tears  flow  from  my 
oppressed  heart ;  and,  bereft  of  all  comfort,  I  weep  over 
my  future  woes. 

August  22. 

What  a  misfortune,  Wilhelml  My  active  spirits 
have  degenerated  into  contented  indolence.  I  cannot 
be  idle,  and  yet  I  am  unable  to  set  to  work.  I  cannot 
think :  I  have  no  longer  any  feeling  for  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  books  are  distasteful  to  me.     Once  we  give 
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onraelYeB  up,  we  are  totally  lost  Many  a  time  and 
oft  I  wish  I  were  a  conunon  labourer ;  that,  awakening 
in  the  morning,  I  might  have  but  one  prospect,  one 
pursuit,  one  hope,  for  the  day  which  has  dawned.  I 
often  envy  Albert  when  I  see  him  buried  in  a  heap  of 
papers  and  parchments,  and  I  fancy  I  should  be  happy 
were  I  in  hiis  placa  Often  impressed  with  this  feeling, 
I  have  been  on  the  point  of  writing  to  you  and  to  the 
minister,  for  the  appointment  at  the  embassy,  which 
yon  think  I  might  obtain.  I  believe  I  might  procure 
it.  The  minister  has  long  shown  a  r^ard  for  me,  and 
has  frequently  urged  me  to  seek  employment  It  is 
the  business  of  an  hour  only.  Now  and  then  the  fable 
of  the  horse  recurs  to  me.  Weary  of  liberty,  he  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  saddled  and  bridled,  and  was  ridden 
to  death  for  his  pains.  I  know  not  what  to  determine 
upon.  For  is  not  this  anxiety  for  change  the  conse- 
quence of  that  restless  spirit  which  would  pursue  me 
equally  in  every  situation  of  life  ? 

August  28. 

If  my  ills  would  admit  of  any  cure,  they  would 
certainly  be  cured  here.  This  is  my  birthday,  and 
early  in  the  morning  I  received  a  packet  from  Albert 
Upon  opening  it,  I  found  one  of  the  pink  ribbons  which 
Charlotte  wore  in  her  dress  the  first  time  I  saw  her, 
and  which  I  had  several  times  asked  her  to  give  ma 
With  it  were  two  volumes  in  duodecimo  of  Wetstein's 
"  Homer,"  a  book  I  had  often  wished  for,  to  save  me 
the  inconvenience  of  carrying  the  large  Ernestine  edi- 
tion with  me  upon  my  walks.  You  see  how  they 
anticipate  my  wishes,  how  well  they  understand  all 
those  little  attentions  of  friendship,  so  superior  to  the 
costly  presents  of  the  great,  which  are  humiliating.  I 
kissed  the  ribbon  a  thousand  times,  and  in  every 
breath  inhaled  the  remembrance  of  those  happy  and 
irrevocable  days  which  filled  me  with  the  keenest  jcy. 
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Such,  Wilhelm,  is  our  fate.  I  do  uot  murmur  at  it : 
the  flowers  of  life  are  but  visionary.  How  many  pass 
away,  and  leave  no  trace  behind  —  how  few  yield  any 
fruit — and  the  fruit  itself,  how  rarely  does  it  ripen  I 
And  yet  there  are  flowers  enough!  —  and  is  it  not 
strange,  my  friend,  that  we  should  suffer  the  little  that 
does  really  ripen,  to  rot,  decay,  and  perish  unenjoyed  ? 
Farewell !  This  is  a  glorious  summer.  I  often  climb 
into  the  trees  in  Charlotte's  orchard,  and  shake  down 
the  pears  that  hang  on  the  highest  branches.  She 
stands  belo\^,  and  catches  them  as  they  fall. 

August  30. 

Unhappy  being  that  I  am !  Why  do  I  thus  deceive 
myself?  What  is  to  come  of  all  this  wild,  aimless, 
endless  passion  ?  I  cannot  pray  except  to  her.  My 
imagination  sees  nothing  but  her :  all  surrounding  ob- 
jects are  of  no  account,  except  as  they  relate  to  her. 
In  this  dreamy  state  I  enjoy  many  happy  hours,  till 
at  length  I  feel  compelled  to  tear  myself  away  from 
her.  Ah,  Wilhelm,  to  what  does  not  my  heart  often 
compel  me !  When  I  have  spent  several  hours  in  her 
company,  till  I  feel  completely  absorbed  by  her  figure, 
her  grace,  the  divine  expression  of  her  thoughts,  my 
mind  becomes  gradually  excited  to  the  highest  excess, 
my  sight  grows  dim,  my  hearing  confused,  my  breath- 
ing oppressed  as  if  by  the  hand  of  a  murderer,  and 
my  beating  heart  seeks  to  obtain  relief  for  my  aching 
senses.  /  I  am  sometimes  unconscious  whether  I  really 
exist.  I  If  in  such  moments  I  find  no  sympathy,  and 
Charlotte  does  not  allow  me  to  enjoy  the  melan- 
choly consolation  of  bathing  her  hand  with  my  tears,  I 
feel  compelled  to  tear  myself  from  her,  when  I  either 
wander  through  the  country,  climb  some  precipitous 
cliff,  or  force  a  path  through  the  trackless  thicket, 
where  I  am  lacerated  and  torn  by  thorns  and  briers ; 
and  thence  I  find  reUef.     Sometimes  I  lie  stretched  oa 
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the  groand,  overcome  with  fatigae  and  dying  with 
thirst;  sometimes,  late  in  the  night,  when  the  moon 
shines  above  me,  I  recline  against  an  aged  tree  in 
some  sequestered  forest,  to  rest  my  weary  limbs,  when, 
exhausted  and  worn,  I  sleep  till  break  of  day.  O 
Wilhelml  the  hermit's  cell,  his  sackcloth,  and  girdle 
of  thorns  would  be  luxury  and  indulgence  compared 
with  what  I  suffer.  Adieu  I  I  see  no  end  to  this 
wretchedness  except  the  grave. 

Skptbmbbr  8. 

I  must  away.  Thank  you,  Wilhelm,  for  determin- 
ing my  wavering  purposa  For  a  whole  fortnight  I 
have  thought  of  leaving  her.  I  must  away.  She  has 
returned  to  town,  and  is  at  the  house  of  a  &iend.  And 
then,  Albert  —  yes,  I  must  go. 

September  10. 

Oh,  what  a  night,  Wilhelm !  I  can  henceforth  bear 
anything.  I  shall  never  see  her  again.  Oh,  why  can- 
not I  fall  on  your  neck,  and,  with  floods  of  tears  and 
raptures,  give  utterance  to  all  the  passions  which  dis- 
tract my  heart!  Here  I  sit  gasping  for  breath,  and 
struggling  to  compose  myself.  I  wait  for  day,  and  at 
sunhse  the  horses  are  to  be  at  the  door. 

And  she  is  sleeping  calmly,  little  suspecting  that 
she  has  seen  me  for  the  last  time.  I  am  free.  I  have 
had  the  courage,  in  an  interview  of  two  hours*  duration, 
not  to  betray  my  intention.  And  O  Wilhelm,  what  a 
conversation  it  was ! 

Albert  had  promised  to  come  to  Charlotte  in  the 
garden  immediately  after  supper.  I  was  upon  the 
terrace  under  the  tall  chestnut  -  trees,  and  watched 
the  setting  sun.  I  saw  him  sink  for  the  last  time  be- 
neath this  delightful  valley  and  silent  stream.  I  had 
often  visited  the  same  spot  with  Charlotte,  and  wit- 
nessed that  glorious  sight ;  and  now  —  I  was  walking 
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up  and  down  the  very  avenue  which  was  so  dear  to 
me.  A  secret  sympathy  had  frequently  drawn  me 
thither  before  I  knew  Charlotte;  and  we  were  de- 
lighted when,  in  our  early  acquaintance,  we  discov- 
ered that  we  each  loved  the  same  spot,  which  is  indeed 
as  romantic  as  any  that  ever  captivated  the  fancy  of 
an  artist. 

From  beneath  the  chestnut-trees,  there  is  an  exten- 
sive view.  But  I  remember  that  I  have  mentioned 
all  this  in  a  former  letter,  and  have  described  the  tall 
mass  of  beech-trees  at  the  end,  and  how  the  avenue 
grows  darker  and  darker  as  it  winds  its  way  among 
them,  till  it  ends  in  a  gloomy  recess,  which  has  all  the 
charm  of  a  mysterious  solituda  I  still  remember  the 
strange  feeling  of  melancholy  which  came  over  me 
the  first  time  I  entered  that  dark  retreat,  at  bright 
midday.  I  felt  some  secret  foreboding  that  it  would, 
one  day,  be  to  me  the  scene  of  some  happiness  or 
misery. 

I  had  spent  half  an  hour  struggling  between  the 
contending  thoughts  of  going  and  returning,  when  I 
heard  them  coming  up  the  terrace.  I  ran  to  meet 
them.  I  trembled  as  I  took  her  hand,  and  kissed  it. 
As  we  reached  the  top  of  the  terrace,  the  moon  rose 
from  behind  the  wooded  hilL  We  conversed  on  many 
subjects,  and,  without  perceiving  it,  approached  the 
gloomy  recess.  Charlotte  entered,  and  sat  down. 
Albert  seated  himself  beside  her.  I  did  the  same, 
but  my  agitation  did  not  suffer  me  to  remain  long 
seated.  I  got  up,  and  stood  before  her,  then  walked 
backward  and  forward,  and  sat  down  again.  I  was 
restless  and  miserabla  Charlotte  drew  our  attention 
to  the  beautiful  effect  of  the  moonlight,  which  threw 
a  silver  hue  over  the  terrace  in  front  of  us,  beyond  the 
beech-trees.  It  was  a  glorious  sight,  and  was  rendered 
more  striking  by  the  darkness  which  surrounded  the 
spot  where  we  were.      We  remained  for  some  time 
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fiflenty  when  Charlotte  observed,  ''Whenever  I  walk 
hy  moonhght,  it  brings  to  my  remembrance  all  my 
lieloved  and  departed  friends,  and  I  am  filled  wil^ 
thoughts  of  death  and.  fnturity.  We  shall  hve  again, 
Werdier  1 "  she  continued,  with  a  firm  but  feeling  voice ;  ,- 
**  but  shall  we  know  one  another  again  —  ¥^t  do  you  / 
think  ?  what  do  you  say  ? " 

"  Charlotte,"  I  said,  as  I  took  her  hand  in  mine,  and 
my  eyes  filled  with  tears,  "we  shall  see  each  other 
again  — here  and  hereafter  we  shall  meet  again.'*  I 
could  say  no  more.  Why,  Wilhelm,  should  she  put 
this  question  to  me,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  fear 
of  our  cruel  separation  filled  my  heart  ? 

"And  oh!  do  those  departed  ones  know  how  we 
are  employed  here  ?  do  they  know  when  we  are  well 
and  happy  ?  do  they  know  when  we  recall  their  mem- 
ories with  the  fondest  love?  In  the  silent  hour  of 
evening  the  shade  of  my  mother  hovers  around  me; 
when  seated  in  the  midst  of  my  children,  I  see  them 
assembled  near  me,  as  they  used  to  assemble  near  her ; 
and  then  I  raise  my  anxious  eyes  to  heaven,  and  wish 
she  could  look  down  upon  us,  and  witness  how  I  fulfil 
the  promise  I  made  to  her  in  her  last  moments,  to  be 
a  mother  to  her  children.  With  what  emotion  do  I 
then  exclaim, '  Pardon,  dearest  of  mothers,  pardon  me, 
if  I  do  not  adequately  supply  your  place  j  Alas !  I  do 
my  utmost.  They  are  clothed  and  fed;  and,  still 
better,  they  are  loved  and  educated.  Could  you  but 
see,  sweet  saint !  the  peace  and  harmony  that  dwells 
amongst  us,  you  would  glorify  God  with  the  warmest 
feehngs  of  gratitude,  to  whom,  in  your  last  hour,  you 
addressed  such  fervent  prayers  for  our  happiness.'" 
Hius  did  she  express  herself;  but  O  Wilhelm!  who 
can  do  justice  to  her  language  ?  how  can  cold  and  pas- 
sionless words  convey  the  heavenly  expressions  of  the 
spirit?  Albert  interrupted  her  gently.  "This  affects 
you  too  deeply,  my  dear  Charlotte.     I  know  your  soul 
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dwells  on  such  recollectioDS  with  intense  delight ;  bat 
I  implore  —  "  "  O  Albert  I "  she  continued,  **  I  am  sure 
you  do  not  forget  the  evenings  when  we  three  used  to 
sit  at  the  httle  round  table,  when  papa  was  absent,  and 
the  little  ones  had  retired.  You  often  had  a  good  book 
with  you,  but  seldom  read  it ;  the  conversation  of  that 
noble  being  was  preferable  to  everything, — that  beau- 
tiful, bright,  gentle,  and  yet  ever-toiling  woman.  God 
alone  knows  how  I  have  suppUcated  with  tears  on  my 
nightly  couch,  that  I  might  be  like  her." 

I  threw  myself  at  her  feet,  and,  seizing  h^  hand, 
bedewed  it  with  a  thousand  tears.  ''Charlotte!"  I 
exclaimed, "  God's  blessing  and  your  mother's  spirit  are 
upon  you."  "Oh!  that  you  had  known  her,"  she 
said,  with  a  warm  pressure  of  the  hand.  ''She  was 
worthy  of  being  known  to  you."  I  thought  I  should 
have  fainted :  never  had  I  received  praise  so  flattering. 
She  continued, "  And  yet  she  was  doomed  to  die  in  the 
flower  of  her  youth,  when  her  youngest  child  was 
scarcely  six  months  old.  Her  illness  was  but  short, 
but  she  was  calm  and  resigned;  and  it  was  only  for 
her  children,  especially  the  youngest,  that  she  felt  un- 
happy. When  her  end  drew  nigh,  she  bade  me  bring 
them  to  her.  I  obeyed.  The  younger  ones  knew 
nothing  of  their  approaching  loss,  while  the  elder  ones 
were  quite  overcome  with  grief.  They  stood  around 
the  bed;  and  she  raised  her  feeble  hands  to  heaven, 
and  prayed  over  them;  then,  kissing  them  in  turn, 
she  dismissed  them,  and  said  to  me, '  Be  you  a  mother 
to  them.'  I  gave  her  my  hand.  '  You  are  promising 
much,  my  child,'  she  said :  *  a  mother's  fondness  and  a 
mother's  care !  I  have  often  witnessed,  by  your  tears 
of  gratitude,  that  you  know  what  is  a  mother's  tender- 
ness: show  it  to  your  brothers  and  sisters,  and  \)e 
dutiful  and  faithful  to  your  father  as  a  wife ;  you  will 
be  his  comfort.'  She  inquired  for  him.  He  had  retired 
to  conceal  his  intolerable  anguish, — he  was  heartbroken. 
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"Albert,  jovl  were  in  the  room.  She  heard  some 
one  moving :  she  inquired  who  it  was,  and  desired  you 
to  approach.  She  surveyed  us  both  with  a  look  of 
composure  and  satisfaction,  expressive  of  her  convic- 
tion that  we  should  be  happy,  —  happy  with  one 
another."  Albert  fell  upon  her  neck,  and  kissed  her, 
and  exclaimed,  "  We  are  so,  and  we  shall  be  so ! " 
Even  Albert,  generally  so  tranquil,  had  quite  lost  his 
composure ;  and  I  was  excited  beyond  expression. 

"  And  such  a  being,"  she  continued, "  was  to  leave  us, 
Werther  I  Qreat  Grod,  must  we  thus  part  with  every- 
thii^  we  hold  dear  in  this  world  ?  Nobody  felt  tlus 
more  acutely  than  the  children:  they  cried  and 
lamented  for  a  long  time  afterward,  complaining  that 
black  men  had  carried  away  their  dear  mamma." 

Charlotte  rose.  It  aroused  me;  but  I  continued 
sitting,  and  held  lier  hand.  **  Let  us  go,"  she  said :  "  it 
grows  late."  She  attempted  to  withdraw  her  hand :  I 
held  it  stilL  "  We  shall  see  each  other  again,"  I  ex- 
claimed :  "  we  shall  recognise  each  other  under  every 
possible  ^change !  I  am  going,"  I  coutinued,  "  going 
willingly;  but,  should  I  say  for  ever,  perhaps  I  may 
not  keep  my  word.  Adieu,  Charlotte;  adieu,  Albert 
We  shall  meet  again."  "Yes:  to-morrow,  I  think," 
she  answered  with  a  smile.  To-morrow!  how  I  felt 
the  word!  Ah!  she  little  thought,  when  she  drew 
her  hand  away  from  mine.  They  walked  down  the 
avenue.  I  stood  gazing  after  them  in  the  moonlight. 
I  threw  myself  upon  the  ground,  and  wept:  I  then 
sprang  up,  and  ran  out  upon  the  terrace,  and  saw, 
under  the  shade  of  the  linden-trees,  her  white  dress 
disappearing  near  the  garden-gate.  I  stretched  out  my 
arms,  and  she  vanished. 
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October  20. 

We  arrived  here  yesterday.  The  ambassador  is 
indisposed,  and  will  not  go  out  for  some  daya  If  he 
were  less  peevish  and  morose,  all  wotdd  be  welL  I  see 
but  too  plainly  that  Heaven  has  destined  me  to  severe 
trials ;  but  courage !  a  light  heart  may  bear  anything. 
A  light  heart !  I  smile  to  find  such  a  word  proceeding 
from  my  pen.  A  little  more  lightheartedness  would 
render  me  the  happiest  being  under  the  sun.  But 
must  I  despair  of  my  talents  and  faculties,  whilst 
others  of  far  inferior  abilities  parade  before  me  with 
the  utmost  self-satisfaction  ?  Gracious  Providence,  to 
whom  I  owe  all  my  powers,  why  didst  thou  not  with- 
hold some  of  those  blessings  I  possess,  and  substitute 
in  their  place  a  feeling  of  self-confidence  and  con- 
tentment ? 

But  patience  I  all  will  yet  be  well ;  for  I  assure  you, 
my  dear  friend,  you  were  right:  since  I  have  been 
obliged  to  associate  continually  with  other  people,  and 
observe  what  they  do,  and  how  they  employ  them- 
selves, I  have  become  far  better  satisfied  with  myself. 
For  we  are  so  constituted  by  nature,  that  we  are  ever 
prone  to  compare  ourselves  with  others ;  and  our  hap- 
piness or  misery  depends  very  much  on  the  objects 
and  persons  around  us.  On  this  account,  nothing  is 
more  dangerous  than  soUtude:  there  our  imagination, 
always  disposed  to  rise,  taking  a  new  flight  on  the 
wings  of  fancy,  pictures  to  us  a  chain  of  beings  of 
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whom  we  seem  the  most  inferior.  All  things  appear 
greater  than  they  really  are,  and  all  seem  superior  to 
us.  This  operation  of  the  mind  is  quite  natural:  we 
so  continually  feel  our  own  imperfections,  and  fancy 
we  perceive  in  others  the  quaUties  we  do  not  possess, 
attributing  to  them  also  aU  that  we  enjoy  ourselves, 
that  by  this  process  we  form  the  idea  of  a  perfect, 
happy  man,  —  a  man,  however,  who  only  exists  in  our 
own  imagination. 

But  when,  in  spite  of  weakness  and  disappointments, 
we  set  to  work  in  earnest,  and  persevere  steadily,  we 
often  find,  that,  though  obliged  continually  to  tack,  we 
make  more  way  than  others  who  have  the  assistance  of 
wind  and  tide ;  and,  in  truth,  there  can  be  no  greater 
satisfaction  than  to  keep  pace  with  others  or  outstrip 
them  in  the  race. 

November  26. 

I  b^n  to  find  my  situation  here  more  tolerable,  con- 
sidering all  circumstances.  I  find  a  great  advantage  in 
being  much  occupied;  and  the  number  of  persons  I 
meet,  and  their  different  pursuits,  create  a  varied  enter- 
tainment for  me.     I  have  formed  the  acquaintance  of 

the  Count  C ,  and  I  esteem  him  more  and  more 

every  day.  He  is  a  man  of  strong  understanding  and 
great  discernment;  but,  though  he  sees  farther  than 
other  people,  he  is  not  on  that  account  cold  in  his 
manner,  but  capable  of  inspiring  and  returning  the 
warmest  affection.  He  appeared  interested  in  me  on 
one  occasion,  when  I  had  to  transact  some  business 
with  him.  He  perceived,  at  the  first  word,  that  we 
understood  each  other,  and  that  he  could  converse  with 
me  in  a  different  tone  from  what  he  used  with  others. 
I  cannot  sufficiently  esteem  his  frank  and  open  kind- 
ness to  me.  It  is  the  greatest  and  most  genuine  of 
pleasures  to  observe  a  great  mind  in  sympathy  with 
pur  OWQ, 
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Decbmbkr  24. 

As  I  anticipated,  the  ambassador  occasions  me 
infinite  annoyance.  He  is  the  most  punctilious  block- 
head under  heaven.  He  does  everything  step  by  step, 
with  the  trifling  minuteness  of  an  old  woman ;  and  he 
i3  a  man  whom  it  is  impossible  to  please,  because  he  is 
never  pleased  with  himself.  I  like  to  do  business 
regularly  and  cheerfully,  and,  when  it  is  finished,  to 
leave  it.  But  he  constantly  returns  my  papers  to  me, 
saying,  "  They  will  do,"  but  recommending  me  to  look 
over  them  again,  as  "  one  may  always  improve  by  using 
a  better  word  or  a  more  appropriate  particle."  I  then 
lose  all  patience,  and  wish  myself  at  the  devil's.  Not 
a  conjunction,  not  an  adverb,  must  be  omitted :  he 
has  a  deadly  antipathy  to  all  those  transpositions  of 
which  I  am  so  fond ;  and,  if  the  music  of  our  periods 
is  not  tuned  to  the  established  official  key,  he  cannot 
comprehend  our  meaning.  It  is  deplorable  to  be  con- 
nected with  such  a  fellow. 

My  acquaintance  with  the  Count  C is  the  only 

compensation  for  such  an  evil.  He  told  me  frankly, 
the  other  day,  that  he  was  much  displeased  with  the 
difficulties  and  delays  of  the  ambassador ;  that  people 
like  him  are  obstacles,  both  to  themselves  and  to 
others.  "  But,"  added  he,  "  one  must  submit^  like  a 
traveller  who  has  to  ascend  a  mountain :  if  the  moun- 
tain was  not  there,  the  road  would  be  both  shorter  and 
pleasanter ;  but  there  it  is,  and  he  must  get  over  it." 

The  old  man  perceives  the  count's  partiality  for  me : 
this  annoys  him,  and  he  seizes  every  opportunity  to 
depreciate  the  count  in  my  hearing.  I  naturally  de- 
fend him,  and  that  only  makes  matters  worse.  Yes- 
terday he  made  me  indignant,  for  he  also  alluded  to 
me.  "  The  count,"  he  said,  "  is  a  man  of  the  world, 
and  a  good  man  of  business :  his  style  is  good,  and  he 
writes  with  facility ;  but,  like  other  geniuses,  he  has  no 
solid  learning."     He  looked  at  me  with  an  express|oQ 
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that  seemed  to  ask  if  I  felt  the  blow.  But  it  did 
not  produce  the  desired  effect:  I  despLse  a  man  who 
can  think  and  act  in  such  a  manner.  However,  1 
made  a  stand,  and  answered  with  not  a  little  warmth. 
Hie  count,  I  said,  was  a  man  entitled  to  respect,  alike 
for  his  character  and  his  acquirements.  I  had  never 
met  a  person  whose  mind  was  stored  with  more  useful 
and  extensive  knowledge,  —  who  had,  in  fact,  mastered 
such  an  infinite  variety  of  subjects,  and  who  jet  re- 
tained all  his  activity  for  the  details  of  ordinary 
business.  This  was  altogether  beyond  his  comprehen- 
sion; and  I  took  my  leave,  le^  my  anger  should 
be  too  highly  excited  by  some  new  absurdity  of  hi& 

And  you  are  to  blame  for  all  this,  you  who  per^ 
soaded  me  to  bend  my  neck  to  this  yoke  by  preaching 
a  life  of  activity  to  me.  If  the  man  who  plants  v^e- 
tables,  and  carries  his  com  to  town  on  market-days,  is 
not  more  usefully  employed  than  I  am,  then  let  me 
work  ten  years  longer  at  the  galleys  to  which  I  am 
now  chained. 

Oh,  the  brilliant  wretchedness,  the  weariness,  that 
one  is  doomed  to  witness  among  the  silly  people  whom 
we  meet  in  society  here!  The  ambition  of  rank! 
How  they  watch,  how  they  toil,  to  gain  precedence! 
What  poor  and  contemptible  passions  are  displayed  in 
their  utter  nakedness  !  We  have  a  woman  here,  for 
example,  who  never  ceases  to  entertain  the  company 
with  accounts  of  her  family  and  her  estates.  Any 
stranger  would  consider  her  a  silly  being,  whose  head 
was  turned  by  her  pretensions  to  rank  and  property ; 
but  she  is  in  reality  even  more  ridiculous,  —  the 
daughter  of  a  mere  magistrate's  clerk  from  this  neigh- 
bourhood. I  cannot  understand  how  human  beings 
can  so  debase  themselves. 

Every  day  I  observe  more  and  more  the  folly  of 
judging  of  others  by  ourselves ;  and  I  have  so  much 
trouble  with  myself,  and  my  own  heart  is  in  such  con- 
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stant  agitation,  that  I  am  well  cod  tent  to  let  others 
pursue  their  own  course,  if  they  only  allow  me  the 
jBame  privilege. 

What  provokes  me  most  is  the  unhappy  extent  to 
7  ^^^'^^  f^jpfiTiofi/^T%t^  o^  ^ATilc  ftrfl  par^i^H.  I  know  per- 
fectly well  how  necessary  are  mequalities  of  condition, 
and  I  am  sensible  of  the  advantages  I  myself  derive 
therefrom;  but  I  would  not  have  these  institutions 
prove  a  barrier  to  the  small  chance  of  happiness  which 
I  may  enjoy  on  this  earth. 

I  have  lately  become  acquainted  with  a  Miss  B , 

a  very  agreeable  girl,  who  has  retained  her  natural 
manners  in  the  midst  of  artificial  life.  Our  first  con- 
versation pleased  us  both  equally ;  and,  at  taking  leave, 
I  requested  permission  to  visit  her.  She  consented  in 
so  obliging  a  manner,  that  I  waited  with  impatience 
for  the  arrival  of  the  happy  moment.  She  is  not  a 
native  of  this  place,  but  resides  here  with  her  aunt. 
The  countenance  of  the  old  lady  is  not  prepossessing. 
I  paid  her  much  attention,  addressing  the  greater  part 
of  my  conversation  to  her ;  and,  in  less  than  half  an 
hour,  I  discovered  what  her  niece  subsequently  ac- 
knowledged to  me,  that  her  aged  aunt,  having  but  a 
small  fortune,  and  a  still  smaller  share  of  understand- 
ing, enjoys  no  satisfaction  except  in  the  pedigree  of  her 
ancestors,  no  protection  save  in  her  noble  birth,  and  no 
enjoyment  but  in  looking  from  her  castle  over  the 
heads  of  the  humble  citizens.  She  was,  no  doubt» 
handsome  in  her  youth,  and  in  her  early  years  probably 
trifled  away  her  time  in  rendering  many  a  poor  youth 
the  sport  of  her  caprice:  iu  her  riper  years  she  has 
submitted  to  the  yoke  of  a  veteran  officer,  who,  in 
return  for  her  person  and  her  small  independence,  has 
spent  with  her  what  we  may  designate  her  age  qf 
brass.  He  is  dead;  and  she  is  now  a  widow,  and 
deserted.  She  spends  her  iron  age  alone,  and  would  not 
be  approached,  except  for  the  loveliness  of  her  niece. 
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Jaituart  8, 1772. 

What  beings  are  men,  whose  whole  thoughts  are 
occupied  with  form  and  ceremony,  who  for  years  to- 
gether devote  their  mental  and  physical  exertions  to 
the  task  of  advancing  themselves  but  one  step,  and 
endeavouring  to  occupy  a  higher  place  at  the  table. ' 
Not  that  such  persons  would  otherwise  want  employ- 
ment: on  the  contrary,  they  give  themselves  much 
trouble  by  neglecting  important  business  for  such  petty 
trifles.  Last  week  a  question  of  precedence  arose  at 
a  sledging-party,  and  all  our  amusement  was  spoiled. 

The  silly  creatures  cannot  see  that  it  is  not  place 
which  constitutes  real  greatness,  since  the  man  who 
occupies  the  first  place  but  seldom  plays  the  principal 
part.  How  many  kings  are  governed  by  their  minis- 
ters —  how  many  ministers  by  their  secretaries  ?  Who, 
in  such  cases,  is  really  the  cUef  ?  He,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  who  can  see  through  the  others,  and  possesses 
strength  or  skill  enough  to  make  their  power  or  pas- 
sions subservient  to  the  execution  of  his  own  designs. 

January  20. 

I  must  write  to  you  from  this  place,  my  dear  Char-    ^ 
lotte,  from  a  small  room  in  a  country  inn,  where  I  have 
taken  shelter  from  a  severe  storm.     During  my  whole 

residence  in  that  wretched  place  D ^  where  I  lived 

amongst  strangers,  —  strangers,  indeed,  to  this  heart,  — 
I  never  at  any  time  felt  the  smallest  inclination  to  cor- 
respond with  you ;  but  in  this  cottage,  in  this  retire- 
ment, in  this  solitude,  with  the  snow  and  hail  beating 
against  my  lattice-pane,  you  are  my  first  thought.  The 
instant  I  entered,  your  figure  rose  up  before  me,  and 
the  remembrance !  0  my  Charlotte,  the  sacred,  tender 
remembrance !  Gracious  Heaven !  restore  to  me  the 
happy  moment  of  our  first  acquaintance. 

Could  you  but  see  me,  my  dear  Charlotte,  in  the     I 
whirl  of  dissipation,  —  how  my  senses  are  dried  up, 
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but  my  heart  is  at  no  time  fulL  I  enjoy  no  sdngle 
moment  of  happiness:  all  is  vain  —  nothing  touches 
me.  I  stand,  as  it  were,  before  the  raree-show :  I  see 
the  little  puppets  move,  and  I  ask  whether  it  is  not  an 
optical  illusion.  I  am  amused  with  these  puppets,  or, 
rather,  I  am  myself  one  of  them :  but,  when  I  some- 
times grasp  my  neighbour's  hand,  I  feel  that  it  is  not 
natural ;  and  I  withdraw  mine  with  a  shudder.  In  the 
evening  I  say  I  will  enjoy  the  next  morning's  sunrise, 
and  yet  I  remain  in  bed:  in  the  day  I  promise  to 
ramble  by  moonlight ;  and  I,  nevertheless,  remain  at 
home.  I  know  not  why  I  rise,  nor  why  I  go  to  sleep. 
—  The  leaven  which  animated  my  existence  is  gone: 
the  charm  which  cheered  me  in  the  gloom  of  night, 
and  aroused  me  from  my  morning  slumbers,  is  for  ever 
fled. 

I  have  found  but  one  being  here  to  interest  me,  a 
Miss  B— .  She  resembles  you,  my  dear  Charlotte, 
if  any  one  can  possibly  resemble  you.  "  Ah ! "  you  will 
say, "  he  has  learned  how  to  pay  fine  compHments." 
And  this  is  partly  true.  I  have  been  very  agreeable 
lately,  as  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  be  otherwise.  I 
have,  moreover,  a  deal  of  wit :  and  the  ladies  say  that 
no  one  understands  flattery  better,  or  falsehoods  you 
will  add ;  since  the  one  accomphshment  invariably 
accompanies  the  other.     But  I  must  tell  you  of  Miss 

B .   She  has  abundance  of  soul,  which  flashes  from 

her  deep  blue  eyes.  Her  rank  is  a  torment  to  her,  and 
satisfies  no  one  desire  of  her  heart.  She  would  gladly 
retire  from  this  whirl  of  fashion,  and  we  often  picture 
to  ourselves  a  Uf e  of  undisturbed  happiness  in  distant 
scenes  of  rural  retirement :  and  then  we  speak  of  you, 
my  dear  Charlotte;  for  she  knows  you,  and  renders 
homage  to  your  merits ;  but  her  homage  is  not  exacted, 
but  voluntary,  —  she  loves  you,  and  deUghts  to  hear 
you  made  the  subject  of  conversation. 

Oh,  that  I  were  sitting  at  your  feet  in  your  favourite 
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little  rocm,  with  the  dear  children  playing  around  us  1 
If  they  became  troublesome  to  you,  I  would  tell  them 
8ome  appalling  goblin  story;  and  they  would  crowd 
round  me  with  silent  attention.  The  sun  is  setting  in 
glory ;  his  last  rays  are  shining  on  the  snow,  which 
covers  the  face  of  the  country :  the  storm  is  over,  and 
I  must  return  to  my  dungeon.  Adieu !  —  Is  Albert 
with  you  ?  and  what  is  he  to  you  ?  God  forgive  the 
question. 

Fkbruart  8. 

For  a  week  past  we  have  had  the  most  wretched 
weather :  but  this  to  me  is  a  blessing ;  for,  during  my 
residence  here,  not  a  single  fine  day  has  beamed  from 
the  heavens,  but  has  been  lost  to  me  by  the  intrusion 
of  somebody.  During  the  severity  of  rain,  sleet,  frost, 
and  storm,  I  congratulate  myself  that  it  cannot  be 
worse  indoors  than  abroad,  nor  worse  abroad  than  it  is 
within  doors ;  and  so  I  become  reconciled.  When  the 
sun  rises  bright  in  the  morning,  and  promises  a  glori- 
ous day,  I  never  omit  to  exclaim,  "  There,  now,  they 
have  another  blessing  from  Heaven,  which  they  will  be 
sure  to  destroy :  they  spoil  everything,  —  health,  fame, 
happiness,  amusement;  and  they  do  this  generally 
through  folly,  ignorance,  or  imbecility,  and  always, 
according  to  their  own  account,  with  the  best  inten- 
tions ! "  I  could  often  beseech  them,  on  my  bended 
knees,  to  be  less  resolved  upon  their  own  destruction. 

February  17. 

I  fear  that  my  ambassador  and  I  shall  not  continue 
much  longer  together.  He  is  really  growing  past  endur- 
ance. He  transacts  his  business  in  so  ridiculous  a 
manner,  that  I  am  often  compelled  to  contradict  him, 
and  do  things  my  own  way ;  and  then,  of  course,  he 
thinks  them  very  ill  done.  He  complained  of  me 
lately  on  this  account  at  court ;  and  the  minister  gave 
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me  a  reprimand,  —  a  gentle  one  it  is  true,  but  still  a 
reprimand.  In  consequence  of  this,  I  was  about  to 
tender  my  resignation,  when  I  received  a  letter,  to 
which  I  submitted  with  great  respect,  on  account  of 
the  high,  noble,  and  generous  spirit  which  dictated  it. 
He  endeavoured  to  soothe  my  excessive  sensibility, 
paid  a  tribute  to  my  extreme  ideas  of  duty,  of  good 
example,  and  of  perseverance  in  business,  as  the  fruit 
of  my  youthful  ardour,. —  an  impulse  which  he  did 
not  seek  to  destroy,  but  only  to  moderate,  that  it  might 
have  proper  play  and  be  productive  of  good.  So  now 
I  am  at  rest  for  another  week,  and  no  longer  at  vari- 
^t  ance  with  myself.  Content  and  peace  of  mind  are 
valuable  things:  I  could  wish,  my  dear  friend,  that 
these  precious  jewels  were  less  transitory. 

February  20. 

(Jod  bless  you,  my  dear  friends,  and  may  he  grant 
you  that  happiness  which  he  denies  to  me ! 

I  thank  you,  Albert,  for  having  deceived  ma  I 
waited  for  the  news  that  your  wedding-day  was  fixed ; 
and  I  intended  on  that  day,  with  solemnity,  to  take 
down  Charlotte's  profile  from  the  wall,  and  to  bury  it 
with  some  other  papers  I  possess.  You  are  now  united, 
and  her  picture  still  remains  here.  Well,  let  it  remain ! 
Why  should  it  not  ?  I  know  that  I  am  still  one  of 
your  society,  that  I  still  occupy  a  place  uninjured  in 
Charlotte's  heart,  that  I  hold  the  second  place  therein ; 
and  I  intend  to  keep  it.  Oh,  I  should  become  mad  if 
she  could  forget !  —  Albert,  that  thought  is  hell ! 
Farewell,  Albert  —  farewell,  angel  of  heaven  —  fare- 
well, Charlotte ! 

March  16. 

I  have  just  had  a  sad  adventure,  which  will  drive 
me  away  from  here.  I  lose  all  patience !  —  Death !  — 
It  is  not  to  be  remedied ;  and  you  alone  are  to  blame, 
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for  you  urged  and  impelled  me  to  fill  a  post  for  which 
I  was  hj  no  means  suited.  I  have  now  reason  to  be  sat- 
isfied, and  so  have  you !  But,  that  you  may  not  again 
attribute  this  fatahty  to  my  impetuous  temper,  I  send 
you,  my  dear  sir,  a  plain  and  simple  narration  of  the 
affair,  as  a  mere  chronicler  of  facts  would  describe  it. 

The  Count  of  O likes  and  distinguishes  me.     It 

is  well  known,  and  I  have  mentioned  this  to  you  a 
hundred  times.  Yesterday  I  dined  with  him.  It  is 
the  day  on  which  the  nobiUty  are  accustomed  to 
assemble  at  his  house  in  the  evening.  I  never  once 
thought  of  the  assembly,  nor  that  we  subalterns  did 
not  belong  to  such  society.  Well,  I  dined  with  the 
count;  and,  after  dinner,  we  adjourned  to  the  large 
halL  We  walked  up  and  down  together :  and  I  con- 
versed with  him,  and  with  Colonel  B  ,  who  joined 
us;  and  in  this  manner  the  hour  for  the  assembly 
approached.  God  knows,  I  was  thinking  of  nothing, 
when    who   should   enter   but   the   honourable   Lady 

S ,  accompanied  by  her  noble  husband  and  their 

silly,  scheming  daughter,  with  her  small  waist  and  flat 
neck ;  and,  with  disdainful  looks  and  a  haughty  air, 
they  passed  nie  by.  As  I  heartily  detest  the  whole 
race,  I  determined  upon  going  away ;  and  only  waited 
till  the  count  had  disengaged  himself  from  their  imper- 
tinent prattle,  to  take  leave,  when  the  agreeable  Miss 
B  came  in.     As  I  never  meet  her  without  expe- 

riencing a  heartfelt  pleasure,  I  stayed  and  talked  to 
her,  leaning  over  the  back  of  her  chair,  and  did  not 
perceive,  till  after  some  time,  that  she  seemed  a  little 
confused,  and  ceased  to  answer  me  with  her  usual  ease 
of  manner.  I  was  struck  with  it.  "  Heavens ! "  I  said 
to  myself,  "can  she,  too,  be  Uke  the  rest?"  I  felt 
annoyed,  and  was  about  to  withdraw ;  but  I  remained, 
notwithstanding,  forming  excuses  for  her  conduct, 
&ncying  she  did  not  mean  it,  and  still  hoping  to 
receive  some  friendly  recognition.      The  rest  of  th^ 
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company  now  arrived.     There  was  the  Baron  F- 


in  an  entire  suit  that  dated  from  the  coronation  of 

Francis  I. ;  the  Chancellor  N ,  with  his  deaf  wife ; 

the  shabbily-dressed  I ,  whose  old-fashioned  coat 

bore  evidence  of  modem  repairs:  this  crowned  the 
whole.  I  conversed  with  some  of  my  acquaintances, 
but  they  answered  me  laconically.  I  was  engaged  in 
observing  Miss  B  ,  and  did  not  notice  that  the 
women  were  whispering  at  the  end  of  the  room,  that 
the  murmur  extended   by  degrees  to  the  men,  that 

Madame  S addressed  the  count  with  much  warmth 

(this  was  all  related  to  me  subsequently  by  Miss 
B— — ) ;  till  at  length  the  count  came  up  to  me,  and 
took  me  to  the  window.  <*  Tou  know  our  ridiculous 
customs,"  he  said.  *'  I  perceive  the  company  ia  rather 
displeased  at  your  being  here.  I  would  not  on  any 
account  —  "  "I  beg  your  Excellency's  pardon ! "  I  ex- 
claimed. "  I  ought  to  have  thought  of  this  before,  but 
I  know  you  will  forgive  this  little  inattention.  I  was 
going,"  I  added, ''  some  time  ago,  but  my  evil  genius 
detained  me."  And  I  smiled  and  bowed,  to  take  my 
leave.  He  shook  me  bv  the  hand,  in  a  manner  which 
expressed  everything.  I  hastened  at  once  from  the 
illustrious  assembly,  sprang  into  a  carriage,  and  drove 

to  M w     I  contemplated  the  setting  sun  from  the 

top  of  the  hill,  and  read  that  beautiful  passage  in 
Homer,  where  Ulysses  is  entertained  by  the  hospitable 
herdsmen.     TIus  was  indeed  delightful 

I  returned  home  to  supper  in  the  evening.  But  few 
persons  were  assembled  in  the  room.  They  had 
turned  up  a  comer  of  the  table-<^loth,  and  were  playing 

at  dice.     The  good-natured  A came  in.     He  laid 

down  his  hat  when  he  saw  me,  approached  me,  and 
said  in  a  low  tone,  "  Tou  have  met  with  a  disagreeable 
adventure."  *'I!"  I  exclaimed.  "The  count  obliged 
you  to  withdraw  from  the  assembly ! "  **  Deuce  take 
the  assembly  I "  said  L    ''I  was  very  glad  to  be  gcme.* 
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"I  am  delighted/'  he  added,  ''that  70a  take  it  so 
lightly.  I  am  only  sorry  that  it  is  already  so  much 
spoken  of."  The  circumstance  then  began  to  pain  me. 
I  &ncied  that  every  one  who  sat  down,  and  even 
looked  at  me,  was  thinking  of  this  incident;  and  my 
heart  became  embittered. 

And  now  I  could  plunge  a  dagger  into  my  bosom, 
when  I  hear  myself  everywhere  pitied,  and  observe  the 
tiiamjA  of  my  enemies,  who  say  that  this  is  always 
the  case  with  vain  persons,  whose  heads  are  turned 
with  conceit,  who  affect  to  despise  forms  and  such 
petty,  idle  nonsense. 

Say  what  you  ¥rill  of  fortitude,  but  show  me  the 
man  who  can  patiently  endure  the  lau^ter  of  fools, 
when  they  have  obtained  an  advantage  over  him.  Tis 
only  when  their  nonsense  is  without  foundation  that 
one  can  suffer  it  without  complaint. 

March  16. 
Everything  conspires  against  me.  I  met  Miss 
B— -  walking  to-day.  I  could  not  help  joining  her ; 
and,  when  we  were  at  a  little  distance  from  her  com- 
panions, I  expressed  my  sense  of  her  altered  manner 
toward  me.  "0  Werther!"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of 
emotion,  "  you,  who  know  my  heart,  how  could  you  so 
ill  interpret  my  distress  ?  What  did  I  not  suffer  for 
you,  from  the  moment  you  entered  the  room !  I  fore- 
saw it  all,  —  a  hundred  times  was  I  on  the  point  of 
mentioning  it  to  you.     I  knew  that  the  S         s  and 

T s,  with  their  husbands,  would  quit  the  room, 

rather  than  remain  in  your  company.  I  knew  that 
the  count  would  not  break  with  them :  and  now  so 
much  is  said  about  it."  "How!"  I  exclaimed,  and 
endeavoured  to  conceal  my  emotion ;  for  all  that  Adelin 
had  mentioned  to  me  yesterday  recurred  to  me  pain- 
fully at  that  moment.  "  Oh,  how  much  it  has  already 
cost  me ! "  said  this  amiable  girl,  while  her  eyes  filled 
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with  tears.  I  could  scarcely  contain  myself,  and  was 
ready  to  throw  myself  at  her  feet.  ''Explain  your- 
self!" I  cried.  Tears  flowed  down  her  cheeks.  I 
became  quite  frantic.  She  wiped  them  away,  without 
attempting  to  conceal  them.  "You  know  my  aunt," 
she  continued;  ''she  was  present:  and  in  what  light 
does  she  consider  the  afifairl  Last  night,  and  this 
morning,  Werther,  I  was  compelled  to  listen  to  a 
lecture  upon  my  acquaintance  with  you.  I  have  been 
obliged  to  hear  you  condemned  and  depreciated ;  and  I 
could  not  —  I  dared  not  —  say  much  in  your  defence," 
Every  word  she  uttered  was  a  dagger  to  my  heait. 
She  did  not  feel  what  a  mercy  it  would  have  been  to 
conceal  everything  from  ma  She  told  me,  in  addition, 
all  the  impertinence  that  would  be  further  circulated, 
and  how  the  maUcious  would  triumph;  how  they 
would  rejoice  over  the  punishment  of  my  pride,  over 
my  humiliation  for  that  want  of  esteem  for  others 
with  which  I  had  often  been  reproached.  To  hear  all 
this,  Wilhelm,  uttered  by  her  in  a  voice  of  the  most 
sincere  sympathy,  awakened  all  my  passions;  and  I 
am  still  in  a  state  of  extreme  excitement.  I  wish  I 
could  find  a  man  to  jeer  me  about  this  event.  I  would 
sacrifice  him  to  my  resentment.  The  sight  of  his 
blood  might  possibly  be  a  relief  to  my  fury.  A  hun- 
dred times  have  I  seized  a  dagger,  to  give  ease  to  this 
oppressed  heart.  Naturalists  tell  of  a  noble  race  of 
horses  that  instinctively  open  a  vein  with  their  teeth, 
when  heated  and  exhausted  by  a  long  course,  in  order 
'  to  breathe  more  freely.  I  am  often  tempted  to  open  a 
vein,  to  procure  for  myself  everlasting  hberty. 

March  24. 

^  I  have  tendered  my  resignation  to  the  court.  I  hope 
it  will  be  accepted,  and  you  will  forgive  me  for  not 
having  previously  consulted  you.  It  is  necessary  I 
should  leave  this  place.     I  know  all  you  will  urge  xqo 
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to  stay,  and  therefore  —  I  beg  you  will  soften  this 
news  to  my  mother.  I  am  unable  to  do  anything  for 
myself:  how,  then,  should  I  be  competent  to  assist 
others  ?  It  will  afflict  her  that  I  should  have  inter- 
rupted that  career  which  would  have  made  me  first  a 
privy  councillor,  and  then  minister,  and  that  I  should 
look  behind  me,  in  place  of  advanciDg.  Argue  as  you 
will,  combine  all  the  reasons  which  should  have  induced 
me  to  remain,  —  I  am  going :  that  is  saffident  But, 
that  you  may  not  be  ignorant  of  my  destination,  I  may 

mention  that  the  Prince  of is  here.     He  is 

much  pleased  with  my  company;  and,  having  heard 
of  my  intention  to  resign,  he  has  invited  me  to  his 
country  house,  to  pass  the  spring  months  with  him. 
I  shall  be  left  completely  my  own  master ;  and,  as  we 
agree  on  all  subjects  but  one,  I  shall  try  my  fortune, 
and  accompany  him. 

April  19. 

Thanks  for  both  your  letters.  I  delayed  my  reply, 
and  withheld  this  letter,  till  I  should  obtain  an  answer 
from  the  court.  I  feared  my  mother  might  apply  to 
the  minister  to  defeat  my  purpose.  But  my  request  is 
granted,  my  resignation  is  accepted.  I  shall  not 
recount  with  what  reluctance  it  was  accorded,  nor 
relate  what  the  minister  has  written :  you  would  only 
renew  your  lamentations.  The  crown  prince  has  sent 
me  a  present  of  five  and  twenty  ducats ;  and,  indeed, 
such  goodness  has  affected  me  to  tears.  For  this 
reason  I  shall  not  require  from  my  mother  the  money 
for  which  I  lately  applied. 

Mat  5. 

I  leave  this  place  to-morrow;  and,  as  my  native 
place  is  only  six  miles  from  the  high  road,  I  intend  to 
visit  it  once  more,  and  recall  the  happy  dreams  of  my 
childhood.     I  shall  enter  at  the  same  gate  through 
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which  I  came  with  my  mother,  when,  after  my  father's 
death,  she  left  that  delightful  retreat  to  immure  herself 
in  your  melancholy  town.  Adieu,  my  dear  friend :  you 
shall  hear  of  my  future  career. 

Mat  9. 

I  have  paid  my  visit  to  my  native  place  with  all  the 
devotion  of  a  pilgrim,  and  have  experienced  many  un- 
expected  emotiona  Near  the  great  elm-tree,  which  is 
a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  village,  I  got  out  of  the 
carriage,  and  sent  it  on  before,  that  alone,  and  on  foot, 
I  might  enjoy  vividly  and  heartily  all  the  pleasure  of 
my  recollections.  I  stood  there  under  that  same  elm 
which  was  formerly  the  term  and  object  of  my  walks. 
How  things  have  since  changed!  Then,  in  happy 
ignorance,  I  sighed  for  a  world  I  did  not  know,  where 
I  hoped  to  find  every  pleasure  and  enjoyment  which 
my  heart  could  desire ;  and  now,  on  my  return  from 
that  wide  world,  O  my  friend,  how  many  disappointed 
hopes  and  unsuccessful  plans  have  I  brought  back ! 

As  I  contemplated  the  mountains  which  lay  stretched 
out  before  me,  I  thought  how  often  they  had  been  the 
object  of  my  dearest  desires.  Here  used  I  to  sit  for 
hours  together  with  my  eyes  bent  upon  them,  ardently 
longing  to  wander  in  the  shade  of  those  woods,  to  lose 
myself  in  those  valleys,  which  form  so  delightful  an 
object  in  the  distance.  With  what  reluctance  did  I 
leave  this  charming  spot,  when  my  hour  of  recreation 
was  over,  and  my  leave  of  absence  expired !  I  drew 
near  to  the  village:  all  the  well-known  old  summer- 
houses  and  gardens  were  recognised  again  ;  I  disliked 
the  new  ones,  and  all  other  alterations  which  had  taken 
place.  I  entered  the  village,  and  all  my  former  feel- 
ings returned.  I  cannot,  my  dear  friend,  enter  into 
details,  charming  as  were  my  sensations :  they  would 
be  dull  in  the  narration.  I  had  intended  to  lodge  in 
the  market-place,  near  our  old  house.     As  soon  as  I 
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entered,  I  perceiyed  that  the  schoolroom,  where  our 
childhood  had  been  taught  by  that  good  old  woman, 
was  converted  into  a  shop.     I  caUed  to  mind  the  sor-  >^ '. 


row,  the  heaviness,  the  tears,  and  oppression  of  heart, 
which  I  experienced  in  that  confinement.  Every  step 
produced  some  particuhb*  impression.  A  pilgrim  in  the 
Holy  Land  does  not  meet  so  many  spots  pregnant  with 
tender  recollections,  and  his  soul  is  hardly  moved  with 
greater  devotion.  One  incident  will  serve  for  illustra- 
tion. I  followed  the  course  of  a  stream  to  a  farm, 
formerly  a  delightful  walk  of  mine,  and  paused  at  the 
spot,  where,  when  boys,  we  used  to  amuse  ourselves 
mating  ducks  and  drakes  upon  the  water.  I  recol- 
lected so  well  how  I  used  formerly  to  watch  the  course 
of  that  same  stream,  following  it  with  inquiring  eager- 
ness, forming  romantic  ideas  of  the  countries  it  was  to 
pass  through ;  but  my  imagination  was  soon  exhausted : 
while  the  water  continued  flowing  farther  and  farther 
on,  till  my  fancy  became  bewildered  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  an  invisible  distanca  Exactly  such,  my  dear 
friend,  so  happy  and  so  confined,  were  the  thoughts  of 
our  good  ancestors.  Their  feelings  and  their  poetry 
were  fresh  as  childhood.  And,  when  Ulysses  talks  of 
the  immeasurable  sea  and  boundless  earth,  his  epithets 
are  true,  natural,  deeply  felt,  and  mysterious.  Of  what 
importance  is  it  that  I  have  learned,  with  every  school- 
boy, that  the  world  is  round  ?  Man  needs  but  little 
earth  for  enjoyment,  and  still  less  for  his  final  repose. 

I  am  at  present  with  the  prince  at  his  hunting- 
lodge.  He  is  a  man  with  whom  one  can  live  happily, 
ie  is  honest  and  unaffected.  There  are,  however, 
^me  strange  characters  about  him,  whom  I  cannot  at 
^  understand.  They  do  not  seem  vicious,  and  yet 
they  do  not  carry  the  appearance  of  thoroughly  honest 
men.  Sometimes  I  am  disposed  to  believe  them  hon- 
est, and  yet  I  cannot  persuade  myself  to  confide  in 
them.     It  grieves  me  to  hear  the  prince  occasionally 
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talk  of  things  which  he  has  only  read  or  heard  of,  and 
always  with  the  same  view  in  which  they  have  been 
represented  by  other& 
,  He  values  my  understanding  and  talents  more  highly 
than  my  heart,  but  I  am  proud  of  the  latter  only.  It 
is  the  sole  source  of  everything,  —  of  our  strength, 
happiness,  and  misery.  All  the  knowledge  I  possess 
every  one  else  can  acquire,  but  my  heart  is  exclusively 
jmy  own. 

Mat  25. 

I  have  had  a  plan  in  my  head  of  which  I  did  not 
intend  to  speak  to  you  until  it  was  accomplished :  now 
that  it  has  failed,  I  may  as  well  mention  it.  I  wished 
to  enter  the  army,  and  had  long  been  desirous  of  taking 
the  step.  This,  indeed,  was  the  chief  reason  for  my 
coming  here  with  the  prince,  as  he  is  a  general  in  the 

service.     I  communicated  my  design  to  him 

during  one  of  our  walks  together.  He  disapproved  of 
it,  and  it  would  have  been  actual  madness  not  to  have 
listened  to  his  reasons. 

June  11. 

Say  what  you  will,  I  can  remain  here  no  longer. 
Why  should  I  remain  ?  Time  hangs  heavy  upon  my 
hands.  The  prince  is  as  gracious  to  me  as  any  one 
could  be,  and  yet  I  am  not  at  my  ease.  There  is, 
indeed,  nothing  in  common  between  us.  He  is  a  man 
of  understanding,  but  quite  of  the  ordinary  kind.  His 
conversation  aftbrds  me  no  more  amusement  than  I 
should  derive  from  the  perusal  of  a  well-written  book. 
I  shall  remain  here  a  week  longer,  and  then  start  again 
on  my  travels.  My  drawings  are  the  best  things  I 
have  done  since  I  came  here.  The  prince  has  a  taste 
for  the  arts,  and  would  improve  if  his  mind  were  not 
fettered  by  cold  rules  and  mere  technical  ideas.  I 
often  lose  patience,  when,  with  a  glowing  imagination. 
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I  am  giving  expression  to  art  and  nature,  he  interferes 
with  learnt  suggestions,  and  uses  at  random  the  tech- 
nical phraseology  of  artists. 

July  10. 
Once  more  I  am  a  wanderer,  a  pilgrim,  through  the 
world.     But  what  else  are  you  i 

July  18. 

Whither  am  I  going  ?  I  will  tell  you  in  confidence. 
I  am  obliged  to  continue  a  fortnight  longer  here,  and 
then  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  visit  the 

mines  in .     But  I  am  only  deluding  myself  thus. 

The  fact  is,  I  wish  to  be  near  Charlotte  again, — that 
is  alL  I  smile  at  the  suggesticms  of  my  heart,  and 
obey  its  dictates. 

JCLY  29. 

No,  no !  it  is  yet  well  —  all  is  well  I  I  her  husband  I 
O  God,  who  gave  me  being,  if  thou  hadst  destined  this 
happiness  for  me,  my  whole  life  would  have  been  one 
continual  thanksgiving!  But  I  will  not  murmur  — 
forgive  these  tears,  forgive  these  fruitless  wishea  She 
—  my  wife !  Oh,  the  very  thought  of  folding  that 
dearest  of  Heaven's  creatures  in  my  arms !  Dear  Wil- 
helm,  my  whole  frame  feels  convulsed  when  I  see 
Albert  put  his  arms  around  her  slender  waist! 

And  shall  I  avow  it?  Why  should  I  not,  Wil- 
helm?  She  would  have  been  happier  with  me  than, 
with  him.  Albert  is  not  the  man  to  satisfy  the 
wishes  of  such  a  heart  He  wants  a  certain  sensibil- 
ity ;  he  wants  —  in  short,  their  hearts  do  not  beat  in 
unison.  How  often,  my  dear  friend,  in  reading  a  pas« 
sage  from  some  interesting  book,  when  my  heart  and 
Charlotte's  seemed  to  meet,  and  in  a  hundred  other 
instances  when  our  sentiments  were  unfolded  by  the 
story  of  some  fictitious  character,  have  I  felt  that  we 
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yj  were  made  for  each   other!     But,  dear  Wilhehoi,  he 

loves  her  with  his  whole  soul ;  and  what  does  not  such 
a  love  deserve  ? 

I  have  been  interrupted  by  an  insufferable  visit.  I 
have  dried  my  tears,  and  composed  my  thoughta 
Adieu,  my  best  Mend  I 

August  4. 

I  am  not  alone  unfortunate.  All  men  are  disap- 
pointed in  their  hopes,  and  deceived  in  their  expecta- 
tions. I  have  paid  a  visit  to  my  good  old  woman 
under  the  lime-trees.  The  eldest  boy  ran  out  to  meet 
me:  his  exclamation  of  joy  brought  out  his  mother, 
but  she  had  a  very  melancholy  look.  Her  first  word 
was,  "  Alas !  dear  sir,  my  little  John  is  dead."  He  was 
the  youngest  of  her  children.  I  was  silent  **  And  my 
husband  has  returned  from  Switzerland  without  any 
money ;  and,  if  some  kind  people  had  not  assisted  him, 
he  must  have  begged  his  way  home.  He  was  taken 
ill  with  fever  on  his  journey."  I  could  answer  nothing, 
but  made  the  httle  one  a  present.  She  invited  me  to 
take  some  fruit :  I  complieid,  and  left  the  place  with  a 
sorrowful  heart. 

August  21. 

My  sensations  are  constantly  changing.  Sometimes 
a  happy  prospect  opens  before  me  ;  but  alas !  it  is  only 
for  a  moment ;  and  then,  when  I  am  lost  in  reverie,  I 
cannot  help  saying  to  myself,  "  If  Albert  were  to  die  ? 
—  Yes,  she  would  become  —  and  I  should  be "  — 
and  so  I  pursue  a  chimera,  till  it  leads  me  to  the  edge 
of  a  precipice  at  which  I  shudder. 

When  I  pass  through  the  same  gate,  and  walk  along 
the  same  road  which  first  conducted  me  to  Charlotte, 
my  heart  sinks  within  me  at  the  change  that  has  since 
taken  place.  All,  all,  is  altered !  No  sentiment,  no 
pulsation  of  my  heart,  is  the  same.     My  sensations  are 
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sach  as  would  occur  to  some  departed  prince  whose 
spirit  should  return  to  visit  the  superb  palace  which  he 
had  built  in  happy  times,  adorned  with  costly  magnifi- 
cence, and  left  to  a  beloved  son,  but  whose  glory  he 
should  find  departed,  and  its  haUs  deserted  and  in 
ruins. 

Skptkmbbb  8. 

I  sometimes  cannot  understand  how  she  can  love 
another,  how  she  dares  love  another,  when  I  love 
nothing  in  this  world  so  completely,  so  devotedly,  as  I 
love  her,  when  I  know  only  her,  and  have  no  other 
possession. 

September  4. 

It  ia  even  so !  As  nature  puts  on  her  autumn  tint^ 
it  becomes  autumn  with  me  and  around  me.  My 
leaves  are  sere  and  yellow,  and  the  neighbouring  trees 
are  divested  of  their  foliaga  Do  you  remember  my 
writing  to  you  about  a  peasant  boy  shortly  after  my 
arrival  here?  I  have  just  made  inquiries  about  him 
in  Walheim.  They  say  he  has  been  dismissed  from 
his  service,  and  is  now  avoided  by  every  one.  I  met 
him  yesterday  on  the  road,  going  to  a  neighbouring 
village.  I  spoke  to  him,  and  he  told  me  his  story.  It 
interested  me  exceedingly,  as  you  will  easily  under- 
stand when  I  repeat  it  to  you.  But  why  should  I 
trouble  you  ?  Why  should  I  not  reserve  all  my  sorrow 
for  myself  ?  Why  should  I  continue  to  give  you  occa- 
sion to  pity  and  blame  me  ?  But  no  matter :  this  also 
is  part  of  my  destiny. 

At  first  the  peasant  lad  answered  my  inquiries  with 
a  sort  of  subdued  melancholy,  which  seemed  to  me  the 
mark  of  a  timid  disposition  ;  but,  as  we  grew  to  under- 
stand each  other,  he  spoke  with  less  reserve,  and  openly 
confessed  his  faults,  and  lamented  his  misfortuna  I 
W)8h|  my  dear  friend,  I  could  give  proper  expression  t9 
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his  language.  He  told  me  with  a  sort  of  pleasurable 
recollection,  that,  after  my  departure,  his  passion  for 
his  mistress  increased  daily,  until  at  last  he  neither 
knew  what  he  did  nor  what  he  said,  nor  what  was  to 
become  of  him.  He  could  neither  eat  nor  drink  nor 
sleep :  he  felt  a  sense  of  suffocation ;  he  disobeyed  all 
orders,  and  forgot  all  commands  involuntarily;  he 
seemed  as  if  pursued  by  an  evil  spirit,  till  one  day, 
knowing  that  his  mistress  had  gone  to  an  upper  cham- 
ber, he  had  followed,  or,  rather,  been  drawn  after  her. 
As  she  proved  deaf  to  his  entreaties,  he  had  recourse 
to  violenca  He  knows  not  what  happened;  but  he 
called  God  to  witness  that  his  intentions  to  her  were 
honourable,  and  that  he  desired  nothing  more  sincerely 
than  that  they  should  marry,  and  pass  their  lives  to- 
gether. When  he  had  come  to  this  point,  he  b^an  to 
hesitate,  as  if  there  was  something  which  he  had  not 
courage  to  utter,  till  at  length  he  acknowledged  with 
some  confusion  certain  httle  confidences  she  had  en- 
couraged, and  liberties  she  had  allowed.  He  broke  off 
two  or  three  times  in  his  narration,  and  assured  me 
most  earnestly  that  he  had  no  wish  to  make  her  bad, 
as  he  termed  it,  for  he  loved  her  still  as  sincerely  as 
ever ;  that  the  tale  had  never  before  escaped  his  lips, 
and  was  only  now  told  to  convince  me  that  he  was  not 
utterly  lost  and  abandoned.  And  here,  my  dear  friend, 
I  must  commence  the  old  song  which  you  know  I 
utter  eternally.  If  I  could  only  represent  the  man  as 
he  stood,  and  stands  now  before  me,  —  could  I  only 
give  his  true  expressions,  you  would  feel  compelled  to 
sympathise  in  his  fate.  But  enough:  you,  who  know 
my  misfortune  and  my  disposition,  can  easily  compre- 
hend the  attraction  which  draws  me  toward  every 
unfortunate  being,  but  particularly  toward  him  whose 
story  I  have  recounted. 

On  perusing  this  letter  a  second  time,  I  find  I  have 
onutted  the  conclusion  of  my  tale;  but  it  is  eaailY 
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supplied.  She  became  reserved  toward  him,  at  the 
instigatioD  of  her  brother  who  had  long  hated  him, 
and  desired  his  expulsion  from  the  house,  fearing  that 
his  sister's  second  marriage  might  deprive  his  chUdren 
of  the  handsome  fortune  they  expected  from  her;  as 
she  is  childlesa  He  was  dismissed  at  length ;  and  the 
whole  affair  occasioned  so  much  scandal,  that  the  mis- 
tress dared  not  take  him  back,  even  if  she  had  wished 
it.  She  has  since  hired  another  servant,  with  whom, 
they  say,  her  brother  is  equally  displeased,  and  whom 
she  is  likely  to  marry ;  but  my  informant  assures  me 
that  he  himself  is  determined  not  to  survive  such  a 
catastrophe. 

This  story  i3  neither  exaggerated  nor  embelliBhed: 
indeed,  I  have  weakened  and  impaired  it  in  the  narra- 
tion, by  the  necessity  of  using  the  more  refined  expres- 
sions of  society. 

This  love,  then,  this  constancy,  this  passion,  is  no 
poetical  fiction.  It  is  actual,  and  dwells  in  its  greatest 
purity  amongst  that  class  of  mankind  whom  we  term 
rude,  uneducated.  We  are  the  educated,  not  the  per- 
verted !  But  read  this  story  with  attention,  I  implore 
you.  I  am  tranquil  to-day,  for  I  have  been  employed 
upon  this  narration :  you  see  by  my  writing  that  I  am 
not  so  agitated  as  usual  Bead  and  re-read  this  tale, 
Wilhelm :  it  is  the  history  of  your  friend !  My  for- 
tune has  been  and  will  be  similar;  and  I  am  neither 
half  so  brave  nor  half  so  determined  as  the  poor  vrretch 
with  whom  I  hesitate  to  compare  myself. 

September  5. 

Charlotte  had  written  a  letter  to  her  husband  in  the 
country,  where  he  was  detained  by  business.  It  com- 
menced, "  My  dearest  love,  return  as  soon  as  possible : 
I  await  you  with  a  thousand  raptures."  A  friend  who 
arrived,  brought  word,  that,  for  certain  reasons,  he 
could  not  return  immediately.     Charlotte's  letter  was 
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not  forwarded,  and  the  same  evening  it  fell  into  my 
handa  I  read  it,  and  smiled.  She  asked  the  reason. 
''What  a  heavenly  treasure  is  imagination!"  I  ex- 
claimed ;  ''  I  fancied  for  a  moment  that  this  was  writ- 
ten to  me."  She  paused,  and  seemed  displeased.  I 
was  silent. 


September  6. 

It  cost  me  much  to  part  with  the  blue  coat  which 
I  wore  the  first  time  I  danced  with  Charlotte.  But  I 
could  not  possibly  wear  it  any  longer.  But  I  have 
ordered  a  new  one,  precisely  similar,  even  to  the  collar 
and  sleeves,  as  well  as  a  new  waistcoat  and  panta- 
loona 

But  it  does  not  produce  the  same  effect  upon  me. 
I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  I  hope  in  time  I  shall  like  it 
better. 

September  12. 

She  has  been  absent  for  some  day&  She  went  to 
meet  Albert.  To-day  I  visited  her:  she  rose  to  re- 
ceive me,  and  I  kissed  her  hand  mbst  tenderly. 

A  canary  at  the  moment  flew  from  a  mirror,  and 
settled  upon  her  shoulder.  "Here  is  a  new  friend," 
she  observed,  while  she  made  him  perch  upon  her 
hand :  "  he  is  a  present  for  the  children.  What  a  dear 
he  is !  Look  at  him !  When  I  feed  him,  he  flutters 
with  his  wings,  and  pecks  so  nicely.  He  kisses  me, 
too,  —  only  look  ! " 

She  held  the  bird  to  her  mouth ;  and  he  pressed  her 
sweet  lips  with  so  much  fervour  that  he  seemed  to  feel 
the  excess  of  bliss  which  he  enjoyed. 

"He  shall  kiss  you  too,"  she  added;  and  then  she 
held  the  bird  toward  me.  His  little  beak  moved  from 
her  mouth  to  mine,  and  the  delightful  sensation  seemed 
like  the  forerunner  of  the  sweetest  bliss. 
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"  A  kisB^"  I  observed, "  does  not  seem  to  satisfy  him : 
he  wishes  for  food,  and  seems  disappointed  by  these 
nnsatjsfactory  endearments." 

*  But  he  eats  out  of  my  mouth,"  she  continued,  and 
extended  her  Ups  to  him  containing  seed;  and  she 
smiled  with  all  the  charm  of  a  being  who  has  allowed 
an  hmocent  participation  of  her  love. 

I  turned  my  face  away.  She  should  not  act  thu& 
She  ought  not  to  excite  my  imagination  with  such  dis- 
plays of  heavenly  innocence  and  happiness^^nor  awaken 
my  heart  from  its  slumbers,  in  which  it  dreams  of  the 
worthlessness  of  life!  And  why  not?  Because  she 
knows  how  much  I  love  her. 


Skptbmbbr  15. 

It  makes  me  wretched,  Mnihelm,  to  think  that  there 
should  be  men  incapable  of  appreciating  the  few  things 
which  possess  a  real  value  in  Ufa     You  remember  the 

walnut-trees  at  S ,  under  which  I  used  to  sit  with 

Charlotte,  during  my  visits  to  the  worthy  old  vicar. 
Those  glorious  trees,  the  very  sight  of  which  has  so 
often  filled  my  heart  with  joy,  how  they  adorned  and 
refreshed  the  parsonage  yard,  with  their  wide-extended 
branches !  and  how  pleasing  was  our  remembrance  of 
the  good  old  pastor,  by  whose  hands  they  were  planted 
so  many  years  ago !  The  schoolmaster  has  frequently 
menti<med  his  name.  He  had  it  from  his  grandfather. 
He  must  have  been  a  most  excellent  man ;  and,  under 
the  shade  of  those  old  trees,  his  memory  was  ever  ven- 
erated by  me.  The  schoolmaster  informed  us  yester- 
day, with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  those  trees  had  been 
feUed.  Yes,  cut  to  the  ground  !  I  could,  in  my  wrath, 
have  slain  the  monster  who  struck  the  first  stroka 
And  I  must  endure  this !  —  I,  who,  if  I  had  had  two 
such  trees  in  my  own  court,  and  one  had  died  from 
old  age,  should  have  wept  with  real  affliction.     But 
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there  is  8ome  comfort  left,  —  such  a  thing  is  senti- 
ment,—  the  whole  village  murmurs  at  the  misfortune; 
and  I  hope  the  vicar's  wife  will  soon  find,  by  the  ces- 
sation of  the  villagers'  presents,  how  much  she  has 
wounded  the  feelings  of  the  neighbourhood.  It  was 
she  who  did  it,  —  the  wife  of  the  present  incumbent 
(our  good  old  man  is  dead),  —  a  tall,  sickly  creatuie, 
who  is  so  far  right  to  disregard  the  world,  as  the  world 
totally  disregards  her.  The  silly  being  affects  to  be 
learned,  pretends  to  examine  the  canonical  books,  lends 
her  aid  toward  the  new-fashioned  reformation  of  Chris- 
tendom, moral  and  critical,  and  shrugs  up  her  shoulders 
at  the  mention  of  Lavat^'s  enthusiasm.  Her  health 
IB  destroyed,  on  accoimt  of  which  she  is  prevented 
from  having  any  enjoyment  here  below.  Only  such 
a  creature  could  have  cut  down  my  walnut-trees!  I 
can  never  pardon  it  Hear  her  reasons  The  falling 
leaves  made  the  court  wet  and  dirty;  the  branches 
obstructed  the  light;  boys  threw  stones  at  the  nuts 
when  they  were  ripe,  and  the  noise  affected  her  nerves, 
and  disturbed  her  profound  meditations,  when  she 
was  weighing  the  difficulties  of  Kennicot,  Sender,  and 
Michaelis.  Finding  that  all  the  parish,  particularly 
the  old  people,  were  displeased,  I  asked  "  why  they 
allowed  it?"  "Ah,  sir!"  they  replied,  "when  the 
steward  orders,  what  can  we  poor  peasants  do  ? "  But 
one  thing  has  happened  well.  The  steward  ^nd  the 
vicar  (who,  for  once,  thought  to  reap  some  acnrantage 
from  the  caprices  of  his  wife)  intended  to  divide  the 
trees  between  them.  The  revenue-office,  being  in- 
formed of  it,  revived  an  old  claim  to  the  ground  where 
the  trees  had  stood,  and  sold  them  to  the  best  bidder. 
There  they  still  lie  on  the  ground.  If  I  were  the 
sovereign,  I  should  know  how  to  deal  with  them  all, 
—  vicar,  steward,  and  revenue-office.  Sovereign,  did  I 
say  ?  I  should,  in  that  case,  care  Uttle  about  the  trees 
that  grew  in  the  country. 
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OCTOBKB  10. 

Only  to  gaze  upon  her  dark  eyes  is  to  me  a  source 
of  happiness !  And  what  grieves  me,  is,  that  Albeit 
does  not  seem  so  happy  as  he  —  hoped  to  bo  —  as  I 
should  have  been  —  if  —  I  am  no  friend  to  these 
pauses,  but  here  I  cannot  express  it  otherwise;  and 
probably  I  am  explicit  enou^ 

October  12. 

Osaian  has  superseded  Homer  in  my  heart.  To 
what  a  world  does  the  illustrious  bard  carry  me !  To 
wander  over  pathless  wilds,  surrounded  by  impetuous 
whirlwinds,  where,  by  the  feeble  light  of  the  moon, 
we  see  the  spirits  of  our  ancestors ;  to  hear  from  the 
mountain-tops,  mid  the  roar  of  torrents,  their  plaintive 
sounds  issuing  from  deep  caverns,  and  the  sorrowful 
lamentations  of  a  maiden  who  sighs  and  expires  on 
the  mossy  tomb  of  the  warrior  by  whom  she  was 
adored.  I  meet  this  bard  with  silver  hair ;  he  wan- 
ders in  the  valley  ;  he  seeks  the  footsteps  of  his  fathers, 
and,  alas !  he  finds  only  their  tombs.  Then,  contem- 
plating the  pale  moon,  as  she  sinks  beneath  the  waves 
of  the  rolling  sea,  the  memory  of  bygone  days  strikes 
the  mind  of  the  hero,  —  days  when  approaching  dan- 
ger invigorated  the  brave,  and  the  moon  shone  upon 
bis  bark  laden  with  spoils,  and  returning  in  triumph. 
When  I  read  in  his  countenance  deep  sorrow,  when 
I  see  his  dying  glory  sink  exhausted  into  the  grave,  as 
he  inhales  new  and  heart-thrilling  delight  from  his 
approaching  union  with  his  beloved,  and  he  casts  a 
look  on  the  cold  earth  and  the  tall  grass  which  is  so 
soon  to  cover  him,  and  then  exclaims,  "  The  traveller 
win  come,  —  he  will  come  who  has  seen  my  beauty, 
and  he  will  ask,  *  Where  is  the  bard,  —  where  is  the 
illnstrious  son  of  Fingal  ?  *  He  will  walk  over  my 
tomby  and  will  seek  me  in  vain  !  **  Then,  O  my  friend, 
I  could  instantly,  like  a  true  and  noble  knight,  draw 


u 
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my  swordy  and  deliver  my  prince  from  the  long  anc 
painful  languor  of  a  living  death,  and  dismiss  my  own 
soul  to  follow  the  demigod  whom  my  hand  had  set 
freel 

OCTOBKB  19. 

Alas  I  the  void  —  the  fearful  void,  which  I  feel  in 
my  bosom  I  Sometimes  I  think,  if  I  could  only  once 
—  but  once,  press  her  to  my  heart,  this  dreadfid  void 
would  be  filled. 

OCTOBBB  26. 

Yes,  I  feel  certain,  Wilhelm,  and  every  day  I  be- 
come more  certain,  that  the  existence  of  any  being 
whatever  is  of  very  little  consequence.  A  friend  of 
Charlotte's  called  to  see  her  just  now.  I  vdthdrew 
into  a  neighbouriug  apartment,  and  took  up  a  book; 
but,  finding  I  could  not  read,  I  sat  down  to  writa  I 
heard  them  converse  in  an  undertone :  they  spoke  upon 
indifferent  topics,  and  retailed  the  news  of  the  town. 
One  was  going  to  be  married;  another  was  ill,  very 
ill,  —  she  had   a  dry  cough,  her  face  was  growing 

thinner  daily,  and  she  had  occasional  fits.     "  N is 

very  unwell  too,"  said  Charlotte.  "  His  hmbs  begin  to 
swell  already,"  answered  the  other;  and  my  lively 
imagination  carried  me  at  once  to  the  beds  of  the 
infirm.  There  I  see  them  struggling  against  death, 
with  all  the  agonies  of  pain  and  horror;  and  these 
women,  Wilhelm,  talk  of  all  this  with  as  much  indif* 
ference  as  one  would  mention  the  death  of  a  stranger. 
And  when  I  look  around  the  apartment  where  I  now 
am,  —  when  I  see  Charlotte's  apparel  lying  before  me, 
and  Albert's  writings,  and  all  those  articles  of  furniture 
which  are  so  famiUar  to  me,  even  to  the  very  inkstand 
which  I  am  using,  —  when  I  think  what  I  am  to  this 
family  —  everjrthing.  My  friends  esteem  me ;  I  often 
contribute  to  their  happiness,  and  my  heart  seems  as 
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if  it  oonld  not  beat  without  them ;  and  yet  —  if  I  were 
to  die,  if  I  were  to  be  summoned  from  the  midst  of 
this  circle,  would  they  feel  —  or  how  loug  would  they 
feel  —  the  void  which  my  loss  would  make  in  their 
existence  ?  How  long !  Tes,  such  is  the  frailty  of 
man,  that  even  there,  where  he  has  the  greatest  con- 
sdousness  of  his  own  being,  where  he  makes  the 
strongest  and  most  forcible  impression,  even  in  the 
memory,  in  the  heart,  of  his  beloved,  there  also  he 
most  p^ish, — vanish,  —  and  that  quickly. 

October  27. 

I  could  tear  open  my  bosom  with  vexation  to  think 
how  little  we  are  capable  of  influencing  the  feelings  of 
each  other.  No  one  can  conmiunicate  to  me  those 
sensations  of  love,  joy,  rapture,  and  delight  which  I  do 
not  naturally  possess ;  and,  though  my  heart  may  glow 
with  the  most  lively  affection,  I  cannot  make  the 
happiness  of  one  in  whom  the  same  warmth  is  not 
inherent. 

October  27 :  Evening. 

I  possess  so  much,  but  my  love  for  her  absorbs  it 
alL  I  possess  so  much,  but  without  her  I  have 
nothing. 

October  30. 

One  hundred  times  have  I  been  on  the  point  of 
embracing  her.  Heavens !  what  a  torment  it  is  to  see 
so  much  loveliness  passing  and  repassing  before  us, 
and  yet  not  dare  to  lay  bold  of  it !  And  laying  hold 
is  the  most  natural  of  human  instincts.  Do  not  chil- 
dren touch  everything  they  see  ?     And  I ! 

November  8. 

Witness,  Heaven,  how  often  I  lie  down  in  my  bed 
with  a  wish,  and  even  a  hope,  that  I  may  nevei 
awaken  again.     And  in  the  morning,  when  I  open  my 
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eyes,  I  behold  the  sun  once  more,  and  am  wretched. 
If  I  were  whimsical,  I  might  blame  the  weather,  or  an 
acquaintance,  or  some  personal  disappointment,  for  my 
discontented  mind ;  and  then  this  insupportable  load 
of  trouble  would  not  rest  entirely  upon  mysell  But^ 
alas !  I  feel  it  too  sadly.  I  am  alone  the  cause  of  my 
own  woe,  am  I  not  ?  Truly,  my  own  bosom  contains 
the  source  of  all  my  sorrow,  as  it  previously  contained 
the  soiu*ce  of  all  my  pleasure.  Am  I  not  the  same 
being  who  once  enjoyed  an  excess  of  happiness,  who, 
at  every  step,  saw  paradise  open  before  him,  and  whose 
heart  was  ever  expanded  toward  the  whole  world  T 
And  this  heart  is  now  dead,  no  sentiment  can  revive 
it ;  my  eyes  are  dry ;  and  my  senses,  no  more  refreshed 
by  the  influence  of  soft  tears,  wither  and  consume  my 
brain.  I  suffer  much,  for  I  have  lost  the  only  charm 
of  life :  that  active,  sacred  power  which  created  worlds 
around  me, — it  is  no  mora  When  I  look  from  my 
window  at  the  distant  hills,  and  behold  the  morning 
sun  breaking  through  the  mists,  and  illuminating  the 
country  around,  which  is  still  wrapped  in  silence, 
whilst  the  soft  stream  winds  gently  through  the  wil- 
lows, which  have  shed  their  leaves ;  when  glorious 
nature  displays  all  her  beauties  before  me,  and  her 
wondrous  prospects  are  ineffectual  to  extract  one  tear 
of  joy  from  my  withered  heart,  —  I  feel  that  in  such 
a  moment  I  stand  like  a  reprobate  before  heaven, 
hardened,  insensible,  and  unmoved.  Oftentimes  do  I 
then  bend  my  knee  to  the  earth,  and  implore  God  for 
the  blessing  of  tears,  as  the  desponding  labourer  in  some 
scorching  climate  prays  for  the  dews  of  heaven  to 
moisten  his  parched  corn. 

But  I  feel  that  God  does  not  grant  sunshine  or  rain 
to  our  importunate  entreaties.  And  oh,  those  bygone 
days,  whose  memory  now  torments  me!  why  were 
they  so  fortunate?  Because  I  then  waited  with 
patience  for  the  blessings  of  the  Eternal,  and  received 
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gifts  with  the  grateful  feelings  of   a  thankful 
heart 

NOVSMBSB  8. 

Charlotte  has  reproved  me  for  my  excesses,  with  so 
much  tenderness  and  goodness !  I  have  lately  been 
in  the  habit  of  drinking  more  wine  than  heretofore. 
"Don't  do  it,"  she  said.  « Think  of  Charlotte!" 
*•  Think  of  you ! "  I  answered ;  **  need  you  bid  me  do 
80  ?  Think  of  you  —  I  do  not  think  of  you :  you  are 
ever  before  my  soul !  This  very  morning  I  sat  on  the 
spot  where,  a  few  days  ago,  you  descended  from  the 
carriage,  and  —  "  She  imm^liately  changed  the  sub- 
ject to  prevent  me  from  pursuing  it  farther.  My  dear 
friend,  my  energies  are  aU  prostrated :  she  can  do  with 
me  what  she  please^s. 

November  15. 

I  thank  you,  Wilhelm,  for  your  cordial  sympathy, 
for  your  excellent  advice;  and  I  implore  you  to  be 
quiet.  Leave  me  to  my  suflferinga  In  spite  of  my 
wretchedness,  I  have  stUl  strength  enough  for  endur- 
ance. I  revere  religion  —  you  know  I  do.  I  feel  that 
it  can  impart  strength  to  the  feeble  and  comfort  to  the 
afflicted,  but  does  it  affect  all  men  equally  ?  Consider 
tins  vast  universe:  you  will  see  thousands  for  whom 
it  has  never  existed,  thousands  for  whom  it  will 
never  exist,  whether  it  be  preached  to  them,  or  not ; 
and  must  it,  then,  necessarily  exist  for  me?  Does 
not  the  Son  of  Grod  himself  say  that  they  are  his 
whom  the  Father  has  given  to  him  ?  Have  I  been 
given  to  him  ?  What  if  the  Father  will  retain  me  for 
himself,  as  my  heart  sometimes  suggests  ?  I  pray  you, 
do  not  misinterpret  this.  Do  not  extract  derision 
from  my  harmless  words.  I  pour  out  my  whole  soul 
before  you.  Silence  were  otherA^-ise  preferable  to  me, 
but  I  need  not  shrink  from  a  subject  of  which  few 
know  more  than  I  do  myself.     What  is  the  destiny  of 
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man,  but  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  sufferings,  and 
to  drink  his  allotted  cup  of  bitterness  ?  And  if  that 
same  cup  proved  bitter  to  the  Grod  of  heaven,  under 
a  human  form,  why  should  I  affect  a  foolish  pride, 
and  call  it  sweet?  Why  should  I  be  ashamed  of 
shrinking  at  that  fearful  moment,  when  my  whole 
being  will  tremble  between  existence  and  annihilation, 
when  a  remembrance  of  the  past,  like  a  flash  of  light- 
ning, will  illuminate  the  dark  gulf  of  futurity,  when 
everything  shall  dissolve  around  me,  and  the  whole 
world  vanish  away  ?  Is  not  this  the  voice  of  a  creature 
oppressed  beyond  all  resource,  self-deficient,  about  to 
plunge  into  inevitable  destruction,  and  groaning  deeply 
at  its  inadequate  strength,  ''  My  God !  my  Gkid  I  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me  ? "  And  should  I  feel  ashamed 
to  utter  the  same  expression  ?  Should  I  not  shudder 
at  a  prospect  which  had  its  fears,  even  for  him  who 
folds  up  the  heavens  like  a  garment  ? 

November  21. 

She  does  not  feel,  she  does  not  know,  that  she  is 
preparing  a  poison  which  will  destroy  us  both ;  and  I 
drink  deeply  of  the  draught  which  is  to  prove  my 
destruction.  What  mean  those  looks  of  kindness  with 
which  she  often  —  often  ?  no,  not  often,  but  sometimes, 
regards  me,  that  complacency  with  which  she  hears 
the  involuntary  sentiments  which  frequently  escape 
me,  and  the  tender  pity  for  my  sufferings  which  appears 
in  her  countenance  ? 

Yesterday,  when  I  took  leave,  she  seized  me  by  the 
hand,  and  said,  "  Adieu,  dear  Werther."  Dear  Werther ! 
It  was  the  first  time  she  ever  called  me  dear:  the 
sound  sunk  deep  into  my  heart.  I  have  repeated  it  a 
hundred  times ;  and  last  night,  on  going  to  bed,  and 
talking  to  myself  of  various  things,  I  suddenly  said, 
"  (jood  niglit,  dear  Werther ! "  and  then  could  not  but 
laugh  at  myseli 
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November  22. 

I  cannot  pray,  ''Leave  her  to  mel"  and  yet  she 
often  seems  to  belong  to  me.  I  cannot  pray, "  Give 
her  to  me ! "  for  she  is  another'^  In  this  way  I  affect 
mirth  over  my  troubles ;  and,  if  I  had  time,  I  could 
compose  a  whole  litany  of  antitheses. 

November  24. 

I^he  is  sensible  of  my  sufferings.  This  morning  her 
look  pierced  my  very  souL  I  found  her  alone,  and  she 
was  ^ent :  she  steadfastly  surveyed  me.  I  no  longer 
saw  in  her  face  the  charms  of  beauty  or  the  fire  of 
genius :  these  had  disappeared.  But  I  was  affected  by 
an  expression  much  more  touching,  a  look  of  the 
deepest  sympathy  and  of  the  softest  pity.  Why  was  I 
afraid  to  throw  myself  at  her  feet  ?  Why  did  I  not 
dare  to  take  her  in  my  arms,  and  answer  her  by  a  thou- 
sand kisses  ?  She  had  recourse  to  her  piano  for  relief, 
and  in  a  low  and  sweet  voice  accompanied  the  music 
with  deUcious  sounds.  Her  lips  never  appeared  so 
lovely :  they  seemed  but  just  to  open,  that  they  might 
imbibe  the  sweet  tones  which  issued  from  the  instru- 
ment, and  return  the  heavenly  vibration  from  her 
lovely  mouth.  Oh !  who  can  express  my  sensations  ? 
I  was  quite  overcome,  and,  bending  down,  pronounced 
this  vow:  "Beautiful  lips,  which  the  angels  guard, 
never  will  I  seek  to  profane  your  purity  with  a  kiss." 
And  yet,  my  friend,  oh,  I  wish  —  but  my  heart  is 
darkened  by  doubt  and  indecision  —  could  I  but  taste 
felicity,  and  then  die  to  expiate  the  sin !  What 
sin? 

November  26. 

t 

Oftentimes  I  say  to  myself,  "Thou  alone  art 
wretched:  all  other  mortals  are  happy,  —  none  are 
distressed  like  thee  ! "  Then  I  read  a  passage  in  an  an- 
cient poet,  and  I  seem  to  understand  my  own  heart 
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I  have  so  much  to  endure !     Have  men  before  me  ever 
been  so  wretched  ? 

November  30. 

I  shall  never  be  myself  again !  Wherever  I  go,  some 
fatality  occurs  to  distract  me.  Even  to-day  —  alas  for 
our  destiny  1  alas  for  human  nature ! 

About  dinner-time  I  went  to  walk  by  the  river-side, 
for  I  had  no  appetite.  Everything  around  seemed 
gloomy :  a  cold  and  damp  easterly  wind  blew  from  the 
mountains,  and  black,  heavy  clouds  spread  over  the 
plain.  I  observed  at  a  distance  a  man  in  a  tattered 
coat :  he  was  wandering  among  the  rocks,  and  seemed 
to  be  looking  for  plants.  When  I  approached,  he 
turned  round  at  the  noise ;  and  I  saw  that  he  had  an 
interesting  countenance  in  which  a  settled  melancholy, 
strongly  marked  by  benevolence,  formed  the  principal 
featura  His  long  black  hair  was  divided,  and  flowed 
over  his  shoulders.  As  his  garb  betokened  a  person  of 
the  lower  order,  I  thought  he  would  not  take  it  ill  if  I 
inquired  about  his  business ;  and  I  therefore  asked 
what  he  was  seeking.  He  replied,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
that  he  was  looking  for  flowers,  and  could  find  nona 
**  But  it  is  not  the  season,"  I  observed,  with  a  smila 
"  Oh,  there  are  so  many  flowere ! "  he  answered,  as  he 
came  nearer  to  me.  "In  my  garden  there  are  roses 
and  honeysuckles  of  two  sorts :  one  sort  was  given  to 
me  by  my  father !  they  grow  as  plentifully  as  weeds ;  I 
have  been  looking  for  them  these  two  days,  and  cannot 
find  them.  There  are  flowers  out  there,  yellow,  blue, 
and  red ;  and  that  centaury  lias  a  very  pretty  blossom : 
but  I  can  find  none  of  them."  I  obsej;Yed  his  peculi- 
arity, and  therefore  asked  him,  with  aiiair  of  indiffer- 
ence, what  he  intended  to  do  with  his  "powers.  A 
strange  smile  overspread  his  countenance^  Holding 
his  finger  to  his  mouth,  he  expressed  a  h(tt)e  that  I 
would  not  betray  him ;  and  he  then  informeJ  me  that 
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he  had  promised  to  gather  a  nosegay  for  his  mistress. 
"That  is  ri^t,"  said  L  «  Oh ! "  he  repUed,  «  she  pos- 
sesses many  other  things  as  well:  she  is  very  rich." 
•'And  yet,"  I  continued,  •'she  likes  your  nos^ay&" 
''Oh,  die  has  jewels  and  crowns!"  he  exclaimed.  I 
asked  who  she  waa  **  If  the  states-general  would  but 
pay  me,"  he  added,  '<  I  should  be  quite  another  man. 
Alas !  there  was  a  time  when  I  was  so  happy ;  but  that 
is  past,  and  I  am  now  —  "  He  raised  his  swimming 
eyes  to  heaven.  "  And  you  were  happy  once  ?"  I  ob- 
served. **  Ah,  would  I  were  so  still !"  was  his  reply. 
^  I  was  then  as  gay  and  contented  as  a  man  can  be."  An 
old  woman,  who  was  coming  toward  us,  now  called 
out,  *  Henry,  Henry !  where  are  you  ?  We  have  been 
looking  for  you  everywhere :  come  to  dinner."  "  Is 
he  your  son?"  I  inquired,  as  I  went  toward  her. 
••  Yes,"  she  said :  "  he  is  my  poor,  unfortunate  son.  The 
Lord  has  sent  me  a  heavy  affliction."  I  asked  whether 
he  had  been  long  in  this  state.  She  answered,  "  He 
has  been  as  calm  as  he  is  at  present  for  about  six 
months.  I  thank  Heaven  that  he  has  so  far  recovered : 
he  was  for  one  whole  year  quite  raving,  and  chained 
down  in  a  madhouse.  Now  he  injures  no  one,  but 
talks  of  nothing  else  than  kings  and  queens.  He  used 
to  be  a  very  good,  quiet  youth,  and  helped  to  maintain 
me;  he  wrote  a  very  fine  hand;  but  all  at  once  he 
became  melancholy,  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever, 
grew  distracted,  and  is  now  as  you  see.  If  I  were  only 
to  tell  you,  sir  —  "  I  interrupted  her  by  asking  what 
period  it  was  in  which  he  boasted  of  having  been  so 
happy.  "  Poor  boy ! "  she  exclaimed,  with  a  smile  of 
compassion,  "he  means  the  time  when  he  was  com- 
pletely deranged,  —  a  time  he  never  ceases  to  regret,  — 
when  he  was  in  the  madhouse,  and  unconscious  of 
everything."  I  was  thunderstruck:  I  placed  a  piece 
of  money  in  her  hand,  and  hastened  away. 

•Yon  were  happy!"   I   exclaimed,  a^   I  return^ 
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quickly  to  the  town,  " '  as  gay  and  contented  as  a  man 
can  be ! '"  God  of  .heaven !  and  is  this  the  destiny  of 
man  ?  Is  he  only  happy  before  he  has  acquired  his 
reason,  or  after  he  has  lost  it?  Unfortunate  being! 
And  yet  I  envy  your  fate:  I  envy  the  delusion  to 
which  you  are  a  victim.  You  go  forth  with  joy  to 
gather  flowers  for  your  princess,  —  in  winter,  —  and 
grieve  when  you  can  find  none,  and  cannot  understand 
why  they  do  not  grow.  But  I  wander  forth  without  joy, 
without  hope,  without  design ;  and  I  return  as  I  came. 
You  fancy  what  a  man  you  would  be  if  the  states- 
general  paid  you.  Happy  mortal,  who  can  ascribe 
your  wretchedness  to  an  earthly  cause!  You  do  not 
know,  you  do  not  feel,  that  in  your  own  distracted 
heart  and  disordered  brain  dwells  the  source  of  that 
unhappiness  which  all  the  potentates  on  earth  cannot 
reheve. 

Let  that  man  die  imconsoled  who  can  deride  the 
invalid  for  undertaking  a  journey  to  distant,  healthful 
springs,  —  wh^re  he  often  finds  only  a  heavier  disease 
and  a  more  painful  death,  —  or  w'ho  can  exult  over  the 
despairing  mind  of  a  sinner,  who,  to  obtain  peace  of 
conscience  and  an  alleviation  of  misery,  makes  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Each  laborious  step 
which  galls  his  wounded  feet  in  rough  and  untrodden 
paths  pours  a  drop  of  balm  into  his  troubled  soul,  and 
the  journey  of  many  a  weary  day  brings  a  nightly 
relief  to  his  anguished  heart.  Will  you  dare  call  this 
enthusiasm,  ye  crowd  of  pompous  declaimers?  En- 
thusiasm !  O  God !  thou  seest  my  tears.  Thou  hast 
allotted  us  our  portion  of  misery :  must  we  also  have 
brethren  to  persecute  us,  to  deprive  us  of  our  consola- 
tion, of  our  trust  in  thee,  and  in  thy  love  and  mercy  ? 
For  our  trust  in  the  virtue  of  the  healing  root,  or  in  the 
strength  of  the  vine,  what  is  it  else  than  a  belief  in 
thee  from  whom  all  that  surrounds  us  derives  its  heal- 
ing and  restoring  powers  ?     Father,  whom  I  know  noty 
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—  who  wert  once  wont  to  fill  my  soul,  but  who  now 
hidest  thj  face  from  me,  —  call  me  back  to  thee;  be 
silent  no  longer;  thy  silence  shall  not  delay  a  soul 
which  thirsts  after  thee.  What  man,  what  father, 
could  be  angry  with  a  son  for  returning  to  him  sud- 
denly, for  falling  on  his  neck,  and  exclaiming,  *"  I  am 
here  again,  my  father !  forgive  me  if  I  have  anticipated 
my  journey,  and  returned  before  the  appointed  time ! 
The  world  is  everywhere  the  same,  —  a  scene  of  labour 
and  pain,  of  pleasure  and  reward ;  but  what  does  it  all 
avail  ?  I  am  happy  only  where  thou  art,  and  in  thy 
presence  am  I  content  to  suffer  or  enjoy.**  And  wouldst 
thou,  heavenly  Father,  banish  such  a  child  from  thy 
presence  ? 

Deckmber  1. 

Wilhelm,  the  man  about  whom  I  wrote  to  you  — 
that  man  so  enviable  in  his  misfortunes  —  was  secre- 
tary to  Charlotte's  father;  and  an  unhappy  passion 
for  her  which  he  cherished,  coucealed,  and  at  length 
discovered,  caused  him  to  be  dismissed  from  his  situa- 
tion. This  made  him  mad.  Think,  whilst  you  peruse 
this  plain  narration,  what  an  impression  the  circum- 
stance has  made  upon  me !  But  it  was  related  to  me 
by  Albert  with  as  much  calmness  as  you  will  probably 
peruse  it. 

December  4. 

I  implore  your  attention.  It  is  all  over  with  me. 
I  can  support  this  state  no  longer.  To-day  I  was 
sitting  by  Charlotte.  She  was  playing  upon  her  piano 
a  succession  of  delightful  melodies,  with  such  intense 
expression!  Her  little  sister  was  dressing  her  doll 
upon  my  lap.  The  tears  came  into  my  eyes.  I  leaned 
down,  and  looked  intently  at  her  wedding-ring:  my 
tears  fell  —  immediately  she  began  to  play  that  fa- 
vourite, that  divine,  air  which  has  so  often  enchanted 
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ma  I  felt  comfort  from  a  recollection  of  the  past,  of 
those  bygone  days  when  that  air  was  familiar  to  me ; 
and  then  I  recalled  all  the  sorrows  and  the  disappoint- 
ments which  I  had  smoe  endured.  I  paced  with  hasty 
strides  through  the  room,  my  heart  became  convulsed 
with  painful  emotions.  At  length  I  went  up  to  her, 
and  exclaimed  with  eagerness,  ''For  Heaven's  sake, 
play  that  air  no  longer!"  She  stopped,  and  looked 
steadfastly  at  me.  She  then  said,  with  a  smile  which 
sunk  deep  into  my  heart,  "  Werther,  you  are  ill :  your 
dearest  food  is  distasteful  to  you.  But  go,  I  entreat 
you,  and  endeavour  to  compose  yourself."  I  tore  my- 
self away.  Gtod,  thou  seest  my  torments,  and  wilt  end 
theml 

Dbcbmbeb-A- 
How  her  image  haunts  me !  Waking  or  asleep,  she 
fills  my  entire  soul !  Soon  as  I  close  my  eyes,  here, 
in  my  brain,  where  all  the  nerves  of  vision  are  concen- 
trated, her  dark  eyes  are  imprinted.  Here  —  I  do  not 
know  how  to  describe  it ;  but,  if  I  shut  my  eyes,  hers 
are  immediately  before  me  :  dark  as  an  abyss  they 
open  upon  me,  and  absorb  my  senses. 

And  what  is  man  —  that  boasted  demigod  ?  Do  not 
his  powers  fail  when  he  most  requires  their  use  ?  And 
whether  he  soar  in  joy,  or  sink  in  sorrow,  is  not  his 
career  in  both  inevitably  arrested  ?  And,  whilst  he 
fondly  dreams  that  he  is  grasping  at  infinity,  does  he 
not  feel  compelled  to  return  to  a  consciousness  of  his 
cold,  monotonous  existence  ? 


THE  EDITOR  TO  THE  READER 

It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  r^ret  that  we  want  orig- 
inal evidence  of  the  last  remarkable  days  of  our  friend ; 
and  we  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  interrupt  the  progress 
of  his  correspondence,  and  to  supply  the  deficiency  by 
a  connected  narration. 

I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  collect  accurate  informa- 
tion from  the  mouths  of  persons  well  acquainted  with 
his  history.  The  story  is  simple ;  and  all  the  accounts 
agree,  except  in  some  unimportant  particulars.  It  is 
true,  that,  with  respect  to  the  characters  of  the  persons 
spoken  of,  opinions  and  judgments  vary. 

We  have  only,  then,  to  relate  conscientiously  the 
facts  which  our  diligent  labour  has  enabled  us  to  col- 
lect, to  give  the  letters  of  the  deceased,  and  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  sUghtest  fragment  from  his 
pen,  more  especially  as  it  is  so  difficult  to  discover  the 
real  and  correct  motives  of  men  who  are  not  of  the 
common  order. 

Sorrow  and  discontent  had  taken  deep  root  in  Wer- 
ther's  soul,  and  gradually  imparted  their  character  to  his 
whole  being.  The  harmony  of  his  mind  became  com- 
pletely disturbed;  a  perpetual  excitement  and  mental 
irritation,  which  weakened  his  natural  powers,  produced 
the  saddest  effects  upon  him,  and  rendered  him  at  length 
the  victim  of  an  exhaustion  against  which  he  struggled 
with  still  more  painful  efforts  than  he  had  displayed, 
even  in  contendiu^jj  with  his  other  misfortunes.  His 
mental  anxiety  weakened  his  various  good  quahties; 
and  he  was  soon  converted  into  a  gloomy  companion, 
—  always  unhappy  and  unjust  in  his  ideas,  the  more 
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wretched  he  became.  This  was,  at  least,  the  opinion 
of  Albert's  friends.  They  assert,  moreover,  that  the 
character  of  Albert  himself  had  undergone  no  change 
in  the  meantime :  he  was  still  the  same  being  whom 
Werther  had  loved,  honoured,  and  respected  from  the 
commencement.  His  love  for  Charlotte  was  unbounded : 
he  was  proud  of  her,  and  desired  that  she  should  be 
recognised  by  every  one  as  the  noblest  of  created 
being&  Was  he,  however,  to  blame  for  wishing  to 
avert  from  her  every  appeeurance  of  suspicion  ?  or  for 
his  unwillingness  to  share  his  rich  prize  with  another, 
even  for  a  moment,  and  in  the  most  innocent  manner  ? 
It  is  asserted  that  Albert  frequently  retired  from  his 
wife's  apartment  during  Werther's  visits ;  but  this  did 
not  arise  from  hatred  or  aversion  to  his  friend,  but 
only  from  a  feeling  that  his  presence  was  oppressive 
to  Werther. 

Charlotte's  father,  who  was  confined  to  the  house  by 
indisposition,  was  accustomed  to  send  his  carriage  for 
her,  that  she  might  make  excursions  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. One  day  the  weather  had  been  unusually  severe, 
and  the  whole  country  was  covered  with  snow. 

Werther  went  for  Charlotte  the  following  morning, 
in  order  that,  if  Albert  were  absent,  he  might  conduct 
her  home. 

The  beautiful  weather  produced  but  little  impression 
on  his  troubled  spirit.  A  heavy  weight  lay  upon  his 
soul,  deep  melancholy  had  taken  possession  of  him, 
and  his  mind  knew  no  change  save  from  one  painful 
thought  to  another. 

As  he  now  never  enjoyed  internal  peace,  the  condi- 
tion of  his  fellow  creatures  was  to  him  a  perpetual 
source  of  trouble  and  distress.  He  believed  he  had 
disturbed  the  happiness  of  Albert  and  his  wife  ;  and, 
whilst  he  censured  himself  strongly  for  this,  he  began 
to  entertain  a  secret  dislike  to  Albert. 

His  thoughts  were  occasionally  directed  to  this  point. 
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"Yes,"  he  would  repeat  to  himself,  with  ill-concealed 
dissatisfaction,  "yes,  this  is,  after  all,  the  extent  of 
that  confiding,  dear,  tender,  and  sympathetic  love,  that 
calm  and  eternal  fidelity !  What  do  I  hehold  bat 
satiety  and  indifference  ?  Does  not  every  frivolous 
engagement  attract  him  more  than  his  charming  and 
lovely  wife  ?  Does  he  know  how  to  prize  his  happi- 
ness? Can  he  value  her  as  she  deserves?  He  pos- 
sesses her,  it  is  true, — I  know  that,  as  I  know  much 
more,  —  and  I  have  become  accustomed  to  the  thought 
that  he  will  drive  me  mad,  or,  perhaps,  murder  me. 
Is  ids  friendship  toward  me  unimpaired?  Does  he 
not  view  my  attachment  to  Charlotte  as  an  infringe- 
ment upon  his  r^hts,  and  consider  my  attention 
to  her  as  a  silent  rebuke  to  himself?  I  know,  and 
indeed  feel,  that  he  dislikes  me,  —  that  he  vrishes 
for  my  absence,  —  that  my  presence  is  hateful  to 
him." 

He  would  often  pause  when  on  his  way  to  visit 
Charlotte,  stand  stiU,  as  though  in  doubt,  and  seem 
desirous  of  returning,  but  would  nevertheless  proceed ; 
and,  engaged  in  such  thoughts  and  soliloquies  as  we 
have  described,  he  finally  reached  the  hunting-lodge, 
with  a  sort  of  involuntary  consent. 

Upon  one  occasion  he  entered  the  house;  and,  in- 
quiring for  Charlotte,  he  observed  that  the  inmates 
were  in  a  state  of  unusual  confusion.  The  eldest  boy 
informed  him  that  a  dreadful  misfortune  had  occurred 
at  Walheim,  —  that  a  peasant  had  been  murdered ! 
But  this  made  little  impression  upon  him.  Entering 
the  apartment,  he  found  Charlotte  engaged  reasoning 
with  her  father,  who,  in  spite  of  his  infirmity,  insisted 
on  going  to  the  scene  of  the  crime,  in  order  to  institute 
an  inquiry.  The  criminal  was  unkno\vn ;  the  victim 
had  been  found  dead  at  his  own  door  that  morning. 
Suspicions  were  excited :  the  murdered  man  had  been 
in  the  service  of  a  widow,  and  the  person  who  had 
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previously  filled  the  situation  had  been  dismissed 
from  her  employment. 

As  soon  as  Werther  heard  this,  he  exclaimed  with 
great  excitement,  <'Is  it  possible!  I  must  go  to  the 
spot  —  I  cannot  delay  a  moment!"  He  hastened  to 
Walheim.  Every  incident  returned  vividly  to  his 
remembrance;  and  he  entertained  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  that  man  was  the  murderer  to  whom  he 
had  so  often  spoken,  and  for  whom  he  entertained  so 
much  regard.  His  way  took  him  past  the  well-known 
Ume-trees,  to  the  house  where  the  body  had  been 
carried;  and  his  feelings  were  greatly  excited  at  the 
sight  of  the  fondly  recollected  spot.  That  threshold 
where  the  neighbours'  children  had  so  often  played 
together  was  stained  with  blood ;  love  and  attachment, 
the  noblest  feelings  of  human  nature,  had  been  con> 
verted  into  violence  and  murder.  The  huge  trees 
stood  there  leafless  and  covered  with  hoarfrost;  the 
beautiful  hedgerows  which  surrounded  the  old  church- 
yard wall  were  withered;  and  the  gravestones,  half 
covered  with  snow,  were  visible  through  the  openings. 

As  he  approached  the  inn,  in  front  of  wliich  the 
whole  village  was  assembled,  screams  were  suddenly 
heard.  A  troop  of  armed  peasants  was  seen  approach- 
ing, and  every  one  exclaimed  that  the  criminal  had 
been  apprehended.  Werther  looked,  and  was  not  long 
in  doubt.  The  prisoner  was  no  other  than  the  servant, 
who  had  been  formerly  so  attached  to  the  widow,  and 
whom  he  had  met  prowling  about,  with  that  sup- 
pressed anger  and  ill-concealed  despair,  which  we  have 
before  described. 

"  What  have  you  done,  unfortunate  man  ? "  inquired 
Werther,  as  he  advanced  toward  the  prisoner.  The 
latter  turned  his  eyes  upon  him  in  silence,  and  then 
rephed  with  perfect  composure,  "No  one  will  now 
marry  her,  and  she  will  marry  no  one."  The  prisoner 
was  taken  in  the  inn,  and  Werther  left  the  plac& 
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The  mind  of  Werther  was  fearfully  excited  by  this 
ahockmg  occurrence.  He  ceased,  however,  to  be  op- 
pressed by  his  usual  feeling  of  melancholy,  moroeenesa^ 
and  indifference  to  everytMng  that  passed  around  hint 
He  entertained  a  strong  degree  of  pity  for  the  prisoner, 
and  was  seized  with  an  indescribable  anxiety  to  save 
him  from  his  impending  fate.  He  considered  him  so 
unfortunate,  he  deemed  his  crime  so  excusable,  and 
thought  his  own  condition  so  nearly  similar,  that  he 
felt  convinced  he  could  make  every  one  else  view  the 
matter  in  the  Ught  in  which  he  saw  it  himsell  He 
now  became  anxious  to  undertake  his  defence,  and 
commenced  composing  an  eloquent  speech  for  the  occa- 
sion ;  and,  on  his  way  to  the  hunting-lodge,  he  could 
not  refrain  from  speaking  aloud  the  statement  which 
he  resolved  to  make  to  the  judge. 

Upon  his  arrival,  he  found  Albert  had  been  before 
him :  and  he  was  a  little  perplexed  by  this  meeting ; 
but  he  soon  recovered  himself,  and  expressed  his 
opinion  with  much  warmth  to  the  judge.  The  latter 
shook  his  head  doubtingly ;  and  although  Werther 
urged  his  case  with  the  utmost  zeal,  feeling,  and  de- 
termination in  defence  of  his  cUent,  yet,  as  we  may 
easily  suppose,  the  judge  was  not  much  influenced  by 
his  appeal.  On  the  contrary,  he  interrupted  him  in  his 
address,  reasoned  with  him  seriously,  and  even  ad- 
ministered a  rebuke  to  him  for  becoming  the  advocate 
of  a  murderer.  He  demonstrated,  that,  according  to 
this  precedent,  every  law  might  be  violated,  and  the 
pubhc  security  utterly  destroyed.  He  added,  more- 
over, that  in  such  a  case  he  could  himself  do  noth- 
ing, without  incurring  the  greatest  responsibility ;  that 
everything  must  follow  in  the  usual  course,  and  pursue 
the  ordinary  channel. 

Werther,  howeyer,  did  not  abandon  his  enterprise, 
and  even  besought  the  judge  to  connive  at  the  flight  of 
the  prisoner.     But  this  proposal  was  peremptorily  re- 
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jected.  Albert,  who  had  taken  some  part  in  the 
discussion,  coincided  in  opinion  with  the  judge.  At 
this  Werther  became  enraged,  and  took  his  leave  in 
great  anger,  after  the  judge  had  more  than  once  assured 
him  that  the  prisoner  could  not  be  saved. 

The  excess  of  his  grief  at  this  assurance  may  be  in- 
ferred from  a  note  we  have  found  amongst  his  papers, 
and  which  was  doubtless  written  upon  this  very  oc- 
casion. 

"Tou  cannot  be  saved,  unfortunate  manl  I  see 
clearly  that  we  cannot  be  saved  I " 

Werther  was  highly  incensed  at  the  observations 
which  Albert  had  made  to  the  judge  in  this  matter 
of  the  prisoner.  He  thought  he  could  detect  therein 
a  little  bitterness  toward  himself  personally;  and 
although,  upon  reflection,  it  could  not  escape  his  sound 
judgment  that  their  view  of  the  matter  was  correct,  he 
felt  the  greatest  possible  reluctance  to  make  such  an 
admission. 

A  memorandum  of  Werther's  upon  this  point,  ex- 
pressive of  his  general  feelings  toward  Albert,  has  been 
found  amongst  his  papers. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  my  continually  repeating  that 
he  is  a  good  and  estimable  man  ?  He  is  an  inward 
torment  to  me,  and  I  am  incapable  of  being  just  toward 
him." 

One  fine  evening  in  winter,  when  the  weather  seemed 
inclined  to  thaw,  Charlotte  and  Albert  were  returning 
home  together.  The  former  looked  from  time  to  time 
about  her,  as  if  she  missed  Werther'a  company.  Albert 
began  to  speak  of  him,  and  censured  him  for  his  preju- 
dices.   He  alluded  to  his  unfortunate  attachment,  and 
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wnfaed  al  wen  possaUe  to  dsstcmitiDiie  hs  acqiMiiniamre. 
"I  tdeaiie  it  on  onr  own  aoooont,'"  lie  added;  "and 
I  rajoest.  jon  will  cempel  lum  to  ahier  his  depcwtiiieBi 
towud  ja«,  aifed  to  xis^  joa  less  beqooiUT.  Hie 
vKarid  IB  eeosorioiis,  aDd  I  faiow  that  here  and  there  «« 
are  ^oken  cL"  Ghariotse  made  no  replj,  and  Albert 
seemed  to  fed  her  slenoe.  At  least,  from  that  time, 
he  ne^er  agun  ^pdx  of  Werther;  and,  when  $)ie 
introdiKed  the  sab ject,  he  allowed  the  conTersitioD  to 
die  away,  or  else  he  directed  the  dtsooone  into  another 
^KflHTH*l 

The  Tain  attempt  Weither  had  made  to  save  the 
nnhappy  mnrderer  was  the  last  feeble  gfimmerii:^  of  a 
flame  about  to  be  extii^ished.  He  sank  almost  im- 
mediately afterward  into  a  state  of  gloom  and  inac- 
tivitT,  nntil  he  was  at  laigth  bioa^t  to  perfect 
distnction  by  learning  that  he  was  to  be  sommoDod  as 
a  witness  against  the  prisoner,  who  asserted  his  com- 
plete innooence. 

His  mind  now  became  oppressed  by  the  recollection 
of  every  misfortune  of  his  past  life.  The  mortification 
he  had  saffered  at  the  ambassador's,  and  his  subsequent 
troubles,  were  revived  in  his  memory.  He  became 
utterly  inactive.  Destitute  (rf  energy,  he  was  cut  off 
from  every  pursuit  and  occupation  which  compose  the 
business  al  common  life;  and  he  became  a  victim  to 
his  own  susceptibility,  and  to  his  restless  passion  for 
the  most  amiable  and  beloved  of  women,  whose  peace 
he  destroyed.  In  this  un\'arying  monotony  of  exist- 
ence his  days  were  consumed  ;  and  his  powers  became 
exhausted  without  aim  or  design,  until  they  brought 
him  to  a  sorrowful  end. 

A  few  letters  which  he  left  behind,  and  which  we 
here  subjoin,  aflbrd  the  best  proofs  of  his  anxiety 
of  mind  and  of  the  depth  of  his  passion,  as  well  as 
of  his  doubts  and  struggles,  and  of  his  weariness  of 
lifei 
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Dbcsmbbr  12. 

Dear  Wilhelm,  I  am  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
those  unfortunate  wretches  who  believe  they  are  pur- 
sued by  an  evil  spirit.  Sometimes  I  am  oppressed,  not 
by  apprehension  or  fear,  but  by  an  inexpressible  in- 
ternal sensation,  which  weighs  upon  my  heart,  and 
impedes  my  breath !  Then  I  wander  forth  at  night, 
even  in  this  tempestuous  season,  and  feel  pleasure  in 
surveying  the  dreadful  scenes  around  me. 

Yesterday  evening  I  went  forth.  A  rapid  thaw  had 
suddenly  set  in :  I  had  been  informed  that  the  river 
had  risen,  that  the  brooks  had  all  overflowed  their 
banks,  and  that  the  whole  vale  of  Walheim  was  under 
water!  Upon  the  stroke  of  twelve  I  hastened  forth. 
I  beheld  a  fearful  sight.  The  foaming  torrents  rolled 
from  the  mountains  in  the  moonlight,  —  fields  and 
meadows,  trees  and  hedges,  were  confounded  together ; 
and  the  entire  valley  was  converted  into  a  deep  lake, 
which  was  agitated  by  the  roaring  wind !  And  when 
the  moon  shone  forth,  and  tinged  the  black  clouds  with 
silver,  and  the  impetuous  torrent  at  my  feet  foamed 
and  resounded  with  awful  and  grand  impetuosity,  I 
was  overcome  by  a  mingled  sensation  of  apprehension 
and  delight.  With  extended  arms  I  looked  down  into 
the  yawning  abyss,  and  cried,  "  Plunge ! "  For  a 
moment  my  senses  forsook  me,  in  the  intense  delight  of 
ending  my  sorrows  and  my  sufferings  by  a  plunge  into 
that  gulf !  And  then  I  felt  as  if  1  were  rooted  to  the 
earth,  and  incapable  of  seeking  an  end  to  my  woes ! 
But  my  hour  is  not  yet  come:  I  feel  it  is  not.  O 
Wilhelm,  how  willingly  could  I  abandon  my  existence 
to  ride  the  whirlwind,  or  to  embrace  the  torrent  I  and 
then  might  not  rapture  perchance  be  the  portion  of 
this  liberated  soul  ? 

I  turned  my  sorrowful  eyes  toward  a  favourite  spot, 
where  I  was  accustomed  to  sit  with  Charlotte  beneath 
(t  willow  after  a  fatiguing  walk.     Alas  !  ^t  was  covered 
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with  water,  and  with  diflBcoIty  I  found  even  the 
meadow.  And  the  fields  around  the  hunting-lodge^ 
thought  I.  Has  our  dear  bower  been  destroyed  by 
this  unpitying  storm  ?  And  a  beam  of  past  happiness 
streamed  upon  me,  as  the  mind  of  a  captive  ia 
illumined  by  dreams  of  flocks  and  herds  and  bygone 
joys  of  home!  But  I  am  free  from  blame.  I  have 
courage  to  die  [.>  Perhaps  I  have,  —  but  I  still  sit  here, 
like  a  wretched  pauper,  who  collects  fagots,  and  begs' 
her  bread  from  door  to  door,  that  she  may  prolong  for 
a  few  days  a  miserable  existence  which  she  is  un- 
willing to  resign. 

Dbckmber  15. 

What  is  the  matter  with  me,  dear  Wilhelm  ?  I  am 
afraid  of  myself !  Is  not  my  love  for  her  of  the  purest, 
most  holy,  and  most  brotherly  nature  ?  Has  my  soul 
ever  been  sullied  by  a  single  sensual  desire  ?  but  I  will 
make  no  protestations.  And  now,  ye  nightly  visions, 
how  truly  have  those  mortals  understood  you,  who 
ascribe  your  various  contradictory  effects  to  some  in- 
vincible power !  This  night  —  I  tremble  at  the  avowal 
—  I  held  her  in  my  arms,  locked  in  a  close  embrace :  I 
pressed  her  to  my  bosom,  and  covered  with  countless 
kisses  those  dear  lips  which  murmured  in  reply  soft 
protestations  of  love.  My  sight  became  confused  by  the 
delicious  intoxication  of  her  eyes.  Heavens  !  is  it  sin- 
ful to  revel  again  in  such  happiness,  to  recall  once  more 
those  rapturous  moments  with  intense  delight  ?  Char- 
lotte !  Charlotte !  I  am  lost !  My  senses  are  l>ewildered, 
my  recollection  is  confused,  mine  eyes  are  bathed  in 
tears  —  I  am  ill ;  and  yet  I  am  well  —  I  wish  for 
nothing  —  I  have  no  desires  —  it  were  better  I  were 
gone. 

Under  the  circumstances  narrated  above,  a  determi- 
nation to  quit  this  world  had  now  taken  fixed  posses- 
sion of  Werther's  soul.     Since  Charlotte's  return,  this 
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'  thought  had  been  the  final  object  of  all  his  hopes  and 
wishes;  but  he  had  resolved  that  such  a  step  should 
not  be  taken  with  precipitation,  but  with  calmness  and 
tranquillity,  and  with  the  most  perfect  deliberation. 

His  troubles  and  internal  struggles  may  be  under- 
stood from  the  following  fragment,  which  was  found, 
without  any  date,  amongst  his  papers,  and  appears  to 
have  formed  the  beginning  of  a  letter  to  Wilhelm. 

"  Her  presence,  her  fate,  her  sympathy  for  me,  have 
power  still  to  extract  tears  from  my  withered  brain. 

"  One  lifts  up  the  curtain,  and  passes  to  the  other 
side,  —  that  is  all!  And  why  all  these  doubts  and 
delays  ?  Because  we  know  not  what  is  behind  — 
because  there  is  no  returning  —  and  because  our 
mind  infers  that  all  is  darkness  and  confusion,  where 
we  have  nothing  but  uncertainty." 

His  appearance  at  length  became  quite  altered  by 
the  effect  of  his  melancholy  thoughts ;  and  his  resolu- 
tion was  now  finally  and  irrevocably  taken,  of  which 
the  following  ambiguous  letter,  which  he  addressed 
to  his  friend,  may  appear  to  afford  some  proof. 

December  20. 
I  am  grateful  to  your  love,  Wilhelm,  for  having 
repeated  your  advice  so  seasonably.  Yes,  you  are 
right:  it  is  undoubtedly  better  that  I  should  depart. 
But  I  do  not  entirely  approve  your  scheme  of  return- 
ing at  once  to  your  neighbourhood ;  at  least,  I  should 
like  to  make  a  little  excursion  on  the  way,  particularly 
as  we  may  now  expect  a  continued  frost,  and  conse- 
quently good  roads.  I  am  much  pleased  with  your 
intention  of  coming  to  fetch  me;  only  delay  your 
journey  for  a  fortnight,  and  wait  for  another  letter 
from  me.  One  should  gather  nothing  before  it  is 
ripe,  and  a  fortnight  sooner  or  later  makes  a  great 
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difference.  Entreat  my  mother  to  pray  for  her  son, 
and  tell  her  I  beg  her  pardon  for  all  the  unhappiness 
I  have  occasioned  her.  It  has  ever  been  my  fate  to 
give  pain  to  those  whose  happiness  I  should  have  pro- 
moted. Adieu,  my  dearest  friend.  May  every  blesa- 
ing  of  Heaven  attend  you !     Farewell 

We  find  it  difficult  to  express  the  emotions  with 
which  Charlotte's  soul  was  agitated  during  the  whole 
of  this  time,  whether  in  relation  to  her  husband  or 
to  her  unfortunate  friend;  although  we  are  enabled, 
by  our  knowledge  of  her  character,  to  understand  their 
nature. 

It  is  certain  that  she  had  formed  a  determination, 
by  every  means  in  her  power  to  keep  Werther  at  a 
distance ;  and,  if  she  hesitated  in  her  decision,  it  was 
from  a  sincere  feeling  of  friendly  pity,  knowing  how 
much  it  would  cost  him,  —  indeed,  that  he  would  find 
it  almost  impossible  to  comply  with  her  wishes.  But 
various  causes  now  urged  her  to  be  firm.  Her  husband 
preserved  a  strict  silence  about  the  whole  matter ;  and 
she  never  made  it  a  subject  of  conversation,  feeUng 
bound  to  prove  to  him  by  her  conduct  that  her  senti- 
ments agreed  with  hia 

The  same  day,  which  was  the  Sunday  before  Christ- 
mas, after  Werther  had  written  the  last-mentioned 
letter  to  his  friend,  he  came  in  the  evening  to  Char- 
lotte's house,  and  found  her  alone.  She  was  busy  pre- 
paring some  little  gifts  for  her  brothers  and  sisters, 
which  were  to  be  distributed  to  them  on  Christmas 
Day.  He  b^an  talking  of  the  delight  of  the  children, 
and  of  that  age  when  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
Christmas-tree,  decorated  with  fruit  and  sweetmeats, 
and  lighted  up  with  wax  candles,  causes  such  trans- 
ports of  joy.  "You  shall  have  a  gift  too,  if  you 
behave  well,"  said  Charlotte,  hiding  her  embarrassment 
under  a  sweet  smile.     "  And  what  do  you  call  behav- 
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^y  ing  well  ?    What  should  I  do,  what  can  I  do,  my  dear 

Charlotte  ? "  said  ha  ''  Thursday  night/'  she  answered, 
'<  is  Christmas  Eve.  The  children  are  all  to  be  here, 
and  my  father  too:  there  is  a  present  for  each;  do 
you  come  likewise,  but  do  not  come  before  that  time." 
Werther  started.  "  I  desire  you  will  not :  it  must  be 
so,"  she  continued.  '<  I  ask  it  of  you  as  a  favour,  for 
my  own  peace  and  tranquillity.  We  cannot  go  on  in 
this  manner  any  longer."  He  turned  away  his  face, 
walked  hastily  up  and  down  the  room,  muttering 
indistinctly,  '<  We  cannot  go  on  in  this  manner  any 
longer!"  Charlotte,  seeing  the  violent  agitation  into 
which  these  words  had  thrown  him,  endeavoured  to 
divert  his  thoughts  by  different  questions,  but  in  vain. 
"No,  Charlotte!"  he  exclaimed;  "I  will  never  see 
you  any  more ! "  "  And  why  so  ? "  she  answered. 
*<We  may  —  we  must  see  each  other  again;  only  let 
it  be  with  more  discretion.  Oh !  why  were  you  born 
/  with  that  excessive,  that  ungovernable  passion  for 
everything  that  is  dear  to  you  ? "  Then,  taking  his 
hand,  she  said,  "  I  entreat  of  you  to  be  more  calm : 
your  talents,  your  understanding,  your  genius,  will 
furnish  you  with  a  thousand  resources.  Be  a  man, 
and  conquer  an  unhappy  attachment  toward  a  creature 
who  can  do  nothing  but  pity  you."  He  bit  his  lips, 
and  looked  at  her  with  a  gloomy  countenance.  She 
continued  to  hold  his  hand.  "Grant  me  but  a 
moment's  patience,  Werther,"  she  said.  "Do  you 
not  see  that  you  are  deceiving  yourself,  that  you  are 
seeking  your  own  destruction?  Why  must  you  love 
me,  me  only,  who  belong  to  another  ?  I  fear,  I  much 
fear,  that  it  is  only  the  impossibihty  of  possessing  me 
which  makes  your  desire  for  me  so  strong."  He  drew 
back  his  hand,  whilst  he  surveyed  her  with  a  wild  and 
angry  look.  "Tis  well!"  he  exclaimed,  "'tis  very 
well !  Did  not  Albert  furnish  you  with  this  reflec- 
tion ?     It  i3  profound,  a  very  profound  remark."     "  A 
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reflection  that  any  one  might  easily  make,"  she 
answned ;  ^  and  is  there  not  a  woman  in  the  whole 
world  who  is  at  liberty,  and  has  the  power  to  make 
yon  happy  ?  Conquer  yourself :  look  for  such  a  being, 
and  beOeye  me  when  I  say  that  you  will  certainly  find 
her.  I  have  long  felt  for  you,  and  for  us  all:  you 
have  confined  yourself  too  long  within  the  limits  of  too 
narrow  a  circle.  Ckmquer  yourself;  make  an  effort: 
a  short  journey  will  be  of  service  to  you.  Seek  and 
find  an  object  worthy  of  your  love ;  then  return  hither, 
and  let  us  eu  joy  together  all  the  happiness  of  the  most 
perfect  friendship.'' 

''This  speech,"  replied  Werther  with  a  cold  smile, 
'this  speech  should  be  printed,  for  the  benefit  of  all 
teachersw  My  dear  Charlotte,  allow  me  but  a  short 
time  longer,  and  all  will  be  welL"  ''But  however, 
Werther,"  she  added,  "do  not  come  again  before 
Christmaa"  He  was  about  to  make  some  answer, 
when  Albert  came  in.  They  saluted  each  other  coldly, 
and  with  mutual  embarrassment  paced  up  and  down 
the  room.  Werther  made  some  common  remarks; 
Albert  did  the  same,  and  their  conversation  soon 
dropped.  Albert  asked  his  wife  about  some  house- 
hold matters ;  and,  findiug  that  his  commissions  were 
not  executed,  he  used  some  expressions  which,  to 
Werther's  ear,  savoured  of  extreme  harshness.  He 
wished  to  go,  but  had  not  power  to  move ;  and  in  this 
situation  he  remained  till  eight  o'clock,  his  uneasiness 
and  discontent  continually  increasing.  At  length  the 
cloth  was  laid  for  supper,  and  he  took  up  his  bat  and 
stick.  Albert  invited  him  to  remain;  but  Werther, 
fancying  that  he  was  merely  paying  a  formal  compli- 
ment, thanked  him  coldly,  and  left  the  house. 

Werther  returned  home,  took  the  candle  from  his 
servant,  and  retired  to  his  room  alona  He  talked  for 
some  time  with  great  earnestness  to  himself,  wept 
aloud,  walked  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  through 
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his  chamber;  till  at  length,  without  undressing,  he 
threw  himself  on  the  bed,  where  he  was  found  by  his 
servant  at  eleven  o'clock,  when  the  latter  ventured  to 
enter  the  room,  and  take  off  his  boots.  Werther  did 
not  prevent  him,  but  forbade  him  to  come  in  the  morn- 
ing till  he  should  ring. 
/  On  Monday  morning,  the  21st  of  December,  he 
^  wrote  to  Charlotte  the  following  letter,  which  was 
found,  sealed,  on  his  bureau  after  his  death,  and  was 
given  to  her.  I  shall  insert  it  in  fragments;  as  it 
appears,  from  several  circumstances,  to  have  been 
written  in  that  manner. 

"  It  is  all  over,  Charlotte :  I  am  resolved  to  die ! 
I  make  this  declaration  deliberately  and  coolly,  with- 
^  out  any  romantic  passion,  on  this  morning  of  the  day 

when  I  am  to  see  you  for  the  last  time.  At  the 
moment  you  read  these  lines,  0  best  of  women,  the 
cold  grave  will  hold  the  inanimate  remains  of  that 
restless  and  unhappy  being  who,  in  the  last  moments 
of  his  existence,  knew  no  pleasure  so  great  as  that 
of  conversing  with  you!  I  have  passed  a  dreadful 
night  —  or  rather,  let  me  say,  a  propitious  one;  for 
it  has  given  me  resolution,  it  has  fixed  my  purpose. 
I  am  resolved  to  die.  When  I  tore  myself  from  you 
yesterday,  my  senses  were  in  tumult  and  disorder ;  my 
heart  was  oppressed,  hope  and  pleasure  had  fled  from 
me  for  ever,  and  a  petrifying  cold  had  seized  my 
wretched  being.  I  could  scarcely  reach  my  room. 
I  threw  myself  on  my  knees;  and  Heaven,  for  the 
last  time,  granted  me  the  consolation  of  shedding 
tears.  A  thousand  ideas,  a  thousand  schemes,  arose 
within  my  soul;  till  at  length  one  last,  fixed,  final 
thought  took  possession  of  my  heart.  It  was  to  die. 
I  lay  down  to  rest ;  and  in  the  morning,  in  the  quiet 
hour  of  awakening,  the  same  determination  was  upon 
me.     To  die !     It  is  not  despair :  it  is  conviction  that 
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I  have  filled  up  the  measare  of  my  soffemigSy  that  I 
have  reached  my  appointed  term,  and  must  sacrifice 
myself  for  thee.  Yes,  Charlotte,  why  should  I  not 
avow  it?  One  of  us  three  must  die:  it  shall  be 
Werther.  O  beloved  Charlotte!  this  heart,  ezdted 
by  rage  and  fury,  has  often  conceived  the  horrid  idea 
of  murdering  your  husband  —  you  —  myself!  The 
lot  is  cast  at  length.  And  in  the  bright,  quiet  even- 
ings of  summer,  when  you  sometimes  wander  toward 
the  mountains,  let  your  thoughts  then  turn  to  me: 
recollect  how  often  you  have  watched  me  coming  to 
meet  you  from  the  valley ;  then  bend  your  eyes  upon 
the  churchyard  which  contains  my  grave,  and,  by  the 
light  of  the  setting  sun,  mark  how  the  evening  breeze 
waves  the  tall  grass  which  grows  above  my  tomb.  I 
was  calm  when  I  began  this  letter,  but  the  recollec- 
tion of  these  scenes  makes  me  weep  like  a  child." 

About  ten  in  the  morning,  Werther  called  his  ser- 
vant, and,  whilst  he  was  dressing,  told  him  that  in 
a  few  days  he  intended  to  set  out  upon  a  journey,  and 
bade  him  therefore  lay  his  clothes  in  order,  and  prepare 
them  for  packing  up,  call  in  all  his  accounts,  fetch 
home  the  books  he  had  lent,  and  give  two  months' 
pay  to  the  poor  dependants  who  were  accustomed  to 
receive  from  him  a  weekly  allowance. 

He  breakfasted  in  his  room,  and  then  mounted  his 
horse,  and  went  to  visit  the  steward,  who,  however, 
was  not  at  home.  He  walked  pensively  in  the  garden, 
and  seemed  anxious  to  renew  all  the  ideas  that  were 
most  painful  to  him. 

The  children  did  not  suffer  him  to  remain  alone 
long.  They  followed  him,  skipping  and  dancing  before 
him,  and  told  him,  that  after  to-morrow  —  and  to- 
morrow—  and  one  day  more,  they  were  to  receive 
their  Christmas  gift  from  Charlotte;  and  they  then 
recounted  all  the  wonders  of  which  they  had  formed 
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ideas  in  their  child  imaginations.  "  To-morrow  —  and 
to-morrow"  said  he,  "and  one  day  more!"  And  he 
kissed  them  tenderly.  He  was  going ;  but  the  younger 
boy  stopped  him,  to  whisper  something  in  his  ear. 
He  told  him  that  his  elder  brothers  had  written  splen- 
did New- Year's  wishes  —  so  large !  —  one  for  papa,  and 
another  for  Albert  and  Charlotte,  and  one  for  Werther ; 
and  they  were  to  be  presented  early  in  the  morning, 
on  New  Year's  Day.  This  quite  overcame  him.  He 
made  each  of  the  children  a  present,  mounted  his 
horse,  left  his  comphments  for  papa  and  mamma,  and, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  rode  away  from  the  place. 

He  returned  home  about  five  o'clock,  ordered  his  ser- 
vant to  keep  up  his  fire,  desired  him  to  pack  his  books 
and  linen  at  the  bottom  of  the  trunk,  and  to  place  his 
coats  at  the  top.  He  then  appears  to  have  made  the 
following  addition  to  the  letter  addressed  to  Charlotte : 

**  You  do  not  expect  me.  You  think  I  will  obey 
you,  and  not  visit  you  again  till  Christmas  Eve.  O 
Charlotte,  to-day  or  never  1  On  Christmas  Eve  you 
will  hold  this  paper  in  your  hand ;  you  will  tremible, 
and  moisten  it  with  your  teara  I  will  —  I  must ! 
Oh,  how  happy  I  feel  to  be  determined!" 

In  the  meantime,  Charlotte  was  in  a  pitiable  state 
of  mind.  After  her  last  conversation  with  Werther, 
she  found  how  painful  to  herself  it  would  be  to  decline 
his  visits,  and  knew  how  severely  he  would  suffer 
from  their  separation. 

She  had,  in  conversation  with  Albert,  mentioned 
casually  that  Werther  would  not  return  before  Christ- 
mas Eve;  and  soon  afterward  Albert  went  on  horse- 
back to  see  a  person  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  whom 
he  had  to  transact  some  business  which  would  detain 
him  all  night. 

Charlotte  was  sitting  alone.     None  of  her  family 
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were  near,  and  she  gave  herself  up  to  the  reflections 
that  silently  took  possession  of  her  mind.  She  was 
for  ever  united  to  a  husband  whose  love  and  fidelity 
she  had  proved,  to  whom  she  was  heartily  devoted, 
and  who  seemed  to  be  a  special  gift  from  Heaven  to 
ensure  her  happiness.  On  the  other  hand,  Werther 
had  become  dear  to  her.  There  was  a  cordial  unanim- 
ity of  sentiment  between  them  from  the  very  first  hour 
of  their  acquaintance,  and  their  long  association  and 
repeated  interviews  had  made  an  indelible  impression 
upon  her  heart.  She  had  been  accustomed  to  com^ 
municate  to  him  every  thought  and  feeling  which 
interested  her,  and  his  absence  threatened  to  open  a 
void  in  her  existence  which  it  might  be  impossible  to 
fill.  How  heartily  she  wished  that  she  might  change 
him  into  her  brother,  —  that  she  could  induce  him  to 
marry  one  of  her  own  friends,  or  could  reestablish  his 
intimacy  with  Albert. 

She  passed  all  her  intimate  friends  in  review  before 
her  mind,  but  found  something  objectionable  in  each, 
and  could  decide  upon  none  to  whom  she  would  con- 
sent to  give  hiuL 

Amid  all  these  considerations  she  felt  deeply  but 
indistinctly  that  her  own  real  but  une.vpressed  wish 
was  to  retain  him  for  herself,  and  her  pure  and  amiable 
heart  felt  from  this  thought  a  sense  of  oppression 
which  seemed  to  forbid  a  prospect  of  happiness.  She 
was  wretched:  a  dark  cloud  obscured  her  mental 
vision. 

It  was  now  half-past  six  o'clock,  and  she  heard 
Werther's  step  on  the  stairs.  She  at  once  recognised 
his  voice,  as  he  inquired  if  she  were  at  home.  Her 
heart  beat  audibly  —  we  could  almost  say  for  the  first 
time  —  at  his  arrival  It  was  too  late  to  deny  herself ; 
and,  as  he  entered,  she  exclaimed,  with  a  sort  of  ill- 
concealed  confusion,  "  You  have  not  kept  your  word  ! " 
"  I  promised  nothing,"  he  answered.     "  But  you  should 


should  n^iaaiii  in  the  adj^^iniiij 
her   iiiiiid.      Werthur,  lueairA  . 
up  aud  duwu.     She  weut  tu  li; 
not  to  retire.     She  then  collci  \ 
sat  down  quietly  at  Wertlier's 
his  usual  place  on  the  sofa. 

"  Have  you  brought  nothing  i 
He  had  nothing.     "There   in 
tinned,  "you  will  find  your  nv. 
of  the  songs  of  Ossian.     I  hu\ 
I  have  still  hoped  to  hear  y 
some  time  past,  I  have  not   ' 
such  a  wish."   He  smiled,  and 
which  he  took  with  a  slind<: 
with  eyes  full  of  tears,  he  hi-i:: 

"  Star  of  descending  ni^lii 
west!  thou  liftest  thy  unshi- 
thy  steps  are  stately  on  th 
behold   in   the   plain?     Th< 
The  murmur  of  the  torrent  • 
waves  cUmb  the  distant  i< 
are  on  their  feeble  wings :  \ 
on  the  field.     What  dost  th 
thou  dost  smile  and  deiiiii: 
joy  around  thee:  they  bntl  * 
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"AbcI  it  does  arise  in  its  strength!  I  behold  my 
departed  frienda  Their  gathering  is  on  Lora,  as  in 
the  days  of  other  years.  Fingal  comes  like  a  watery 
column  of  mist!  his  heroes  are  around:  and  see  the 
bards  of  song,  gray-haired  XJllin !  stately  Ryno !  Alpin 
with  the  tuneful  voice !  the  soft  complaint  of  Minona ! 
How  are  ye  changed,  my  friends,  since  the  days  of 
Selma's  feast !  when  we  contended,  like  gales  of  spring 
as  they  fly  along  the  hill,  and  bend  by  turns  the 
feebly  whistling  grass. 

**  Minona  came  forth  in  her  beauty,  with  downcast 
look  and  tearful  eye.  Her  hair  was  flying  slowly  with 
the  blast  that  rushed  unfrequent  from  the  hilL  The 
souls  of  the  heroes  were  sad  when  she  raised  the  tune- 
ful voice.  Oft  had  they  seen  the  grave  of  Salgar,  the 
dark  dwelling  of  white-bosomed  Colma.  Colma  left 
alone  on  the  hill  with  all  her  voice  of  song !  Salgar 
promised  to  come!  but  the  night  descended  around. 
Hear  the  voice  of  Colma,  when  she  sat  alone  on  the 
hill! 

"  Colma.  It  is  night :  I  am  alone,  forlorn  on  the 
hill  of  storms.  The  wind  is  heard  on  the  mountain. 
The  torrent  is  howling  down  the  rock.  No  hut  receives 
me  from  the  rain :  forlorn  on  the  hill  of  winds ! 

"  Rise  moon  !  from  behind  thy  clouds.  Stars  of  the 
night,  arise !  Lead  me,  some  light,  to  the  place  where 
my  love  rests  from  the  chase  alone!  His  bow  near 
him  unstrung,  his  dogs  panting  around  him !  But 
here  I  must  sit  alone  by  the  rock  of  the  mossy  stream. 
The  stream  and  the  wind  roar  aloud.  I  hear  not  the 
voice  of  my  love!  Why  delays  my  Salgar;  why 
the  qhief  of  the  hill  his  promise?  Here  is  the  rock 
and  here  the  tree !  here  is  the  roaring  stream  !  Thou 
didst  promise  with  night  to  be  here.  Ah !  whither  is 
my  Salgar  gone?  With  thee  I  would  fly  from  my 
Either,  with  thee  from  my  brother  of  pride.  Our  race 
have  long  been  foes :  we  are  not  foes,  O  Salgar ! 
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storm.  Thy  sword  in  battle  as  lightning  in  the  field. 
Thy  voice  was  a  stream  after  rain,  like  thunder  on  dis- 
tant hills.  Many  fell  by  thy  arm :  they  were  con- 
sumed in  the  flames  of  thy  wrath.  But  when  thou 
didst  return  from  war,  how  peaceful  was  thy  brow. 
Thy  face  was  like  the  sun  after  rain  :  like  the  moon  in 
the  silence  of  night:  calm  as  the  breast  of  the  lake 
when  the  loud  wind  is  laid. 

"Narrow  is  thy  dwelling  now!  dark  the  place  of 
thine  abode !  With  three  steps  I  compass  thy  grave, 
O  thou  who  wast  so  great  before  !  Four  stones^  with 
their  heads  of  moss,  are  the  only  memorial  of  thee.  A 
tree  with  scarce  a  leaf,  long  grass  which  whistles  in 
the  wind,  mark  to  the  hunter's  eye  the  grave  of  the 
mighty  Morar.  Morar !  thou  art  low  indeed.  Thou 
hast  no  mother  to  mourn  thee,  no  maid  with  her  tears 
of  lova  Dead  is  she  that  brought  thee  forth.  Fallen 
is  the  daughter  of  Morglan. 

"  Who  on  his  staff  is  this  ?  Who  is  this  whose  head 
is  white  with  age,  whose  eyes  are  red  with  tears,  who 
quakes  at  every  step  ?  It  is  thy  father,  O  Morar !  the 
father  of  no  son  but  thee.  He  heard  of  thy  fame  in 
war,  he  heard  of  foes  dispersed.  He  lieard  of  Morar's 
renown,  why  did  he  not  hear  of  his  wound  ?  Weep, 
thou  father  of  Morar !  Weep,  but  thy  son  heareth 
thee  not.  Deep  is  the  sleep  of  the  dead,  —  low  their 
pillow  of  dust.  No  more  shall  he  hear  thy  voice,  — 
no  more  awake  at  thy  call.  When  shall  it  be  morn 
in  the  grave,  to  bid  the  slumberer  awake  ?  Farewell, 
thou  bravest  of  men !  thou  conqueror  in  the  field ! 
but  the  field  shall  see  thee  no  more,  nor  the  dark 
wood  be  hghtened  with  the  splendour  of  thy  steeL 
Thou  has  left  no  son.  The  song  shall  preserve  thy 
name.  Future  times  shall  hear  of  thee  —  they  shall 
hear  of  the  fallen  Morar ! 

"  The  grief  of  all  arose,  but  most  'the  bursting  sigh 
of  Armin.      He  remembers  the  death  of  his  son,  who 
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fen  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  Carmor  was  near  the  hero, 
the  chief  of  the  echoing  GralmaL  Why  bnrst  the  sigh 
of  Armin  ?  he  said.  Is  there  a  cause  to  mourn  ?  The 
song  comes  with  its  music  to  melt  and  please  the  souL 
It  is  like  soft  mist  that,  rising  from  a  lake,  pours  on 
the  silent  vale ;  the  green  flowers  are  filled  with  dew, 
but  the  sun  returns  in  his  strength,  and  the  mist  is 
gone.  Why  art  thou  sad,  O  Armin,  chief  of  sea-sur- 
rounded Grorma  ? 

**  Sad  I  am !  nor  small  is  my  cause  of  woe !  Carmor, 
thou  hast  lost  no  son ;  thou  hast  lost  no  daughter  of 
beauty.  Colgar  the  valiant  lives,  and  Annira,  fairest 
maid.  The  boughs  of  thy  house  ascend,  O  Carmor! 
but  Armin  is  the  last  of  his  raca  Dark  is  thy  bed,  O 
Daura !  deep  thy  sleep  in  the  tomb  !  When  shalt  thou 
wake  with  thy  songs  ?  —  with  all  thy  voice  of  music  ? 

''Arise,  winds  of  autumn,  arise:  blow  along  the 
heath.  Streams  of  the  mountains,  roar ;  roar,  tempests 
in  the  groves  of  my  oaks!  Walk  through  broken 
clouds,  O  moon!  show  thy  pale  face  at  intervals; 
bring  to  my  mind  the  niglit  when  all  my  children  fell, 
when  Arindal  the  mighty  fell  —  when  Daura  the  lovely 
failed.  Daura,  my  daughter,  thou  wert  fair,  fair  as  the 
moon  on  Fura,  white  as  the  driven  snow,  sweet  as  the 
breathing  gale.  Arindal,  thy  bow  was  strong,  thy  spear 
was  swift  on  the  field,  thy  look  was  like  mist  on  the 
wave,  thy  shield  a  red  cloud  in  a  storm  !  Armar,  re- 
nowned in  war,  came  and  sought  Daura's  love.  He 
was  not  long  refused:  fair  was  the  hope  of  their 
friends. 

"  Erath,  son  of  Odgal,  repined  :  his  brother  had  been 
slain  by  Armar.  He  came  disguised  like  a  son  of  the 
sea :  bdr  was  his  cliff  on  the  wave,  white  his  locks  of 
age,  calm  his  serious  brow.  Fairest  of  women,  he  sail 
lovely  daughter  at  Armin !  a  rock  not  distant  in  th^ 
sea  bears  a  tree  on  its  side ;  red  shines  the  fruit  afar. 
There  Armar  waits  for  Daura.     I  come  to  carry  his 
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love!  she  went  —  she  called  on  Armar.  Nought  an- 
swered, but  the  son  of  the  rock.  Armar,  my  love,  my 
love  I  why  tormentest  thou  me  with  fear  ?  Hear,  son  dt 
Arnart,  hear !  it  is  Daura  who  calleth  thea  Erath,  the 
traitor,  fled  laughing  to  the  land.  She  lifted  up  her 
voice  —  she  called  for  her  brother  and  her  ftither. 
Arindal !  Armin  !  none  to  relieve  you,  Daura. 

<*  Her  voice  came  over  the  sea.  Arindal,  my  son,  de- 
scended from  the  hill,  rough  in  the  spoils  of  the  chasa 

His  arrows  rattled  by  his  side ;  his  bow  vras  in  his 
hand,  five  dark-gray  dogs  attended  his  steps.  He  saw 
fierce  Erath  on  the  shore ;  he  seized  and  bound  him  to 
an  oak.  Thick  wind  the  thongs  of  the  hide  around  his 
limbs ;  he  loads  the  winds  with  his  groan&  Arindal 
ascends  the  deep  in  his  boat  to  bring  Daura  to  land. 
Armar  came  in  his  wrath,  and  let  fly  the  gray-feathered 
shaft.  It  sung,  it  sunk  in  thy  heart,  O  Arindal,  my 
son !  for  Erath  the  traitor  thou  diest  The  oar  is 
stopped  at  once :  he  panted  on  the  rock,  and  expired. 
What  is  thy  grief,  0  Daura,  when  round  thy  feet  is 
poured  thy  brother's  blood.  The  boat  is  broken  in 
twain.  Armar  plunges  into  the  sea  to  rescue  his 
Daura,  or  die.  Sudden  a  blast  from  a  hill  came  over 
the  waves ;  he  sank,  and  he  rose  no  more. 

"  Alone,  on  the  sea-beat  rock,  my  daughter  was  heard 
to  complain  ;  frequent  and  loud  were  her  cries.  What 
could  her  father  do  ?  All  night  I  stood  on  the  shore : 
I  saw  her  by  the  faint  beam  of  the  moon.  All  night  I 
heard  her  crias.  Loud  was  the  wind;  the  rain  beat 
hard  on  the  hill.  Before  morning  appeared,  her  voice 
was  weak ;  it  died  away  like  the  evening  breeze  among 
the  grass  of  the  rocks.  Spent  with  grief,  she  expired, 
and  left  thee,  Armin,  alone.  Gone  is  my  strength  in 
war,  fallen  my  pride  among  women.  When  the  storms 
aloft  arise,  when  the  north  lifts  the  wave  on  high, 
I  sit  by  the  sounding  shore,  and  look  on  the  fatal 
rock. 
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*  Often  by  the  setting  moon  I  see  the  ghosts  of  my 
children ;  half  viewless  they  walk  in  monmfol  confer- 
ence together." 

A  torrent  of  tears  which  streamed  from  Charlotte's 
eyes  and  gave  relief  to  her  bursting  heart,  stopped  Wer- 
iher^s  recitation.  He  threw  down  the  book,  seized  her 
hand,  and  wept  bitterly.  Charlotte  leaned  upon  her 
hand,  and  buried  her  face  in  her  handkerchief:  the 
agitation  of  both  was  excessive.  They  felt  that  their 
own  fote  was  pictured  in  the  misfortunes  of  Ossian's 
heroes,  —  they  felt  this  together,  and  their  tears  re- 
doubled. Werther  supported  his  forehead  on  Charlotte's 
arm :  she  trembled,  she  wished  to  be  gone ;  but  sorrow 
and  sympathy  lay  like  a  leaden  weight  upon  her  souL 
She  recovered  herself  shortly,  and  begged  Werther, 
with  broken  sobs,  to  leave  her,  —  implored  him  with 
the  utmost  earnestness  to  comply  with  her  request 
He  trembled ;  his  heart  was  ready  to  burst :  then,  tak- 
ing up  the  book  again,  he  recommenced  reading,  in  a 
voice  broken  by  sobs. 

"  Why  dost  thou  waken  me,  O  spring  ?  Thy  voice 
woos  me,  exclaiming,  I  refresh  thee  with  heavenly 
dews;  but  the  time  of  my  decay  is  approaching,  the 
storm  is  nigh  that  shall  wither  my  leaves.  To-morrow 
the  traveller  shall  come,  —  he  shall  come,  who  beheld 
me  in  beauty:  his  eye  shall  seek  me  in  the  field 
around,  but  he  shall  not  find  me.'* 

The  whole  force  of  these  words  fell  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate Werther.  Full  of  despair,  he  threw  himself  at 
Charlotte's  feet,  seized  her  hands,  and  pressed  them  to 
his  eyes  and  to  his  forehead.  An  apprehension  of  his 
fatal  project  now  struck  her  for  the  first  time.  Her 
senses  were  bewildered:  she  held  his  hands,  pressed 
them  to  her  bosom ;  and,  leaning  toward  him  with 
emotions  of  the  tenderest  pity,  her  warm  cheek 
touched  his.  They  lost  sight  of  everything.  The 
world  disappeared  from  their  eyes.     He  clasped  her 
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in  his  arms,  strained  her  to  his  bosom,  and  covered  her 
trembUng  Ups  with  passionate  kisses.  "Wertherf 
she  cried  with  a  faint  voice,  turning  herself  away; 
"  Werther ! "  and,  with  a  feeble  hand,  she  pushed  him 
from  her.  At  length,  with  the  firm  voice  of  virtue, 
she  exclaimed,  "Werther!"  He  resisted  not,  but, 
tearing  himself  from  her  arms,  fell  on  his  knees  be- 
fore her.  Charlotte  rose,  and,  with  disordered  grief,  in 
mingled  tones  of  love  and  resentment,  she  exclaimed, 
"It  is  the  last  time,  Werther  I  You  shall  never  see 
me  any  more!"  Then,  casting  one  last,  tender  look 
upon  her  unfortunate  lover,  she  rushed  into  the  adjoin- 
ing room,  and  locked  the  door.  Werther  held  out  his 
arms,  but  did  not  dare  to  detain  her.  He  continued 
on  the  ground,  with  his  head  resting  on  the  sofa,  for 
half  an  hour,  till  he  heard  a  noise  which  brought  him 
to  his  senses.  The  servant  entered.  He  then  walked 
up  and  down  the  room ;  and,  when  he  was  again  left 
alone,  he  went  to  Charlotte's  door,  and,  in  a  low  voice, 
said,  "  Charlotte,  Charlotte !  but  one  word  more,  one 
last  adieu ! "  She  returned  no  answer.  He  stopped, 
and  listened  and  entreated ;  but  all  was  silent.  At 
length  he  tore  himself  from  the  place,  crying,  "  Adieu, 
Charlotte,  adieu  for  ever !  " 

Werther  ran  to  the  gate  of  the  town.  The  guards, 
who  knew  him,  let  him  pass  in  silence.  The  night 
was  dark  and  stormy,  —  it  rained  and  snowed.  He 
reached  his  own  door  about  eleven.  His  servant, 
although  seeing  him  enter  the  house  without  his  hat, 
did  not  venture  to  say  anything ;  and,  as  he  undressed 
his  master,  he  found  that  his  clothes  were  wet.  His 
hat  was  afterward  found  on  the  point  of  a  rock  over- 
hanging the  valley ;  and  it  is  inconceivable  how  he 
could  have  climbed  to  the  summit  on  such  a  dark, 
tempestuous  night  without  losing  his  life. 

He  retired  to  bed,  and  slept  to  a  late  hour.  The 
next  morning  his  servant,  upon  being  called  to  bring 
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his  coffee,  found  him  writing.  He  was  adding,  to 
Charlotte,  what  we  here  annex. 

**  For  the  last,  last  time  I  open  these  ejrea    Alas !  y 

they  will  behold  the  sun  no  more.  It  is  covered  by  a 
thick,  impenetrable  cloud  Tes,  Nature!  put  on 
mourning :  your  child,  your  friend,  your  lover,  draws 
near  his  end!  This  thought,  Charlotte,  is  without 
parallel;  and  yet  it  seems  like  a  mysterious  dream 
when  I  repeat  —  this  is  my  last  day!  The  last! 
Charlotte,  no  word  can  adequately  express  this 
thought  The  last!  To^lay  I  stand  erect  in  all 
my  strength  —  to-morrow,  cold  and  stark,  I  shall  lie 
extended  upon  the  ground.  To  die !  What  is  death  ? 
We  do  but  dream  in  our  discourse  upon  it.  I  have 
seen  many  human  beings  die ;  but,  so  straitened  is  our 
feeble  nature,  we  have  no  clear  conception  of  the 
b^inning  or  the  end  of  our  existence.  At  this  mo- 
ment I  am  my  own  —  or  rather  I  am  thine,  thine,  my 
adored !  —  and  the  next  w^e  are  parted,  severed  —  per- 
haps for  ever !  No,  Charlotte,  no !  How  can  I,  how 
can  you,  be  annihilated?  We  exist  What  is  anni- 
hilation ?  A  mere  word,  an  unmeaning  sound  that 
fixes  no  impression  on  the  mind.  Dead,  Charlotte! 
laid  in  the  cold  earth,  in  the  dark  and  narrow  grave ! 
I  had  a  friend  once  who  was  everything  to  me  in 
early  youth.  She  died.  I  followed  her  hearse;  I 
stood  by  her  grave  when  the  coffin  was  lowered ;  and 
when  I  heard  the  creaking  of  the  cords  as  they  were 
loosened  and  drawn  up,  when  the  first  shovelful  of 
earth  was  thrown  in,  and  the  coffin  returned  a  hoUow 
sound,  which  grew  fainter  and  fainter  till  all  was  com- 
pletely covered  over,  I  threw  myself  on  the  ground; 
my  heart  was  smitten,  grieved,  shattered,  rent  —  but  I 
neither  knew  what  bad  happened,  nor  what  was  to 
happen  to  me.  Death !  the  grave !  I  understand  not 
the  worda  —  Forgive,  oh,  forgive  me  !    Yesterday  —  ah. 
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that  day  should  have  been  the  last  of  my  life  i  Thou 
angel!  —  for  the  first  —  first  time  in  my  existence, 
I  felt  rapture  glow  within  my  inmost  souL  She  loves, 
she  loves  met  Still  bums  upon  my  lips  the  sacred 
fire  they  received  from  thina  New  torrents  of  delight 
overwhelm  my  soul.     Forgive  me,  oh,  forgive  I 

"  I  knew  that  I  was  dear  to  you ;  I  saw  it  in  your 
first  entrancing  look,  knew  it  by  the  first  pressure  of 
your  hand ;  but  when  I  was  absent  from  you,  when  I 
saw  Albert  at  your  side,  my  doubts  and  fears  returned. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  flowers  you  sent  me,  when, 
at  that  crowded  assembly,  you  could  neither  speak  nor 
extend  your  hand  to  me  ?  Half  the  night  I  was  on 
my  knees  before  those  flowers,  and  I  regarded  them  as 
the  pledges  of  your  love ;  but  those  impressions  grew 
fainter,  and  were  at  length  effaced. 

"  Everything  passes  away ;  but  a  whole  eternity  could 
not  extinguish  the  living  flame  which  was  yesterday 
kindled  by  your  lips,  and  which  now  bums  within  me. 
She  loves  me !  These  arms  have  encircled  her  waist, 
these  lips  have  trembled  upon  hers.  She  is  mine! 
Yes,  Charlotte,  you  are  mine  for  ever! 

"  And  what  do  they  mean  by  saying  Albert  is  your 
husband  ?  He  may  be  so  for  this  world ;  and  in  this 
world  it  is  a  sin  to  love  you,  to  wish  to  tear  you  from 
his  embrace.  Yes,  it  is  a  crime ;  and  I  suffer  the  pun- 
ishment, but  I  have  enjoyed  the  full  delight  of  my  sin. 
I  have  inhaled  a  balm  that  has  revived  my  souL 
From  this  hour  you  are 'mine;  yes,  Charlotte,  you  are 
mine !  I  go  before  you.  I  go  to  my  Father  and  to 
your  Father.  I  will  pour  out  my  sorrows  before  him, 
and  be  will  give  nie  comfort  till  you  arrive.  Then 
will  I  fly  to  meet  you.  I  will  claim  you,  and  remain 
in  your  eternal  embrace,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Almighty. 

"  I  do  not  dream,  I  do  not  rave.  Drawing  nearer 
to  the   grave   my  perceptions  become  clearer.      We 
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shall  exist;  we  shall  see  each  other  again;  we  shall 
behold  your  mother ;  I  shall  behold  her,  and  expose  to 
her  my  inmost  heart.     Your  mother  —  your  imagel" 

About  eleven  o'clock  Werther  asked  his  servant  if 
Albert  had  r^nimed.  He  answered,  ''Yes;"  for  he 
had  seen  him  pass  on  horseback :  upon  which  Werther 
sent  him  the  following  note,  unsealed : 

"  Be  so  good  as  to  lend  me  your  pistols  for  a  journey. 
Adieu." 

Charlotte  had  slept  little  during  the  past  night.  All 
her  apprehensions  were  realised  in  a  way  that  she  could 
neither  foresee  nor  avoid.  Her  blood  was  boiling  in 
her  veins,  and  a  thousand  painful  sensations  rent  her 
pure  heart.  Was  it  the  ardcmr  of  Werther's  passionate 
embraces  that  she  felt  within  her  bosom?  Was  it 
anger  at  his  daring  ?  Was  it  the  sad  comparison  of 
her  present  condition  with  former  days  of  innocence, 
tranquillity,  and  self-confidence  ?  How  could  she  ap- 
proach her  husband,  and  confess  a  scene  which  she 
had  no  reason  to  conceal,  and  which  she  yet  felt, 
nevertheless,  unwilling  to  avow  ?  They  had  preserved 
so  long  a  silence  toward  each  other  —  and  should  she 
be  the  first  to  break  it  by  so  unexpected  a  discovery  ? 
She  feared  that  the  mere  statement  of  Werther's  visit 
would  trouble  him,  and  his  distress  would  be  height- 
ened by  her  perfect  candour.  She  wished  that  he 
could  see  her  in  her  true  Ught,  and  judge  her  without 
prejudice;  but  was  she  anxious  that  he  should  read 
her  inmost  soul  ?  On  the  other  hand,  could  she  de- 
ceive a  being  to  whom  all  her  thoughts  had  ever  been 
exposed  as  clearly  as  crystal,  and  from  whom  no  senti- 
ment had  ever  been  concealed  ?  These  reflections 
made  her  anxious  and  thoughtful  Her  mind  still 
dwelt  on   Werther,  who  was  now  lost  to  her,  but 
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whom  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  resign,  and  for 
whom  she  knew  nothing  was  left  but  despair  if  she 
should  be  lost  to  him  for  ever. 

A  recollection  of  that  mysterious  estrangement 
which  had  lately  subsisted  between  herself  and  Al- 
bert, and  which  she  could  never  thoroughly  under- 
stand, was  now  beyond  measure  painful  to  her.  Even 
the  prudent  and  the  good  have  before  now  hesitated 
to  explain  their  mutual  dififerences,  and  have  dwelt  in 
silence  upon  their  imaginary  grievances,  until  circum- 
stances have  become  so  entangled,  that  in  that  critical 
juncture,  when  a  calm  explanation  would  have  saved 
all  parties,  an  understanding  was  impossible.  And 
thus  if  domestic  confidence  had  been  earlier  estab- 
lished between  them,  if  love  and  kind  forbearance  had 
mutually  animated  and  expanded  their  hearts,  it  might 
not,  perhaps,  even  yet  have  been  too  late  to  save  our 
friend. 

But  we  must  not  forget  one  remarkable  circum- 
stauce.  We  may  observe  from  the  character  of  Wer- 
ther*s  correspondence,  that  he  had  never  affected  to 
conceal  his  anxious  desire  to  quit  this  world.  He  had 
often  discussed  the  subject  with  Albert ;  and,  between 
the  latter  and  Charlotte,  it  had  not  unfrequently 
formed  a  topic  of  conversation.  Albert  was  so  op- 
posed to  the  very  idea  of  such  an  action,  that,  with  a 
degree  of  irritation  unusual  in  him,  he  had  more  than 
once  given  Werther  to  understand  that  he  doubted  the 
seriousness  of  his  threats,  and  not  only  turned  them 
into  ridicule,  but  caused  Charlotte  to  share  his  feelings 
of  incredulity.  Her  heart  was  thus  tranquillised  when 
she  felt  disposed  to  view  the  melancholy  subject  in  a 
serious  point  of  view,  though  she  never  communicated 
to  her  husband  the  apprehensions  she  sometimes  ex- 
perienced. 

Albert,  upon  his  return,  was  received  by  Charlotte 
with  ill-concealed  embarrassment      He  ww  bilO90lf 
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oat  of  humour ;  his  busineaB  was  unfinished ;  and  he 
had  just  discovered  that  the  neighbouring  o£Bdal,  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal,  was  an  obstinate  and  narrow- 
minded  personaga  Many  things  had  occurred  to  irri- 
tate him. 

He  inquired  whether  anything  had  happened  dur- 
ing his  absence,  and  Charlotte  hastily  answered  that 
Weither  had  been  there  on  the  evening  previously.  He 
then  inquired  for  his  letters,  and  was  answered  that 
several  packages  had  been  left  in  his  study.  He  thereon 
retired,  leaving  Charlotte  alona 

The  presence  of  the  being  she  loved  and  honoured 
produced  a  new  impression  on  her  heart.  The  recol- 
lection of  his  generosity,  kindness,  and  affection  had 
calmed  her  agitation :  a  secret  impulse  prompted  her 
to  follow  him;  she  took  her  work  and  went  to  his 
study,  as  was  often  her  custom.  He  was  busily 
employed  opening  and  reading  his  letters.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  contents  of  some  were  disagreeable.  She 
asked  some  questions :  he  gave  short  answers,  and  sat 
down  to  vrrite. 

Several  hours  passed  in  this  manner,  and  Charlotte's 
feelings  became  more  and  more  melancholy.  She  felt 
the  extreme  difBculty  of  explaining  to  her  husband, 
under  any  circumstances,  the  weight  that  lay  upon 
her  heart;  and  her  depression  became  every  moment 
greater,  in  proportion  as  she  endeavoured  to  hide  her 
grief,  and  to  conceal  her  tears. 

The  arrival  of  Werther's  servant  occasioned  her  the 
greatest  embarrassment.  He  gave  Albert  a  note,  which 
the  latter  coldly  handed  to  his  wife,  saying,  at  the  same 
time,  '*  Give  him  the  pistols.  I  wish  him  a  pleasant 
journey,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  servant  These 
words  fell  upon  Charlotte  like  a  thunderstroke:  she 
rose  from  her  seat  half-fainting,  and  unconscious  of 
what  she  did.  She  walked  mechanically  toward  the 
wall,  took  down  the  pistols  with  a  trembling  hand. 
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«ir/irljr  wipd  Um;  diuC  frcmi  tikem,  and  voold  hn« 
iJkbjr<d  kiagRsr^  had  not  Alben  hitfnyd  her  iiMjfve- 
ModM  bjr  aa  inqAtaeat  look.  She  then  ddiTeted  tbe 
fitel  wuKfOim  to  the  •enraot,  without  bemg  able  to 
uUfor  %  word.  Am  flooD  as  he  had  departed,  she  f idded 
op  her  work,  and  recited  at  once  to  her  room,  her  heart 
orercome  with  the  moiC  fearful  f orebodingSL  She  antic- 
ipate some  dreadful  calamity.  She  was  at  one 
aom^mt  on  the  point  of  going  to  her  husband,  throw- 
ing herself  at  bis  feet,  and  acquainting  him  with  all 
that  had  happened  on  the  previous  evening,  that  she 
might  acknowledge  her  feult,  and  explain  h^  appre- 
hensions; then  she  saw  that  such  a  step  would  be 
useless,  as  she  would  certainly  be  unable  to  induce 
Albert  U)  visit  Werther.  Dinner  was  served;  and  a 
kind  friend  whom  she  had  persuaded  to  remain  assisted 
to  sustain  the  conversation,  which  was  carried  on  by  a 
sort  of  compulsion,  till  the  events  of  the  morning  were 
forgritton. 

Wfujii  th(3  servant  brought  the  pistols  to  Werther, 
tlui  lattor  nsrMMVod  them  with  transports  of  delight  upon 
hwiriiig  that  Charlotte  had  given  them  to  him  with  her 
own  hand,  lie  ate  some  bread,  drank  some  wine,  sent 
hiM  Hervant  to  dinner,  and  then  sat  down  to  write  as 
follows: 

"  They  have  htUMi  in  your  hands  —  you  wiped  the 
tluHt  from  tliem.  1  kiss  them  a  thousand  times  —  you 
havc^  toueluul  them.  Yes,  Heaven  favours  my  design 
—  and  you,  Cliarlotte,  provide  me  with  the  fatal  instru- 
nuMits.  It  was  my  desire  to  receive  my  death  from 
your  hands,  luid  my  wish  is  gratified.  I  have  made 
imiuiritw  of  niy  servant.  You  trembled  when  you  gave 
him  the  pistols,  but  you  bade  me  no  adieu.  Wretched, 
wtx^tohM  that  1  am  —  not  one  farewell!  How  could 
vou  shut  vour  heart  aijainst  me  in  that  hour  which 
mukoa  you  mine  for  ever  ?     0  Charlotte,  ages  cannot 
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efface  the  impressioD  —  I  fed  you  cannot  hate  the  man 
who  so  passionately  loves  you  I  * 

After  dinner  he  called  his  senrant,  desired  him  to 
finish  the  packing  up,  destroyed  many  papers,  and  then 
went  out  to  pay  some  trifling  debts.  He  soon  returned 
home,  then  went  out  again,  notwithstanding  the  rain, 
walked  for  some  time  in  the  count's  garden,  and  after- 
ward proceeded  farther  into  the  country.  Toward  even- 
ing he  came  back  once  more,  and  resumed  his  writing. 

"  Wilhelm,  I  have  for  the  last  time  beheld  the  moun- 
tains, the  forests,  and  the  sky.  Farewell !  And  you, 
my  dearest  mother,  forgive  me!  Console  her,  Wil- 
hdm.  God  bless  you !  I  have  settled  all  my  affairs  I 
Farewell  1    We  shall  meet  again,  and  be  happier  than 


ever." 


"  I  have  requited  you  badly,  Albert ;  but  you  will 
forgive  ma  I  have  disturbed  the  peace  of  your  homa 
I  have  sowed  distrust  between  you.  Farewell !  I  will 
end  all  this  wretchedness.  And  oh,  that  my  death  may 
render  you  happy !  Albert,  Albert !  make  that  angel 
happy,  and  the  blessing  of  Heaven  be  upon  you ! " 

He  spent  the  rest  of  the  evening  in  arranging  his 
papers:  he  tore  and  burned  a  great  many;  others 
he  sealed  up,  and  directed  to  Wilhelm.  They  con- 
tained some  detached  thoughts  and  maxims,  some  of 
which  I  have  perused.  At  ten  o'clock  he  ordered  his 
fire  to  be  made  up,  and  a  bottle  of  wine  to  be  brought 
to  him.  He  then  dismissed  his  servant,  whose  room, 
as  weU  as  the  apartments  of  the  rest  of  the  family,  was 
situated  in  another  part  of  the  house.  The  servant  lay 
down  without  undressing,  that  he  might  be  the  sooner 
ready  for  his  journey  in  the  morning,  his  master  hav- 
ing informed  him  that  the  post-horses  would  be  at  the 
door  before  six  o'clock. 
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"  Past  eleven  o'clock  !  All  is  silent  around  me,  and 
my  soul  is  calm.  I  thank  thee,  0  God,  that  tUoa 
bestowest  strength  and  courage  upon  me  in  these  last 
moments!  I  approach  the  window,  my  dearest  of 
friends;  and  through  the  clouds,  which  are  at  this 
moment  driven  rapidly  along  by  the  impetuous  winds, 
I  behold  the  stars  which  illumine  the  eternal  heaven& 
No,  you  will  not  fall,  celestial  bodies :  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty  supports  both  you  and  me !  I  have  looked 
for  the  last  time  upon  the  constellation  of  the  Greater 
Bear:  it  is  my  favourite  star;  for  when  I  bade  you 
farewell  at  night,  Charlotte,  and  turned  my  steps  from 
your  door,  it  always  shone  upon  me.  With  what  rap- 
ture have  I  at  times  beheld  it!  How  often  have  I 
implored  it  with  uplifted  hands  to  witness  my  felicity ! 
and  even  still —  But  what  object  is  there,  Charlotte, 
which  fails  to  summon  up  your  image  before  me  ?  Do 
you  not  surround  me  on  all  sides?  and  have  I  not, 
like  a  child,  treasured  up  every  trifle  which  you  have 
consecrated  by  your  touch  ? 

"  Your  profile,  which  was  so  dear  to  me,  I  return  to 
you ;  and  I  pray  you  to  preserve  it.  Thousands  of 
kisses  have  I  imprinted  upon  it,  and  a  thousand  times 
has  it  gladdened  my  heart  on  departing  from  and 
returning  to  my  home. 

"  I  have  implored  your  father  to  protect  my  remains. 
At  the  comer  of  the  churchyard,  looking  toward  the 
fields,  there  are  two  lime-trees —  there  I  wish  to 
lie.  Your  father  can,  and  doubtless  will,  do  thus  much 
for  his  friend.  Implore  it  of  him.  But  perhaps  pious 
Christians  will  not  choose  that  their  bodies  should  be 
buried  near  the  corpse  of  a  poor,  unhappy  wretch  like 
me.  Then  let  me  be  laid  in  some  remote  valley,  or 
near  the  highway,  where  the  priest  and  Levite  may 
l»less  themselves  as  they  pass  by  my  tomb,  whilst  the 
Samaritan  will  shed  a  tear  for  my  fate. 

"  See,  Charlotte,  I  do  not  shudder  to  take  the  cold 
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and  fatal  cap,  bom  which  I  shall  drink  the  draught  of 
death.  Tour  hand  presents  it  to  me,  and  I  do  nd 
trembla  All,  all  is  now  eonclnded :  the  wishes  and 
the  hopes  of  my  exist^oe  are  fulfilled.  With  cold, 
unflinching  hand  I  imock  at  the  brazen  portals  of 
Death. 

**  Oh,  that  I  had  enjoyed  the  bliss  of  dying  for  you ' 
how  gladly  would  I  have  sacrificed  myself  for  you, 
Charlotte !  And  could  I  but  restore  peace  and  joy  to 
your  bosom,  with  what  resolution,  with  what  joy, 
would  I  not  meet  my  fate !  But  it  is  the  lot  of  only 
a  chosen  few  to  shed  their  blood  for  their  friends,  and 
by  their  death  to  augment,  a  thousand  times,  the  happi- 
ness of  those  by  whom  they  are  beloved. 

"  I  wish,  Charlotte,  to  be  buried  in  the  dress  I  wear 
at  present :  it  has  been  rendered  sacred  by  your  touch. 
I  have  b^ged  this  favour  of  your  father.  My  spirit 
soars  above  my  sepulchre.  I  do  not  wish  my  pockets 
to  be  searched.  The  knot  of  pink  ribbon  which  you 
wore  on  your  bosom  the  first  time  I  saw  you,  sur- 
rounded by  the  children  —  Oh,  kiss  them  a  thousand 
times  for  me,  and  tell  them  the  fate  of  their  unhappy 
friend !  I  think  I  see  them  playing  around  me.  The 
dear  children !  How  warmly  have  I  been  attached  to 
you,  Charlotte !  Since  the  first  hour  I  saw  you,  how 
impossible  have  I  found  it  to  leave  you.  This  ribbon 
must  be  buried  with  me :  it  was  a  present  from  you  on 
my  birthday.  How  confused  it  all  appears!  Little 
did  I  then  think  that  I  should  journey  this  road.  But 
peace !     I  pray  you,  peace ! 

"  They  are  loaded  —  the  clock  strikes  twelve.  I  s^y 
amen.     Charlotte,  Charlotte !  farewell,  farewell ! " 

A  neighbour  saw  the  flash,  and  heard  the  report  of 
the  pistol;  but,  as  everything  remained  quiet,  he 
thought  no  more  of  it. 

In  the  morning,  at  six  o'clock,  the  servant  went  into 
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Werther's  room  with  a  candle.  He  found  his  master 
stretched  upon  the  floor,  weltering  in  his  blood,  and 
the  pistols  at  his  side.  He  called,  he  took  him  in  his 
arms,  but  received  no  answer.  life  was  not  yet  quite 
extinct.  The  servant  ran  for  a  surgeon,  and  then  went 
to  fetch  Albert.  Charlotte  heard  the  ringing  of  the 
bell :  a  cold  shudder  seized  her.  She  wakened  her  hus- 
band, and  they  both  rose.  The  servant,  bathed  in  tears, 
faltered  forth  the  dreadful  news.  Charlotte  fell  sense- 
less at  Albert's  feet. 

When  the  surgeon  came  to  the  unfortunate  Werther, 
he  was  still  lying  on  the  floor ;  and  his  pulse  beat,  but 
his  Umbs  were  cold.  The  bullet,  entering  the  forehead, 
over  the  right  eye,  had  penetrated  the  skull.  A  vein 
was  opened  in  his  right  arm :  the  blood  came,  and  he 
still  continued  to  breatha 

From  the  blood  which  flowed  from  the  chair,  it  could 
be  inferred  that  he  had  committed  the  rash  act  sitting 
at  his  bureau,  and  that  he  afterward  fell  upon  the  floor. 
He  was  found  lying  on  his  back  near  the  window.  He 
was  in  full-dress  costume. 

The  house,  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  whole  town 
were  immediately  in  commotion.  Albert  arrived.  They 
had  laid  Werther  on  the  bed :  his  head  was  bound  up, 
and  the  paleness  of  death  was  upon  his  face.  His 
limbs  were  motionless;  but  he  still  breathed,  at  one 
time  strongly,  then  weaker  —  his  death  was  momently 
expected. 

He  had  drunk  only  one  glass  of  the  wine.  "  Emilia 
Galotti "  lay  open  upon  his  bureau. 

I  shall  say  nothing  of  Albert's  distress,  or  of  Char- 
lotte's grief. 

.The  old  steward  hastened  to  the  house  immediately 
upon  hearing  the  news :  he  embraced  his  dying  friend 
amid  a  flood  of  tears.  His  eldest  bovs  soon  followed 
him  on  foot.  In  speechless  sorrow  they  threw  them- 
selves on  their  knees  by  the  bedside,  and  kissed  his 
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hands  and  faca  The  eldest,  who  was  his  favourite, 
hong  over  him  till  he  expired ;  and  even  then  he  was 
removed  by  force.  At  twelve  o'clock  Werther  breathed 
his  last.  The  presence  of  the  steward,  and  the  precau- 
tions he  had  adopted,  prevented  a  disturbance;  and 
that  night,  at  the  hour  of  eleven,  he  caused  the  body 
to  be  interred  in  the  place  which  Werther  had  selected 
for  himself. 

The  steward  and  his  sons  followed  the  corpse  to  the 
grava  Albert  was  unable  to  accompany  them.  Char- 
lotte's life  was  despaired  of.  The  body  was  carried  by 
labourers.     No  priest  attended. 
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CHAPTEE  L 

Edwabd  (so  we  shaU  call  a  wealthy  nobleman  in  the 
prime  of  life)  had  been  spending  several  hours  ot  a  fine 
April  morning  in  his  nursery  garden,  budding  the  stems 
of  some  young  trees  with  cuttings  which  had  been 
recently  sent  to  him.  He  had  finished  what  he  had 
been  about;  and,  having  laid  his  tools  together  in 
their  box,  was  complacently  surveying  his  work,  when 
the  gardener  came  up,  and  complimented  his  master 
on  his  industry. 

"Have  you  seen  my  wife  anywhere?"  inquired 
Edward,  as  he  moved  to  go  away. 

**  My  lady  is  alone  yonder  in  the  new  grounds,'*  said 
the  man:  "the  summer-house  which  she  has  been 
making  on  the  rock  over  against  the  castle  is  finished 
to-day,  and  really  it  is  beautiful  It  cannot  fail  to 
please  your  Grace.  The  view  from  it  is  perfect,  —  the 
village  at  your  feet ;  a  little  to  your  right  the  church, 
with  its  tower,  which  you  can  just  see  over;  and 
directly  opposite  you  the  castle  and  the  garden." 

"  Quite  true,"  replied  Edward :  "  I  can  see  the  people 
at  work  a  few  steps  from  where  I  am  standing." 

"  And  then,  to  the  right  of  the  church,  again,"  con- 
tinued the  gardener, "  is  the  opening  of  the  valley ;  and 
you  look  along  over  a  range  of  wood  and  meadow  far 
into  the  distance.     The  steps  up  the   rock,  too,  are 
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excellently  arranged.  My  lady  nnderstands  these 
things:  it  is  a  jdeasnre  to  work  under  her  orders." 

"  Gro  to  her "  said  Edward,  "^  and  desire  her  to  be  so 
good  as  to  wait  for  me  there.  Tell  her  I  wish  to  see 
this  new  creation  of  hers^  and  enjoy  it  with  her." 

The  gardener  went  rapidly  off,  and  Edward  soon  fol- 
lowed. Descending  the  terrace,  and  stopping,  as  he 
passed,  to  look  into  the  hothouses  and  the  forcing-pits, 
he  came  presently  to  the  stream,  and  thence,  over  a 
narrow  bridge,  to  a  place  where  the  walk  leading  to 
the  summer-house  branched  off  in  two  directions.  One 
path  led  across  the  churchyard,  immediately  up  the 
face  of  the  rock.  The  other,  into  which  he  struck, 
wound  away  to  the  left,  with  a  more  gradual  ascent, 
through  a  pretty  shrubbery.  Where  the  two  paths 
joined  again,  a  seat  had  been  made,  where  he  stopped 
a  few  moments  to  rest ;  and  then,  following  the  now 
single  road,  he  found  himself,  after  scrambling  along 
among  steps  and  slopes  of  all  sorts  and  kinds,  conducted 
at  last  through  a  narrow,  more  or  less  steep,  outlet  to 
the  summer-house. 

Charlotte  was  standing  at  the  door  to  receive  her 
husband.  She  made  him  sit  down  where,  without 
moving,  he  could  command  a  view  of  the  different 
landscapes  through  the  door  and  window,  these  serv- 
ing as  frames  in  which  they  were  set  like  pictures. 
Spring  was  coming  on :  a  rich,  beautiful  life  would 
soon  everywhere  be  bursting ;  and  Edward  spoke  of  it 
with  dehght. 

"  There  is  only  one  thing  which  I  should  observe," 

he  added :  "  the  summer-house  itself  is  rather  smaU." 

« 

"  It  is  large  enough  for  you  and  me,  at  any  rate," 
answered  Charlotte. 

"Certainly,"  said  Edward:  "there  is  room  for  a 
third,  too,  easily." 

"  Of  course ;  and  for  a  fourth  also,"  replied  Charlotte. 
**  For  larger  parties  we  can  contrive  other  placea" 
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^  Now  that  we  are  here  by  ourselves,  with  no  one  to 
disturb  us,  and  in  such  a  pleasant  mood,"  said  Edward, 
"  it  is  a  good  opportunity  for  me  to  tell  70a  that  I  have 
for  some  time  had  something  on  my  ndnd,  about  which 
I  have  voshed  to  speak  to  you,  but  have  never  been 
able  to  muster  up  my  courage." 

**  I  have  observed  that  there  has  been  something  of 
the  sort,"  said  Charlotte. 

''And  even  now,"  Edward  went  on,  "if  it  were  not 
for  a  letter  which  the  post  brou^t  me  this  morning, 
and  which  obliges  me  to  come  to  some  resolution, 
to-day,  I  should  very  likely  have  still  kept  it  to  my- 
self." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Charlotte,  turning  affectionately 
toward  him. 

''It  concerns  our  friend  the  captain,"  answered 
Edward :  "  you  know  the  unfortunate  position  in  which 
he,  like  many  others,  is  placed.  It  is  through  no 
fault  of  his  own,  but  you  may  imagine  how  painful  it 
must  be  for  a  person  with  his  knowledge  and  talents 
and  accomplishments  to  find  himself  vdthout  employ- 
ment. I  —  I  will  not  hesitate  any  longer  with  what  I 
am  wishing  for  him :  I  should  like  to  have  him  here 
with  us  for  a  time." 

"  We  must  think  about  that,"  replied  Charlotte :  "  it 
should  be  considered  on  more  sides  than  one." 

"  I  am  quite  ready  to  tell  you  what  I  have  in  view," 
r^umed  Edward.  "  Through  his  last  letters  there  is  a 
prevailing  tone  of  despondency,  —  not  that  he  is  really 
in  any  want :  he  knows  thoroughly  well  how  to  limit 
his  expenses,  and  I  have  taken  care  for  everything 
absolutely  necessary.  It  is  no  distress  to  him  to  accept 
obligations  from  me :  all  our  lives  we  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  borrowing  from  and  lending  to  each  other; 
and  we  could  not  tell,  if  we  would,  how  our  debtor  and 
credit  account  stands.  It  is  being  without  occupation 
which  is  really  fretting  him.     The  many  accomplish- 
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meat&whkii  he  has  cniti^MPd  in  tamaeif  is  sUsobIt 
pleasBze — indeed  is  m  im  puHim  —  tti  bededr  avi 
hflmiy  exenanu^  fior  dbs  boKtic  at  odieEaL  And.  wow 
to  as  ttfll  wicb.  his  ante  fiddai;  or  tti  gD  on  Andjiiag^ 
aoqninng,  and  acqmnn^  wiioi  he  can  malEa  no  aae  ef 
what  he  already  poaseaaes.  —  my  dear  areafiavev  is  k  a 
pmifcl  flicoacion ;  and.  alone  as  he  i&  he  fieeb  m  doobhr 
and  treblv." 

*«  Bos  I  dionsfas.''  said  ChazkiXe,  "  chas  he  hmi  had 
offeri  from  many  differenE  qoaztaa.  I  myaeif  wroce 
to  munbers  of  my  own  friends,  male  and  feuHle,  for 
him,  and,  an  I  ha^ie  reason  &>  beheire,  ncps  wisboat 
etfect,*" 

*'  It  ia  troe,"  replied  Edward :  **  but  these  Tery  offers, 
tbene  Tariooa  proposals,  have  only  caused  him  fresh 
embarrassmeiit.  Xoc  one  of  them  is  at  all  soitaUe  to 
such  a  peraon  ad  he  is.  He  would  have  nothing  to  do: 
he  woald  have  to  sacrifice  himsell  his  time,  his  por- 
po«es,  hU  whole  methoii  of  life ;  and  to  that  he  cannot 
bring  hlm^M.  The  more  I  think  of  it  all,  the  naore  1 
feel  aUiOt  it,  and  the  more  anxions  I  am  to  see  him 
here  with  nai." 

**  It  U  very  hjeantiful  and  amiable  on  your  part,' 
answererl  (^Ij^rlotte,  "  to  enter  with  so  much  sympathy 
into  your  friend 'h  jK/fsiition  ;  only,  you  must  allow  me  to 
a^k  yon  to  think  of  yourself  and  of  me,  as  welL" 

"  I  have  done  that,"  replied  Edward.  "  For  our- 
selves, we  c^n  have  nothing  to  expect  from  his  pres- 
ence with  U8,  except  pleasure  and  advantage.  I  will 
say  nothing  <A  the  expense.  In  any  case,  if  he  came 
to  UH,  it  won  If  1  \)e  but  small ;  and  you  know  he  will  be 
of  no  inconvenience  to  us  at  alL  He  can  have  his  own 
rooms  in  the  right  wing  of  the  castle,  and  everything 
else  can  Ik)  arranged  as  simply  as  possible.  What 
shall  we  not  be  thus  doing  for  him !  and  how  agree- 
able and  how  profitable  may  not  his  society  prove  to 
us !     I  have  long  been  wishing  for  a  plan  of  the  prop- 
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erty  and  the  grounds.  He  will  see  to  it,  and  get  it 
mada  Yon  intend,  yourself,  to  take  the  management 
of  the  estate,  as  soon  as  our  present  steward's  term  is 
expired  ;  and  that,  you  know,  is  a  serious  thing.  His 
various  information  will  be  of  immense  benefit  to  us : 
I  feel  only  too  acutely  how  much  I  require  a  person 
of  this  kind.  The  country  people  have  knowledge 
enough ;  but  their  way  of  imparting  it  is  confused,  and 
not  always  honest.  The  students  from  the  towns  and 
universities  are  sufficiently  clever  and  orderly,  but  they 
are  deficient  in  personal  experience.  From  my  friend, 
I  can  promise  myself  both  knowledge  and  method; 
and  hundreds  of  other  circumstances  I  can  easily  con- 
ceive arising,  affecting  you  as  well  as  me,  and  from 
which  I  can  foresee  innumerable  advantagea  Thank 
you  for  so  patiently  listening  to  m&  Now,  do  you 
say  what  you  think,  and  say  it  out  freely  and  fully : 
I  will  not  interrupt  you." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Charlotte :  "  I  will  begin  at 
once  with  a  general  observation.  Men  think  most  of 
the  immediate  —  the  present ;  and  rightly,  their  calling 
being  to  do  and  to  work.  Women,  on  the  other  hand, 
more  of  how  things  hang  together  in  life:  and  that 
rightly,  too,  because  their  destiny  —  the  destiny  of  their 
families  —  is  bound  up  in  this  interdependence ;  and  it 
is  exactly  this  which  it  is  their  mission  to  promote. 
So,  now,  let  us  cast  a  glance  at  our  present  and  our 
past  life ;  and  you  will  acknowledge  that  the  invitation 
of  the  captain  does  not  fall  in  so  entirely  with  our  pur- 
poses, our  plans,  and  our  arrangements.  I  will  go 
back  to  those  happy  days  of  our  earliest  intercourse. 
We  loved  each  other,  young  as  we  then  were,  with  all 
our  hearts.  We  were  parted:  you  from  me — your 
lather,  from  an  insatiable  desire  of  wealth,  choosing  to 
marry  you  to  an  elderly  and  rich  lady ;  I  from  you, 
having  to  give  my  hand,  without  any  especial  motive, 
to  an  excellent  man,  whom  I  respected,  if  I  did  not 
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love.  We  became  again  free  —  you  first,  your  poor 
mother  at  the  same  time  leaving  you  in  possession  of 
your  large  fortune ;  I  later,  just  at  the  time  when  yon 
returned  from  abroad.  So  we  met  once  mora  We 
spoke  of  the  past ;  we  could  enjoy  and  love  the  recol- 
lection of  it;  we  might  have  been  contented,  in  each 
other's  society,  to  leave  things  as  they  were.  You 
were  urgent  for  our  marriage.  I  at  first  hesitated. 
We  were  about  the  same  age ;  but  I,  as  a  woman,  had 
grown  older  than  you  as  a  man.  At  last  I  could  not 
refuse  you  what  you  seemed  to  think  the  one  thing 
you  cared  for.  AH  the  discomfort  you  had  ever  expe- 
rienced, at  court,  in  the  army,  or  in  travelling,  you 
were  to  recover  from  at  my  side.  You  would  settle 
down,  and  enjoy  life,  but  only  with  me  for  your  com- 
panion. I  placed  my  daughter  at  a  school  where  she 
could  be  more  completely  educated  than  would  be 
possible  in  the  retirement  of  the  country ;  and  I  placed 
my  niece  Ottilie  there  with  her  as  well,  who,  perhaps, 
would  have  grown  up  better  at  home  with  me,  under 
my  own  care.  This  was  done  with  your  consent, 
merely  that  we  might  have  our  own  lives  to  ourselves, 
—  merely  that  we  might  enjoy  undisturbed  our  so- 
long-wished-for,  so-long-delayed,  happinesa  We  came 
here,  and  settled  ourselves.  I  undertook  the  domestic 
part  of  the  mfiiage ;  you,  the  out-of-doors,  and  the  gen- 
eral control  My  own  principle  has  been  to  meet  your 
wishes  in  everything,  to  live  only  for  you.  At  least, 
let  us  give  ourselves  a  fair  trial  how  far  in  this  way 
we  can  be  enough  for  one  another." 

"  Since  the  interdependence  of  things,  as  you  call  it, 
is  your  especial  element,"  replied  Edward,  "  one  should 
either  never  listen  to  any  of  your  trains  of  reasoning, 
or  make  up  one's  mind  to  allow  you  to  be  in  the  right ; 
and,  indeed,  you  have  been  in  the  right  up  to  the 
present  day.  The  foundation  which  we  have  hitherto 
been  laying  for  ourselves  is  of  the  true,  sound  sort; 
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only,  are  we  to  build  nothing  upon  it  ?  is  nothing  to 
be  developed  out  of  it  ?  All  the  work  we  have  done, 
—  I  in  the  garden,  you  in  the  park,  —  is  it  all  only  for 
a  pair  of  hermits  ? " 

"  Well,  well,"  repUed  Charlotte,  "  very  welL  What 
we  have  to  look  to  is,  that  we  introduce  no  alien  ele- 
ment, nothing  which  shall  cross  or  obstruct  us.  Re- 
member, our  plans,  even  those  which  only  concern  our 
amusements,  depend  mainly  on  our  being  together. 
You  were  to  read  to  me,  in  consecutive  order,  the 
journal  which  you  made  when  you  were  abroad.  You 
were  to  take  the  opportunity  of  arranging  it,  putting  all 
the  loose  matter  connected  with  it  in  its  place ;  and, 
with  me  to  work  with  you  and  help  you,  out  of  these 
invaluable  but  chaotic  leaves  and  edieets,  to  put  to- 
gether a  complete  thing,  which  should  give  pleasure 
to  ourselves  and  to  others.  I  promised  to  assist  you 
in  transcribing ;  and  we  thought  it  would  be  so  pleas- 
ant, so  delightful,  so  charming,  to  travel  over  in  rec- 
ollection the  world  which  we  were  unable  to  see 
together.  The  beginning  is  already  made.  Then,  in 
the  evenings,  you  have  taken  up  your  flute  again, 
accompanying  me  on  the  piano ;  whUe,  of  visits  back- 
wards and  forwards  among  the  neighbourhood,  there  is 
abundance.  For  my  part,  I  have  been  promising  my- 
self out  of  all  this  the  first  really  happy  summer  I 
have  ever  thought  to  spend  in  my  lifa" 

"  Only,  I  cannot  see,"  replied  Edward,  rubbing  his 
forehead,  "how,  through  every  bit  of  this  which  you 
have  been  so  sweetly  and  so  sensibly  laying  before  me, 
the  captain's  presence  can  be  any  interruption :  I 
should  rather  have  thought  it  would  give  it  all  fresh 
zest  and  Ufa  He  was  my  companion  during  a  part  of 
my  travels.  He  made  many  observations  from  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  view  from  mina  We  can  put  it  all 
together,  and  so  make  a  charmingly  complete  work  o( 

it.'* 
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"  Well,  then,  I  will  acknowledge  openly,"  answered 
Charlotte,  with  some  impatience, "  my  feeling  is  against 
this  plan.  I  have  an  instinct  which  tells  me  no  good 
will  come  of  it." 

"You  women  are  invincible  in  this  way,"  replied 
Edward.  "You  are  so  sensible  that  there  is  no  an- 
swering you ;  then,  so  affectionate,  that  one  is  glad  to 
give  way  to  you;  full  of  feelings,  which  one  cannot 
wound ;  and  full  of  forebodings,  which  terrify  one." 

"  I  am  not  superstitious,"  said  Charlotte :  "  and  I  care 
nothing  for  these  dim  sensations,  merely  as  such ;  but, 
in  general,  they  are  the  result  of  unconscious  recol- 
lections of  happy  or  unhappy  consequences,  which  we 
have  experienced  as  following  on  our  own  or  others' 
actions.  Nothing  is  of  greater  moment,  in  any  state  of 
things,  than  the  intervention  of  a  third  person.  I 
have  seen  friends,  brothers  and  sisters,  lovers,  husbands 
and  wives,  whose  relation  to  each  other,  through  the 
accidental  or  intentional  introduction  of  a  third  person, 
has  been  altogether  changed,  —  whose  whole  moral 
condition  has  been  inverted  by  it." 

"That  may  very  well  be,"  replied  Edward,  "with 
people  who  live  on,  without  looking  where  they  are 
goiog ;  but  not,  surely,  with  persons  who  have  attained 
to  self-consciousness." 

"  Self-consciousness,  my  dearest  husband,"  insisted 
Charlotte,  "is  not  a  sufficient  weapon.  It  is  very 
often  a  most  dangerous  one  for  the  person  who  bears 
it.  And,  out  of  all  this,  at  least  so  much  seems  to 
arise,  that  we  should  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry.  Let 
me  have  a  few  days  to  think  :  don't  decide." 

"  As  the  matter  stands,"  returned  Edward,  "  however 
many  days  we  wait,  we  shall  still  be  in  too  great  a 
hurry.  The  arguments  for  and  against  are  all  before 
us ;  all  we  want  is  the  conclusion ;  and,  as  things  are, 
I  think  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  draw  lots." 

"  I  know,"  said  Charlotte,  "  that,  in  doubtful  cases,  it 
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is  your  way  to  leave  them  to  chance.  To  me,  in  such 
a  serious  matter,  this  seems  almost  a  crime." 

"  Then,  what  am  I  to  write  to  the  captain  ? "  cried 
Edward ;  "  for  write  I  must  at  once." 

"Write  him  a  kind,  sensible,  sympathising  letter,** 
answered  Charlotte. 

**  That  is  as  good  as  none  at  all,"  replied  Edward. 

"And  there  are  many  cases,"  answered  she,  "in 
which  we  are  obliged,  and  in  which  it  is  the  real  kind- 
ness, rather  to  write  nothing  than  not  to  write." 


CHAPTER  IL 

Edwabd  was  alone  in  his  room.  The  repedtiim  of 
the  incidents  of  his  life  from  Charlotte's  lips;  the 
representation  of  their  mutual  situation,  their  muitiial 
purposes,  —  had  worked  him,  sensitive  as  he  was,  into 
a  very  pleasant  state  of  mind.  While  close  to  her  — 
while  in  her  presence  —  he  had  felt  so  happy,  that  he 
had  thought  out  a  warm,  kind,  but  quiet  and  indefinite, 
epistle  which  he  would  send  to  the  captain.  When, 
however,  he  had  settled  himself  at  his  writing-table, 
and  taken  up  his  friend's  letter  to  read  it  over  once 
more,  the  sad  condition  of  this  excellent  man  rose  again 
vividly  before  him.  The  feelings  which  had  been  all 
day  distressing  liim  agaiu  awoke,  and  it  appeared  im- 
possible to  him  to  leave  one  whom  he  called  his  friend 
in  such  painful  embarrassment. 

Edward  was  unaccustomed  to  deny  himself  anything. 
The  only  child,  and  consequently  the  spoiled  child,  of 
wealthy  parents,  who  had  persuaded  him  into  a  singu- 
lar but  highly  advantageous  marriage  with  a  lady  far 
older  than  himself ;  and  again  by  her  petted  and  in- 
dulged in  every  possible  way,  she  seeking  to  reward  his 
kindness  to  her  by  the  utmost  liberality ;  after  her 
early  death  his  own  master,  travelling  independently  of 
every  one,  equal  to  all  contingencies  and  all  changes, 
with  desires  never  excessive,  but  multiple  and  various, 
—  free-hearted,  generous,  brave,  at  times  even  noble,  — 
what  was  there  in  the  world  to  cross  or  thwart  him  ? 

Hitherto,  everything  had  gone  as  he  desired.  Char- 
lotte had  become  his ;  he  had  won  her  at  last,  with  an 
obstinate,  a  romantic  fidelity :  and  now  he  felt  himself, 
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far  the  first  time,  contradicted,  crossed  in  his  wishes, 
when  those  wishes  were  to  invite  to  his  home  the 
friend  of  his  youth,  —  just  as  he  was  longing,  as  it 
were,  to  throw  open  his  whole  heart  to  him.  He  felt 
annoyed,  impatient:  he  took  up  his  pen  again  and 
again,  and  as  often  threw  it  down  again  because  he 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  what  to  write.  He  would 
not  go  counter  to  his  wife's  wishes :  still  less  could  he 
go  counter  to  her  expressed  desire.  Ill  at  ease  as  he 
waSy  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him,  even  if 
he  had  ¥dshed,  to  write  a  quiet,  easy  letter.  The  most 
natural  thing  to  do,  was  to  put  it  off.  In  a  few  words, 
he  begged  his  friend  to  forgive  him  for  having  left  his 
letter  unanswered:  that  day  he  was  unable  to  write 
circumstantially,  but  shortly  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  tell 
him  what  he  felt  at  greater  length. 

The  next  day,  as  they  jprere  walking  to  the  same 
spot,  Charlotte  took. the  Isrpportunity  of  bringing  back 
the  conversation  to  the  subject;  perhaps  because  she 
knew  that  there  is  no  surer  way  of  rooting  out  any  plan 
or  purpose  than  by  often  talking  it  over. 

It  was  what  Edward  was  wishing.  He  expressed 
himself  in  his  own  way,  kindly  and  sweetly.  For  al- 
though, sensitive  as  he  was,  he  flamed  up  readily,  — 
although  the  vehemence  with  which  he  desired  any- 
thing made  him  pressing,  and  his  obstinacy  made  him 
impatient,  —  his  words  were  so  softened  by  his  wish  to 
spare  the  feelings  of  those  to  whom  he  was  speaking, 
that  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  charmed,  even  when 
one  most  disagreed  with  him. 

On  that  morning  he  first  contrived  to  bring  Char- 
lotte into  the  happiest  humour,  and  then  so  disarmed 
her  with  the  graceful  turn  which  he  gave  to  the  con- 
versation, that  she  cried  out  at  last : 

"  You  are  determined  that  what  I  refuse  to  the  hus- 
band you  will  make  me  grant  to  the  lover.  At  least, 
my  dearest,"  she  continued, "  I  will  acknowledge  that 
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your  wishes,  and  the  warmth  and  sweetness  with  which 
you  express  them,  have  not  left  me  untouched,  have 
not  left  me  unmoved.  You  drive  me  to  make  a  confes- 
sion :  until  now  I,  too,  have  had  a  concealment  from 
you ;  I  am  in  exactly  the  same  position  with  you,  and  I 
have  hitherto  been  putting  the  same  restraint  on  my 
inclination  which  I  have  been  exhorting  you  to  put  on 
yours." 

''  Glad  am  I  to  hear  that,"  said  Edward.  ^  In  the 
married  state,  a  difference  of  opinion  now  and  then,  I 
see,  is  no  bad  thing.  We  learn  something  of  one 
another  by  it." 

"  You  are  to  learn  at  present,  then,"  said  Charlotte, 
''that  I  feel  with  regard  to  Ottilie  as  you  do  with 
regard  to  the  captain.  The  dear  child  is  most  uncom- 
fortable at  the  school,  and  I  am  thoroughly  uneasy 
about  her.  Luciana,  m^^aughter,  bom  as  she  is  for 
the  world,  is  there  trai^g  hourly  for  the  world: 
languages,  history,  everything  that  is  taught  there,  she 
acquires  with  so  much  ease,  that,  as  it  were,  she  learns 
them  off  at  sight.  She  has  quick  natural  gifts,  and  an 
excellent  memory:  one  may  almost  say  she  forgets 
everything,  and  in  a  moment  calls  it  all  back  again. 
She  distinguishes  herself  above  every  one  at  the  school 
with  the  freedom  of  her  carriage,  the  grace  of  her  move- 
ment, and  the  elegance  of  her  address,  and,  with  the 
inborn  royalty  of  nature,  makes  herself  the  queen  of 
the  little  circle  thera  The  superior  of  the  establishment 
regards  her  as  a  little  divinity,  who  under  her  hands  is 
shaping  into  excellence,  and  who  will  do  her  honour, 
gain  her  reputation,  and  bring  her  a  large  increase  of 
pupils :  the  first  pages  of  this  good  lady's  letters,  and 
her  monthly  notices  of  progress,  are  for  ever  hymns 
about  the  excellence  of  such  a  child,  which  I  have  to 
translate  into  my  own  prose :  while  her  concluding 
sentences  about  Ottilie  are  nothing  but  excuse  after 
excuse,  —  attempts  at  explaining  how  it  can  be  that  a 
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girl  in  other  respects  growing  up  so  lovelj  seems  com- 
ing to  nothing,  and  shows  neither  capacity  nor  accom- 
plishment This,  and  the  little  she  has  to  say  besides, 
is  no  riddle  to  me ;  because  I  can  see  in  this  dear  child 
the  same  character  as  that  of  her  mother,  who  was  my 
own  dearest  friend,  who  grew  up  with  myself,  and 
whose  daughter,  I  am  certain,  if  I  had  the  care  of  her 
education,  would  form  iuto  an  exquisite  creature. 

**  This,  however,  has  not  fallen  in  with  our  plan ;  and 
as  one  oug^t  not  to  be  picking  and  pulUng,  or  for  ever 
introducing  new  elements  among  the  conditions  of  our 
life,  I  think  it  better  to  bear,  and  to  conquer  as  I  can, 
3ven  the  unpleasant  impression  that  my  daughter,  who 
knows  very  well  that  poor  Ottilie  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  us»  does  not  refrain  from  flourishing  her  own  suc- 
cesses in  her  fttce,  and  so,  to  a  certain  extent,  destroys 
the  little  good  which  we  have  done  for  her.  Who  are 
well  enough  trained  never  to  wound  others  by  a  parade 
ot  their  own  advantages?  and  who  stands  so  high  as 
not  at  times  to  suffer  under  such  a  slight  ?  In  trials 
like  these,  Ottilie's  character  is  growing  in  strength; 
but,  since  I  have  clearly  known  the  painfulness  of  her 
situation,  I  have  been  thinking  over  all  possible  ways 
to  make  some  other  arrangement.  Every  hour  I  am 
expecting  an  answer  to  my  own  last  letter,  and  then  I 
do  not  mean  to  hesitate  any  more.  So,  my  dear 
Edward,  it  is  with  ma  We  have  both,  you  see,  the 
same  sorrows  to  bear,  touching  both  our  hearts  in  the 
same  point  Let  us  bear  them  together,  since  we 
neither  of  us  can  press  our  own  against  the  other." 

"*  We  are  strange  ci'eatures,"  said  Edward,  smiling. 
*If  we  can  only  put  out  of  sight  anything  which 
troubles  us,  we  fancy  at  once  we  have  got  rid  of  it 
We  can  give  up  much  in  the  large  and  general,  but  to 
make  sacrifices  in  little  things,  is  a  demand  to  which 
we  are  rarely  equal.  So  it  was  with  my  mother,  —  as 
long  as  I  lived  with  her,  while  a  boy  and  a  young  man. 
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she  could  not  bear  to  let  me  be  a  moment  out  of  her 
sight.  If  I  was  out  later  than  usual  in  my  ride,  some 
misfortune  must  have  happened  to  me.  If  I  got  wet 
through  in  a  shower,  a  fever  was  inevitable.  I  tiav- 
elled :  I  was  absent  from  her  altogether ;  and,  at  onoe, 
I  scarcely  seemed  to  belong  to  her.  If  we  look  at  it 
closer,"  he  continued,  "we  are  both  acting  very  fool- 
ishly, very  culpably.  Two  very  noble  natures,  both  of 
which  have  the  closest  claims  on  our  affection,  we  are 
leaving  exposed  to  pain  and  distress,  merely  to  avoid 
exposing  ourselves  to  a  chance  of  danger.  If  this  is 
not  to  be  called  selfish,  what  is?  You  take  Ottilie; 
let  me  have  the  captain :  and  for  a  short  period,  at 
least,  let  the  trial  be  mada" 

"  We  might  venture  it,"  said  Charlotte  thoughtfaUy, 
"if  the  danger  were  only  to  ourselves.  But  do  you 
think  it  prudent  to  bring  Ottihe  and  the  captain  into  a 
situation  where  they  must  necessarily  be  so  closely  in- 
timate, —  the  captain  a  man  no  older  than  yoursdf,  of 
SLix  age  (I  am  not  saying  this  to  flatter,  you)  when  a 
man  becomes  first  capable  of  love  and  first  deserving  of 
it,  and  a  girl  of  Ottilie's  attractiveness  ? " 

"  I  cannot  conceive  how  you  can  rate  Ottilie  so 
high,"  replied  Edward.  "  I  can  only  explain  it  to  my- 
self by  supposing  her  to  have  inherited  your  affection 
for  her  mother.  Pretty  she  is,  no  doubt.  I  remem- 
ber the  captain  telling  me  so,  when  we  came  back  last 
year,  and  met  her  at  your  aunt's.  Attractive  she  is, 
—  she  has  particularly  pretty  eyes ;  but  I  do  not 
know  that  she  made  the  slightest  impression  upon  me." 

"That  was  quite  proper  in  you,"  said  Charlotte, 
"  seeing  that  I  was  there ;  and,  although  she  is  much 
younger  than  I,  the  presence  of  your  old  friend  had 
so  many  charms  for  you,  that  you  overlooked  the 
promise  of  the  opening  beauty.  It  is  one  of  your 
ways,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  it  is  so  pleasant 
to  live  with  you." 
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Charlotte,  openly  as  she  appeared  to  be  speaking, 
was  keeping  Imck  something,  nevertheless,  which  was, 
that,  at  the  time  when  Edward  first  came  back  from 
aboard,  she  had  purposely  thrown  Ottilie  in  his  way, 
to  secure,  if  possible,  so  desirable  a  match  for  her 
protSgSe,  For  of  herself,  at  that  time,  in  connection 
with  Edward,  she  never  thought  at  alL  The  captain, 
also,  had  a  hint  given  to  him  to  draw  Edward's  atten- 
tion to  her;  but  the  latter,  who  was  clinging  deter- 
minately  to  his  early  affection  for  Charlotte,  looked 
neither  right  nor  left,  and  was  only  happy  in  the 
feeling  that  it  was  at  last  within  his  power  to  obtain 
for  himself  the  one  happiness  which  he  so  earnestly 
desired,  and  which  a  series  of  incidents  had  appeared 
to  have  placed  for  ever  beyond  his  reach. 

They  were  on  the  point  of  descending  the  new 
grounds,  newly  laid  out,  in  order  to  return  to  the 
castle,  when  a  servant  came  hastily  to  meet  them, 
and,  with  a  laugh  on  his  face,  called  up  from  below, 
"  Will  your  Grace  be  pleased  to  come  quickly  to  the 
castle?  The  Herr  Mittler  has  just  galloped  into  the 
court.  He  shouted  to  us,  to  go  all  of  us  in  search 
of  you;  and  we  were  to  ask  whether  there  was  need, 
*  whether  there  is  need,*  he  cried  after  us,  '  do  you 
hear?  but  be  quick,  be  quick.'" 

"The  odd  fellow!"  exclaimed  Edward.  "But  has 
he  not  come  at  the  right  time,  Charlotte  ?  Tell  him, 
there  is  need, — grievous  need.  He  must  alight.  See 
his  horse  taken  care  of.  Take  him  into  the  saloon,  and 
let  him  have  some  luncheon.  We  shall  be  with  him 
immediately. 

"  Let  us  take  the  nearest  way,"  he  said  to  his  wife, 
and  struck  into  the  path  across  the  churchyard,  which 
he  usually  avoided.  He  was  not  a  little  surprised  to 
find  here,  too,  traces  of  Charlotte's  delicate  hand. 
Sparing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  old  monuments,  she 
had  contrived  to  level  it,  and  lay  it  carefully  out,  so 
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as  to  make  it  appear  a  pleasant  spot  on  which  the  eye 
and  the  imagination  could  equally  repose  with  pleas- 
ure. The  oldest  stones  had  each  their  special  h<monr 
assigned  them.  They  were  ranged  according  to  their 
dates  along  the  wait  either  leaning  against  it,  or  let 
into  it,  or  however  it  could  be  contrived;  and  the 
string-course  of  the  church  was  thus  variously  orna- 
mented. 

Edward  was  singularly  affected  as  he  came  in  upon 
it  through  the  little  wicket:  he  pressed  Charlotte's 
hand,  and  tears  started  into  his  eyes.  But  these  were 
very  soon  put  to  flight  by  the  appearance  of  their 
singular  visitor.  This  gentleman  had  declined  sitting 
down  in  the  castle:  he  had  ridden  straight  through 
the  village  to  the  churchyard-gate ;  and  then,  halting, 
he  called  out  to  his  friends,  "Are  you  not  making 
a  fool  of  me  ?  Is  there  need,  really  ?  If  there  is,  I 
can  stay  till  midday.  But  don't  keep  me.  I  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  before  night." 

"  Since  you  have  taken  the  trouble  to  come  so  far," 
cried  Kdward  to  him,  in  answer,  "  you  had  better  come 
through  the  gate.  We  meet  at  a  solemn  spot.  Come 
and  H(^e  the  variety  which  Charlotte  has  thrown  over 
its  8adnt\ss." 

"  Insitlo  tliere,"  called  out  the  rider,  "come  I  neither 
on  liorseback,  nor  in  carriage,  nor  on  foot.  These  here 
ivsl  in  poiu'O :  with  them  I  have  nothing  to  do.  One 
day  1  shall  be  carried  in  feet  foremost.  I  must  bear 
that  lus  I  oan.  —  Is  it  serious,  I  want  to  know  ? " 

"  Indoeil  it  is,"  cried  Charlotte,  "  right  serious.  For 
tho  first  time  in  our  married  lives  we  are  in  a  strait 
anil  ditfioulty,  fn>m  which  we  do  not  know  how  to 
extricate  ourselves," 

**  You  do  not  look  as  if  it  were  so,"  answered  he 
**  But  1  will  believe  you.  If  you  are  deceiving  me, 
fv>r  the  futurt*  you  shall  help  yourselves.  Follow  me 
ijuickly :  my  horse  will  be  none  the  worse  for  a  resL* 
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The  three  soon  met  in  the  parlour,  where  luncheon 
was  brought  in;  and  Mittler  told  them  what  Iw  had 
done,  and  was  going  to  do  on  that  day.  This  eooen- 
tric  person  had  in  early  life  been  a  clergyman,  aad 
had  distinguished  himself  in  his  office  by  the  neve^ 
resting  activity  with  which  he  contrived  to  make  up 
and  put  an  end  to  quarrels,  —  quarrels  in  famiUes,  and 
quarrels  between  neighbours ;  first  among  the  individ- 
uals immediately  about  him,  and  afterward  among 
whole  congregations,  and  among  the  country  gentle- 
men round  While  he  was  in  the  ministry,  no 
married  couple  were  allowed  to  separate;  and  the 
district  courts  were  untroubled  with  either  cause  or 
process.  A  knowledge  of  the  law,  he  was  well  aware, 
was  necessary  to  him.  He  gave  himself  with  all  his 
might  to  the  study  of  it,  and  very  soon  felt  himself 
a  match  for  the  best-trained  advocate.  His  circle  of 
activity  extended  wonderfully ;  and  people  were  on 
the  point  of  inducing  him  to  move  to  the  Besidence, 
where  he  would  find  opportunities  of  exercising  in  the 
higher  circles  what  he  had  begun  in  the  lowest,  when 
he  won  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  a  lottery. 
With  this  he  bought  himself  a  small  property.  He 
let  the  ground  to  a  tenant,  and  made  it  the  centre 
of  his  operations,  with  the  fixed  determination,  or 
rather  in  accordance  with  his  old  customs  and  inclina- 
tions, never  to  enter  a  house  when  there  was  no  dispute 
to  make  up,  and  no  help  to  be  given.  People  who 
were  superstitious  about  names,  and  about  what  they 
imported,  maintained  that  it  was  his  being  called 
Mittler  which  drove  him  to  take  upon  himself  this 
strange  employment. 

Luncheon  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  the  stranger 
then  solemnly  pressed  his  host  not  to  wait  any  longer 
with  the  disclosure  which  he  had  to  make.  Immedi- 
ately after  refreshing  himself  he  would  be  obliged  to 
leave  them. 
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Husband  and  wife  made  a  circumstantial  confession ; 
but  scarcely  had  he  caught  the  substance  of  the  matter, 
when  he  started  angrily  up  from  the  table,  rushed  oat 
of  the  saloon,  and  ordered  his  horse  to  be  saddled 
instantly. 

"Either  you  do  not  know  me,  you  do  not  under- 
stand me,"  he  cried,  "or  you  are  sorely  mi8chievou& 
Do  you  call  this  a  quarrel?  Is  there  any  want  of 
help  here  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  I  am  in  the  world 
to  give  advice  f  Of  all  occupations  which  man  can 
pursue,  that  is  the  most  foolish.  Every  man  must 
be  his  own  counsellor,  and  do  what  he  cannot  let 
alone.  If  all  go  well,  let  him  be  happy,  let  him  enjoy 
his  wisdom  and  his  fortune ;  if  it  go  ill,  I  am  at  hand 
to  do  what  I  can  for  him.  The  man  who  desires  to  be 
rid  of  an  evil,  knows  what  he  wants;  but  the  man 
who  desires  something  better  than  he  has  is  stone- 
blind.  Yes,  yes,  laugh  as  you  will,  he  is  playing 
bhndman's-buff :  perhaps  he  gets  hold  of  something; 
but  the  question  is,  what  he  has  got  hold  of.  Do  as 
you  will:  it  is  all  one.  Invite  your  friends  to  you, 
or  let  them  be :  it  is  all  the  sama  The  most  prudent 
plans  I  have  seen  miscarry,  and  the  most  foolish  suc- 
ceed. Don't  split  your  brains  about  it:  and  if,  one 
way  or  the  other,  evil  comes  of  what  you  settle,  don't 
fret :  send  for  me,  and  you  shall  be  helped.  Till  which 
time  I  am  your  humble  servant." 

So  saying,  he  sprang  on  his  horse,  without  waiting 
the  arrival  of  the  coffee. 

"Here  you  see,"  said  Charlotte,  "the  small  service 
a  third  person  can  be  when  things  are  off  their  balance 
between  two  persons  closely  connected:  we  are  left, 
if  possible,  more  confused  and  more  uncertain  than  we 


were." 


They  would  both  probably  have  continued  hesitat- 
ing some  time  longer,  had  not  a  letter  arrived  from  the 
captain  in  reply  to  Edward's  last.     He  had  made  up 
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his  mind  to  accept  one  of  the  situations  which  had 
been  offered  him,  although  it  was  not  in  the  least  up 
to  Ids  mark.  He  was  to  share  the  ennui  of  certain 
wealthy  persons  of  rank,  who  depended  on  his  ability 
to  dissipate  it 

Edward's  keen  glance  saw  into  the  whole  thing; 
and  he  pictured  it  out  in  just,  sharp  lines. 

''Can  we  endure  to  think  of  our  friend  in  such 
a  position?"  he  cried.  "You  cannot  be  so  cruel, 
Charlotte." 

''That  strange  Mittler  is  right,  after  all,"  replied 
Charlotte :  ''  all  such  undertakings  are  ventures ;  what 
will  come  of  them,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee.  New 
elements  introduced  among  us  may  be  fruitful  in  for- 
tune or  in  misfortune,  without  our  having  to  take 
credit  to  ourselves  for  one  or  the  other.  I  do  not 
feel  myself  firm  enough  to  oppose  you  further.  Let 
us  make  the  experiment ;  only  one  thing  I  will  entreat 
of  you,  —  that  it  be  only  for  a  short  time.  You  must 
allow  me  to  exert  myself  more  than  ever,  to  use  all 
my  influence  among  all  my  connections,  to  find  him 
some  position  which  will  satisfy  him  in  his  own  way." 

Edward  assured  his  wife  of  his  warmest  gratitude. 
He  hastened  with  a  light,  happy  heart,  to  write  off  his 
proposals  to  his  friend.  Charlotte  in  a  postscript  was 
to  signify  her  approbation  with  her  own  hand,  and 
unite  her  own  kind  entreaties  with  his.  She  wrote, 
with  a  rapid  pen,  pleasantly  and  affectionately,  but 
yet  with  a  sort  of  haste  which  was  not  usual  with 
her ;  and,  most  unlike  herself,  she  disfigured  the  paper 
at  last  with  a  blot  of  ink,  which  put  her  out  of  temper, 
and  which  she  only  made  worse  with  her  attempts  to 
wipe  it  away. 

Edward  laughed  at  her  about  it ;  and,  as  there  was 
still  room,  added  a  second  postscript,  that  his  friend 
was  to  see  from  this  symptom  the  impatience  with 
which  he  was  expected,  and  measure   the  speed  at 
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which  he  came  to  them  by  the  haste  in  which  the 
letter  was  written. 

The  messenger  was  gone;  and  Edward  thought  he 
could  not  give  a  more  convincing  evidence  of  his  grati- 
tude than  by  insisting  again  and  again  that  Charlotte 
should  at  once  send  for  Ottilie  from  the  school  She 
said  she  would  think  about  it,  and,  for  that  evening, 
induced  Edward  to  join  with  her  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  Uttle  music.  Charlotte  played  exceedingly  well  on 
the  piano,  Edward  not  quite  so  well  on  the  flute.  He 
had  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  with  it  at  times ;  but 
he  lacked  the  patience,  the  perseverance,  requisite  for 
the  completely  successful  cultivation  of  such  a  talent. 
Consequently  his  part  was  done  unequally:  some  pieces 
well,  only  perhaps  too  quickly ;  while  with  others  he 
hesitated,  not  being  quite  familiar  with  them ;  so  that, 
for  any  one  else,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have 
gone  through  a  duet  with  him.  But  Charlotte  knew 
how  to  manage  it.  She  held  in,  or  let  herself  be  run 
away  with,  and  fulfilled  in  this  way  the  double  part  of 
a  skilful  conductor  and  a  prudent  housewife,  who  are 
able  always  to  keep  right  on  the  whole,  although  par- 
ticular passages  will  now  and  then  fall  out  of  order« 


CHAPTER  nt 

The  captain  came,  having  previously  written  a  most 
sensible  letter,  which  had  entirely  quieted  Charlotte's 
apprehensions.  So  much  clearness  about  himself,  so 
just  an  understanding  of  his  own  position  and  the  posi- 
tion of  his  friends,  promised  everything  which  was  best 
and  happiest. 

The  conversation  of  the  first  few  hours,  as  is  gener- 
ally the  case  with  friends  who  have  not  met  for  a  long 
time,  was  eager,  Uvely,  almost  exhausting.  Toward 
evening  Charlotte  proposed  a  walk  to  the  new  grounds. 
The  captain  was  delighted  with  the  spot,  and  observed 
every  beauty  which  had  been  first  brought  into  sight 
and  made  enjoyable  by  the  new  walks.  He  had  a 
practised  eye,  and  at  the  same  time  one  easily  satis- 
tied  ,  and,  although  he  knew  very  well  what  was  really 
valuable,  he  never,  as  so  many  persons  do,  made  people 
who  were  showing  him  things  of  their  own  uncom- 
fortable by  requiring  more  than  the  circumstances 
admitted  of,  or  by  mentioning  anything  more  perfect 
which  he  remembered  having  seen  elsewhere. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  summer-house,  they  found 
it  dressed  out  for  a  holiday,  only,  indeed,  with  artificial 
flowers  and  evergreens,  but  with  some  pretty  bunches 
of  natural  corn-ears  among  them,  and  other  field  and 
garden  fruit,  so  as  to  do  credit  to  the  taste  which  had 
arranged  them. 

"  Although  my  husband  does  not  like  in  general  to 
have  his  birthday  or  christening-day  kept,"  Charlotte 

'59 
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said,  "  he  will  not  object  to-day  to  these  few  ornaments 
being  expended  on  a  treble  festival" 

«  Treble  ? "  cried  Edward. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  she  replied.  "  Our  friend's  arrival 
here  we  are  bound  to  keep  as  a  festival ;  and  have  70a 
never  thought,  either  of  you,  that  this  is  the  day  on 
which  you  were  both  christened  ?  Are  you  not  both 
named  Otto  ? " 

The  two  friends  shook  hands  across  the  little 
table. 

"  You  bring  back  to  my  mind,"  Edward  said, « this 
little  link  of  our  boyish  affection.  As  children  we 
were  both  called  so:  but,  when  we  came  to  be  at 
school  together,  it  was  the  cause  of  much  confusion ; 
and  I  readily  made  over  to  him  all  my  right  to  the 
pretty,  laconic  name/' 

"Wherein  you  were  not  altogether  so  very  high- 
minded/'  said  the  captain ;  '^  f or  I  well  remember  that 
the  name  of  Edward  had  then  begun  to  please  you 
better,  from  its  attractive  sound  when  spoken  by  cer- 
tain pretty  lips/' 

They  were  now  all  three  sitting  round  the  same 
table  where  Charlotte  had  spoken  so  vehemently 
against  their  guest's  coming  to  them.  Edward,  happy 
as  he  was,  did  not  wish  to  remind  his  wife  of  Uiat 
time;  but  he  could  not  help  saying, — 

"  There  is  good  room  here  for  one  more  person." 

At  this  moment  the  notes  of  a  bugle  were  heard 
across  from  the  castle.  Full  of  happy  thoughts  and 
feelings  as  the  friends  all  were  together,  the  sound  fell 
in  among  them  with  a  strong  force  of  answering  har- 
mony. They  listened  silently;  each  for  the  moment 
withdrawing  into  himself,  and  feeling  doubly  happy  in 
the  fair  circle  of  which  he  formed  a  part.  The  pause 
was  first  broken  by  Edward,  who  started  up,  and 
walked  out  in  front  of  the  summer-house. 

"  Our  friend  must  Qot  think/'  be  said  to  Qwlotte, 
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"  that  this  narrow  little  valley  forms  the  whole  of  our 
domain  and  possessiona  Let  us  take  him  up  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  where  he  can  see  farther,  and  breathe 
more  freely." 

*"  For  this  once,  then,"  answered  Charlotte, "  we  must 
climb  up  the  old  foot-path,  which  is  not  too  easy.  By 
the  next  time,  I  hope  my  walks  and  steps  will  have 
been  carried  right  up." 

And  so,  among  rocks  and  shrubs  and  bushes,  they 
made  their  way  to  the  summit,  where  they  found 
themselves,  not  on  a  level  flat,  but  on  a  sloping  grassy 
terrace,  running  along  the  ridge  of  the  hilL  The  vil- 
lage, with  the  castle  behind  it,  was  out  of  sight.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  valley,  sheets  of  water  were  seen 
spreading  out  right  and  left,  with  wooded  hills  rising 
immediately  from  their  opposite  margin,  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  upper  water,  a  wall  of  sharp,  precipitous 
rocks  directly  overhanging  it,  their  huge  forms  reflected 
in  its  level  surface.  In  the  hollow  of  the  ravine, 
where  a  considerable  brook  ran  into  the  lake,  lay  a 
mill  half  hidden  among  the  trees,  a  sweetly  retired 
spot,  most  beautifully  surrounded;  and  through  the 
entire  semicircle,  over  which  the  view  extended,  ran 
an  endless  variety  of  hUls  and  valleys,  copse  and  forest, 
the  early  green  of  which  promised  the  near  approach 
of  a  luxuriant  clothing  of  foliaga  In  many  places 
particular  groups  of  trees  caught  the  eye,  and  espe- 
ciaUy  a  cluster  of  planes  and  poplars  directly  at  the 
spectator's  feet,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  centre  lake. 
They  were  at  their  full  growth ;  and  they  stood  there, 
spreading  out  their  boughs  all  around  them,  in  fresh 
and  luxuriant  strength. 

To  these  Edward  called  his  friend's  attention. 

"  I  myself  planted  them,"  he  cried,  '*  when  I  was  a 
boy.  They  were  small  trees  which  I  rescued  when 
my  father  was  laying  out  the  new  part  of  the  great 
castle  garden,  and  in  the  middle  of  one  summer  had 
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rooted  them  out.     This  year  you  will  no  doubt  see 
them  show  their  gratitude  in  a  fresh  set  of  shoots." 

They  returned  to  the  castle  in  high  spirits,  and 
mutually  pleased  with  each  other.  To  the  guest  was 
allotted  an  agreeable  and  roomy  set  of  apartments  in 
the  right  wing  of  the  castle ;  and  here  he  rapidly  got 
his  books  and  papers  and  instruments  in  order,  to  go 
on  with  his  usual  occupation.  But  Edward,  for  the 
first  few  days,  gave  him  no  rest.  He  took  him  about 
everywhere,  now  on  foot,  now  on  horseback,  making 
him  acquainted  with  the  country  and  with  the  estate ; 
and  he  embraced  the  opportunity  of  imparting  to  him 
the  wishes,  which  he  had  been  long  entertainiQg,  of 
getting  at  some  better  acquaintance  with  it,  and  learn- 
ing to  manage  it  more  profitably. 

"The  first  thing  we  have  to  do,"  said  the  captain, 
"  is  to  make  a  magnetic  survey  of  the  property.  That 
is  a  pleasant  and  easy  matter ;  and,  if  it  does  not 
admit  of  entire  exactness,  it  will  be  always  useful,  and 
will  do,  at  any  rate,  for  an  agreeable  beginning.  It 
can  be  made,  too,  without  any  great  staff  of  assistants ; 
and  one  can  be  sure  of  getting  it  completed.  If  by 
and  by  you  come  to  require  anything  more  exact,  it 
will  be  easy  then  to  find  some  plan  to  have  it  made." 

The  captain  was  exceedingly  skilful  at  work  of  this 
kind.  He  had  brought  with  him  whatever  instru- 
ments he  required,  and  commenced  immediately.  Ed- 
ward provided  him  with  a  number  of  foresters  and 
peasants,  who,  with  his  instruction,  were  able  to  render 
him  all  necessary  assistance.  The  weather  was  favour- 
able. The  evenings  and  the  early  mornings  were  de- 
voted to  the  designing  and  drawing ;  and,  in  a  short 
time,  it  was  all  filled  in  and  coloured.  Edward  saw 
his  possessions  grow  out,  like  a  new  creation,  upon  the 
paper ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  now,  for  the  first  time,  he 
knew  what  they  were,  as  if  they  now,  first,  were  prop- 
erly his  own. 
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There  occurred  opportunities  of  speakiug  about  the 
park,  aud  the  ways  of  laying  it  out,  —  a  far  better  dis- 
position of  things  being  made  possible,  after  a  survey 
of  this  kind,  than  could  be  arrived  at  by  experiment- 
ing on  nature,  on  partial  and  accidental  impressions. 

"We  must  make  my  wife  understand  tUs,"  said 
Edward. 

"  We  must  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  repUed  the  cap- 
tain, who  did  not  like  bringing  his  own  notions  in 
collision  with  those  of  others.  He  had  learned  by 
experience  that  the  motives  and  purposes  by  which 
men  are  influenced  are  far  too  various  to  be  made  to 
coalesce  upon  a  single  point,  even  on  the  most  solid 
representations.  "  We  must  not  do  it,"  he  cried :  "  she 
will  be  only  confused.  With  her,  as  with  all  people 
who  employ  themselves  on  such  matters  merely  as 
amateurs,  the  important  thing  is,  rather  that  she  shall 
do  something,  than  that  something  shall  be  done. 
Such  persons  feel  their  way  with  nature.  They  have 
fancies  for  this  plan  or  that :  they  do  not  venture  on 
removing  obstacles.  They  are  not  bold  enough  to 
make  a  sacrifice.  Thev  do  not  know  beforehand  in 
what  their  work  is  to  result.  They  try  an  experi- 
ment —  it  succeeds  —  it  fails ;  they  alter  it ;  they 
alter,  perhaps,  what  they  ought  to  leave  alone,  and 
leave  what  they  ought  to  alter ;  and  so,  at  last,  there 
always  remains  bat  a  patchwork,  which  pleases  and 
amuses,  but  never  satisfies." 

"  Acknowledge  candidly,"  said  Edward, "  that  you  do 
not  like  this  new  work  of  hers." 

"  The  idea  is  excellent,"  he  replied :  "  if  the  execution 
were  equal  to  it,  there  would  be  no  fault  to  find.  But 
she  has  tormented  herself  to  find  her  way  up  that 
rock ;  and  she  now  torments  every  one,  if  you  must 
have  it,  that  she  takes  up  after  her.  You  cannot  walk 
together,  you  cannot  walk  behind  one  another,  with 
any  freedom.     Every  moment  your  step  ia  interrupted 
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one  way  or  another.  There  is  no  end  to  the  mistakes 
which  she  has  made." 

**  Would  it  have  been  easy  to  do  it  otherwise  ? "  asked 
Edward. 

"  Very  easy,"  replied  the  captain.  "  She  had  only  to 
break  away  a  corner  of  the  rock,  —  which  is  now  but 
an  unsightly  object,  made  up  as  it  is  of  little  pieces,  — 
and  she  would  at  once  have  a  sweep  for  her  walk,  and 
stone  in  abundance  for  the  rough  masonry  work,  to 
widen  it  in  the  bad  places,  and  make  it  smooth.  But 
this  I  tell  you  in  strictest  confidence,  or  else  it  will 
confuse  and  annoy  her.  What  is  done  must  remain  as 
it  ia  If  any  more  money  and  labour  are  to  be  spent 
there,  there  is  abundance  to  do  above  the  summer- 
house  on  the  hill,  which  we  can  settle  our  own  way." 

If  the  two  friends  found  in  their  occupation  abun- 
dance of  present  employment,  there  was  no  lack  either 
of  entertaining  reminiscences  of  early  times,  in  which 
Charlotte  took  her  part  as  well.  They  determined, 
moreover,  that,  as  soon  as  their  immediate  labours 
were  finished,  they  would  go  to  work  upon  the  journal, 
and  in  this  way,  too,  reproduce  the  past. 

For  the  rest,  when  Edward  and  Charlotte  were  alone, 
there  were  fewer  matters  of  private  interest  between 
them  than  formerly.  This  was  especially  the  case  since 
the  fault-finding  about  the  grounds,  which  Edward 
thought  so  just,  and  which  he  felt  to  the  quick.  He 
held  his  tongue  about  what  the  captain  had  said  for  a 
long  time ;  but  at  last,  when  he  saw  his  wife  again  pre- 
paring to  go  to  work  above  the  summer-house  with  her 
paths  and  steps,  he  could  not  contain  himself  any 
longer,  but,  after  a  few  circumlocutions,  came  out  with 
his  new  viewa 

Charlotte  was  thoroughly  disturbed.  She  was  sen- 
sible enough  to  perceive  at  once  that  they  were  right ; 
but  there  was  the  difficulty  with  what  was  already 
done^ — and  what  was   made  was   made.     She  had 
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liked  it:  even  what  was  wrong  had  become  dear  to 
her  in  its  details.  She  fought  against  her  convictdons ; 
she  pleaded  for  her  little  creations ;  she  railed  at  men 
who  were  for  ever  going  to  the  broad  and  the  great. 
They  could  not  let  a  pastime,  they  could  not  let  an 
amusement,  alone,  she  said;  but  they  must  go  and 
make  a  work  out  of  it,  never  thinking  of  the  expense 
which  their  larger  plans  involved.  She  was  provoked, 
annoyed,  and  angry.  Her  old  plans  she  could  not  give 
up,  the  new  she  would  not  quite  throw  from  her ;  but, 
divided  as  she  was,  for  the  present  she  put  a  stop  to 
the  work,  and  gave  herself  time  to  think  the  thing 
over,  and  let  it  ripen  by  itself. 

At  the  same  time  that  she  lost  this  source  of  active 
amusement,  the  others  were  more  and  more  together 
over  their  own  business.  They  took  to  occupying 
themselves,  moreover,  with  the  flower-garden  and  the 
hothouses;  and,  as  they  filled  up  the  intervals  with 
the  ordinary  gentlemen's  amusements,  —  hunting,  rid- 
ing, buying,  selling,  breaking  horses,  and  such  matters, 
—  she  was  every  day  left  more  and  more  to  herself. 
She  devoted  herself  more  assiduously  than  ever  to  her 
correspondence  on  account  of  the  captain,  and  yet  she 
had  many  lonely  hours ;  so  that  the  information  which 
she  now  received  from  the  school  became  of  more 
agreeable  interest. 

To  a  long-drawn  letter  of  the  superior  of  the  estab- 
lishment, filled  with  the  usual  expressions  of  delight  at 
her  daughter's  progress,  a  brief  postscript  was  attached, 
with  a  second  from  the  hand  of  a  gentleman  in  employ- 
ment there  as  an  assistant,  both  of  which  we  here 
communicate. 

POSTSCRIPT  OF  THE  SUPERIOR. 

"  Of  Ottilie,  I  can  only  repeat  to  your  ladyship  what 
I  have  already  stated  in  my  former  letters.     I  do  not 
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know  how  to  find  fault  with  her,  yet  I  cannot  say  that 
I  am  satisfied.  She  is  always  unassuming,  always  ready 
to  oblige  others ;  but  it  is  not  pleasing  to  see  her  so 
timid,  so  almost  servil& 

"Your  ladyship  lately  sent  her  some  money,  with 
fleveial  little  matters  for  her  wardrobe.  The  money 
she  has  never  touched,  the  dresses  lie  unworn  in  their 
place.  She  keeps  her  things  very  nice  and  very  dean, 
but  this  is  all  she  seems  to  care  about.  Agaiu,  I  can- 
not praise  her  excessive  abstemiousness  in  eating  and 
drinking.  There  is  do  extravagance  at  our  table ;  but 
there  is  nothing  I  like  better  than  to  see  the  children 
eat  enough  of  good,  wholesome  food.  What  is  care- 
fully provided  and  set  before  them  ought  to  be  taken, 
and  to  this  I  never  can  succeed  in  bringing  Ottilie. 
She  is  always  making  herself  some  occupation  or  other, 
always  finding  something  which  she  must  do,  something 
which  the  servants  have  neglected,  to  escape  the  sec- 
ond course  or  the  dessert ;  and  now  it  has  to  be  con- 
sidered (which  I  cannot  help  connecting  with  all  this) 
that  she  frequently  suffers,  I  have  lately  learned,  from 
pain  in  the  left  side  of  her  head.  It  is  only  at  times ; 
but  it  is  distressing,  and  may  be  of  importance.  So 
much  upon  this  otherwise  sweet  and  lovely  girL" 

THE   assistant's   ENCLOSURE. 

"  Our  excellent  superior  commonly  permits  me  to 
read  the  letters  in  which  she  communicates  her  obser- 
vations upon  her  pupils  to  their  parents  and  friends. 
Such  of  them  as  are  addressed  to  your  ladyship  I  ever 
read  with  twofold  attention  and  pleasure.  We  have 
to  congratulate  you  upon  a  daughter  who  unites  in 
herself  every  brilliant  quality  with  which  people  dis- 
tinguish themselves  in  the  world ;  and  I  at  least  think 
you  no  less  fortunate  in  having  had  bestowed  upon  you, 
in  your  adopted  daughter,  a  child  who  has  been  bom 
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for  the  good  and  happiness  of  others,  and  assoredly  also 
for  her  own.  Ottilie  is  almost  our  only  pupil  about 
whom  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  myself 
and  our  reverend  superior.  I  do  not  complain  of  the 
very  natural  desire  in  that  good  lady  to  see  outward 
and  definite  fruits  arising  from  her  labours.  But  there 
are  also  fruits  which  are  not  outward,  which  are  of  the 
true  germinal  sort,  and  which  develop  themselves,  sooner 
or  later,  in  a  beautiful  Ufa  And  this  I  am  certain  is 
the  case  with  your  protSgSe.  So  long  as  she  has  been 
under  my  care,  I  have  watched  her  moving  with  an 
even  step,  slowly,  steadily  forward  —  never  back.  As 
with  a  child  it  is  necessary  to  begin  everything  at  the 
beginning,  so  it  is  with  her.  She  can  comprehend 
nothing  which  does  not  follow  from  what  precedes; 
let  a  thing  be  as  simple  and  easy  as  possible,  she  can 
make  nothing  of  it  if  it  ia  not  in  a  recognisable 
connection ;  but  find  the  intermediate  links,  and  make 
them  clear  to  her,  and  then  nothing  13  too  difl&cult  for 
her. 

"  Progresang  so  slow^ly,  she  remains  behind  her  com- 
panions, who,  with  capacities  of  quite  a  different  kind, 
hurry  on  and  on,  learn  everj^thing  readily,  connected  or 
unconnected,  recollect  it  with  ease,  and  apply  it  with 
correctnesa  And  again,  some  of  the  lessons  here  are 
given  by  excellent,  but  somewhat  hasty  and  impatient, 
teachers,  who  pass  from  result  to  result,  cutting  short 
the  process  by  which  they  are  arrived  at ;  and  these 
are  not  of  the  slightest  service  to  her,  she  learns  noth- 
ing from  them.  There  have  been  complaints  about  her 
handwriting.  They  say  she  will  not,  or  can  not,  un- 
derstand how  to  form  her  letters.  I  have  examined 
closely  into  this.  It  is  true  she  writes  slowly,  stiflBy  if 
you  like ;  but  the  hand  is  neither  timid,  nor  without 
character.  The  French  language  is  not  my  depart- 
ment :  but  I  have  taught  her  something  of  it,  in  the 
step-by-step  fashion ;  and  this  she  understands  easily. 
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Indeed,  it  is  singular  that  she  knows  a  great  deal,  and 
knows  it  well  too ;  and  yet,  when  she  is  asked  a  ques- 
tion, it  seems  as  if  she  knew  nothiDg. 

"To  conclude  generally,  I  should  say  she  learns 
nothing  like  a  person  who  is  being  educated ;  but  she 
learns  Uke  one  who  is  to  educate,  —  not  like  a  pupil, 
but  like  a  future  teacher.  Your  ladyship  may  think 
it  strange  that  I,  as  an  educator  and  a  teacher,  can  find 
no  higher  praise  to  give  to  any  one  than  by  a  compari- 
son with  myself.  I  may  leave  it  to  your  own  good 
sense,  to  your  deep  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of 
mankind,  to  make  the  best  of  my  most  inadequate,  but 
well-intended,  expressions.  You  may  satisfy  yourself 
that  you  have  much  happiness  to  promise  yourself 
from  this  child.  I  commend  myself  to  your  ladyship ; 
and  I  beseech  you  to  permit  me  to  write  to  you  again, 
as  soon  as  I  see  reason  to  believe  that  I  have  an3i;hing 
important  or  agreeable  to  communicate." 

This  letter  gave  Charlotte  great  pleasure.  The  con- 
tents of  it  agreed  very  nearly  with  the  notions  which 
she  had  herself  conceived  of  Ottilie.  At  the  same  time, 
she  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  excessive  interest  of 
the  assistant,  which  seemed  greater  than  the  insight 
into  a  pupil's  excellence  usually  calls  forth.  In  her 
quiet,  unprejudiced  way  of  looking  at  things,  this  re- 
lation, among  others,  she  was  contented  to  permit  to 
lie  before  her  as  a  possibility :  she  could  value  the 
interest  of  so  sensible  a  man  in  Ottilie,  having  learned, 
among  the  lessons  of  her  life,  to  see  how  liighly  true 
regard  is  to  be  prized,  in  a  world  where  indifierence  or 
dislike  are  the  common,  natural  residents. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  topographical  chart  of  the  property  and  its 
environs  was  completed.  It  was  executed  on  a  con- 
siderable scale ;  the  character  of  the  particular  locaU- 
ties  was  made  intelligible  by  various  colours ;  and,  by 
means  of  a  trigonometrical  survey,  the  captain  had 
been  able  to  arrive  at  a  very  fair  exactness  of  measure- 
ment. He  had  been  rapid  in  his  work.  There  was 
scarcely  ever  any  one  who  could  do  with  less  sleep 
than  this  most  laborious  man ;  and,  as  his  day  was 
always  devoted  to  an  immediate  purpose,  every  evening 
something  had  been  done. 

"  Let  us  now,"  he  said  to  his  friend,  "  go  on  to  what 
remains  for  us,  —  to  the  statistics  of  the  estate.  We 
shall  have  a  deal  of  work  to  get  through  at  the  begin- 
ning; and  afterward  we  shall  come  to  the  farm-esti- 
mates ;  and  much  else  which  will  naturally  arise  out  of 
them.  Only  we  must  have  one  thing  distinctly  settled 
and  adhered  to.  Everything  which  is  properly  business 
we  must  keep  carefully  separate  from  life.  Business 
requires  earnestness  and  method:  hfe  must  have  a 
freer  handling.  Business  demands  the  utmost  stringency 
and  sequence:  in  life,  inconsecutiveness  is  frequently 
necessary,  indeed,  is  charming  and  graceful  If  you 
are  firm  in  the  first,  you  can  afford  yourself  more  Ub- 
erty  in  the  second ;  while,  if  you  mix  them,  you  will 
find  the  free  interfering  with,  and  breaking  in  upon, 
the  fixed." 

In  these  sentiments  Edward  felt  a  slight  reflection 
upon  himself.  Though  not  naturally  disorderly,  he 
could  never  bring  himself  to  arrange  his  papers  in  their 
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proper  places.  What  he  had  to  do  in  connection  with 
others  was  not  kept  separate  from  what  only  depended 
on  himself.  Business  got  mixed  up  with  amusement, 
and  serious  work  with  recreation.  Now,  however,  it 
was  easy  for  him,  with  the  help  of  a  friend,  who  would 
take  the  trouble  upon  himself;  and  a  second  '^I" 
worked  out  the  separation,  to  which  the  single  "I" 
was  always  unequal 

In  the  captain's  wing,  they  contrived  a  depository 
for  what  concerned  the  present,  and  an  archive  for  the 
past.  Here  they  brought  all  the  documents,  papers, 
and  notes  from  their  various  hiding-places  —  rooms, 
drawers,  and  boxes  —  with  the  utmost  speed.  Harmony 
and  order  were  introduced  into  the  wilderness,  and  the 
different  packets  were  marked  and  registered  in  their 
several  pigeon-holes.  They  found  all  they  wanted  in 
greater  completeness  even  than  they  had  expected ; 
and  here  an  old  clerk  was  found  of  no  shght  service, 
who  for  the  whole  day  and  part  of  the  night  never 
left  his  desk,  and  with  whom,  till  then,  Edward  had 
been  always  dissatisfied. 

"  I  should  not  know  him  again,"  he  said  to  his  friend, 
"  the  man  is  so  handy  and  useful." 

"  That,"  replied  the  captain,  "  is  because  we  give  him 
nothing  fresh  to  do  till  he  has  finished,  at  his  conve- 
nience, what  he  has  already ;  and  so,  as  you  perceive, 
he  gets  through  a  great  deal.  If  you  disturb  him,  he 
becomes  useless  at  once." 

Spending  their  days  together  in  this  way,  they  never 
neglected  visiting  Charlotte  regularly  in  the  evenings. 
If  there  was  no  party  from  the  neighbourhood,  as  was 
often  the  case,  they  read  and  talked,  principally  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition and  comfort  of  social  life. 

Charlotte,  always  accustomed  to  make  the  most  of 
opportunities,  not  only  saw  her  husband  pleased,  but 
found  personal  advantages  for  herselt      Various  dp- 
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mcsdc  arrangements,  which  she  had  long  wished  to 
make,  but  which  she  did  not  know  exactly  how  to  set 
about,  were  managed  for  her  through  the  contrivance 
of  the  captain.  Her  domestic  medicine-chest,  hitherto 
but  poorly  furnished,  was  enlarged  and  enriched ;  and 
Charlotte  herself,  with*  the  help  of  good  books  and 
personal  instruction,  was  put  in  the  way  of  being  able 
to  exercise  her  disposition  to  be  of  practical  assistance 
more  frequently  and  more  efficiently  than  before. 

In  providing  against  accidents,  which,  though  com- 
mon, yet  only  too  often  find  us  unprepared,  they 
thought  it  especially  necessary  to  have  at  hand  what- 
ever is  required  for  the  recovery  of  drowning  men,  — 
accidents  of  this  kind,  from  the  number  of  canals, 
reservoirs,  and  water-works  in  the  neighbourhood,  being 
of  frequent  occurrence.  This  department  the  captain 
took  expressly  into  his  own  hands ;  and  the  observation 
escaped  Edward,  that  a  case  of  this  kind  had  made 
a  very  singular  epoch  in  the  life  of  his  friend.  The 
latter  made  no  reply,  but  seemed  to  be  trying  to  escape 
from  a  painful  recollection.  Edward  immediately 
stopped;  and  Charlotte,  who,  as  well  as  he,  had  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  story,  took  no  notice  of  the 
expression. 

"These  preparations  are  all  exceedingly  valuable," 
said  the  captain  one  evening.  "Now,  however,  we 
have  not  got  the  one  thing  which  is  most  essential,  — 
a  sensible  man  who  understands  how  to  manage  it  all. 
I  know  an  army  surgeon,  whom  I  could  exactly  rec- 
ommend for  the  place.  You  might  get  him  at  this 
moment,  on  easy  terms.  He  is  highly  distinguished 
in  his  profession,  and  has  frequently  done  more  for  me 
in  the  treatment,  even  of  violent  inward  disorders, 
than  celebrated  physicians.  Help  upon  the  spot  is 
the  thing  you  often  most  want  in  the  country." 

He  was  written  for  at  once :  and  Edward  and  Char- 
lotte were  rejoiced  to  find  so  good  and  necessary  an 
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object  on  which  to  expend  so  much  of  the  money 
which  they  set  apart  for  such  accidental  demands  upon 
them. 

Thus  Charlotte,  too,  found  means  of  making  use, 
for  her  purposes,  of  the  captain's  knowledge  and 
practical  skill ;  and  she  began  to  be  quite  reconciled  to 
his  presence,  and  to  feel  easy  about  any  consequences 
that  might  ensue.  She  commonly  prepared  questions 
to  ask  him;  among  other  things,  it  was  one  of  her 
anxieties  to  provide  against  whatever  was  prejudicial 
to  health  and  comfort,  —  against  poisons  and  such  like. 
The  lead-glazing  on  the  chiaa,  the  verdigris  which 
formed  about  her  copper  and  bronze  vessels,  etc.,  had 
long  been  a  trouble  to  her.  She  got  him  to  tell  her 
about  these ;  and,  naturally,  they  often  had  to  fall  back 
on  the  first  elements  of  medicine  and  chemistry. 

An  accidental  but  welcome  occasion  for  entertain- 
ment of  this  kind  was  given  by  an  inclination  of 
Edward  to  read  aloud.  He  had  a  particularly  clear, 
deep  voice,  and  earlier  in  life  had  earned  himself  a 
pleasant  reputation  for  his  feeling  and  lively  recitations 
of  works  of  poetry  and  oratory.  At  this  time  he  was 
occupied  with  other  subjects ;  and  the  books  which, 
for  sometime  past,  he  had  been  reading,  were  either 
chemical,  or  on  some  other  branch  of  natural  or  tech- 
nical science. 

One  of  his  especial  peculiarities  —  which,  by  the  bye, 
he  very  likely  shares  with  a  number  of  his  fellow 
creatures  —  was,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  have 
any  one  looking  at  the  page  from  behind  him  while 
reading.  In  early  life,  when  he  used  to  read  poems, 
plays,  or  stories,  this  had  been  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  desire  which  the  reader  feels,  like  the  poet  or 
the  actor  or  the  story-teller,  to  make  surprises,  to 
pause,  to  excite  expectation  ;  and  this  sort  of  effect 
was  naturally  defeated  when  a  third  person's  eyes 
could  run  on  before  him,  and  see  what  was  coming. 
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On  such  occasions,  therefore,  he  was  accastomed  to 

Slace  himself  in  such  a  position  that  no  one  could  get 
ehind  hiuL  With  a  party  of  only  three,  this  was 
unnecessary;  and  as  with  the  present  subject  there 
was  no  opportunity  for  exciting  feelings  or  giving  the 
imagination  a  surprise,  he  did  not  take  any  particular 
pains  to  protect  himself. 

One  evening  he  had  placed  himself  carelessly,  and 
Charlotte  happened  by  accident  to  cast  her  eyes  upon 
the  page.  His  old  impatience  was  aroused :  be  turned 
to  her,  and  said,  almost  unkindly : 

*'  I  do  wish,  once  for  all,  you  would  leave  ofif  doing 
a  thing  so  out  of  taste  and  so  disagreeable.  When  I 
read  aloud  to  a  person,  is  it  not  the  same  as  if  I  was 
telling  him  something  by  word  of  mouth?  The 
written,  the  printed,  word  is  in  the  place  of  my  own 
thoughts,  of  my  own  heart.  If  a  window  were  broken 
into  my  brain  or  into  my  heart,  and  if  the  man  to 
whom  I  am  counting  out  my  thoughts,  or  deUvering  my 
sentiments,  one  by  one,  knew  already  beforehand  ex- 
actly what  was  to  come  out  of  me,  should  I  take  the 
trouble  to  put  them  into  words  ?  When  anybody  looks 
over  my  book,  I  always  feel  as  if  I  were  being  torn 
in  two." 

Charlotte's  tact,  in  whatever  circle  she  might  be, 
large  or  small,  was  remarkable ;  and  she  was  able  to 
set  aside  disagreeable  or  excited  expressions  without 
appearing  to  notice  them.  When  a  conversation  grew 
tedious,  she  knew  how  to  interrupt  it;  when  it  halted, 
she  could  set  it  going.  And  this  time  her  good  gift 
did  not  forsake  her. 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  forgive  me  my  fault,"  she  said, 
"  when  I  'tell  you  what  it  was  this  moment  which 
came  over  me.  I  heard  you  reading  something  about 
affinities;  and  I  thought  directly  of  some  relations  of 
mine,  two  of  whom  are  just  now  occupying  me  a  great 
deal     Then  my  attention  went  back  to  the  book.     I 
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found  it  was  not  about  living  things  at  all,  and  I 
looked  over  to  get  the  thread  of  it  right  again." 

"  It  was  the  comparison  which  led  you  wrong  and 
confused  you,"  said  Edward.  "  The  subject  is  nothing 
but  earths  and  minerals.  But  man  is  a  true  Narcissus : 
he  delights  to  see  his  own  image  everywhere ;  and  he 
spreads  himself  underneath  the  universe,  like  the  amal- 
gam behind  the  glass." 

"  Quite  true,"  continued  the  captain.  "  That  is  the 
way  in  which  he  treats  everything  external  to  himself. 
His  wisdom  and  his  folly,  his  will  and  his  caprice,  he 
attributes  alike  to  the  animal,  the  plant,  the  elements, 
and  the  gods." 

"  Would  you,"  said  Charlotte, "  if  it  is  not  taking  you 
away  too  much  from  the  immediate  subject,  tell  me 
briefly  what  is  meant  here  by  afl&nities  ? " 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  indeed,"  replied  the  captain, 
to  whom  Charlotte  had  addressed  herself.  "  That  is,  I 
will  tell  you  as  well  as  I  can.  My  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject date  ten  years  back :  whether  the  scientific  world 
continues  to  think  the  same  about  it,  I  cannot  tell." 

"  It  is  most  disagreeable,"  cried  Edward,  "  that  one 
cannot  nowadays  [learn  a  thing  once  for  all,  and  have 
done  with  it.  Our  forefathers  could  keep  to  what  they 
were  taught  when  they  were  young;  but  we  have, 
every  five  years,  to  make  revolutions  with  them,  if  we 
do  not  wish  to  drop  altogether  out  of  fashion." 

"  We  women  need  not  be  so  particular,"  said  Char- 
lotte ;  "  and,  to  speak  the  truth,  I  only  want  to  know 
the  meaning  of  the  word.  There  is  nothing  more 
ridiculous  iu  society  than  to  misuse  a  strange  technical 
word ;  and  I  only  wish  you  to  tell  me  in  what  sense 
the  expression  is  made  use  of  in  connection  with  these 
things.  Wliat  its  scientific  application  is,  I  am  quite 
contented  to  leave  to  the  learned,  who,  by  the  bye,  as  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  do  not  find  it  easy  to 
agree  among  themselves." 
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'*  Whereabouts  shall  we  begin,"  said  Edward,  after  a 
pause,  to  the  captain,  *"  to  come  most  quickly  to  the 
point  ? " 

The  latter,  after  thinking  a  little  while,  replied 
shortly : 

'^  You  must  let  me  make  what  will  seem  a  wide 
sweep:  we  shall  be  on  our  subject  almost  imme- 
diately." 

Charlotte  laid  her  work  aside,  promising  the  fullest 
attention. 

The  captain  began : 

"  In  all  natural  objects  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, we  observe  immediately  that  they  have  a 
certain  relation  to  themselves.  It  may  sound  ridicu- 
lous to  be  asserting  what  is  obvious  to  every  one ;  but 
it  is  only  by  coming  to  a  clear  understanding  together 
about  what  we  know,  that  we  can  advance  to  what  we 
do  not  know." 

**  I  think,"  interrupted  Edward,  «  we  can  make  the 
thing  more  clear  to  her,  and  to  ourselves,  with  ex- 
amples. Conceive  water  or  oil  or  quicksilver :  among 
these  you  will  see  a  certain  oneness,  a  certain  con- 
nection of  their  parts ;  and  this  oneness  is  never  lost, 
except  through  force  or  some  other  determining  causa 
Let  the  cause  cease  to  operate,  and  at  once  the 
parts  unite  again." 

**  Unquestionably,"  said  Charlotte,  **  that  is  plain : 
rain-drops  readily  unite  and  form  streams ;  and,  when 
we  were  children,  it  was  our  delight  to  play  with 
quicksilver,  and  wonder  at  the  little  globules  splitting 
and  parting,  and  running  into  one  another." 

"  And  here,"  said  the  captain,  "  let  me  just  cursorily 
mention  one  remarkable  thing :  I  mean,  that  the  full, 
complete  correlation  of  parts,  which  the  fluid  state 
makes  possible,  shows  itself  distinctly  and  universally 
in  the  globular  form.  The  falling  water-drop  is  round  ; 
you  yourself  spoke  of  the  globules  of  quicksilver  ;  and 
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a  drop  of  melted  lead  let  fall,  if  it  has  time  to  harden 
before  it  reaches  the  ground,  is  found  at  the  bottom  in 
the  shape  of  a  balL" 

"  Let  me  try  and  see,"  said  Charlotte,  "  whether  I 
can  understand  where  you  are  bringing  ma  As  every- 
thing has  a  reference  to  itself,  so  it  must  have  some 
relation  to  othera" 

"  And  that "  interrupted  Edward,  "  will  be  different 
according  to  the  natural  differences  of  the  things  them- 
selves. Sometimes  they  will  meet  Uke  friends  and  old 
acquaintances:  they  will  come  rapidly  together,  and 
unite  without  either  having  to  alter  itself  at  all, —  as 
wine  mixes  with  water.  Others,  again,  will  remain 
as  strangers  side  by  side ;  and  no  amount  of  mechan- 
ical mixing  or  forcing  will  succeed  in  combining  them. 
Oil  and  water  may  be  shaken  up  together;  and  the 
next  moment  they  are  separate  again,  each  by  itself." 

"One  can  almost  fancy,"  said  Charlotte,  "that  in 
these  simple  forms  one  sees  people  that  one  is  ac- 
quainted with ;  one  has  met  with  just  such  things 
in  the  societies  amongst  which  one  has  lived;  and 
the  strangest  Ukenesses  of  all,  with  these  soulless  crea- 
tures, are  in  tlie  masses  in  which  men  stand  divided 
one  against  the  other,  in  their  classes  and  professions, 
—  the  nobility  and  the  third  estate,  for  instance,  or 
soldiers  and  civilians." 

"  Then,  again,"  replied  Edward,  "  as  tliese  are  united 
together  under  common  laws  and  customs,  so  there  are 
intermediate  members  in  our  chemical  world,  which 
wiU  combine  elements  that  are  mutually  repulsive." 

"  Oil,  for  instance,"  said  the  captain,  "  we  make  com- 
bine with  water  with  the  help  of  alkalies  —  " 

"  Do  not  go  on  too  fast  with  your  lesson,"  said 
Charlotte.  "  Let  me  see  that  I  keep  step  with  you. 
Are  we  not  here  arrived  among  tlie  afiBnities  ?  " 

"  Exactly,"  replied  the  captain  :  "  we  are  on  the 
point  of  apprehending  them  in  all  their  power  and  dis- 
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tindaiess ;  such  natures  as,  when  they  come  in  contact, 
at  once  lay  hold  of  each  other,  and  mutually  affect  one 
another,  we  speak  of  as  having  an  affinity  one  for  the 
other.  With  the  alkalies  and  acids,  for  instance, 
the  affinities  are  strikingly  marked  They  are  of 
opposite  natures:  very  likely  their  being  of  opposite 
natures  is  the  secret  of  their  effect  on  one  another, 
— they  seek  one  another  eagerly  out,  lay  hold  of 
each  other,  modify  each  other's  character,  and  form 
in  connection  an  entirely  new  substance.  There  is 
lime,  you  remember,  which  shows  the  strongest  incli- 
nation for  all  sorts  of  adds,  —  a  distinct  desire  of  com- 
bining with  theuL  As  soon  as  our  chemical  chest 
arrives,  we  can  show  you  a  number  of  entertaining 
experiments,  which  will  give  you  a  clearer  idea  than 
words  and  names  and  technical  expressions." 

"  It  appears  to  me,"  said  Charlotte,  "  that,  if  you 
choose  to  call  these  strange  creatures  of  yours  related, 
the  relationship  is  not  so  much  a  relationship  of  blood, 
as  of  soul  or  of  spirit.  It  is  the  way  in  which  we  see 
all  genuinely  deep  friendships  arise  among  men :  oppo- 
site peculiarities  of  disposition  being  what  best  makes 
internal  union  possibia  But  I  will  wait  to  see  what 
you  can  really  show  me  of  these  mysterious  proceed- 
ings; and  for  the  present,"  she  added,  turning  to 
Edward,  "  I  will  promise  not  to  disturb  you  any  more 
in  your  reading.  You  have  taught  me  enough  of  what 
it  is  about  to  enable  me  to  attend  to  it." 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Edward  :  "  now  that  you  have 
once  stirred  the  thing,  you  shall  not  get  off  so  easily. 
It  is  just  the  most  complicated  cases  which  are  the 
most  interesting.  In  these  you  come  first  to  see 
the  degrees  of  the  affinities,  to  watch  them  as  their 
power  of  attraction  is  weaker  or  stronger,  nearer  or 
more  remota  Affinities  only  begin  really  to  interest 
when  they  bring  about  separations." 

"  What ! "  cried  Charlotte,  "  is  that  miserable  word 
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which  unhappily  we  hear  so  often  nowadays  in  the 
world,  —  is  that  to  be  found  in  nature's  lessons  too  ?  " 

"  Most  certainly,"  answered  Edward :  "  the  title  with 
which  chemists  were  supposed  to  be  most  honourably 
distinguished  was,  artists  of  separation." 

"  It  is  not  so  any  more,"  replied  Charlotte  ;  "  and  it 
is  well  that  it  is  not.  Uniting  is  a  higher  art,  and  it  is 
a  higher  merit.  An  artist  of  union  is  what  we  should 
welcome  in  every  province  of  the  universe.  However, 
as  we  are  on  the  subject  again,  give  me  an  instance  or 
two  of  what  you  mean." 

"We  had  better  keep,"  said  the  captain,  "to  the 
same  instances  of  which  we  have  already  been  speak- 
ing. Thus,  what  we  call  limestone  is  a  moi'e  or  less 
pure  calcareous  earth  in  combination  with  a  delicate 
acid,  which  is  familiar  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  gas. 
Now,  if  we  place  a  piece  of  this  stone  in  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid,  this  will  take  possession  of  the  lime,  and 
appear  with  it  in  the  form  of  gypsum,  the  gaseous  acid 
at  the  same  time  going  off  in  vapour.  Here  is  a  case  of 
separation ;  a  combination  arises,  and  we  believe  our- 
selves now  justified  in  applying  to  it  the  words  *  elect- 
ive affinity ;  *  it  really  looks  as  if  one  relation  had 
been  deliberately  chosen  in  preference  to  another." 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  Charlotte,  "  as  I  forgive  the 
natural  pliilosopher.  I  cannot  see  any  choice  in  this : 
I  see  a  natural  necessity  rather,  and  scarcely  that. 
After  all,  it  is,  perhaps,  merely  a  case  of  opportunity. 
Opportunity  makes  relations  as  it  makes  thieves ;  and, 
as  long  as  the  talk  is  only  of  natural  substances,  the 
choice  appears  to  me  to  be  altogether  in  the  hands  of 
the  chemist  who  brings  the  creatures  together.  Once, 
however,  let  them  be  brought  together,  and  then  God 
have  mercy  on  them.  In  the  present  case,  I  cannot 
help  being  sorry  for  the  poor  acid  gas,  which  is  driven 
out  up  and  down  infinity  again." 

"  The  acid's  business,"  answered  the  captain, "  is  now 
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to  get  connected  with  water,  and  so  serve  as  a  mineral 
fountain  for  the  refreshing  of  both  the  healthy  and 
sick." 

"  That  is  very  well  for  the  gypsam  to  say "  said 
Charlotte.  **  The  gypsum  is  all  right,  is  a  body,  is  pro- 
vided for.  The  other  poor,  desolate  creature  may  have 
trouble  enough  to  go  through  before  it  can  find  a 
second  home  for  itseli" 

*'I  am  much  mistaken,"  said  Edward,  smiling,  "if 
there  be  not  some  little  arriere  pensSe  behind  thi& 
Confess  your  wickedness !  You  mean  me  by  your 
lime :  the  lime  is  laid  hold  of  by  the  captain,  in  the 
form  of  sulphuric  acid,  torn  away  from  your  agreeable 
society,  and  metamorphosed  into  a  refractory  gypsum." 

''If  your  conscience  prompts  you  to  make  such  a 
reflection,"  replied  Charlotte,  "  I  certainly  need  not 
distress  myself.  These  comparisons  are  pleasant  and 
entertaining ;  and  who  is  there  that  does  not  like  play- 
ing with  analogies?  But  man  is  raised  very  many 
steps  above  these  elements ;  and,  if  he  has  been  some- 
what liberal  with  such  fine  words  as  '  election '  and 
*  elective  affinities,'  he  will  do  well  to  turn  back  again 
into  himself,  and  take  the  opportunity  of  considering 
carefuUy  the  value  and  meaning  of  such  expressions. 
Unhappily,  we  know  cases  enough  where  an  appcu-ently 
indissoluble  connection  between  two  persons  has,  by 
the  accidental  introduction  of  a  third,  been  utterly 
destroyed,  and  one  or  the  other  of  the  once  happily 
united  pair  been  driven  out  into  the  wilderness." 

"  Then,  you  see  how  much  more  gallant  the  chemists 
are,"  said  Edward.  **  They  at  once  add  a  fourth,  that 
neither  may  go  away  empty." 

"Quite  so,"  repKed  the  captain.  "And  those  are 
the  cases  which  are  really  most  important  and  re- 
markable,—  cases  where  this  attraction,  this  affinity, 
this  separating  and  combining,  can  be  exhibited,  the 
two  pairs  severally  crossing  each  other;  where  four 
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creatures,  connected  previously,  as  two  and  two,  are 
brought  into  contact,  and  at  once  forsake  their  first 
combination  to  form  into  a  second.  In  this  forsaking 
and  embracing,  this  seeking  and  flying,  we  believe  that 
we  are  indeed  observing  the  effects  of  some  higher 
determination :  we  attribute  a  sort  of  will  and  choice 
to  such  creatures,  and  feel  really  justified  in  using 
technical  words,  and  speaking  of  *  elective  aflfinities.' " 

"  Give  me  an  instance  of  this,"  said  Charlotte. 

"  Such  things  ought  not  to  be  settled  with  words," 
replied  the  captain.  <'  As  I  said  before,  as  soon  as  I 
can  show  you  the  experiment,  I  can  make  it  all  in- 
telligible and  pleasant  for  you.  For  the  present,  I  can 
give  you  nothing  but  horrible  scientific  expressions, 
which  at  the  same  time  will  give  you  no  idea  about 
the  matter.  You  ought  yourself  to  see  these  sub- 
stances which  seem  so  dead,  and  which  are  yet  so  full 
of  inward  energy  and  force,  at  work  before  your  eyea 
You  should  observe  them  with  a  real  personal  interest. 
Now  they  seek  each  other  out,  attract  each  other,  seize, 
crush,  devour,  destroy,  each  other,  and  then  suddenly 
reappear  again  out  of  their  combinations,  and  come 
forward  in  fresh,  renovated,  unexpected  form:  thus 
you  will  comprehend  how  we  attribute  to  them  a  sort 
of  immortahty;  how  we  speak  of  them  as  having 
sense  and  understanding;  because  we  feel  our  own 
senses  to  be  insufficient  to  observe  them  adequately, 
and  our  reason  too  weak  to  follow  them." 

"  I  grant,"  said  Edward,  "  that  the  strange  scientific 
nomenclature,  to  persons  who  have  not  been  reconciled 
to  it  by  a  direct  acquaintance  with  or  understanding 
of  its  object,  must  seem  unpleasant,  even  ridiculous; 
but  we  can  easily,  just  for  once,  contrive  with  symbols 
to  illustrate  what  we  are  speaking  of." 

"  It  you  do  not  think  it  looks  pedantic,"  answered 
the  captain,  '*  I  can  put  my  meaning  together  with 
letters.     Suppose  an  A  connected  so  closely  with  a  B 
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that  all  sorts  of  means,  even  violence,  have  been  made 
use  of  to  separate  them,  without  effect.  Then  suppose 
a  C  in  exactly  the  same  position  with  respect  to  D. 
Bring  the  two  pairs  into  contact :  A  will  fling  himself 
on  D,  C  on  B,  without  its  being  possible  to  say  which 
had  first  left  its  first  connection,  or  made  the  first  move 
toward  the  second." 

"  Now,  then,"  interposed  Edward,  "  till  we  see  all 
this  with  our  eyes,  we  will  look  upon  the  formula  as 
an  analogy,  out  of  which  we  can  devise  a  lesson  for 
immediate  use.  You  stand  for  A,  Charlotte,  and  I  am 
your  B :  really  and  truly  I  cling  to  you,  I  depend  on 
you,  and  follow  you,  just  as  B  does  with  A.  C  is 
obviously  the  captain,  who  at  present  is  in  some 
degree  withdrawing  me  from  you.  So  now  it  is  only 
just,  that,  if  you  are  not  to  be  left  to  solitude,  a  D 
should  be  found  for  you ;  and  that  is  unquestionably 
the  amiable  little  lady,  Ottilia  Tou  will  not  hesitate 
any  longer  to  send  and  fetch  her." 

"All  right,"  replied  Charlotte;  "although,  in  my 
opinion,  the  example  does  not  exactly  fit  our  case. 
However,  we  have  been  fortimate,  at  any  rate,  in  to- 
day for  once  having  met  all  together;  and  these 
natural  or  elective  affinities  have  served  to  unite  us 
more  intimately.  I  will  tell  you,  that,  since  this 
afternoon,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  send  for  Ottilie. 
My  faithful  housekeeper,  on  whom  I  have  hitherto 
depended  for  everything,  is  going  to  leave  me  shortly, 
to  be  married.  This  is  my  motive,  as  far  as  /  am 
concerned.  What  has  decided  me  on  account  of  Ottilie, 
you  shall  read  to  me.  I  will  not  again  look  on  whilst 
you  are  reading.  Indeed,  the  contents  of  these  pages 
are  already  known  to  ma     But  read,  read  ! " 

With  these  words,  she  produced  a  letter,  and  handed 
it  to  Edward. 


^  VoiJH  iM^lynhiii  will  fwgive  the  brevity  of  my 
l^nMiMt  liitUfr  1 714)  imblir;  examinatioDS  are  bat  jnat 
(UffM'liKlixl,  Mu\  I  liavo  Ui  communicate  to  all  the 
l^inMilM  niMl  K*i^<'<"'^'i^  ^'i*'  progress  our  pupils  have 
IIMmIm  (liirlitK  tim  imimI  yciir.  I  can  afford  to  be  brief, 
ImivIiiu  U\  my  much  In  few  words.  Your  ladyship's 
iliMiMlilor  liHM  |inivo<l  hnrMolf  first,  in  every  sense  of  the 
wnrd  Tlu«  timlinioiiiulN  I  onrloso,  and  her  own  letter, 
Ih  \s\\\A\  hlio  >vlll  ilotuil  to  you  tho  prizes  she  has  won, 
\\\\\\  I  ho  hu|«iumm«  hho  IooIh  in  hor  success,  will  surely 
j»hH^tto,  \s\\\\,  I  ho|H\  doUglit  you.  For  myself,  it  is  the 
hmn  uov^onmu'Y  {\\\\{  \  hI\ouUI  stiv  nuu^h,  l>ecause  I  see 
\\\\\\  ihoM*  \\\\\  mH»n  ho  no  mon^  invasion  to  keep  with 
v^*  rt  w^uuK  luvl\  Jh*  U\x  \\k\\x\\\\»As  I  send  my  respects 
U'  >ouv  )ml\N^\4\  (uul  u\  a  s'lhv^rt  time  shall  take  the 
hlv^\>  s^l  \^lVovuv^<  Nv»u  luy  o|xiuiou  a;?  to  what  may  be 
\vt  vo\vxi  s^vl\(U\U^^^  U*  h^*r  lu  t'uturx*. 

M\  <\s\l  >^^«c«s<i;iut  MvUl  ul\  YOU  Abv^ut  OcuEtf.'* 

XV  ...v    «  \  .v\^v  xi>v  H' u.»i    Mi^Kr  *itt*»v    Tiv  *nak*f  5»r  ber. 
\  .\"^k  li^^    vtN    .\-  -*-■■   iv*^   uUt«  jutj  ^'\^i  '.tulii! 
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is  to  show  out  what  lies  in  her,  and  what  she  is  capable 
of,  I  was  all  along  afraid  of  this  public  examination. 
I  was  the  more  uneasy,  as  it  was  to  be  of  a  kind  which 
does  not  admit  of  any  special  preparation ;  and,  even 
if  it  had  been  conducted  as  usual,  OttUie  never  can  be 
prepared  to  make  a  display.  The  result  has  justified 
my  anxiety  only  too  well  She  has  not  received  any 
prize:  she  is  not  even  amongst  those  whose  names 
have  been  mentioned  with  approbation.  I  need  not 
go  into  details.  As  for  handwriting,  the  letters  of  the 
other  girls  were  not  so  well  formed,  but  their  strokes 
were  much  more  free.  In  arithmetic  they  were  all 
quicker  than  she ;  and  in  the  more  di£Oicult  problems^ 
which  she  does  the  best,  there  was  no  examination. 
In  French  she  was  outshone  and  out-talked  by  many ; 
and  in  history  she  was  not  ready  with  her  names  and 
dates.  In  geography  there  was  a  want  of  attention  to 
the  political  divisions;  and  for  what  she  could  do  in 
music,  there  was  neither  time  nor  quiet  enough  for  her 
few  modest  melodies  to  gain  attention.  In  drawing 
she  certainly  would  have  gained  the  prize :  her  outlines 
were  clear,  and  the  execution  most  careful  and  full  of 
spirit ;  unhappily  she  had  chosen  too  wide  a  subject, 
and  had  not  completed  it. 

"  After  the  pupils  had  been  dismissed,  the  examiners 
consulted  together ;  and  we  teachers  were  partially 
admitted  into  the  council.  I  very  soon  observed  that 
of  Ottilie  nothing  was  said ;  or,  when  her  name  was 
mentioned,  it  was  done  with  indifference,  if  not  with 
downright  disapproval.  I  hoped  to  obtain  some  favour 
for  her  by  a  candid  description  of  what  she  was ;  and  I 
ventured  it  with  the  greater  earnestness,  partly  because 
I  was  only  speaking  my  real  convictions,  and  partly 
because,  when  I  was  young,  I  had  been  in  the  same 
unfortunate  case.  I  was  listened  to  with  attention ;  but, 
as  soon  as  I  had  ended,  the  presiding  examiner  said  to 
me  very  kindly  but  laconically :  '  We  presume  capa- 
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bilities :  they  are  to  be  converted  into  accomplishmenta. 
This  is  the  aim  of  all  education.  It  is  what  is  dis- 
tinctly intended  by  all  who  have  the  care  of  children, 
and  sJQently  and  indistinctly  by  the  children  them- 
selves. This  also  is  the  object  of  examinations,  when 
both  teachers  and  pupils  are  on  their  trial  From  what 
we  learn  of  you,  we  may  entertain  good  hopes  of  the 
young  lady :  and  it  is  to  your  own  credit  also  that  you 
have  paid  so  much  attention  to  your  pupil's  capa- 
bilities. If  in  the  coming  year  you  can  develop  these 
into  accomplishments,  neither  yourself  nor  your  pupil 
shall  fail  to  receive  your  due  praise.' 

**  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  what  must  follow  all 
this ;  but  there  was  something  worse  which  I  had  not 
anticipated,  and  which  had  soon  to  be  added  to  it 
Our  good  superior,  who,  resembling  a  trusty  shepherd, 
could  not  bear  to  have  one  of  her  flock  lost,  or,  as  was 
the  case  here,  one  entrusted  to  her  charge  undistin- 
guished, could  not,  when  the  examiners  were  gone, 
conceal  her  displeasure,  and  said  to  Ottilie,  who  was 
quietly  standing  by  the  window,  while  the  others  were 
exulting  over  their  prizes, '  Tell  me,  for  heaven's  sake  1 
how  can  a  person  look  so  stupid,  if  she  is  not  so?* 
Ottilie  replied  quite  calmly,  'Forgive  me,  my  dear 
mother:  I  have  my  headache  again  to-day,  and  it  is 
very  painful.'  Kind  and  sympathising  as  she  generally 
is,  the  superior  this  time  answered, '  Who  should  know 
that  ? '  and  turned  angrily  away. 

"  Now,  it  is  true,  no  one  can  believe  it ;  for  Ottihe 
never  alters  the  expression  of  her  countenance,  nor 
have  I  seen  her  mo'^e  her  hand  to  her  temple. 

"  Nor  was  this  all.  Your  ladyship's  daughter,  who 
is  at  all  times  sufficiently  Uvely  and  impetuous,  was 
wild  and  overbearing  after  her  triumph  of  to-day.  She 
ran  from  room  to  room  with  her  prizes  and  testimonials, 
and  shook  them  in  Ottilie's  face.  *  You  have  come 
badly  off  this  morning ! '  she  cried.     Ottilie  replied  in 
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her  calm,  qcdet  way,  <  This  is  not  the  last  day  of  ex- 
amination/ '  But  you  will  always  be  the  last,  for  all 
that ! '  cried  the  other,  and  ran  away. 

''No  one  except  myself  saw  that  Ottilie  was  dis- 
turbed. She  has  a  way,  when  she  experiences  any 
sharp,  unpleasant  emotion  which  she  wishes  to  resist, 
of  showing  it  in  the  unequal  colour  of  her  face :  the 
left  cheek  becomes  for  a  moment  flushed,  while  the 
right  turns  pale.  I  perceived  this  symptom,  and  could 
not  help  saying  something.  I  took  our  superior  aside, 
and  spoke  seriously  to  her  about  it.  The  excellent 
lady  acknowledged  that  she  had  been  wrong.  We 
considered  the  whole  affair,  and  talked  it  over  at  great 
length  together:  and,  not  to  weary  your  ladyship,  I 
will  tell  you  at  once  the  desire  with  which  we  con- 
cluded ;  namely,  that  you  will  bave  Ottilie  stay  with 
you  for  awhile.  Our  reasons  you  will  yourself  readily 
perceiva  If  you  consent,  I  will  say  more  to  you  on 
the  manner  in  which  I  think  she  should  be  treated. 
Your  daughter,  we  may  expect,  will  soon  leave 
us ;  and  we  shall  then  with  pleasure  welcome  Ottilie 
back. 

"  One  thing  more,  which  another  time  I  might  forget 
to  mention :  I  have  never  seen  Ottilie  eager  for  any- 
thing, or  at  least  ask  pressingly  for  anything;  but 
there  have  been  occasions,  however  rare,  when,  on  the 
other  hand,  she  has  wished  to  decline  things  which 
bad  been  pressed  upon  her;  and  she  does  it  with  a 
gesture  which  to  those  who  have  caught  its  meaning 
is  irresistible.  She  raises  her  hands,  presses  the  palms 
together,  and  draws  them  against  her  breast,  leaning 
her  body  a  little  forward  at  the  same  time,  and  turns 
such  a  look  on  the  person  urging  her,  that  he  will 
gladly  for^o  what  he  may  have  wished  of  her.  If 
your  ladyship  ever  sees  this  attitude,  as  with  your 
treatment  of  her  it  is  not  Ukely  that  you  will,  think 
of  me,  and  spare  Ottilie." 
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Edward  read  these  letters  aloud,  not  without  smites, 
and  shakes  of  the  head.  Naturally,  too,  there  were 
observations  made  on  the  persons  and  on  the  position 
of  the  affair. 

'<  Tis  well  1 "  Edward  cried  at  last :  "*  it  is  decided. 
She  is  coming.  You,  my  love,  are  provided  for ;  and 
now  we  can  get  forward  with  our  work.  It  is  becom- 
ing highly  necessary  for  me  to  remove  to  the  right 
wing,  where  the  captain  resides ;  evenings  and  morn- 
ings are  the  time  for  us  best  to  work  together:  and 
then  you,  on  your  side,  will  have  admirable  room  for 
yourself  and  Ottilie." 

Charlotte  made  no  objection,  and  Edward  sketched 
out  the  method  in  which  they  ^ould  liv&  One  of  his 
remarks  was,  ^  It  is  really  very  polite,  on  the  part  of 
your  niece,  to  be  subject  to  a  slight  pain  on  the  left 
side  of  her  head.  I  have  it  frequently  on  the  right 
If  we  happen  to  be  afflicted  at  the  same  time,  and  sit 
opposite  one  another,  I  leaning  on  my  right  elbow,  and 
she  on  her  left,  and  our  heads  turned  to  opposite  sides, 
and  resting  on  our  hands,  what  a  pretty  pair  of  pictures 
we  shall  make ! " 

The  captain  thought  that  might  be  dangeroua  ^  No, 
no  1 "  cried  out  Edward.  "  Only  do  you,  my  dear  friend, 
take  care  of  the  D ;  for  what  will  become  of  B,  if  poor 
C  is  taken  away  from  it  ? " 

**  That,  I  should  have  thought,  would  have  been  evi- 
dent enough,"  replied  Charlotte. 

"  And  it  is,  indeed,"  cried  Edward :  "  he  would  turn 
back  to  his  A,  to  his  Alpha  and  Omega."  And  he 
sprung  up,  and,  taking  Charlotte  in  his  arms,  pressed 
her  to  his  breast. 


CHAPTER  VI 

Thb  carriage  which  brought  Ottilie  drove  up  to  the 
door.  Charlotte  went  out  to  receive  her.  The  dear 
girl  ran  to  meet  her,  threw  herself  at  her  feet,  and 
embraced  her  kneea 

"Why  such  humility?"  said  Charlotte,  a  little 
embarrassed,  and  endeavouring  to  raise  her  from  the 
ground. 

''It  is  not  meant  for  humility,"  Ottilie  answered, 
without  moving  from  the  position  in  which  she  had 
placed  herself :  **  I  am  only  thinking  of  the  time  when 
I  could  not  reach  higher  than  to  your  knees,  and  when 
I  had  just  learned  to  know  how  you  loved  me." 

She  rose,  and  Charlotte  embraced  her  warmly.  She 
was  introduced  to  the  gentlemen,  and  was  at  once 
treated  with  especial  courtesy  as  a  visitor.  Beauty  is 
a  welcome  guest  everywhere.  She  appeared  attentive 
to  the  conversation,  without  taking  part  in  it. 

The  next  morning  Edward  said  to  Charlotte, "  What 
an  agreeable,  entertaining  girl  she  is ! " 

"  Entertaining ! "  answered  Charlotte,  with  a  smile : 
"  why,  she  has  not  opened  her  lips  yet" 

"Indeed!"  said  Edward,  as  he  seemed  to  bethink 
himself :  "  that  is  very  strange." 

Charlotte  had  to  give  the  newcomer  but  a  very  few 
hints  on  the  management  of  the  household.  Ottilie 
saw  rapidly  all  the  arrangements ;  and,  what  was  more, 
she  felt  them.  She  comprehended  easily  what  was  to 
be  provided  for  the  whole  party,  and  what  for  each 
particular  member  of  it.     Everything  was  done  with 
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the  utmost  punctuality :  she  knew  how  to  direct,  with- 
out appearing  to  be  giving  orders ;  and,  when  any  one 
had  left  anything  undone,  she  at  once  set  it  right 
herseli 

As  soon  as  she  had  found  how  much  time  she  would 
have  to  spare,  she  begged  Charlotte  to  divide  her  hours 
for  her ;  and  to  these  she  adhered  exactly.  She  worked 
at  what  was  set  before  her  in  the  way  which  the 
assistant  had  described  to  Charlotte.  They  let  her 
alone.  It  was  but  seldom  that  Charlotte  interfered. 
Sometimes  she  changed  her  pens  for  others  which  had 
been  written  with,  to  teach  her  to  make  bolder  strokes 
in  her  handwriting;  but  these,  she  found,  would  be 
soon  cut  sharp  and  fine  again. 

The  ladies  had  agreed  to  speak  nothing  but  French 
when  alone ;  and  Charlotte  insisted  on  it  the  more,  as 
Ottilie  was  more  talkative,  when  speaking  a  foreign 
language,  when  she  had  been  told  it  was  her  duty  to 
exercise  herself  in  it.  In  this  way  she  often  said  more 
than  she  seemed  to  intend.  Charlotte  was  particularly 
pleased  with  a  description,  most  complete,  but  at  the 
same  time  most  charming  and  amiable,  which  she  gave 
her  one  day,  by  accident,  of  the  school.  She  soon  felt 
her  to  be  a  delightful  companion,  and  hoped  to  find, 
ere  long,  an  attached  friend  in  her. 

At  the  same  time  she  looked  over  again  the  more 
early  accounts  which  had  been  sent  her  of  Ottilie,  to 
refresh  her  recollection  with  the  opinion  the  superior 
and  the  assistant  had  formed  about  her,  and  compare 
them  with  her  in  her  own  person.  For  Charlotte  was 
of  opinion  that  we  cannot  too  quickly  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  those  with  whom  we 
have  to  live,  that  we  may  know  what  to  expect  of 
them,  where  we  may  hope  to  do  anything  in  the  way 
of  improvement  with  them,  and  what  we  must  make 
up  our  minds,  once  for  all,  to  tolerate  and  let  alona 

This  examination  led  her  to  notliing  new,  indeed ; 
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bat  mach  she  already  knew  became  of  greater  meaning 
and  importance.  Ottilie's  moderation  in  eating  and 
drinking,  for  instance,  became  a  real  distress  to  her. 

The  next  thing  on  which  the  ladies  were  employed 
was  Ottilie's  toilet  Charlotte  wished  her  to  appear  in 
clothes  of  a  richer  and  more  recherehS  sort;  and  at 
once  the  clever,  active  girl  herself  cut  out  the  stuff 
which  had  been  previously  sent  to  her,  and,  with  a  very 
little  assistance  from  others,  was  able,  in  a  short  time, 
to  dress  most  tastefully.  The  new  &shionable  dresses 
set  off  her  figure.  An  agreeable  person,  it  is  true,  will 
show  throu^  all  disguises;  but  we  always  fancy  it 
looks  fresher  and  more  graceful  when  its  peculiarities 
appear  under  some  new  drapery.  And  thus,  from  the 
moment  of  her  first  appearance,  she  became  more  and 
more  a  deUght  to  the  eyes  of  all  who  beheld  her.  As 
the  emerald  refreshes  the  sight  with  its  beautiful  hues, 
and  exerts,  it  is  said,  a  beneficent  influence  on  that 
noble  sense:  so  does  human  b€^uty  work  with  far 
greater  potency  on  both  the  outward  and  inward  sense ; 
whoever  looks  upon  it  is  charmed  against  the  breath  of 
evil,  and  feels  in  harmony  with  himself  and  with  the 
world. 

In  many  ways,  therefore,  the  party  had  gained  by 
Ottilie's  arrival  The  captain  and  Edward  kept  r^u- 
larly  to  the  hours,  even  to  the  minutes,  for  their  gen- 
eral meeting  together.  They  never  kept  the  others 
waiting  for  them,  either  for  dinner  or  tea,  or  for  their 
walks ;  and  they  were  in  less  haste,  especially  in  the 
evenings,  to  leave  the  tabla  This  did  not  escape  Char- 
lotte's observation:  she  watched  them  both,  to  see 
whether  one,  more  than  the  other,  was  the  occasion  of 
it.  But  she  could  not  perceive  any  difference.  They 
had  both  become  more  companionable.  In  their  con- 
versation they  seemed  to  consider  what  was  best 
adapted  to  interest  Ottilie,  what  was  most  on  a  level 
with  her  capacities  and  her  general  knowledge.    If  she 
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left  the  room  when  they  were  reading  or  telling  stories, 
they  would  wait  till  she  returned.  They  had  grown 
softer,  and  altogether  more  united. 

In  return  for  this,  Ottilie's  anxiety  to  be  of  use 
increased  every  day :  the  more  she  came  to  understand 
the  house,  its  inmates,  and  their  circumstances,  the 
more  eagerly  she  entered  into  everything,  caught  every 
look  and  every  motion;  half  a  word,  a  sound,  was 
enough  for  her.  With  her  calm  attentiveness,  and  her 
easy,  unexcited  activity,  she  was  always  the  same.  Sit- 
ting, rising  up,  going,  coming,  fetching,  carrying,  return- 
ing to  her  place  again,  it  was  all  in  the  most  perfect 
repose ;  a  constant  change,  a  constant  agreeable  move- 
ment; while,  at  the  same  time,  she  went  about  so 
lightly  that  her  step  was  almost  inaudible. 

This  becoming  obligingness  in  Ottilie  gave  Charlotte 
the  greatest  pleasure.  There  was  one  thing,  however, 
which  she  did  not  exactly  like,  of  which  she  had  to 
speak  to  her.  "  It  is  very  polite  in  you,"  she  said  one 
day  to  her,  "  when  people  let  anything  fall  from  their 
hand,  to  be  so  quick  in  stooping  and  picking  it  up  for 
them :  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  sort  of  confession  that 
they  have  a  right  to  require  such  attention;  and,  in 
the  world,  we  are  expected  to  be  careful  to  whom  we 
pay  it.  I  will  not  prescribe  any  rule  toward  women. 
You  are  young.  To  those  above  you,  and  older  than 
you,  services  of  this  sort  are  a  duty;  toward  your 
equals,  they  are  poUte ;  to  those  youuger  than  yourself 
and  your  inferiors,  you  may  show  yourself  kind  and 
good-natured  by  such  things,  —  only  it  is  not  becoming 
in  a  young  lady  to  do  them  for  men." 

«  I  will  try  to  get  rid  of  this  habit,"  replied  OttiUe : 
"I  think,  however,  you  will  in  the  meantime  forgive 
me  for  my  want  of  manners,  when  I  tell  you  how  I 
came  by  it.  We  were  taught  history  at  schooL  I 
have  not  retained  as  much  of  it  as  I  ought,  for  I  never 
knew  what  use  I  was  to  make  of  it;   a  few  Httle 
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things,  however,  made  a  deep  impressioii  upon  me, 
among  which  was  the  following:  when  Charles  the 
First  of  England  was  standing  before  his  so-called 
judges,  the  gold  top  came  off  the  stick  which  he  had 
in  his  hand,  and  fell  down.  Accustomed  as  he  had 
been  on  such  occasions  to  have  everything  done  for 
him,  he  seemed  to  look  around,  and  expect  that  this 
time,  too,  some  one  would  do  him  this  Uttle  service. 
No  one  stirred,  and  he  stooped  down  for  it  himseli 
It  struck  me  as  so  piteous,  that  from  that  moment  I 
have  never  been  able  to  see  any  one  let  a  thing  fall, 
without  picking  it  up  myself.  But  of  course,  as  it  is 
not  always  proper,  and  as  I  cannot,**  she  continued, 
smiling,  **  tell  my  story  every  time  I  do  it,  in  future  I 
wiU  try  and  contain  myself." 

In  the  meantime  the  fine  arrangements  the  two 
friends  had  been  led  to  make  for  themselves  went  un- 
interruptedly forward.  Every  day  they  found  some- 
thing new  to  think  about  and  undertaka 

One  day  as  they  were  walking  together  through  the 
village,  they  had  to  remark  with  dissatisfaction  how 
far  behindhand  it  was  in  order  and  cleanliness,  com- 
pared to  villages  where  the  inhabitants  were  compelled 
by  the  expense  of  building-ground  to  be  careful  about 
such  things. 

"  You  remember  a  wish  we  once  expressed  when  we 
were  travelling  in  Switzerland  together,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, "  that  we  might  have  the  laying  out  some  country 
park,  and  how  beautiful  we  would  make  it  by  intro- 
ducing into  some  village  situated  like  this,  not  the 
Swiss  style  of  building,  but  the  Swiss  order  and  neat- 
ness which  so  much  improve  it." 

"  And  how  well  it  would  answer  here !  The  hill  on 
which  the  castle  stands  slopes  down  to  that  projecting 
angle.  The  village,  you  see,  is  built  in  a  semicircle, 
r^ularly  enough,  just  opposite  to  it.  The  brook  runs 
between.     It  13  liable  to  floods;  and  do  observe  the 
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way  the  people  set  about  protecting  themselves  from 
them :  one  with  stones^  another  with  stakes ;  the  next 
puts  up  a  boarding,  and  a  fourth  tries  beams  and 
planks ;  no  one,  of  course,  doing  any  good  to  another 
with  his  arrangement,  but  only  hurting  himself  and 
the  rest  too.  And  then,  there  is  the  road  going  along 
just  in  the  clumsiest  way  possible,  —  up  hill  and 
down,  through  the  water,  and  over  the  stones.  If  the 
people  would  only  lay  their  hands  to  the  business 
together,  it  would  cost  them  nothing  but  a  little  labour 
to  run  a  semicircular  wall  along  here,  take  the  road  in 
behind  it,  raising  it  to  the  level  of  the  houses,  and  so 
give  themselves  a  fair  open  space  in  front,  making  the 
whole  place  clean,  and  getting  rid,  once  for  all,  in  one 
good  general  work,  of  all  their  Uttle  trifling  ineffectual 
makeshifts." 

"  Let  us  try  it,"  said  the  captain,  as  he  ran  his  eyes 
over  the  lay  of  the  ground,  and  saw  quickly  what  was 
to  be  done. 

"  I  can  undertake  nothing  in  company  with  peasants 
and  shopkeepers,"  replied  Edward,  "  unless  I  may  have 
unrestricted  authority  over  them." 

"You  are  not  so  wrong  in  that,"  returned  the  cap- 
tain :  "  I  have  experienced  too  much  trouble  myself  in 
life  in  matters  of  that  kind.  How  difficult  it  is  to  pre- 
vail on  a  man  to  venture  boldly  on  making  a  sacrifice 
for  an  after-advantage !  How  hard  to  get  him  to  de- 
sire an  end,  and  not  to  disdain  the  means !  So  many 
people  confuse  means  with  ends:  they  keep  hanging 
over  the  first,  without  having  the  other  before  their 
eyes.  Every  evil  is  to  be  cured  at  the  place  where  it 
comes  to  the  surface ;  and  they  will  not  trouble  them- 
selves to  look  for  the  cause  which  produces  it,  or  the 
remote  effect  which  results  from  it.  This  is  why  it  is 
so  difficult  to  get  advice  hstened  to,  especially  among 
the  many:  they  can  see  clearly  enough  from  day  to 
day,  but  their  scope  seldom  reaches  beyond  the  ipof- 
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row ;  and,  if  it  comes  to  a  point  where  with  some  gen- 
eral arrangement  one  person  will  gain  while  another 
will  lose,  there  is  no  prevailing  on  them  to  strike  a 
balance.  Works  of  public  advantage  can  only  be  car- 
ried through  by  an  uncontrolled  absolute  authority." 

While  they  were  standing  and  talking,  a  man  came 
up  b^ging.  He  looked  more  impudent  than  if  he 
were  really  in  want ;  and  Edward,  who  was  annoyed 
at  being  interrupted,  after  two  or  three  fruitless  atr 
tempts  to  get  rid  of  him  by  a  gentler  r^usal,  spoke 
sharply  to  him.  The  fellow  bc^n  to  grumble  and 
mutter  abusively :  he  went  off  with  short  steps,  talking 
about  the  right  of  beggars.  It  was  all  very  well  to 
refuse  them  an  alms,  but  that  was  no  reason  why  they 
diould  be  insulted.  A  beggar,  and  everybody  else  too, 
was  as  much  under  God's  protection  as  a  lord.  It  put 
Edward  out  of  all  patience. 

The  captain,  to  pacify  him,  said,  "  Let  us  make  use 
of  this  as  an  occasion  for  extending  our  rural  police 
arrangements  to  such  cases.  We  are  bound  to  give 
away  money;  but  we  do  better  in  not  giving  it  in 
person,  especially  at  home.  We  should  be  moderate 
and  uniform  in  everything,  in  our  charities  as  in  all 
else :  too  great  Uberality  attracts  beggars  instead  of 
helping  them  on  their  way.  At  the  same  time,  there 
is  no  harm  when  one  is  on  a  journey,  or  passing 
through  a  strange  place,  in  appearing  to  a  poor  man 
in  the  street  in  the  form  of  a  chance  deity  of  fortune, 
and  making  him  some  present  which  shall  surprise 
him.  The  position  of  the  village  and  of  the  castle 
makes  it  easy  for  us  to  put  our  charities  here  on  a 
proper  footing.  I  have  thought  about  it  before.  The 
pubUc-house  is  at  one  end  of  the  village,  a  respectable 
old  couple  live  at  the  other.  At  each  of  these  places 
deposit  a  small  sum  of  money ;  and  let  every  beggar, 
not  as  he  comes  in,  but  as  he  goes-  out,  receive  some- 
thing.    Both  houses  lie  on  the  roads  which  lead  to  the 
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castle^  BO  that  any  one  who  goes  there  can  be  referred 
to  one  or  the  other.** 

"  Come,"  said  Edward, "  we  will  settle  that  on  the 
spot     The  exact  sum  can  be  made  up  another  time." 

They  went  to  the  innkeeper,  and  to  the  old  couple ; 
and  the  thing  was  done. 

"I  know  very  well,"  Edward  said,  as  they  were 
walking  up  the  hill  to  the  castle  together,  <'  that  every- 
thing in  this  world  depends  on  (tistinctness  of  idea, 
and  firmness  of  purpose.  Your  judgment  of  what  my 
wife  has  been  doing  in  the  park  was  entirely  right,  and 
you  have  already  given  me  a  hint  how  it  might  be 
improved.     I  will  not  deny  that  I  told  her  of  it." 

"  So  I  have  been  led  to  suspect,"  replied  the  captain, 
^and  I  could  not  approve  of  your  having  done  so. 
Tou  have  perplexed  her.  She  has  left  off  doing  any- 
thing, and  on  this  one  subject  she  is  vexed  with  us. 
She  avoids  speaking  of  it.  She  has  never  since  invited 
us  to  go  with  her  to  the  summer-house,  althou^  at 
odd  hours  she  goes  up  there  with  Ottilia." 

"We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  deterred  by 
that,"  answered  Edward.  "If  I  am  once  convinced 
about  anything  good,  which  could  and  should  be  done, 
I  can  never  rest  till  I  see  it  done.  We  are  clever 
enough  at  otlier  times  in  introducing  what  we  want 
into  the  general  conversation:  suppose  we  have  out 
some  descriptions  of  English  parks,  with  copperplates, 
for  our  evening's  amusement.  Then  we  can  follow 
with  your  plan.  We  will  treat  it  first  problematically, 
and  as  if  we  were  only  in  jest.  There  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  passing  into  earnest." 

The  scheme  was  concerted,  and  the  books  were 
opened.  In  each  group  of  designs  they  first  saw  a 
ground  plan  of  the  spot,  with  the  general  character  of 
the  landscape,  drawn  in  its  rude,  natural  state.  Then 
followed  others,  showing  the  changes  which  had  been 
produced  by  art^  to  employ  and  set   off  the  natural 
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advantages  of  the  locality.  From  these  to  their  own 
property  and  their  own  grounds  the  transition  was  easy. 

Everybody  was  pleased.  The  chart  which  the  cap- 
tain had  sketched  was  brought  and  spread  out  The 
only  difficulty  was,  that  they  could  not  entirely  free 
themselves  of  the  plan  in  which  Charlotte  had  begun. 
However,  an  easier  way  up  the  hiU  was  found :  a  lodge 
was  suggested  to  be  built  on  the  height  at  the  edge 
of  the  cliff,  which  was  to  have  an  especial  reference  to 
the  castle.  It  was  to  form  a  conspicuous  object  from 
the  castle  windows ;  and  from  it  the  spectator  was  to 
be  able  to  overlook  both  the  castle  and  the  garden. 

The  captain  had  carefully  considered  it  all,  and 
taken  his  measurements;  and  now  he  brought  up 
again  the  village  road  and  the  wbH  by  the  brook,  and 
the  ground  which  was  to  be  raised  behind  it 

•*  Here  you  see,"  said  he,  "  while  I  make  this  charm- 
ing walk  up  the  height,  I  gain  exactly  the  quantity  of 
stone  which  I  require  for  that  wall.  Let  one  piece  of 
work  help  the  other,  and  both  will  be  carried  out  most 
satisfactorily  and  most  rapidly." 

"  But  now,"  said  Charlotte,  "  comes  my  side  of  the 
business.  A  certain  defiuite  outlay  of  money  will 
have  to  be  made.  We  ought  to  know  how  much 
will  be  wanted  for  such  a  purpose,  and  then  we  can 
apportion  it  out :  so  much  work,  and  so  much  money, 
if  not  by  weeks,  at  least  by  months.  The  cash-box  is 
under  my  charge.  I  pay  the  bills,  and  I  keep  the 
accounts." 

"  You  do  not  appear  to  have  overmuch  confidence 
in  us,"  said  Edward. 

*'  I  have  not  much  in  arbitrary  matters,"  Charlotte 
answered.  "Where  it  is  a  case  of  inclination,  we 
wdmen  know  better  how  to  control  ourselves  than 
you." 

It  was  settled :  the  dispositions  were  made,  and  the 
work  was  begun  at  once. 
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The  captain  being  always  on  the  spot,  Charlotte  was 
an  almost  daily  witness  of  the  strength  and  clearness 
of  his  understanding.  He,  too,  learned  to  know  her 
better ;  and  it  became  easy  for  them  both  to  work  to- 
gether, and  thus  bring  something  to  completeness.  It 
is  with  work  as  with  dancing,  —  persons  who  keep 
the  same  step  must  grow  indispensable  to  one  another. 
Out  of  this  a  mutual  kindly  feeling  will  necessarily 
arise;  and  that  Charlotte  had  a  real  kind  feeling  to- 
ward the  captain,  after  she  came  to  know  him  better, 
was  sufficiently  proved  by  her  allowing  him  to  destroy 
her  pretty  seat,  —  which  in  her  first  plans  she  had 
taken  such  pains  in  ornamenting,  —  because  it  was  in 
the  way  of  his  ovm,  without  experiencing  the  sli^test 
feeling  about  the  matter. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Now  that  Charlotte  was  occupied  with  the  captain, 
it  was  a  natural  consequence  that  Edward  should 
attach  himself  more  to  Ottilie.  Independently  of  this, 
indeed,  for  some  time  past  he  had  begun  to  feel  a 
silent  kind  of  attraction  toward  her.  Obhging  and 
attentive  she  was  to  every  one,  but  his  self-love  whis- 
pered that  toward  him  she  was  particularly  so.  She 
had  observed  his  little  fancies  about  his  food.  She 
knew  exactly  what  things  he  liked,  and  the  way  in 
which  he  liked  them  to  be  prepared;  the  quantity 
of  sugar  which  he  Uked  in  his  tea,  and  so  on.  More- 
over, she  was  particularly  careful  to  prevent  draughts, 
about  which  he  was  excessively  sensitive ;  and,  indeed, 
about  which  with  his  wife,  who  could  never  have  air 
enough,  he  was  often  at  variance.  So,  too,  she  had 
come  to  know  about  fruit-gardens  and  flower-gardens ; 
whatever  he  liked,  it  was  her  constant  effort  to  pro- 
cure for  him,  and  to  keep  away  whatever  annoyed 
him ;  so  that  very  soon  she  grew  indispensable  to  him : 
she  became  like  his  guardian  angel,  and  he  felt  it 
keenly  whenever  she  was  absent.  Besides  all  this, 
too,  she  appeared  to  become  more  open  and  talkative 
as  soon  as  they  were  alone  together. 

Edward,  as  he  advanced  in  life,  had  retained  some- 
thing childish  about  himself,  which  corresponded  sin- 
gularly well  with  the  youthfulness  of  Ottilie.  They 
liked  talking  of  early  times,  when  they  had  first  seen 
each  other;  and  these  reminiscences  led  them  up  to 
the  first  epoch  of  Edward's  affection  for  Charlotte. 
Ottilie  declared  that  she  remembered  them  both  as  the 
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handsomest  pair  at  court;  and  when  Edward  would 
question  the  possibility  of  this,  when  she  must  have 
been  so  exceedingly  young,  she  insisted  that  she  recol- 
lected one  particular  incident  as  clearly  as  possible. 
He  had  come  into  the  room  where  her  aunt  was ;  and 
she  had  hid  her  face  in  Charlotte's  lap,  not  from  fear, 
but  from  a  childish  surprise.  She  might  have  added, 
because  he  had  made  so  strong  an  impression  upon 
her,  —  because  she  had  liked  him  so  much. 

While  they  were  occupied  in  this  way,  much  of  the 
business  which  the  two  friends  had  undertaken  to- 
giether  had  come  to  a  standstill;  so  that  they  found 
it  necessary  to  inspect  how  things  were  going  on, — 
to  work  up  a  few  designs  and  get  letters  written.  For 
this  purpose,  they  betook  themselves  to  their  oflBce, 
where  they  found  their  old  copyist  at  his  desk.  They 
set  to  work,  and  soon  gave  the  old  man  enough  to  do, 
without  observing  that  they  were  laying  many  things 
on  his  shoulders  which  at  other  times  they  had  always 
done  for  themselves.  At  the  same  time,  the  first  de- 
sign the  captain  tried  would  not  answer ;  and  Edward 
was  as  unsuccessful  with  his  first  letter.  They  fretted 
for  awhile,  planning  and  erasing ;  till  at  last  Edward, 
who  was  getting  on  the  worst,  asked  what  o'clock  it 
was.  And  then  it  appeared  that  the  captain  had  for- 
gotten, for  the  first  time  for  many  years,  to  wind  up 
his  chronometer;  and  they  seemed,  if  not  to  feel,  at 
least  to  have  a  dim  perception,  that  time  was  begin- 
ning to  be  indifferent  to  them. 

In  the  meanwhile,  as  the  gentlemen  were  thus  rather 
slackening  in  their  energy,  the  activity  of  the  ladies 
increased  all  the  more.  The  every-day  life  of  a  family, 
composed  of  a  given  number  of  persons,  is  shaped  out 
of  necessary  circumstances,  may  easily  receive  into 
itself  an  extraordinary  affe(^.tion,  an  incipient  passion, 
—  may  receive  it  into  itself  as  into  a  vessel ;  and  a 
long  time  may  elapse  before  the  new  ingredient  pro- 
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duces  a  visible  effervescence,  and  runs  foaming  over 
the  edge. 

With  our  friends,  the  feelings  which  were  mutually 
arising  had  the  most  agreeable  effects.  Their  dispo- 
siticms  opened  out,  and  a  general  good-will  arose  out 
of  the  several  individual  affections  Every  member  of 
the  party  was  happy,  and  they  each  shared  their 
happiness  vdth  the  rest 

Such  a  temper  elevates  the  spirit  while  it  enlarges 
the  heart ;  and  everything  which,  under  the  influence 
of  it,  people  do  and  undertake,  has  a  tendency  toward 
the  illimitable.  The  friends  coidd  no  longer  remain 
shut  up  at  home:  their  walks  extended  themselves 
&rther  and  farther.  Edward  would  hurry  on  before 
with  OttiUe,  to  choose  the  path  or  pioneer  the  way; 
and  the  captain  and  Charlotte  would  follow  quietly 
on  the  track  of  their  more  hasty  precursors,  talking 
on  some  grave  subject,  or  delighting  themselves  with 
some  spot  they  had  newly  discovered,  or  some  un- 
expected natural  beauty. 

One  day  their  walk  led  them  down  from  the  gate 
at  the  right  wing  of  the  castle,  in  the  direction  of  the 
hotel,  and  thence  over  the  bridge  toward  the  ponds, 
along  the  sides  of  which  they  proceeded  as  far  as  it 
was  generally  thought  possible  to  follow  the  water; 
thickly  wooded  hills  sloping  directly  up  from  the 
edge,  and  beyond  these  a  wall  of  steep  rocks,  making 
farther  progress  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  But 
Edward,  whose  hunting  experience  had  made  him 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  spot,  pushed  forward 
along  an  overgrown  path  with  Ottilie,  knowing  well 
that  the  old  mill  could  not  be  far  off,  which  was  some- 
where in  the  middle  of  the  rocks  there.  The  path  was 
so  little  frequented,  that  they  soon  lost  it;  and  for 
a  short  time  they  were  wandering  among  mossy  stones 
and  thickets :  it  was  not  for  long,  however ;  the  noise 
of  the  water-wheel   speedily    telling   them   that   the 
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place  which  they  were  looking  for  was  dose  at  hand. 
Stepping  forwanl  on  a  i>oint  of  rock,  they  saw  the 
strange,  old,  dark  wooden  building  in  the  hollow  before 
them,  quite  shadowed  over  with  precipitous  crags  and 
huge  trees.  They  determined  without  hesitation  to 
descend  across  the  moss  and  the  blocks  of  stona 
Edward  led  the  way;  and  when  he  looked  back  and 
saw  Ottilie  following,  stepping  lightly,  without  fear  or 
nervousness,  from  stone  to  stone,  so  beautifully  balanc- 
ing herself,  he  fancied  he  was  looking  at  some  celestial 
creature  floating  above  him :  while  if,  as  she  often  did, 
she  caught  the  hand  which  in  some  difficult  spot  he 
would  offer  her,  or  if  she  supported  herself  on  his 
shoulder,  then  he  was  left  in  no  doubt  that  it  was  a 
very  exquisite  human  creature  who  touched  him.  He 
almost  wished  that  she  might  slip  or  stumble,  that 
he  might  catch  her  in  his  arms  and  press  her  to  his 
heart.  This,  however,  he  would  under  no  circum- 
stances have  done,  for  more  than  one  reason.  He  was 
afraid  to  wound  her,  and  he  was  afraid  to  do  her  some 
bodily  injury. 

What  the  meaning  of  this  could  be,  we  shall  imme- 
diately learn.  When  they  had  got  down,  and  were 
seated  opposite  each  other  at  a  table  under  the  trees, 
and  when  the  miller's  wife  had  gone  for  milk,  and  the 
miUer,  who  had  come  out  to  them,  was  sent  to  meet 
Charlotte  and  the  captain,  Edward,  with  a  little  em- 
barrassment, began  to  speak. 

"I  have  a  request  to  make,  dear  Ottilie:  you  will 
forgive  me  for  asking  it,  if  you  will  not  grant  it.  You 
make  no  secret  (I  am  sure  you  need  not  make  any) 
that  you  wear  a  miniature  under  your  dress  against 
your  breast.  It  is  the  picture  of  your  noble  fathfer, 
whom  you  hardly  ever  knew;  but  in  every  sense  he 
deserves  a  place  by  your  heart.  But,  excuse  me,  the 
picture  is  much  too  large;  and  the  metal  frame  and 
the  glass,  if  vou  take  up  a  child  in  your  arms,  if  vou 
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ate  canying  anything,  if  the  carriage  swings  violently, 
if  we  are  pushing  throogh  bashes,  or  just  now,  as 
we  were  coming  down  these  rocks,  make  me  ex- 
tremely anxious  on  your  account.  Any  unforeseen 
blow,  a  fall,  a  touch,  may  be  fatally  injurious  to  you ; 
and  I  am  terrified  at  the  possibility  of  it  For  my 
sake  do  this:  put  away  the  picture,  not  out  of  your 
affections,  not  out  of  your  room ;  let  it  have  the  bright- 
est, the  holiest  place  which  you  can  give  it ;  only  do 
not  wear  upon  your  breast  a  thing  the  presence  of 
which  seems  to  me,  perhaps  from  an  extravagant 
anxiety,  so  dangerous." 

Ottilie  was  silent :  while  he  vras  speaking,  she  had 
kept  her  eyes  fixed  straight  before  her ;  then,  without 
hesitation  and  without  haste,  with  a  look  turned  more 
toward  heaven  than  on  Edward,  she  unclasped  the 
chain,  drew  out  the  picture,  and  pressed  it  against 
her  forehead,  and  then  reached  it  over  to  her  firiend, 
with  the  words : 

"  Keep  it  for  me  till  we  get  home :  I  cannot  give  you 
a  better  proof  how  deeply  I  thank  you  for  your  affec- 
tionate care.** 

He  did  not  venture  to  press  the  picture  to  his  lips ; 
but  he  seized  her  hand,  and  raised  it  to  his  eyes.  They 
were  perhaps  two  of  the  most  beautiful  hands  which 
had  ever  been  clasped  together.  He  felt  as  if  a  stone 
had  fallen  from  his  heart,  as  if  a  partition-wall  had 
been  thrown  down  between  him  and  Ottilie. 

Under  the  miller's  guidance,  Charlotte  and  the  cap- 
tain came  dovm  by  an  easier  path,  and  now  join^ 
them.  There  was  the  meeting,  and  a  happy  talk ;  and 
then  they  took  some  refreshments.  They  would  not 
return  by  the  same  way  as  they  came ;  and  Edward 
struck  into  a  rocky  path  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream, 
from  which  the  ponds  were  again  to  be  seen.  They 
made  their  way  along  it  with  some  effort,  and  then  had 
\o  cross  a  variety  of  wood  and  copse,  getting  glimpses. 
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on  the  land  side,  of  a  number  of  villages,  and  manor* 
houses  with  their  green  lawns  and  fruit-gardens ;  while 
very  near  them,  and  sweetly  situated  on  a  rising  ground, 
a  farm  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  wood.  From  a  gentle 
ascent,  they  had  a  view  before  and  behind  which 
showed  them  the  richness  of  the  country  to  the  great- 
est advantage ;  and  then,  entering  a  grove  of  trees,  they 
found  themselves,  on  again  emerging  from  it,  on  the 
rock  opposite  the  castle. 

They  came  upon  it  rather  unexpectedly,  and  were  of 
course  delighted.  They  had  made  the  circuit  of  a 
little  world ;  they  were  standing  on  the  spot  where  the 
new  building  was  to  be  erected,  and  were  looking  again 
at  the  windows  of  their  own  homa 

They  went  down  to  the  summer-house,  and  sat  all 
four  in  it  for  the  first  time  together :  nothing  was 
more  natural  than  that  with  one  voice  it  should  be 
proposed  to  have  the  way  they  had  been  that  day,  and 
which,  as  it  was,  had  taken  them  much  time  and 
trouble,  properly  laid  out  and  gravelled,  so  that  people 
might  loiter  along  it  at  their  leisure.  They  each  said 
what  they  thought;  and  they  reckoned  up  that  the 
circuit,  over  which  they  had  taken  many  hours,  might 
be  travelled  easily,  with  a  good  road  all  the  way  round 
to  the  castle,  in  a  single  one. 

Already  a  plan  was  being  suggested  for  shortening 
the  distance,  and  adding  a  fresh  beauty  to  the  landscape, 
by  throwing  a  bridge  across  the  stream,  below  the  mill, 
where  it  ran  into  the  lake,  when  Charlotte  brought 
their  inventive  imagination  somewhat  to  a  standstill  by 
putting  them  in  mind  of  the  expense  which  such  an 
undertaking  would  involve. 

"There  are  ways  of  meeting  that  too,"  replied 
Edward ;  "  we  have  only  to  dispose  of  that  farm  in  the 
forest,  which  is  so  pleasantly  situated,  and  which 
brings  in  so  little  in  the  way  of  rent :  the  sum  which 
will  be  set  free  will  more  than  cover  what  we  shall  re- 
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quire ;  and  thus,  having  gained  an  invaluable  walk,  we 
shall  receive  the  interest  of  well-expended  capitid  in 
substantial  enjoyment,  instead  of,  as  now,  in  the  sum- 
ming up  at  the  end  of  the  year,  vexing  and  fretting  our- 
selves over  the  pitiful  little  income  which  is  returned 
for  it- 
Even  Charlotte,  with  all  her  prudence,  had  little  to 
urge  against  this.  There  had  been,  indeed,  a  previous 
intention  of  selling  the  farm.  The  captain  was  ready 
immediately  with  a  plan  for  breaking  up  the  ground 
into  small  portions  among  the  peasantry  of  the  forest. 
Edward,  however,  had  a  simpler  and  shorter  way  of 
managing  it.  His  present  steward  had  already  pro- 
posed to  take  it  off  his  hands :  he  was  to  pay  for  it  by 
instalments,  and  so  gradually,  as  the  money  came  in, 
they  would  get  their  work  forward  from  point  to 
point. 

So  reasonable  and  prudent  a  scheme  was  sure  of 
universal  approbation ;  and  they  began  already  in  pros- 
pect to  see  their  new  walk  winding  along  its  way,  and 
to  imagine  the  many  beautiful  views  and  charming  spots 
which  they  hoped  to  discover  in  its  neighbourhood. 

To  bring  it  all  before  them  with  greater  fulness  of 
detail,  in  the  evening  they  produced  the  new  chart. 
With  the  help  of  this  they  went  over  again  the  way 
that  they  had  come,  and  foimd  various  places  where 
the  walk  might  take  a  rather  different  direction  with 
advantage.  Their  other  scheme  was  now  once  more 
talked  through,  and  connected  with  the  fresh  design. 
The  site  for  the  new  house  in  the  park,  opposite  the 
castle,  was  a  second  time  examined  into  and  approved, 
and  fixed  upon  for  the  termination  of  the  intended 
circuit. 

Ottilie  had  said  nothing  all  this  time.  At  length 
Edward  pushed  the  chart,  which  had  hitherto  been 
lying  before  Charlotte,  across  to  her,  begging  her  to 
give  her  opinion:  she  still  hesitated  for  a  mometit. 
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Edward  in  his  gentlest  way  again  pressed  her  to  let 
them  know  what  she  thought:  nothing  had  as  yet 
been  settled,  it  was  all  as  yet  in  embryo. 

**  I  would  have  the  house  built  here/'  she  said,  as  she 
pointed  with  her  finger  to  the  highest  point  of  the 
slope  on  the  hilL  "  It  is  true  you  cannot  see  the  castle 
from  there,  for  it  ia  hidden  by  the  wood ;  but  for  that 
very  recuson  you  find  yourself  in  another  quite  new 
world :  you  lose  village  and  houses  and  all  at  the  same 
time.  The  view  of  the  ponds,  with  the  mill,  and  the 
hills  and  mountains  in  the  distance,  is  singularly 
beautiful.     I  noticed  it  when  passing." 

"  She  is  right ! "  Edward  cried :  "  how  could  we  have 
overlooked  it  ?  This  is  what  you  mean,  Ottihe,  is  it 
not  ? ''  He  took  a  lead-pencil,  and  drew  a  great  black 
rectangular  figure  on  the  summit  of  the  hill. 

It  pierced  the  captain's  soul  to  see  his  carefully  and 
clearly  drawn  chart  disfigured  in  such  a  way.  He  col- 
lected himself,  however,  after  a  slight  expression  of 
his  disapproval,  and  took  ups  the  idea.  "  OttiUe  is 
right,"  he  said :  "  we  are  ready  enough  to  walk  any 
distance  to  drink  tea  or  eat  fish,  because  they  would 
not  have  tasted  as  well  at  home :  we  require  change 
of  scene  and  change  of  objects  Your  ancestors  showed 
their  judgment  in  choosing  this  spot  for  their  castle ; 
for  it  is  sheltered  from  the  wind,  with  the  conveniences 
of  life  close  at  hand.  A  place,  on  the  contrary,  which 
is  more  for  pleasure-parties  than  for  a  regular  residence 
would  do  very  well  there  ;  and  in  the  fair  time  of  the 
year  the  most  agreeable  hours  may  be  spent  in  it." 

The  more  they  talked  it  over,  the  more  conclusive  was 
their  judgment  in  favour  of  Ottilie  ;  and  Edward  could 
not  conceal  his  triumph  that  the  thought  had  been 
hers.  He  was  as  proud  as  if  he  had  hit  upon  it  him* 
sell 
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Eablt  the  following  morning,  the  captain  examined 
the  spot.  He  first  threw  off  a  sketch  of  what  should 
be  done ;  and  afterward,  when  the  thing  had  been 
more  completely  decided  on,  he  made  a  complete 
design,  with  accurate  calculations  and  measurements. 
It  cost  him  a  good  deal  of  labour,  and  the  business 
connected  with  the  sale  of  the  farm  had  to  be  gone 
into :  so  that  both  the  gentlemen  now  f oimd  a  fresh  im- 
pulse to  activity. 

The  captain  made  Edward  observe  that  it  would 
be  proper,  indeed  that  it  would  be  a  kind  of  duty,  to 
celebrate  Charlotte's  birthday  with  laying  the  founda- 
tion-stone. Not  much  was  wanted  to  overcome 
Edward's  disinchnation  for  such  festivities;  for  he 
quickly  recollected,  that,  a  little  later,  Ottilie's  birth- 
day would  follow,  and  that  he  could  have  a  magnifi- 
cent celebration  for  that. 

Charlotte,  to  whom  all  this  work  and  what  it  would 
involve  was  a  subject  for  much  serious  and  almost 
anxious  thought,  busied  herself  in  carefully  going 
through  the  time  and  outlay  which  it  was  csdculated 
would  be  expended  on  it.  During  the  day  they  rarely 
saw  each  other:  so  that  the  evening  meeting  was 
looked  forward  to  with  all  the  more  anxiety. 

Ottilie  was,  in  the  meantime,  complete  mistress  of 
the  household;  and  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  with 
her  quick,  methodical  ways  of  working  ?  Indeed,  her 
whole  mode  of  thought  was  suited  better  to  home-life 
than  to  the  world,  and  to  a  more  free  existence.     Ed- 
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ward  soon  obseiTed  that  she  only  walked  about  with 
them  out  of  a  desire  to  please ;  that,  when  she  stayed 
out  late  with  them  in  the  evening,  it  was  because  she 
thought  it  a  sort  of  social  duty ;  and  that  she  would 
often  find  a  pretext  in  some  household  matter  for  go- 
ing in  again,  —  consequently,  he  soon  managed  so  to 
arrange  the  walks  they  took  together,  that  they  should 
be  at  home  before  sunset ;  and  he  began  again,  what 
he  had  long  left  off,  to  read  aloud  poetry,  particularly 
such  as  had  for  its  subject  the  expression  of  a  pure  but 
passionate  love. 

They  ordinarily  sat  in  the  evening  in  the  same  places 
round  a  small  table.  —  Charlotte  on  the  sofa,  Ottilie  on 
a  chair  opposite  to  her,  and  the  gentlemen  on  each  side. 
Ottilie's  place  was  on  Edward's  right,  the  side  where 
he  put  the  candle  when  he  was  reading :  at  such  times 
she  would  draw  her  chair  a  little  nearer,  to  look  over 
him ;  for  Ottilie  also  trusted  her  own  eyes  better  than 
another  person's  lips ;  and  Edward  would  then  always 
make  a  move  toward  her,  that  it  might  be  as  easy  as 
possible  for  her,  —  indeed,  he  would  frequently  make 
longer  stops  than  necessary,  that  be  might  not  turn 
over  before  she  had  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

Charlotte  and  the  captain  observed  this,  and  would 
often  look  at  each  other,  smiUng ;  but  they  were  both 
taken  by  surprise  at  another  symptom,  in  which  Otti- 
lie's  latent  feeling  accidentally  displayed  itself. 

One  evening,  which  had  been  partly  spoiled  for 
them  by  a  tedious  visit,  Edward  proposed  that  they 
should  not  separate  so  early,  —  he  felt  inclined  for 
music,  —  he  would  take  his  flute,  which  he  had  not 
done  for  many  days  past.  Charlotte  looked  for  the 
sonatas  they  generally  played  together,  and  they  were 
not  to  be  found.  Ottilie,  with  some  hesitation,  said 
she  had  taken  them  to  her  room. 

"  And  you  can,  you  will,  accompany  me  on  the 
piano  ? "  cried  Edward,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  pleas- 
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ore.  "  I  think  perhaps  I  can,"  Ottilie  answered.  She 
brought  the  music,  and  sat  down  to  the  instrument. 
The  others  listened,  and  were  sufficiently  surprised  to 
hear  how  perfectly  Ottilie  had  taught  herself  the 
piece ;  but  far  more  surprised  were  they  at  the  way  in 
which  she  contrived  to  adapt  herself  to  Edward's  style 
of  playing.  Adapt  herself  is  not  the  right  expression : 
Charlotte's  skill  and  power  enabled  her,  in  order  to 
please  her  husband,  to  keep  up  with  him  when  he 
played  too  fast,  and  hold  in  for  him  if  he  hesi- 
tated ;  but  Ottilie,  who  had  several  times  heard  them 
play  the  sonata  together,  seemed  to  have  learned 
it  according  to  the  idea  in  which  they  accompanied 
each  other:  she  had  so  completely  made  his  defects 
her  own,  that  a  kind  of  living  whole  resulted  from  it, 
which  did  not  move,  indeed,  according  to  exact  rule; 
but  the  effect  of  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  pleasant 
and  deUghtfuL  The  composer  himself  would  have 
been  pleased  to  hear  his  work  disfigured  in  so  charm- 
ing a  manner. 

Charlotte  and  the  captain  watched  this  strange,  un- 
expected occurrence  in  silence,  with  the  kind  of  feeUng 
with  which  we  often  observe  the  actions  of  children, 
—  unable,  exactly,  to  approve  of  them,  from  the  serious 
consequences  which  may  follow,  and  yet  without  being 
able  to  find  fault,  perhaps  with  a  kind  of  envy.  For, 
indeed,  the  regard  of  these  two  for  one  another  was 
growing  also,  as  well  as  that  of  the  others ;  and  it  was, 
perhaps,  only  the  more  perilous  because  they  were 
both  more  staid,  more  certain  of  themselves,  and 
better  able  to  restrain  themselves. 

The  captain  had  already  begun  to  feel  that  a  habit 
he  could  not  resist  was  threatening  to  bind  him  to 
Charlotte.  He  forced  himself  to  stay  away  at  the 
hour  when  she  commonly  used  to  be  at  the  works ;  by 
getting  up  very  early  in  the  morning,  he  contrived  to 
finish  there  whatever  he  had  to  do,  and  retired  to  the 
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castle,  in  order  to  work  in  his  own  room.  The  first 
day  or  two  Charlotte  thought  it  was  an  accident :  she 
looked  for  him  in  every  place  where  she  thought  he 
might  possibly  ba  Then  she  thought  she  understood 
him,  and  admired  him  all  the  more. 

Avoiding,  as  the  captain  now  did,  being  alone  with 
Charlotte,  the  more  industriously  did  he  labour  to 
hurry  forward  the  preparations  for  keeping  her  rapidly 
approaching  birthday  with  all  splendour.  While  he 
was  bringing  up  the  new  road  from  below,  behind  the 
village,  he  made  the  men,  under  pretence  that  he 
wanted  stones,  begin  working  at  the  top  as  well,  and 
work  down,  to  meet  the  others :  and  he  had  calculated 
his  arrangements  so  that  the  two  should  exactly  meet 
on  the  eve  of  the  day.  The  excavations  for  the  new 
house  were  already  done:  the  rock  was  blown  away 
with  gunpowder ;  and  a  fair  foundation-stone  had  been 
hewn,  with  a  hollow  chamber,  and  a  flat  slab  adjusted 
to  cover  it. 

This  outward  activity,  these  little  mysterious  pur- 
poses of  friendship,  prompted  by  feelings  they  were 
obliged  to  repress  more  or  less,  rather  prevented  the 
Uttle  party  when  together  from  being  as  lively  as 
usual.  Edward,  who  felt  that  there  was  a  sort  of  void, 
one  evening  called  upon  the  captain  to  fetch  his  viohn, 
—  Charlotte  should  play  the  piano,  and  he  should 
accompany  her.  The  captain  was  unable  to  refuse  the 
general  request;  and  they  executed  together  one  of 
the  most  diflScult  pieces  of  music  with  an  ease  and 
freedom  and  feeling  which  could  not  but  afford  them- 
selves, and  the  two  who  were  listening  to  them,  the 
greatest  delight.  They  promised  themselves  a  frequent 
repetition  of  it,  as  well  as  further  practice  together. 
"  They  do  it  better  than  we,  Ottilie,"  said  Edward : 
"  we  will  admire  them  —  but  we  can  enjoy  ourselves 
together,  toa" 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  birthday  had  come,  and  everything  was  ready. 
The  waU  was  all  complete  which  protected  the  raised 
village  road  against  the  water,  and  so  was  the  walk : 
passing  the  church,  for  a  short  time  it  followed  the 
path  which  had  been  laid  out  by  Charlotte,  and  then, 
winding  upwards  among  the  rocks,  inclined  first  under 
the  summer-house  to  the  right,  and  then,  after  a  wide 
sweep,  passed  back  above  it  to  the  right  again,  and  so 
by  degrees  out  on  to  the  summit. 

A  large  party  had  assembled  for  the  occasion.  They 
went  first  to  church,  where  thev  found  the  whole  con- 
gregation  collected  together  in  their  holiday  dressea 
After  service,  they  filed  out  in  order :  first  the  boys, 
then  the  young  men,  then  the  old ;  after  them  came 
the  party  from  the  castle,  with  their  visitors  and 
retinue;  and  the  village  maidens,  youug  girls,  and 
women  brought  up  the  rear. 

At  the  turn  of  the  walk,  a  raised  stone  seat  had 
been  contrived,  where  the  captain  made  Charlotte  and 
the  visitors  stop  and  rest.  Fp»m  here  they  could  look 
over  the  whole  distance  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
—  the  troops  of  men  who  had  gone  up  before  them, 
the  file  of  women  following,  and  now  drawing  up  to 
where  they  were.  It  was  lovely  weather,  and  the 
whole  effect  was  singularly  beautiful.  Charlotte  was 
taken  by  surprise :  she  was  touched,  and  she  pressed 
the  captain's  hand  warmly. 

They  followed  the  crowd,  who  had  slowly  ascended, 
wd  were  now  forming  a  circle  round  the  spot  wher^ 
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the  future  house  was  to  stand.  The  lord  of  the  castle^ 
his  family,  and  the  principal  strangers  were  now  in- 
vited to  descend  into  the  vault,  where  the  foundation- 
stone,  supported  on  one  side,  lay  ready  to  be  let  dowiL 
A  well-dressed  mason,  a  trowel  in  one  hand  and  a 
hammer  in  the  other,  came  forward,  and,  with  much 
grace,  spoke  an  address  in  verse,  of  which  in  proae  we 
can  give  but  an  imperfect  rendering. 

**  Three  things,"  he  b^an,  "  are  to  be  looked  to  in  a 
building:  that  it  stand  on  the  right  spot,  that  it  be 
securely  founded,  that  it  be  successfully  executed.  The 
first  is  the  business  of  the  master  of  the  house,  —  his, 
and  his  only.  As  in  the  city  the  prince  and  the  coun- 
cil alone  determine  where  a  building  shaU  he:  so  in 
the  country  it  is  the  right  of  the  lord  of  the  soil  that 
he  shall  say,  '  Here  my  dwelling  shall  stand,  —  here, 
and  nowhere  else.' " 

Edward  and  Ottilie  were  standing  opposite  one  an- 
other as  these  words  were  spoken,  but  they  did  not 
venture  to  look  up  and  exchange  glancea 

"  To  the  third,  the  execution,  there  is  neither  art  nor 
handicraft  which  must  not  in  some  way  contribute.  But 
the  second,  the  founding,  is  the  province  of  the  mason ; 
and,  boldly  to  speak  it  out,  it  is  the  head  and  front  of  all 
the  undertaking.  A  solemn  thing  it  is,  and  our  bidding 
you  descend  hither  is  full  of  meaning.  You  are  cele- 
brating your  festival  in  the  depth  of  the  earth.  Here, 
within  this  narrow  excav|ttion,  you  show  us  the  honour 
of  appearing  as  witnesses  of  our  mysterious  craft. 
Presently  we  shall  lower  down  this  carefully  hewn 
stone  into  its  place ;  and  soon  these  earth  walls,  now 
ornamented  with  fair  and  worthy  persons,  will  be  no 
more  accessible,  but  will  be  closed  in  for  ever. 

"  This  foundation-stone,  which  with  its  angles  typi- 
fies the  just  angles  of  the  building ;  with  the  sharpness 
of  its  moulding,  the  regularity  of  it;  and  with  the 
truth  of  its  lines  to  tb^  borizonal  and  perpendiciilar, 
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the  npfightness  and  equal  height  of  all  the  walls,  — 
we  might  now  without  more  ado  let  down :  it  would 
rest  in  its  place  with  its  own  weight  But  even  here 
there  shall  not  fail  of  lime  and  means  to  bind  it.  For 
as  human  beings,  who  may  be  well  inclined  to  each 
other  by  nature,  yet  hold  more  firmly  together  when 
the  law  cements  them:  so  are  stones  also,  whose 
forms  may  already  fit  together,  united  far  better 
by  these  binding  forces.  It  is  not  seemly  to  be  idle 
amidst  the  busy,  and  here  you  will  not  refuse  to  be 
our  fellow  labourer."  With  these  words  he  reached 
the  trowel  to  Charlotte,  who  threw  mortar  with  it 
under  the  stone;  several  of  the  others  were  then 
desired  to  do  the  same,  and  then  it  was  at  once  let 
blL  Upon  which  the  hammer  was  placed  next  in 
Charlotte's,  and  then  in  the  others',  hands,  to  strike 
three  times  with  it,  and  conclude,  in  this  expression, 
the  union  of  the  stone  with  the  soil. 

''The  work  of  the  mason,"  the  speaker  continued, 
"  now  under  the  free  sky  as  we  are,  if  it  be  not  done  in 
concealment,  yet  must  pass  into  concealment ;  the  soil 
will  be  laid  smoothly  in,  and  thrown  over  this  stone ; 
and,  with  the  walls  which  we  rear  into  the  daylight, 
we  in  the  end  are  seldom  remembered.  The  works  of 
the  stone-cutter  and  the  carver  remain  under  the  eyes : 
but  for  us  it  is  not  to  complain  when  the  plasterer 
blots  out  the  last  trace  of  our  hands,  and  appropriates 
our  work  to  himself ;  when  he  overlays,  smooths,  and 
colours  it. 

"Not  from  r^ard  for  the  opinion  of  others,  but 
from  respect  for  himself,  the  mason  will  be  faithful  in 
his  caUing.  There  is  no  one  who  has  more  need  to 
feel  in  himself  the  consciousness  of  what  he  is.  When 
the  house  has  been  erected,  when  the  soil  is  levelled, 
and  the  surface  paved,  and  the  outside  all  overwrought 
with  ornament,  he  can  even  see  in  yet  through  all 
I,  and  still  recognise  those  exact  and  careful 
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adjustments  to  which  the  whole  is  indebted  for  its 
existence  and  support. 

"  But  as  the  man  who  commits  some  evil  deed  has 
to  fear,  that,  notwithstanding  all  precautions,  it  will 
one  day  come  to  light :  so  too  must  he  expect  who  has 
done  some  good  thing  in  secret,  that  it  also,  in  spite  of 
him,  will  appear  in  the  day ;  and  therefore  we  make 
this  foundation-stone  at  the  same  time  a  memorial- 
stone.  Here,  in  these  various  cavities  which  have 
been  hewn  into  it,  many  things  are  now  to  be  buried, 
to  bear  witness  to  distant  posterity.  These  metal  cases 
hermetically  sealed  contain  documents  in  writing ;  mat- 
ters of  various  note  are  engraved  on  these  plates ;  in 
these  beautiful  glass  bottles  we  bury  the  best  old  wine, 
with  the  date  of  its  vintage.  We  have  coins,  too,  of 
many  kinds,  from  the  mint  of  the  current  year.  All 
this  we  have  received  through  the  liberality  of  him 
for  whom  we  build.  There  is  still  some  space  left,  if 
any  guest  or  spectator  desire  to  offer  something  for 
posterity." 

After  a  slight  pause  the  speaker  looked  round :  but, 
as  is  commonly  the  case  on  such  occasions,  no  one  was 
prepared ;  they  were  all  taken  by  surprise.  At  last,  a 
merry-looking  young  oflBcer  set  the  example,  and  said, 
"  If  I  am  to  contribute  anything,  which  as  yet  is  not 
to  be  found  in  this  treasure-chamber,  it  shall  be  a  pair 
of  buttons  from  my  uniform.  —  1  don't  see  why  they  do 
not  deserve  to  go  down  to  posterity  ! "  No  sooner  said 
than  done,  and  then  a  number  of  persons  found  some- 
thing of  the  same  sort  which  they  could  do :  the  young 
ladies  did  not  hesitate  to  throw  in  some  of  their  side 
hair-combs;  smelling-bottles  and  other  trinkets  were 
not  spared.  Only  Ottilie  hung  back,  till  a  kind  word 
from  Edward  roused  her  from  the  abstraction  in  which 
she  was  watching  the  various  things  being  heaped  in. 
Then  she  unclasped  from  her  neck  the  gold  chain  on 
which  her  father's  picture  had  hung,  and  with  a  light, 
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gentle  hand  laid  it  down  on  the  other  jewela  Edward 
rather  disarranged  the  proceedings  by  at  once,  in  some 
haste,  having  the  cover  let  fall,  and  fastaied  down. 

The  young  journeyman  mason  who  had  been  most 
active  through  all  this,  again  took  his  place  as  orator, 
and  went  on,  "  We  lay  down  this  stone  for  ever,  for  the 
establishing  the  present  and  the  future  possessors  of 
this  house.  But  in  that  we  bury  this  treasure  together 
with  it,  we  do  it  in  the  remembrance  —  in  this  most 
enduring  of  works  —  of  the  perishableness  of  all  human 
things.  We  remember  that  a  time  may  come  when 
this  lid  so  firmly  sealed  shall  again  be  lifted ;  and  that 
can  only  be  when  all  shall  again  be  destroyed,  which 
as  yet  we  have  not  brought  into  being. 

**  But  now  —  now  that  at  once  it  may  b^n  to  be^ 
back  with  our  thoughts  out  of  the  future,  —  back  into 
the  present.  At  once,  after  the  feast  which  we  have 
this  day  kept  together,  let  us  on  with  our  labour :  let 
no  one  of  all  those  trades  which  are  to  work  on  our 
foundation,  through  us  keep  unwilling  holiday.  Let 
the  building  rise  swiftly  to  its  height ;  and,  from  the 
windows  which  as  yet  have  no  existence,  may  the 
master  of  the  house,  his  family,  and  guests  look  forth 
with  a  glad  heart  over  his  broad  landa  To  him  and 
to  all  here  present  herewith  be  health  and  happinesa" 

With  these  word  he  drained  a  richly  cut  tumbler  at 
a  draught,  and  flung  it  into  the  air,  thereby  to  signify  the 
excess  of  pleasure  by  d^troying  the  vessel  which  had 
served  for  such  a  solerfain  occasion.  This  time,  how- 
ever, it  fell  out  otherwise.  The  glass  did  not  fall  back 
to  the  earth,  and  indeed  without  a  miracla 

In  order  to  get  forward  with  the  buildings,  they  had 
already  excavated  the  whole  ground  at  the  opposite 
comer ;  indeed,  they  had  begun  to  raise  the  wall,  and, 
for  this  purpose,  reared  a  scaffold  as  high  as  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.  On  the  occasion  of  the  festival, 
boards  had  been  laid  along  the  top  of  this  ;  and  a  num- 
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ber  of  spectators  were  allowed  to  stand  there.  It  had 
been  meant  principally  for  the  advantage  of  the  work- 
men themselves.  The  glass  had  flown  up  there,  and 
had  been  caught  by  one  of  them,  who  took  it  as  a  sigu 
of  good  luck  for  hunself.  He  waved  it  round  without 
letting  it  go  from  his  hand ;  and  the  letters  E  and  0 
were  to  be  seen  very  richly  cut  upon  it,  running  one 
into  the  other.  It  was  one  of  the  glasses  which  had 
been  made  to  order  for  Edward  when  he  was  a  boy. 

The  scaffoldings  were  again  deserted ;  and  the  most 
active  among  the  party  climbed  up  to  look  round,  and 
could  not  say  enough  in  praise  of  the  beauty  of  the 
prospect  on  all  sides.  How  many  new  discoveries  a 
person  makes  when,  on  some  high  point,  he  ascends  a 
somewhat  higher  eminence.  Inland  many  fresh  vil- 
lages came  in  sight.  The  line  of  the  river  could  be 
traced  like  a  thread  of  silver ;  indeed,  one  of  the  party 
thought  that  he  distinguished  the  spires  of  the  capital. 
On  the  other  side,  behind  the  wooded  hill,  the  blue 
peaks  of  the  far-off  mountains  were  seen  rising;  and 
the  country  immediately  about  them  was  spread  out 
like  a  map. 

"  If  the  three  ponds,"  cried  some  one,  "  were  but 
thrown  together  to  make  a  single  sheet  of  water,  there 
would  be  everything  here  which  is  noblest  and  most 
excellent." 

"That  might  easily  be  effected,"  the  captain  said. 
"  In  early  times  they  must  h^ve  formed  all  one  lake 
among  the  hills  here." 

"  Only  I  must  beseech  you  to  spare  my  clump  of 
plane-trees  and  poplars  that  stand  so  prettily  by  the 
centre  pond,"  said  Edward.  "  Look,"  he  said,  turning 
to  Ottilie,  bringing  her  a  few  steps  forward,  and  point- 
ing down,  "  those  trees  I  planted  myself." 

"  How  long  have  they  been  standing  there  ? "  asked 
Ottilie. 

"  Just  about  as  long  as  you  have  been  in  the  world," 
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replied  Edward.  ''  Yes,  my  dear  child,  I  planted  them 
when  you  were  still  lying  in  your  cradle." 

The  party  now  betook  themselves  back  to  the  castle. 
When  dinner  was  over,  they  were  invited  to  walk 
through  the  village  to  take  a  glance  at  what  had  been 
done  there  as  welL  At  a  hint  from  the  captain,  the 
inhabitants  had  collected  in  front  of  the  houses.  They 
were  not  standing  in  rows,  but  formed  in  natural 
family  groups,  partly  occupied  at  their  evening  work, 
partly  enjoying  themselves  on  the  new  benches.  They 
had  determined,  as  an  agreeable  duty  which  they  im- 
posed upon  themselves,  to  have  everything  in  its  pres- 
ent order  and  cleanliness,  at  least  every  Sunday  and 
holiday. 

A  small  party,  held  together  by  such  feelings  as  had 
grown  up  among  our  friends,  is  always  unpleasantly 
interrupted  by  a  large  concourse  of  people.  AU  four 
were  delighted  to  find  themselves  again  alone  in  the 
large  drawing-room ;  but  this  sense  of  home  was  a  little 
disturbed  by  a  letter  which  was  brought  to  Edward, 
gi\Tng  notice  of  fresh  guests  who  were  to  arrive  the 
following  day. 

''  It  is  as  we  supposed,"  Edward  cried  to  Charlotte. 
« The   count  will  not   stay  away ;   he  is  coming   to- 


morrow." 


« 


Then,  the  baroness,  too,  is  not  far  off,"  answered 
Charlotte. 

**  Doubtless  not "  said  Edward.  "  She  is  coming,  too, 
to-morrow,  from  another  place.  They  onlyjbeg  to  be 
allowed  to  stay  for  a  night :  the  next  day  they  will  go 
on  together." 

"We  must  prepare  for  them  in  time,  Ottilie,"  said 
Charlotte. 

"  What  arrangement  shall  I  desire  to  be  made  ? " 
Ottilie  asked. 

Charlotte  gave  a  general  direction,  and  Ottilie  left 
the  room. 
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The  captain  inquired  in  what  relation  these  two 
persons  stood  toward  one  another,  and  with  which  he 
was  only  very  generally  acquainted.  They  had  some 
time  before,  both  being  already  married,  fallen  vio- 
lently in  love  with  one  another:  a  double  marriage 
was  not  to  be  interfered  with  without  attracting  atten- 
tion. A  divorce  was  proposed.  On  the  baroness's 
side  it  could  be  effected,  on  that  of  the  count  it  could 
not.  They  were  obliged  seemingly  to  separate,  but  their 
position  toward  one  another  remained  unchanged ; 
and,  though  in  winter  at  the  Eesidence  they  were  un- 
able to  be  together,  they  indemnified  themselves  in  sum- 
mer, while  making  tours  and  staying  at  watering-places. 

They  were  both  slightly  older  than  Edward  and 
Charlotte,  and  had  been  intimate  with  them  from  early 
times  at  court.  The  connection  had  never  been  abso- 
lutely broken  off,  although  it  was  impossible  to  approve 
of  their  proceedings.  On  the  present  occasion,  their 
coming  was  most  unwelcome  to  Charlotte ;  and,  if  she 
had  looked  closely  into  her  reasons  for  feeling  it  so, 
she  would  have  found  it  was  on  account  of  Ottilie. 
The  poor,  innocent  girl  should  not  have  been  brought 
so  early  in  contact  with  such  an  example. 

"  It  would  have  been  just  as  well  if  they  had  not 
come  till  a  couple  of  days  later,"  Edward  was  saying, 
as  Ottilie  reentered,  "  till  we  had  finished  with  this 
business  of  the  farm.  The  deed  of  sale  is  complete. 
One  copy  of  it  I  have  here ;  but  we  want  a  second,  and 
our  old  c^Tk  has  fallen  ill."  The  captain  offered  his 
services,  and  so  did  Charlotte;  but  there  was  some- 
thing or  other  to  object  to  both  of  them. 

Give  it  to  me,"  cried  OttiUe,  a  little  hastily. 

You  will  never  be  able  to  finish  it,"  said  Charlotte. 

"  And  really  I  must  have  it  early  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, and  it  is  long,"  Edward  added. 

"  It  shall  be  ready,"  Ottilie  cried ;  and  the  paper  was 
already  in  her  hands. 
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The  next  morniDg,  as  they  were  looking  out  from 
their  highest  windows  for  their  visitors,  whom  they 
intended  to  go  some  way  and  meet,  Edward  said^ 
"  Who  is  that  yonder,  slowly  riding  along  the  road  ?  " 

The  captain  described  accurately  the  figure  of  the 
horseman. 

"Then,  it  is  he,"  said  Edward:  "the  particulars, 
which  you  can  see  better  than  I,  agree  very  well  with 
the  general  figure,  which  I  can  see  too.  It  is  Mittler ; 
but  what  is  he  doing,  coming  riding  at  such  a  pace  as 
that  ? " 

The  figure  came  nearer,  and  Mittler  it  veritably  waa 
They  received  him  with  warm  greetings,  as  he  came 
slowly  up  the  steps. 

"  Why  did  you  not  come  yesterday  ? "  Edward  cried, 
as  he  approached. 

"  I  do  not  like  your  grand  festivities,"  answered  he ; 
"  but  I  have  come  to-day  to  keep  my  friend's  birthday 
with  you  quietly." 

"How  are  you  able  to  find  time  enough?"  asked 
Edward,  with  a  laugh. 

"  My  visit,  if  you  can  value  it,  you  owe  to  an  obser- 
vation I  made  yesterday.  I  was  spending  a  right  happy 
afternoon  in  a  house  where  I  had  established  peace, 
and  then  I  heard  that  a  birthday  was  being  kept  here. 
'  Now,  this  is  what  I  call  selfish,  after  aU,'  said  I  to 
myself :  *  you  will  only  enjoy  yourself  with  those  whose 
broken  peace  you  have  mended.  Why  cannot  you,  for 
once,  go  and  be  happy  with  friends  who  keep  the  peace 
for  themselves  ? '  No  sooner  said  than  done.  Here  I 
am,  as  I  determined  with  myself  that  I  would  be." 

"  Yesterday  you  would  have  met  a  large  party  here : 
to-day  you  will  find  but  a  small  one,"  said  Charlotte. 
**  You  will  meet  the  count  and  the  baroness,  with  whom 
you  have  had  enough  to  do  already,  I  believe." 

Out  of  the  middle  of  the  party,  who  had  all  four 
come  down  to  welcome  him,  the  strange  man  dashed 
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in  the  keenest  disgust,  seizing,  at  the  same  time,  his 
hat  and  whip.  *<Some  unlucky  star  is  always  over 
me,"  he  cried,  "  directly  I  try  to  rest  and  enjoy  myself. 
What  business  have  I  going  out  of  my  proper  charac- 
ter ?  I  ought  never  to  have  come,  and  now  I  am  ex- 
pelled. Under  one  roof  with  those  two  I  will  not 
remain,  and  you  take  care  of  yourselves.  They  bring 
nothing  but  mischief.  Their  nature  is  like  leaven,  and 
propagates  its  own  contagion." 

They  tried  to  pacify  him,  but  it  was  in  vain.  **  Who- 
ever strikes  at  marriage,"  he  cried,  —  "whoever,  either 
by  word  or  deed,  undermines  this,  the  foundation  of 
all  moral  society,  that  man  has  to  settle  with  me ;  and, 
if  I  cannot  become  his  master,  I  take  care  to  settle  my- 
self out  of  his  way.  Marriage  is  the  beginning  and  end 
of  aU  culture.  It  makes  the  savage  mild,  and  the 
most  cultivated  has  no  better  opportunity  for  display- 
ing his  gentleness.  Indissoluble  it  must  be,  because 
it  brings  so  much  happiness  that  what  small,  excep- 
tional unhappiness  it  may  bring  counts  for  nothing  in 
the  balance.  And  what  do  men  mean  by  talking  of 
unhappiness  ?  All  men  have,  at  times,  fits  of  impa- 
tience, when  they  fancy  themselves  unhappy.  Let 
them  wait  till  the  moment  is  gone  by,  and  then  they 
will  bless  their  good  fortune  that  what  has  stood  so 
long  continues  standing.  There  never  can  be  any 
adequate  ground  for  separation.  The  condition  of  man 
is  pitched  so  high,  in  its  joys  and  in  its  sorrows,  that 
what  a  married  couple  owe  to  one  another  defies  calcu- 
lation. It  is  an  infinite  debt,  which  can  only  be  dis- 
charged through  all  eternity. 

"  Its  annoyances  marriage  may  often  have :  I  can 
well  believe  that,  and  it  is  as  it  should  be.  We  are 
all  married  to  our  consciences,  and  there  are  times 
when  we  should  be  glad  to  be  divorced  from  them. 
Mine  gives  me  more  annoyance  than  ever  a  man  or  a 
woman  can  give." 
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Sach  were  his  words,  uttered  with  great  yiyacitj; 
and  he  would  very  likely  have  gone  on  speaking,  had 
not  the  sound  of  the  postilions'  horns  announced  the 
arrival  of  the  visitors,  who,  as  if  by  a  preconcerted 
arrangement,  at  the  same  moment  drove  into  the 
castle  courtyard  from  opposite  sides.  Mittler  slipped 
away  as  their  host  hastened  to  receive  them,  and,  de- 
siring that  his  horse  might  be  brou^t  out  immediately, 
rode  angrily  ofiL 


CHAPTER   X. 

The  visitors  were  welcomed,  and  brought  in.  They 
were  delighted  to  find  themselves  again  in  the  same 
house  and  in  the  same  rooms  where  in  early  times 
they  had  passed  many  happy  days,  but  which  they 
had  not  seen  for  a  long  time.  Their  friends,  too,  were 
very  glad  to  see  them.  Both  the  count  and  the  baron- 
ess had  those  tall,  fine  figures,  which  please  in  middle 
life  almost  better  than  in  youth.  For,  although  their 
first  bloom  had  somewhat  faded,  there  was  an  air  in 
their  appearance  which  was  always  irresistibly  attract- 
ive. Their  manners,  too,  were  thoroughly  charming. 
Their  free  way  of  taking  hold  of  life,  and  deahng  with 
it,  their  mirth  fulness,  apparent  ease,  and  freedom  from 
embarrassment,  communicated  itself  at  once  to  the 
rest ;  and  a  lighter  atmosphere  hung  about  the  whole 
party,  without  their  having  observed  it  stealing  on 
them. 

The  effect  was  immediately  felt  on  the  entrance  of 
the  newcomers.  They  were  fresh  from  the  fashionable 
world,  as  was  to  be  seen  at  once  in  their  dress,  in  their 
equipment,  and  in  everything  about  them ;  and  they 
formed  a  contrast,  not  a  little  striking,  with  our  friends, 
their  rural  style,  and  the  vehement  feelings  actuating 
them  in  secret.  This,  however,  very  soon  disappeared 
in  the  stream  of  past  recollection  and  present  interests ; 
and  a  rapid,  lively  conversation  soon  united  them  alL 
After  a  short  time,  they  again  separated.  The  ladies 
withdrew  to  their  own  apartments,  and  there  found 
amusement  enough  in  the  many  things  they  had  to 
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tell  each  other,  and  in  setting  to  work,  at  the  same 
time,  to  examine  the  new  fashions,  the  spring  dresses, 
bonnets,  and  such  like;  while  the  gentlemen  busied 
themselves  looking  at  the  new  travelling-chariots,  trot- 
ting out  the  horses,  and  beginning  at  once  to  bargain 
and  exchange. 

They  did  not  meet  again  till  dinner :  in  the  mean- 
time they  had  changed  their  dresa  And  here,  too,  the 
newly  arrived  pair  showed  to  all  advantage.  Every- 
thing they  wore  was  new,  and  of  a  style  such  as  their 
friends  at  the  castle  had  never  seen;  and  yet,  being 
accustomed  to  it  themselves,  it  appeared  perfectly 
natural  and  graceful 

The  conversation  was  brilliant  and  varied;  as,  in- 
deed, in  the  presence  of  such  persons,  everything  and 
nothing  seems  to  be  of  interest.  They  spoke  in  French, 
that  the  attendants  might  not  understand  what  they 
said,  and  swept,  in  happiest  humour,  over  all  that  was 
passing  in  the  great  or  the  middle  world.  On  one  par^ 
ticular  subject  they  remained,  however,  longer  than  was 
desirabla  It  was  occasioned  by  Charlotte  asking  after 
one  of  her  early  friends,  of  whom  she  had  to  learn, 
with  some  distress,  that  she  was  on  the  point  of  being 
separated  from  her  husband. 

"It  is  a  melancholy  thing,"  Charlotte  said,  "when 
we  fancy  our  absent  friends  are  finally  settled,  when 
we  believe  persons  very  dear  to  us  to  be  provided  for 
for  life,  suddenly  to  hear  that  their  fortunes  are  cast 
loose  once  more ;  that  they  have  to  strike  into  a  fresh 
path  of  life,  and  very  likely  a  most  insecure  one." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  friend,"  the  coimt  answered,  "  it  is 
our  own  fault  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  surprised  at 
such  things.  We  please  ourselves  with  imagining  mat- 
ters of  this  earth,  and  particularly  matrimonial  connec- 
tions, as  very  enduring :  and,  as  concerns  this  last  point, 
the  plays  which  we  see  over  and  over  again  help  to 
mislead  us ;  being,  as  they  are,  so  untrue  to  the  course 
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of  the  world.  In  a  comedy  we  see  a  marriage  as  the 
last  aim  of  a  desire  which  is  hindered  and  crossed 
through  a  number  of  acts ;  and  at  the  instant  when  it 
is  reached  the  curtain  falls,  and  the  momentary  satis- 
faction continues  to  ring  on  in  our  ears.  But  in  the 
world  it  is  very  different.  The  play  goes  on  still  be- 
hind the  scenes ;  and,  when  the  curtain  rises  again,  we 
may  see  and  hear,  perhaps,  Httle  enough  of  the  mar- 
riaga" 

"  It  cannot  be  so  very  bad,  however,"  said  Charlotte^ 
smiling.  "  We  see  people  who  have  gone  oflf  the  boards 
of  the  theatre,  ready  enough  to  undertake  a  part  upon 
them  again." 

**  There  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  that,"  said  the 
count.  "  In  a  new  character  a  man  may  r^uiily  vai- 
ture  on  a  second  trial ;  and,  when  we  know  the  world, 
we  see  clearly  that  it  is  only  this  positive,  eternal 
duration  of  marriage  in  a  world  where  everything  is 
in  motion,  which  has  anything  unbecoming  about  it. 
A  friend  of  mine,  whose  good  humour  shone  forth 
principally  in  suggestions  for  new  laws,  maintained 
that  every  marriage  should  be  concluded  only  for  five 
years.  Five,  he  said,  was  a  sacred  number,  —  pretty 
and  uneven.  Such  a  period  would  be  long  enough  for 
people  to  learn  one  another's  character,  bring  a  child 
or  two  into  the  world,  quarrel,  separate,  and,  what  waa 
best,  get  reconciled  again.  He  would  often  exclaim, 
'How  happily  the  first  part  of  the  time  would  pass 
away  !  *  Two  or  three  years,  at  least,  would  be  perfect 
bliss.  On  one  side  or  other,  there  would  not  fail  to  be 
a  wish  to  have  the  relation  continue  longer ;  and  the 
amiability  would  increase,  the  nearer  they  got  to  the 
time  of  parting.  The  indifferent,  even  the  dissatisfied, 
party,  would  be  softened  and  gained  over  by  such  be- 
haviour: they  would  forget,  as  in  pleasant  company 
the  hours  pass  always  unobserved,  how  the  time  went 
by,  and  would  be  delightfully  surprised  when,  after 
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the  term  had  run  out,  they  first  observed  that  they 
had  unknowinglj  prolonged  it." 

Charming  and  pleasant  as  all  this  sounded,  and  deep 
(Charlotte  felt  it  to  her  soul)  as  was  the  moral  signifi- 
cance which  lay  below  it,  expressions  of  this  kind,  on 
Ottilie's  account,  were  most  distasteful  to  her.  She 
knew  very  well  that  nothing  was  more  dangerous  than 
the  licentious  conversation  which  treats  culpable  or 
semi-culpable  actions  as  if  they  were  common,  ordi- 
nary, and  even  laudable ;  and  of  such  undesirable  kind 
assuredly  was  whatever  touched  on  the  sacredness  of 
marriage.  She  therefore  endeavoured,  in  her  skilful 
way,  to  give  the  conversation  another  turn ;  and,  when 
she  found  that  she  could  not,  it  vexed  her  that  Ottilie 
had  managed  everything  so  well  that  there  was  no 
occasion  for  her  to  leave  the  table.  In  her  quiet,  ob- 
servant way,  a  nod  or  a  look  was  enough  for  her  to 
signify  to  the  head  servant  whatever  was  to  be  done ; 
and  everything  went  oflf  perfectly,  although  there  were 
a  couple  of  strange  men  in  livery  in  the  way,  who 
were  rather  a  trouble  than  a  convenience.  And  so  the 
count,  without  perceiving  Charlotte's  hints,  went  on 
giving  his  opinions  on  the  same  subject  It  was  not 
his  wont  to  be  tedious  in  conversation ;  but  this  was 
a  thing  which  weighed  so  heavily  on  his  heart,  and 
the  difficulties  he  found  in  getting  separated  from  his 
wife  were  so  great,  that  it  had  made  him  bitter  against 
everything  concerning  the  marriage  bond,  —  that  very 
bond  which,  nevertheless,  he  so  anxiously  desired  for 
himself  and  the  baronesa 

**  The  same  friend,"  he  went  on,  «  has  another  law  to 
propose.  A  marriage  is  to  be  held  indissoluble,  only 
either  when  both  parties,  or  at  least  one,  enter  into  it 
for  the  third  tim&  Such  persons  must  be  supposed  to 
acknowledge  beyond  a  doubt  that  they  find  marriage 
indispensable  for  themselves ;  they  have  had  opportu- 
pities  of  thoroughly  knowing  themselves ;  of  knowing 
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how  they  conducted  themselves  in  their  earlier  unions; 
whether  they  have  any  peculiarities  of  temper,  in^idi 
are  a  more  frequent  cause  of  separation  than  bad  dis- 
positions. People  would  then  observe  one  another 
more  closely :  they  would  pay  as  much  attention  to 
the  married  as  to  the  unmarried,  no  one  being  able 
to  tell  how  things  may  turn  out" 

**  That  would  add  no  little  to  the  interest  of  society,' 
said  Edward.  "As  things  are  now,  when  a  man  is 
married,  nobody  cares  any  more,  either  for  his  virtues 
or  for  his  vices." 

"  Under  this  arrangement,"  the  baroness  rejoined, 
smiling,  "  our  dear  hosts  have  passed  successfully  two 
stages,  and  may  make  themselves  ready  for  their  third." 

*'  Tilings  have  gone  happily  with  them,"  said  the 
count  *<  In  their  case,  death  has  done  with  a  good 
grace  what  in  other  cases  the  consistorial  courts  do 
with  a  very  bad  one." 

"Let  the  dead  rest,"  said  Charlotte,  with  a  half- 
serious  look. 

"  VThy  so,"  repUed  the  count, "  when  we  can  remem- 
ber them  with  honour?  They  were  generous  enough 
to  content  themselves  with  less  than  their  number  of 
years  for  the  sake  of  the  larger  good  which  they  could 
leave  behind  tliem." 

"  Alas !  that  in  such  cases,"  said  the  baroness,  with 
a  suppressed  sigh.  "  happiness  is  only  bought  with  the 
saoritiee  of  our  fairest  vears.'* 

*'  Yes,  indeeil,"  answered  the  count ;  "  and  it  might 
drive  us  to  despair,  if  it  were  not  the  same  with  every- 
thing in  this  world.  Nothing  goes  as  we  hope.  Chil- 
dren do  not  fulfil  what  they  promise:  young  people 
verv  seldom :  and,  if  thev  do,  the  world  does  not" 

Charlotte,  who  was  deliizhted  that  the  conversation 
had  changed  at  last,  replied  cheerfully : 

''  Well,  then,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  enjoy- 
ing what  good  we  are  to  have  in  fragments  and  pieces. 
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as  we  can  get  it;  and  the  soon^  we  can  accustom 
ourselves  to  this  the  better." 

•'  Certainly,"  the  count  answered, "  you  two  have  had 
the  enjoyment  of  very  happy  timea  When  I  recall 
the  years  when  you  and  Edward  were  the  loveliest 
couple  at  the  court,  I  see  nothing  now  to  be  compared 
with  those  brilliant  times  and  such  magnificent  figures. 
When  you  two  used  to  dance  together,  all  eyes  were 
turned  upon  you,  fastened  upon  you ;  while  you  saw 
nothing  but  each  other." 

"  So  much  has  changed  since  those  days,"  said  Char- 
lotte, "  that  we  can  listen  to  such  pretty  things  about 
ourselves  without  our  modesty  being  shocked  at  them." 

"I  often  privately  found  fault  with  Edward,"  said 
the  count,  "  for  not  being  more  firm.  Those  singular 
parents  of  his  would  certainly  have  given  way  at  last, 
and  ten  fair  years  is  no  trifle  to  gain." 

"  I  must  take  Edward's  part,"  struck  in  the  baroness. 
"Charlotte  was  not  altogether  without  fault,  —  not 
altogether  free  from  what  we  must  call  prudential 
considerations:  and  although  she  had  a  real,  hearty 
love  for  Edward,  and  did  in  her  secret  soul  intend  to 
marry  him,  I  can  bear  witness  how  sorely  she  often 
tried  him ;  and  it  was  through  this  that  he  was  at  last 
unluckily  prevailed  upon  to  leave  her  and  go  abroad, 
and  try  to  forget  her." 

Edward  nodded  to  the  baroness,  and  seemed  grateful 
for  her  advocacy. 

"And  then  I  must  add  this,"  she  continued,  "in 
excuse  for  Charlotte.  The  man  who  was  at  that  time 
wooing  her  had  for  a  long  time  given  proofs  of  his 
constant  attachment  to  her,  and,  when  one  came  to 
know  him  well,  was  a  far  more  lovable  person  than  the 
rest  of  you  may  Uke  to  acknowledga" 

"  Dear  friend,"  the  count  replied,  a  little  pointedly, 
"  confess,  now,  that  he  was  not  altogether  indifferent  to 
yourself,  and  that  Charlotte  had  more  to  fear  from  you 
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than  from  any  other  rival.  I  find  it  one  of  the  highest 
traits  in  women,  that  they  preserve  so  long  their  regard 
for  a  man,  and  that  absence  of  no  duration  will  serve 
to  disturb  or  remove  it." 

"  This  fine  feature  men  possess,  perhaps,  even  more," 
answered  the  baroness.  "  At  any  rate,  I  have  observed 
with  you,  my  dear  count,  that  no  one  has  more  influ- 
ence over  you  than  a  lady  to  whom  you  were  once 
attached.  I  have  seen  you  take  more  trouble  to  do 
things  when  a  certain  person  has  asked  you,  than  the 
friend  of  this  moment  would  have  obtained  of  you,  if 
she  had  tried." 

"  Such  a  charge  as  that  one  must  bear  the  best  way 
one  can,"  replied  the  count.  "  But,  as  to  what  concerns 
Charlotte's  first  husband,  I  could  not  endure  him ;  be- 
cause he  parted  so  sweet  a  pair  from  one  another,  —  a 
really  predestined  pair,  who,  once  brought  together, 
have  no  reason  to  fear  the  five  years,  or  be  thinking  of 
a  second  or  third  marriage." 

"We  must  try,"  Charlotte  said,  "to  make  up  for 
what  we  then  allowed  to  slip  from  us." 

"  Ay,  and  you  must  keep  to  that,"  said  the  count : 
"  your  first  marriages,"  he  continued,  with  some  vehe- 
mence, "  were  exactly  marriages  of  the  true  detestable 
sort.  And,  unhappily,  marriages  generally,  even  the 
best,  have  (forgive  me  for  using  a  strong  expression) 
something  awkward  about  them.  They  destroy  the 
delicacy  of  the  relation :  everything  is  made  to  rest  on 
the  broad  certainty  out  of  which  one  side  or  other,  at 
least,  is  too  apt  to  make  their  own  advantage.  It  is  all 
a  matter  of  course ;  and  they  seem  only  to  have  got 
themselves  tied  together,  that  one  or  the  other,  or  both, 
may  go  their  own  way  the  more  easily." 

At  this  moment,  Charlotte,  who  was  determined  once 
for  all  that  she  would  put  an  end  to  the  conversation, 
made  a  bold  effort  at  turning  it,  and  succeeded.  It 
then  became  more  general.     She  and  her  husband  and 
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the  captain  were  able  to  take  a  part  in  it.  Even 
Ottilie  had  to  give  her  opinion,  and  the  dessert  was 
enjoyed  in  the  happiest  humour.  It  was  particularly 
beautiful,  being  composed  almost  entirely  of  the  rich 
summer  fruits  in  el^ant  baskets,  with  epergnes  of 
lovely  summer  flowers  arranged  in  exquisite  taste. 

The  new  lajdng-out  of  the  park  came  to  be  spoken 
of,  and  immediately  after  dinner  they  went  to  look  at 
what  was  going  on.  Ottilie  withdrew,  under  pretence 
of  having  Ibiousehold  matters  to  look  to ;  in  reality,  it 
was  to  set  to  work  again  at  the  transcribing.  The 
count  fell  into  conversation  with  the  captain,  and  Char- 
lotte afterward  joined  them.  When  they  were  at  the 
summit,  the  captain  good-naturedly  ran  back  to  fetch 
the  plan;  and,  in  his  absence,  the  count  said  to 
Charlotte : 

"  He  is  an  exceedingly  pleasing  person.  He  is  very 
well  informed,  and  his  knowledge  is  always  ready. 
His  practical  power,  too,  seems  methodical  and  vigor- 
ous. What  he  is  doing  here  would  be  of  great  impor- 
tance in  some  higher  sphere." 

Charlotte  listened  to  the  captain's  praises  with  an 
inward  delight.  She  collected  herself,  however,  and 
composedly  and  clearly  confirmed  what  the  count  had 
said.  But  she  was  not  a  little  startled  when  he 
continued : 

"This  acquaintance  falls  most  opportunely  for  me. 
I  know  of  a  situation  for  which  he  is  perfectly  suited ; 
and  I  shall  be  doing  the  greatest  favour  to  a  frieud  of 
mine,  a  man  of  high  rank,  by  recommending  to 
him  a  person  who  is  so  exactly  everything  which  he 
desires." 

Charlotte  felt  as  if  a  stroke  of  thunder  had  fallen  on 
her.  The  count  did  not  observe  it :  women,  being  accus- 
tomed at  all  times  to  hold  themselves  in  restraint,  are 
always  able,  even  in  the  most  extraordinary  cases  to, 
maintain  an  apparent  composure ;  but  she  heard  not  a 
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word  more  of  what  the  count  said,  though  he  went  oo 
speaking. 

*'  When  I  have  made  up  my  mind  upon  a  thing,"  he 
added, "  I  am  quick  about  it.  I  have  put  my  letter 
together  abeady  in  my  head,  and  I  diaM  write  it 
immediately.  You  can  find  me  some  messeng^,  who 
can  ride  off  with  it  this  evening." 

Charlotte  was  suffering  agoniea  Startled  with  the 
proposal,  and  shocked  at  herself,  she  was  unable  to 
utter  a  word.  Happily  the  count  continued  talking  of 
his  plans  for  the  captain,  the  desirableness  of  which 
was  only  too  apparent  to  Charlotta 

It  was  time  that  the  captain  returned.  He  came  up, 
and  unrolled  his  design  before  the  count.  But  with 
what  changed  eyes  Charlotte  now  looked  at  the  friend 
whom  she  was  to  lose  I  In  her  necessity  she  bowed, 
and  turned  away,  and  hurried  down  to  the  summer- 
house.  Before  she  had  gone  half-way,  the  tears  were 
streaming  from  her  eyes;  and  she  flung  herself  into 
the  narrow  room  in  the  little  hermitage,  and  gave  her- 
self up  to  an  agony,  a  passion,  a  despair,  of  the  possi- 
bility of  which,  but  a  few  moments  before,  she  had  not 
had  the  slightest  conception. 

Edward  had  gone  with  the  baroness  in  the  other 
direction,  toward  the  ponds.  This  ready-witted  lady, 
who  hked  to  be  in  the  secret  about  everything,  soon 
observed,  in  a  few  conversational  feelers  which  she 
threw  out,  that  Edward  was  very  fluent  and  free- 
spoken  in  praise  of  Ottilie.  She  contrived  in  the 
most  natural  way  to  draw  him  out  by  degrees  so 
completely,  that  at  last  she  had  not  a  doubt  remaining 
that  here  was  not  merely  an  incipient  fancy,  but  a 
veritable,  full-grown  passion. 

Married  women,  if  they  have  no  particular  love  for 
one  another,  yet  are  silently  in  league  together,  espe- 
cially against  young  girls.  The  consequences  of  such 
an  inclination  presented  themselves  only  too  quickly 
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to  her  world-experieDced  spirit  Added  to  this,  she 
had  been  aheady,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  talking 
to  Charlotte  about  Ottilie:  she  had  disapproved  <^ 
her  remaining  in  the  country,  particularly  being  a  girl 
of  so  retiring  a  character;  and  she  had  proposed  to 
take  Ottilie  with  her  to  the  residence  of  a  friend,  who 
was  just  then  bestowing  great  expense  on  the  educa- 
tion of  an  only  daughter,  and  who  was  only  looking 
about  to  find  some  well-disposed  companion  for  her, 
to  put  her  in  the  place  of  a  second  child,  and  let 
her  share  in  every  advantaga  Charlotte  had  taken 
time  to  consider.  But  now  this  glimpse  of  the  barcxi- 
ess  into  Edward's  heart  changed  what  had  been  but 
a  suggestion  at  once  into  a  settled  determination ;  and 
the  more  rapidly  she  made  up  her  mind  about  it,  the 
more  she  outwardly  seemed  to  flatter  Edward's  wishes. 
Never  was  there  any  one  more  self-possessed  than  this 
lady ;  and  to  have  mastered  ourselves  in  extraordinary 
cases  disposes  us  to  treat  even  a  common  case  with 
dissimulation :  it  makes  us  inclined,  as  we  have  had 
to  do  so  much  violence  to  ourselves,  to  extend  our 
control  over  others,  and  hold  ourselves  in  a  d^ree 
compensated  in  what  we  outwardly  gain  for  what 
we  inwardly  have  been  obliged  to  sacrifice.  To  this 
feeling  there  is  often  joined  a  kind  of  secret,  spiteful 
pleasure  in  the  blind,  unconscious  ignorance  with 
which  the  victim  walks  on  into  the  snare.  It  is  not 
immediate  success  we  enjoy,  but  the  thought  of  the 
surprise  and  exposure  which  is  to  follow.  And  thus 
was  the  baroness  malicious  enough  to  invite  Edward 
to  come  with  Charlotte,  and  pay  her  a  visit  at  the 
grape-gathering,  and,  to  his  question  whether  they 
might  bring  Ottilie  with  them,  to  frame  an  answer 
which,  if  he  pleased,  he  might  interpret  to  his  wishes. 

Edward  had  already  begun  to  pour  out  his  delight 
at  the  beautiful  scenery,  the  broad  river,  the  hills,  the 
rocks,  the  vineyard,  the  old  castles,  the  water-parties. 
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and  the  jubilee  at  the  grape-gathering,  the  wine-presa* 
ing,  etc.,  —  in  all  of  which,  in  the  innocence  of  his 
heart,  he  was  only  exuberating  in  the  anticipation  of 
the  impression  which  these  scenes  were  to  make  on  the 
fresh  spirits  of  Ottilia  At  this  moment  they  saw  her 
approach:  and  the  baroness  said  quickly  to  Edward 
that  he  had  better  say  nothing  to  her  of  this  intended 
autumn  expedition,  things  which  we  set  our  hearts 
upon  so  long  before  so  often  failing  to  come  to  pass. 
Edward  gave  his  promise  :  but  he  obliged  his  compan- 
ion to  move  more  quickly  to  meet  her;  and  at  last, 
when  they  came  very  close,  he  ran  on  several  steps 
in  advance.  A  heartfelt  happiness  was  expressed  in 
his  whole  being.  He  kissed  her  hand  as  he  pressed 
into  it  a  nosegay  of  wild-flowers,  which  he  had 
gathered  on  his  way. 

The  baroness  felt  bitter  to  her  heart  at  the  sight  of 
it.  At  the  same  time  that  she  was  able  to  disapprove 
of  what  was  really  objectionable  in  this  affection,  she 
could  not  bear  to  see  what  was  sweet  and  beautiful 
in  it  thrown  away  on  such  a  poor,  paltry  girl. 

When  they  had  collected  again  at  the  supper-table, 
an  entirely  dififerent  temper  was  spread  over  the  party. 
The  count,  who  had  in  the  meantime  written  his  letter 
and  despatched  a  messenger  with  it,  occupied  himself 
with  the  captain,  whom  he  had  been  drawing  out  more 
and  more,  spending  the  whole  evening  at  his  side,  talk- 
ing of  serious  matters.  The  baroness,  who  sat  on  the 
count's  riglit,  found  but  small  amusement  in  this ;  nor 
did  Edward  find  any  more.  Tlie  latter,  first  because 
he  was  thirsty,  and  then  because  he  was  excited,  did 
not  spare  the  wine,  and  attached  himself  entirely  to 
Ottilie,  whom  he  had  made  sit  by  him.  On  the  other 
side,  next  to  the  captain,  sat  Charlotte:  for  her  it  was 
hard,  it  was  almost  ini})ossible,  to  conceal  the  emotion 
under  which  she  was  sutTering. 

The  baroness  had  sufficient  time  to  make  her  obser- 
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yatioDS  at  kisare.  She  percdved  Charlotte's  uneasi- 
ness, and,  occupied  as  she  was  with  Edward's  passion 
for  Ottilie,  easily  satisfied  herself  that  her  ahstraction 
and  distress  were  owing  to  her  husband's  behaviour; 
and  she  set  herself  to  consider  in  what  way  she  could 
best  compass  her  end& 

Supper  was  over,  and  the  party  remained  divided. 
The  count,  whose  object  was  to  probe  the  captain  to 
the  bottom,  had  to  try  many  turns  before  he  could 
arrive  at  what  he  wished  with  so  quiet,  so  little  vain, 
but  so  exceediogly  laconic,  a  person.  They  walked  up 
and  down  together  on  one  side  of  the  saloon;  while 
Edward,  excited  with  wine  and  hope,  was  laughing 
with  Ottilie  at  a  window;  and  Charlotte  and  the 
baroness  were  walking  backward  and  forward,  with- 
out speaking,  on  the  other  side.  Their  being  so  silent^ 
and  their  standing  about  in  this  uneasy,  listless  way, 
had  its  eGfect  at  last  in  breaking  up  the  rest  of  the 
party.  The  ladies  withdrew  to  their  rooms,  the  gentle- 
men to  the  other  wing  of  the  castle ;  and  so  this  day 
appeared  to  be  concluded. 


CHAPTER  XL 

Edward  went  with  the  count  to  his  room.  They 
continued  talking,  and  he  was  easily  prevailed  upon 
to  stay  a  Uttle  longer  time  there.  The  count  lost  him- 
self in  old  times,  spoke  eagerly  of  Charlotte's  beauty, 
which,  as  a  critic,  he  dwelt  upon  with  much  warmth. 

"A  pretty  foot  is  a  great  gift  of  nature,"  he  said. 
"It  is  a  grace  which  never  perishes.  I  observed  it 
to-day,  as  she  was  walking.  I  should  almost  have 
liked  to  have  kissed  her  shoe,  and  repeat  that  some- 
what barbarous  but  significant  practice  of  the  Sarma- 
tians,  who  know  no  better  way  of  showing  reverence 
for  any  one  they  love  or  respect,  than  by  using  his 
shoe  to  drink  his  health  out  of." 

The  point  of  the  foot  did  not  remain  the  only  sub- 
ject of  praise  between  two  old  acquaintances:  they 
went  from  the  person  back  upon  old  stories  and  adven- 
tures, and  came  on  the  hinderances  people  at  that  time 
had  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  lovers'  meetings,  —  what 
trouble  they  had  taken,  what  arts  they  had  been  obliged 
to  devise,  only  to  be  able  to  tell  each  other  that  they 
loved. 

"  Do  you  remember,"  continued  the  count,  "  an 
adventure  in  which  I  most  unselfishly  stood  your 
friend  when  their  Highnesses  were  on  a  visit  to  your 
uncle,  and  were  all  together  in  that  great,  straggling 
castle  ?  The  day  went  in  festivities  and  glitter  of  all 
sorts,  and  a  part  of  the  night  at  least  in  pleasant 
conversation." 

"  And  you,  in  the  meantime,  had  observed  the  back 
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way  which  led  to  the  court  ladies'  quarter,"  said 
Edward,  '*and  so  managed  to  effect  an  interview  for 
me  with  my  beloved." 

''And  she,"  repHed  the  connt,  "thinking  more  of 
propriety  than  of  my  enjoyment,  had  kept  a  fri^t- 
ful  old  duenna  with  her.  So  that,  while  you  two, 
between  looks  and  words,  got  on  extremely  well 
together,  my  lot,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  far  from 
pleasant" 

"Only  yesterday,"  answered  Edward,  "when  you 
sent  word  you  were  coming,  I  was  recaUing  the  story 
to  my  wife,  and  describing  our  adventure  on  returning. 
We  missed  the  road,  and  got  into  the  entrance-hall 
from  the  garden.  Knowing  our  way  from  thence  so 
well  as  we  did,  we  supposed  we  could  get  along  easily 
enough.  But  you  remember  our  surprise  on  opening 
the  door.  The  floor  was  covered  over  with  mattresses, 
on  which  the  giants  lay  in  rows  stretched  out  and 
sleeping.  The  single  sentinel  at  his  post  looked  won- 
deringly  at  us;  but  we,  in  the  cool  way  young  men 
do  things,  strode  quietly  on  over  the  outstretched 
boots,  without  disturbing  a  single  one  of  the  snoring 
children  of  Anak." 

"I  had  the  strongest  incHnation  to  stumble,"  the 
count  said,  "that  there  might  be  an  alarm  given. 
What  a  resurrection  we  should  have  witnessed." 

At  this  moment  the  castle  clock  struck  twelva 

"It  is  deep  midnight"  the  count  added,  laughing, 
**  and  just  the  proper  time :  I  must  ask  you,  my  dear 
baron,  to  show  me  a  kindness.  Do  you  guide  me 
to-night,  as  I  guided  you  then.  I  promised  the 
baroness  that  I  would  see  her  before  going  to  bed. 
We  have  had  no  opportunity  of  any  private  talk 
together  the  whole  day.  We  have  not  seen  each 
other  for  a  long  time,  and  it  is  only  natural  that 
we  should  wish  for  a  confidential  hour.  If  you  will 
show  me  the  way  there,  I  will  manage  to  get  bapl^ 
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again;  and,  in  any  case,  there  will  be* no  boots  for 
me  to  stumble  over/' 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  show  you  such  a  piece  of 
hospitality,"  answered  Edward,  "  only  the  three  ladies 
are  together  in  the  same  wing.  Who  knows  whether 
we  shall  not  find  them  still  with  one  another,  or 
make  some  other  mistake,  which  may  have  a  strange 
appearance  ? " 

"Do  not  be  afraid,"  said  the  count:  "the  baroness 
expects  me.  She  is  sure  by  this  time  to  be  in  her 
own  room,  and  alone." 

"  Well,  then,  the  thing  is  easy  enough,"  Edward 
answered.  He  took  a  candle,  and  lighted  the  count 
down  a  private  staircase  leading  into  a  long  gallery. 
At  the  end  of  this,  he  opened  a  small  door.  They 
mounted  a  winding  flight  of  stairs,  which  brought 
them  out  upon  a  narrow  landing-place;  and  then, 
putting  the  candle  in  the  count's  hand,  he  pointed 
to  a  tapestried  door  on  the  right,  which  opened  readily 
at  the  first  trial,  and  admitted  the  count,  leaving 
Edward  outside  in  the  dark. 

Another  door  on  the  left  led  into  Charlotte's  sleep- 
ing-room. He  heard  her  voice,  and  listened.  She 
was  speaking  to  her  maid.  "  Is  Ottilie  in  bed  ? " 
she  asked.  "No,"  was  the  answer:  "she  is  sitting 
writing  in  the  room  below."  "  You  may  light  the 
night-lamp,"  said  Charlotte :  "  I  shall  not  want  you 
any  more.  It  is  late.  I  can  put  out  the  candle,  and 
do  whatever  I  may  want  else  myself." 

It  was  a  delight  to  Edward  to  hear  that  Ottilie  was 
still  writing.  She  is  working  for  me,  he  thought 
triumphantly.  Through  the  darkness,  he  fancied  he 
could  see  her  sitting  all  alone  at  her  desk.  He  thought 
he  would  go  to  her,  and  see  her ;  and  how  she  would 
turn  to  receive  him.  He  felt  a  longing,  which  he 
could  not  resist,  to  be  near  her  once  more.  But,  from 
where  be  was,  there  was  no  way  to  the  apartments 
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which  she  occupied.  He  now  found  himself  im- 
mediately at  his  wife's  door.  A  singular  change  of 
feeling  came  over  him.  He  tried  the  handle,  but  the 
door  was  bolted.  He  knocked  gently.  Charlotte  did 
not  hear  him.  She  was  walking  rapidly  up  and  down 
in  the  large  dressing-room  adjoining.  She  was  re- 
peating over  and  over  what,  since  the  count's  unex- 
pected proposal,  she  had  often  enough  had  to  say  to 
herself.  The  captain  seemed  to  stand  before  her.  At 
home  and  everywhere,  he  had  become  her  all  in  alL 
And  now  he  was  to  go,  and  it  was  all  to  be  desolate 
again.  She  repeated  whatever  wise  things  one  can 
say  to  one's  self;  she  even  anticipated,  as  people  so 
often  do,  the  wretched  comfort,  that  time  would  come 
at  last  to  her  relief;  and  then  she  cursed  the  time 
which  would  have  to  pass  before  it  could  lighten  her 
sufferings  —  she  cursed  the  dead,  cold  time  when  they 
would  be  lightened.  At  last  she  burst  into  tears, 
which  were  the  more  welcome  as  she  rarely  wept 
She  flung  herself  on  the  sofa,  and  gave  herself  up 
unreservedly  to  her  sufferinga  Edward,  meanwhile, 
could  not  take  himself  from  the  door.  He  knocked 
again,  and  a  third  time  somewhat  louder;  so  that 
Charlotte,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  distinctly  heard 
it,  and  started  up  in  fright.  Her  first  thought  was, 
it  can  only  be,  it  must  be,  the  captain ;  her  second, 
that  it  was  impossible.  She  thought  she  must  have 
been  deceived.  But  surely  she  had  heard  it,  and  she 
wished  and  she  feared  to  have  heard  it  She  went  into 
her  sleeping-room,  and  walked  lightly  up  to  the  bolted 
tapestry-door.  She  blamed  herself  for  her  fears.  "  Possi- 
bly it  may  be  the  baroness  wanting  something,**  she  said 
to  herself ;  and  she  called  out  quietly  and  calmly,  "  Is 
anybody  there  ? "  A  light  voice  answered,  "  It  is  L" 
"  Who  ? "  returned  Charlotte,  not  being  able  to  make 
out  the  voice.  She  thought  she  saw  the  captain's 
figure  standing  at  the  door.     In  a  slightly  louder  tone, 
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she  heard  the  word  "Edward."  She  drew  back  the 
bolt,  and  her  husband  stood  before  her.  He  greeted 
her  with  some  Ught  jest.  She  was  unable  to  reply  in 
the  same  tone.  He  complicated  the  mysterious  visit 
by  his  mysterious  explanation  of  it. 

"  Well,  then,"  he  said  at  last,  "  I  will  confess,  the 
real  reason  why  I  am  come  is,  that  I  have  made  a  vow 
to  kiss  your  shoe  this  evening." 

"  It  is  long  since  you  thought  of  such  a  thing  as 
that,"  said  Charlotte. 

•*  So  much  the  worse,"  he  answered,  "  and  so  much 
the  better." 

She  sat  down  in  an  armchair  to  prevent  him  from 
seeing  the  scantiness  of  her  dress.  He  flung  himself 
down  before  her,  and  she  could  not  prevent  him  from 
giving  her  shoe  a  kiss.  And,  when  the  shoe  came  ofiF 
in  his  hand,  he  caught  her  foot,  and  pressed  it  tenderly 
against  his  breast. 

Charlotte  was  one  of  those  women  who,  being  of  a 
naturally  calm  temperament,  continue  in  marriage, 
without  any  purpose  or  any  effort,  the  air  and  charac- 
ter of  lovers.  She  was  never  expressive  toward  her 
husband;  generally,  indeed,  she  rather  shrank  from 
any  warm  demonstration  on  his  part.  It  was  not  that 
she  was  cold,  or  at  all  hard  and  repulsive;  but  she 
remained  always  like  a  loving  bride,  who  draws  back 
with  a  kind  of  shyness,  even  from  what  is  permitted. 
And  so  Edward  found  her  this  evening,  in  a  double 
sense.  How  greatly  she  longed  that  her  husband 
would  go:  the  figure  of  his  friend  seemed  to  hover 
in  the  air  and  reproach  her.  But  what  should  have 
had  the  effect  of  driving  Edward  away  only  attracted 
him  the  more.  There  were  visible  traces  of  emotion 
about  her.  She  had  been  crying;  and  tears,  which 
with  weak  persons  detract  from  their  graces,  add  im- 
measurably to  the  attractiveness  of  those  whom  we 
know  commonly  as  strong  and  self-possessed. 
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Edward  was  so  agreeable,  so  gentle,  so  pressiiig :  he 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  stay  with  her.  He  did  not 
demand  it ;  but  half  in  fun,  half  in  earnest,  he  tried  to 
persuade  her :  he  never  thought  of  his  li^ts.  At  last, 
as  if  in  mischief,  he  blew  out  the  candle. 

In  the  dim  lamplight,  the  inward  affection,  the 
imagination,  maintained  their  rights  over  the  real:  it 
was  Ottilie  that  was  resting  in  Edward's  arms;  and 
the  captain,  now  faintly,  now  clearly,  hovered  before 
Charlotte's  souL  And  so,  strangely  intermingled,  the 
absent  and  the  present  flowed  in  a  sweet  enchantment 
one  into  the  other. 

And  yet  the  present  would  not  let  itself  be  robbed 
of  its  own  unlovely  right  They  spent  a  part  of  the 
night  talking  and  laughing  at  idl  sorts  of  things,  the 
more  freely,  as  the  heart  had  no  part  in  it.  But  when 
Edward  awoke  in  the  morning,  on  the  bosom  of  his 
wife,  the  day  seemed  to  stare  in  with  a  sad,  awful 
look,  and  the  sun  to  be  shining  in  upon  a  crima  He 
stole  Ughtly  from  her  side;  and  she  found  herselt 
with  strange  enough  feelings,  when  she  awoke,  alone. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

When  the  party  assembled  again  at  breakfast,  an 
attentive  observer  might  have  read  in  the  behavioor 
of  its  various  members  the  different  things  which  were 
passing  in  their  inner  thoughts  and  feelinga  The 
count  and  the  baroness  met  with  the  air  of  happiness 
which  a  pair  of  lovers  feel,  who,  after  having  been 
forced  to  endure  a  long  separation,  have  mutually 
assured  each  other  of  their  unaltered  affection.  On 
the  other  hand,  Charlotte  and  Edward  equally  came 
into  the  presence  of  the  captain  and  Ottilie  with  a 
sense  of  shame  and  remorse.  For  such  is  the  nature 
of  love  that  it  believes  in  no  rights  except  its  own,  and 
all  other  rights  vanish  away  before  it.  Ottihe  was  in 
childlike  spirits.  For  her,  she  was  almost  what  might 
be  called  open.  The  captain  appeared  serious.  His 
conversation  with  the  count,  which  had  roused  in  him 
feelings  that  for  some  time  past  had  been  at  rest  and 
dormant,  had  made  him  only  too  keenly  conscious  that 
here  he  was  not  fulfilling  his  work,  and  at  bottom  was 
but  squandering  himself  in  a  half-acti\ity  of  idleness. 

Hardly  had  their  guests  departed,  when  fresh  visitors 
were  announced,  —  to  Charlotte  most  welcomely,  all 
she  wished  for  being  to  be  taken  out  of  herself,  and  to 
have  her  attention  dissipated.  They  annoyed  Edward, 
who  was  longing  to  devote  himself  to  Ottihe;  and 
Ottilie  did  not  wish  for  them  either,  the  copy  which 
had  to  be  finished  the  next  morning  early  being  still 
incomplete.  They  stayed  a  long  time,  and  immediately 
that  they  were  gone  she  hurried  off  to  her  room. 
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It  was  now  eyening.  Edward,  Charlotte,  and  the 
captain  had  accompanied  the  strangers  some  little  way 
on  foot,  before  the  latter  got  into  their  carriage ;  and, 
previous  to  returning  home,  they  agreed  to  take  a  walk 
along  the  water-side. 

A  boat  had  come,  which  Edward  had  had  fetched 
from  a  distance  at  no  httle  expense ;  and  they  decided 
that  they  would  try  whether  it  was  easy  to  managa 
It  was  made  fast  on  the  bank  of  the  middle  pond,  not 
far  from  some  old  ash-trees,  on  which  they  (^colated 
to  make  an  effect  in  their  future  improvementa  There 
was  to  be  a  landing-place  made  there,  and  under  the 
trees  a  seat  was  to  be  raised  and  architecturally 
adorned :  it  was  to  be  the  spot  for  which  people  were 
to  make  when  they  went  across  the  water. 

"And  where  had  we  better  have  the  landing-place 
on  the  other  side?"  said  Edward  *'I  should  tidnk; 
under  my  plane-trees." 

"  They  stand  a  little  too  far  to  the  right,"  said  the 
captain.  "  You  are  nearer  the  castle  if  you  land  farther 
down.     However,  we  must  think  about  it" 

The  captain  was  already  standing  in  the  stem  of  the 
boat,  and  had  taken  up  an  oar.  Charlotte  got  in,  and 
Edward  with  her,  —  he  took  the  other  oar ;  but,  as  he 
was  on  the  point  of  pushiug  off,  he  thought  of  Ottilie, 
—  he  recollected  that  joining  in  the  sail  would  detain 
him  too  long ;  who  could  tell  when  he  would  get  back  ? 
He  made  up  his  mind  shortly  and  promptly,  sprang 
back  to  the  bank,  and,  reaching  the  other  oar  to  the 
captain,  hurried  home,  making  excuses  to  himself  as 
he  ran. 

Arriving  there,  he  learned  that  Ottilie  had  shut  her- 
self up,  —  she  was  writing.  In  spite  of  the  agreeable 
feeling  that  she  was  doing  something  for  him,  it  was  the 
keenest  mortification  to  him  not  to  be  able  to  see  hen 
His  impatience  increased  every  momeut.  He  walked 
up   and  down  the   large   drawing-room :   he   tried   a 
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thousand  things,  and  could  not  fix  his  attention  upon 
any.  He  was  longing  to  see  her  alone,  before  Char- 
lotte came  back  with  the  captain.  It  was  dark  by  this 
time,  and  the  candles  were  lighted. 

At  last  she  came  in,  beaming  with  loveliness:  the 
sense  that  she  had  done  something  for  her  friend  had 
lifted  all  her  being  above  itself.  She  put  down  the 
original  and  her  transcript  on  the  table  before  Edward. 

«  Shall  we  collate  them  ? ''  she  said,  with  a  smile. 

Edward  did  not  know  what  to  answer.  He  looked 
at  her  —  he  looked  at  the  transcript.  The  first  few 
sheets  were  written  with  the  greatest  carefulness  in  a 
dehcate  woman's  hand;  then  the  strokes  appeared  to 
alter,  to  become  more  light  and  free;  but  who  can 
describe  his  surprise  as  he  ran  his  eyes  over  the  con- 
cluding page  ?  "  For  Heaven's  sake ! "  he  cried,  "  what 
is  this  ?  this  is  my  hand ! "  He  looked  at  Ottilie,  and 
again  at  the  paper :  the  conclusion,  especially,  was  ex- 
actly as  if  he  had  written  it  himself.  Ottilie  said 
nothing,  but  she  looked  at  him  with  her  eyes  full  of 
the  warmest  delight.  Edward  stretched  out  his  arma 
"  You  love  me !  '*  he  cried :  "  Ottilie,  you  love  me  1 " 
They  fell  on  each  other's  breast :  which  had  been  the 
first  to  catch  the  other  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  distinguish. 

From  that  moment  the  world  was  all  changed  for 
Edward.  He  was  no  longer  what  he  had  been,  and 
the  world  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been.  They 
parted  —  he  held  her  hands ;  they  gazed  in  each  other's 
eyes.  They  were  on  the  point  of  embracing  each 
other  again. 

Charlotte  entered  with  the  captain.  Edward  in- 
wardly smiled  at  their  excuses  for  having  stayed  out 
so  long.  "  Oh  !  how  far  too  soon  you  have  returned," 
he  said  to  himself. 

They  sat  down  to  supper.  They  talked  about  the 
people  who  had  been  there  that  day.     Edward,  full  of 
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love  and  ecstasy,  spoke  well  of  every  one,  —  always 
sparing,  often  approving.  Charlotte,  who  was  not  alto- 
gether of  his  opinion,  remarked  this  temper  in  him, 
and  jested  with  him  about  it,  —  he,  who  had  always 
the  sharpest  thing  to  say  on  departed  visitors,  was  this 
evening  so  gentle  and  tolerant. 

With  fervour  and  heartfelt  conviction,  Edward  cried, 
"  One  has  only  to  love  a  single  creature  with  all  one's 
heart,  and  the  whole  world  at  once  looks  lovely ! " 

Ottilie  dropped  her  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  Char- 
lotte looked  straight  before  her. 

The  captain  took  up  the  word,  and  said,  "  It  is  the 
same  with  deep  feelings  of  respect  and  reverence :  we 
first  learn  to  recognise  what  there  is  that  is  to  be 
valued  in  the  world,  when  we  find  occasion  to  enter- 
tain such  sentiments  toward  a  particular  object." 

Charlotte  made  an  excuse  to  retire  early  to  her 
room,  where  she  could  give  herself  up  to  thinking  over 
what  had  passed  in  the  course  of  the  evening  between 
herself  and  the  captain. 

When  Edward,  jumping  on  shore,  and,  pushing  off 
the  boat,  had  himself  committed  his  wife  and  his 
friend  to  the  uncertain  element,  Charlotte  found  her- 
self face  to  face  with  the  man  on  whose  account  she 
had  been  already  secretly  suffering  so  bitterly,  sitting 
in  the  twilight  before  her,  and  sweeping  along  the  boat 
with  the  sculls  in  easy  motion.  She  felt  a  depth  of 
sadness,  very  rare  with  her,  weighing  on  her  spirits. 
The  undulating  movement  of  the  boat,  the  splash  of 
the  oars,  the  faint  breeze  playing  over  the  watery  mir- 
ror, the  sighing  of  the  reeds,  the  long  flight  of  the 
birds,  the  fitful  twinkling  of  the  first  stars,  —  there 
was  something  spectral  about  it  all  in  the  universal 
stillness.  She  fancied  her  friend  was  bearing  her  away 
to  set  her  on  some  far-off  shore,  and  leave  her  there 
alone ;  strange  emotions  were  passing  through  her,  and 
she  could  not  give  way  to  them  and  weep. 
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The  captain  was  describing  to  her  the  manner  in 
which,  according  to  his  opinion,  the  improvements 
should  be  continued.  He  praised  the  construction  of 
the  boat :  it  was  so  convenient,  he  said,  because  one 
person  could  so  easily  manage  it  with  a  pair  of  oars. 
She  should  herself  learn  how  to  do  this:  there  was 
often  a  deHcious  feeling  in  floating  along  alone  upon 
the  water,  one's  own  ferryman  and  steersman. 

The  paking  which  waJ  impending  sank  on  Char- 
lotte's  heart  as  he  was  speaking.  Is  he  saying  this  on 
purpose?  she  thought  to  herself.  Does  he  know  it 
yet  ?  Does  he  suspect  it  ?  or  is  it  only  accident,  and 
is  he  unconsciously  foretelling  me  my  fate  ? 

A  weary,  impatient  heaviness  took  hold  of  her :  she 
begged  him  to  make  for  land  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
return  with  her  to  the  castle. 

It  was  the  first  time  the  captain  had  sailed  on  the 
ponds;  and  although  he  had,  upon  the  whole,  ascer- 
tained their  depth,  he  did  not  know  accurately  the 
particular  spots.  Dusk  was  coming  on :  he  directed 
his  course  to  a  place  where  he  thought  it  would  be 
easy  to  get  on  shore,  and  from  which  he  knew  the 
foot-path  which  led  to  the  castle  was  not  far  distant. 
Charlotte,  however,  repeated  her  wish  to  get  to  land 
quickly ;  and  the  place  which  he  thought  of  being  at 
a  short  distance,  he  gave  it  up,  and,  exerting  himself 
as  much  as  he  possibly  could,  made  straight  for  the 
bank.  Unhappily  the  water  was  shallow,  and  he  ran 
aground  some  way  off  from  it.  Owing  to  the  rate  at 
which  he  was  going,  the  boat  got  stuck;  and  all  his 
efforts  to  move  it  were  in  vain.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
There  was  no  alternative  but  to  get  into  the  water  and 
carry  his  companion  ashore. 

It  was  done  without  difiBculty  or  danger.  He  was 
strong  enough  not  to  totter  with  her,  or  give  her  any 
cause  for  anxiety ;  but  in  her  agitation  she  had  thrown 
her  arms  about   his   neck.      He   held    her  fast,  and 
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pressed  her  to  himself,  and  at  last  laid  her  down  upon 
a  grassy  bank,  not  without  emotion  and  confasion  .  .  . 
she  was  still  lying  on  Ms  neck  ...  he  once  more 
locked  her  in  his  arms,  and  pressed  a  warm  kiss  upon 
her  Ups.  The  next  moment  he  was  at  her  feet:  he 
took  her  hand,  and  held  it  to  his  mouth,  and  cried : 

"  Charlotte,  will  you  forgive  me  ? " 

The  kiss  which  he  had  ventured  to  give,  and  which 
she  had  all  but  returned  to  him,  brought  Charlotte  to 
herself  again:  she  pressed  his  hand,  but  she  did  not 
attempt  to  raise  him  up.  She  bent  down  over  him, 
and  laid  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  said : 

"We  cannot  now  prevent  this  moment  from  form- 
ing an  epoch  in  our  hves,  but  it  depends  on  us  to  bear 
ourselves  in  a  manner  which  shall  be  worthy  of  u& 
You  must  go  away,  my  dear  friend ;  and  you  are  going. 
The  count  has  plans  for  you,  to  give  you  better  pros- 
pects :  I  am  glad,  and  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not  mean  to 
speak  of  it  till  it  was  certain,  but  this  moment  obliges 
me  to  tell  you  my  secret.  .  .  .  Since  it  does  not  de- 
pend on  ourselves  to  alter  our  feelings,  I  can  only  for- 
give you,  I  can  only  forgive  myself,  if  we  have  the 
courage  to  alter  our  situation.**  She  raised  him  up, 
took  his  arm  to  support  herself,  and  they  walked  back 
to  the  castle  without  speaking. 

But  now  she  was  standing  in  her  own  room,  where 
she  could  not  but  feel  and  know  that  she  was  Edward's 
wife.  Her  strength,  and  the  various  discipline  in  which 
through  life  she  had  trained  herself,  came  to  her  assist- 
ance in  the  conflict.  Accustomed  as  she  had  always 
been  to  look  steadily  into  herself  and  to  control  her- 
self, she  did  not  now  find  it  difficult,  with  an  earnest 
effort,  to  come  to  the  resolution  which  she  desired. 
She  could  almost  smile  when  she  remembered  the 
strange  visit  of  the  night  before.  Suddenly  she  was 
seized  with  a  wonderful  instinctive  feeling,  a  thrill  of 
fearful  dehght  which  changed  into  holy  hope  and  long- 
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ing.     She  knelt  earnestly  down,  and  repeated  the  oath 
which  she  had  taken  to  Edward  before  the  altar. 

Friendship,  affection,  renunciation,  floated  in  glad, 
happy  images  before  her.  She  felt  restored  to  health 
and  to  herself.  A  sweet  weariness  came  over  her,  and 
she  calmly  fell  asleep. 


CHAPTER  Xni 

Edward,  on  his  part,  was  in  a  very  different  temper. 
So  little  he  thought  of  sleeping,  that  it  did  not  once 
occur  to  him  even  to  undress  himself.  A  thousand 
times  he  kissed  the  transcript  of  the  document ;  but  it 
was  the  beginning  of  it,  in  Ottilie's  childish,  timid 
hand :  the  end  he  scarcely  dared  to  kiss,  for  he  thought 
it  was  his  own  hand  which  he  saw.  Oh,  that  it  were 
another  document !  he  whispered  to  himself ;  and,  as 
it  was,  he  felt  it  was  the  sweetest  assurance  that  his 
highest  wish  would  be  fulfilled.  Thus  it  remained  in 
his  hands,  thus  he  continued  to  press  it  to  his  heart, 
although  disfigured  by  a  third  name  subscribed  to  it. 
The  waning  moon  rose  up  over  the  wood.  The  warmth 
of  the  night  drew  Edwturd  out  into  the  free  air.  He 
wandered  this  way  and  that  way :  he  was  at  once  the 
most  restless  and  the  happiest  of  mortals.  He  strayed 
through  the  gardens  —  they  seemed  too  narrow  for 
him;  he  hurried  out  into  the  park,  and  it  was  too 
wide.  He  was  drawn  back  toward  the  castle:  he 
stood  under  Ottihe's  window.  He  threw  himself  down 
on  the  steps  of  the  terrace  below.  "  Walls  and  bolts," 
he  said  to  himself,  "  may  still  divide  us,  but  our  hearts 
are  not  divided.  If  she  were  here  before  me,  into  my 
arms  she  would  fall,  and  I  into  hers ;  and  what  can 
one  desire  but  that  sweet  certainty ! "  All  was  still- 
ness round  him ;  not  a  breath  was  moving ;  so  still  it 
was,  that  he  could  hear  the  unresting  creatures  under- 
ground at  their  work,  to  whom  day  or  night  are  alike. 
He  abandoned  himself  to  his  deUcious  dreams :  at  last 
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he  fell  asHeep,  and  did  not  wake  till  the  son  with 
royal  beams  was  mounting  up  in  the  sky  and  scatter- 
ing the  early  mists. 

He  found  that  he  was  the  first  person  awake  on  his 
domain.  The  labourers  seemed  to  be  staying  away 
too  long;  they  came;  he  thought  they  were  too  few, 
and  the  work  set  out  for  the  day  too  slight  for  his 
desires.  He  inquired  for  more  workmen:  they  w^re 
promised^  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  they  came. 
But  these,  too,  were  not  enough  for  him  to  carry  his 
plans  out  as  rapidly  as  he  wished.  To  do  the  work 
gave  him  no  pleasure  any  longer :  it  should  all  be  done. 
And  for  whom  ?  The  paths  should  be  gravelled,  that 
Ottilie  might  walk  pleasantly  upon  them ;  seats  should 
be  made  at  every  spot  and  comer,  that  Ottilie  mi^t 
rest  on  them.  The  new  building,  too,  was  hurried 
forward.  It  should  be  finished  for  Ottilie's  birthday. 
In  all  he  thought  and  all  he  did,  there  was  no  more 
moderation.  The  sense  of  loving  and  of  being  loved 
urged  him  out  into  the  unlimited.  How  changed  wsa 
now  to  him  the  look  of  all  the  rooms,  their  furniture 
and  their  decorations !  He  did  not  feel  as  if  he  was 
in  his  own  house  any  more.  Ottilie's  presence  absorbed 
everything.  He  was  utterly  lost  in  her:  no  other 
thought  ever  rose  before  him,  no  conscience  disturbed 
him,  every  restraint  which  had  been  laid  upon  bis 
nature  burst  loosa  His  vdiole  being  centred  upon 
Ottilie.  This  impetuosity  of  passion  did  not  escape 
the  captain,  who  longed  to  prevent,  if  he  could,  its  evil 
consequences.  All  those  plans  which  were  now  being 
hurried  on  with  this  immoderate  speed  had  been  drawn 
out  and  calculated  for  a  long,  quiet,  easy  execution. 
The  sale  of  the  farm  had  been  completed,  the  first 
instalment  had  been  paid.  Qiarlotte,  according  to  the 
arrangement,  had  taken  possession  of  it.  But  the 
very  first  week  after,  she  found  it  more  than  usually 
necessary  to  exercise  patience  and  resolution,  and  to 
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keep  her  eye  on  what  was  being  done.  In  the  present 
hasty  style  of  proceeding,  the  money  which  had  been 
set  apart  for  the  purpose  would  not  go  far. 

Much  had  been  begun,  and  much  yet  remained  to 
be  done.  How  could  the  captain  leave  Charlotte  in 
such  a  situation  ?  They  consulted  together,  and  agreed 
that  it  would  be  better  that  they  themselves  should 
hurry  on  the  works,  and  for  this  purpose  employ 
money  which  could  be  made  good  again  at  the  period 
fixed  for  the  discharge  of  the  second  instalment  of 
what  was  to  be  paid  for  the  farm.  It  could  be  done 
almost  without  loss.  They  would  have  a  freer  hand. 
Everything  would  progress  simultaneously.  There  were 
labourers  enough  at  hand;  and  they  could  get  more 
accomplished  at  once,  and  arrive  swiftly  and  surely  at 
their  aim.  £dward  gladly  gave  his  consent  to  a  plan 
which  so  entirely  coincided  with  his  own  views. 

During  this  time  Charlotte  persisted  with  all  her 
heart  in  what  she  had  determined  for  herself,  and  her 
friend  stood  by  her  with  a  like  purpose  manfully. 
This  very  circumstance,  however,  produced  a  greater 
intimacy  between  them.  They  spoke  openly  to  one 
another  of  Edward's  passion,  and  consulted  what  had 
better  be  dona  Charlotte  kept  Ottilie  more  about 
herself,  watching  her  narrowly;  and,  the  more  she 
understood  her  own  heart,  the  deeper  she  was  able  to 
penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  poor  girL  She  saw  no 
help  for  it,  except  in  sending  her  away. 

It  now  appeared  a  happy  thing  to  her  that  Luciana 
had  gained  such  high  honours  at  the  school ;  for  her 
great  aunt,  as  soon  as  she  heard  of  it,  desired  to  take 
her  entirely  to  herself,  to  keep  her  with  her,  and  bring 
her  out  into  the  world.  Ottilie  could,  therefore,  return 
thither.  The  captain  would  leave  them  well  provided 
for,  and  everything  would  be  as  it  had  been  a  few 
months  before ;  indeed,  in  many  respects  better.  Char- 
lotte thought  she  could  soon  recover  her  own  place  in 
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Edward's  affection ;  and  she  settled  it  all,  and  laid  it 
all  out  before  herself  so  sensibly,  that  she  only  strength- 
ened herself  more  completely  in  her  delusion  —  as  if 
it  were  possible  for  them  to  return  within  their  old 
limits,  —  as  if  a  bond  which  had  been  violently  broken 
could  again  be  joined  together  as  before. 

In  the  meantime,  Edward  felt  very  deeply  the 
hindrances  which  were  thrown  in  his  way.  He  soon 
observed  that  they  were  keeping  him  and  Ottilia  sep- 
arate ;  that  they  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  speak 
with  her  alone,  or  even  to  approach  her,  except  in  the 
presence  of  others.  And,  while  he  was  angry  about 
this,  he  was  angry  at  many  things  besides.  If  be 
caught  an  opportunity  for  a  few  hasty  words  with 
OttiUe,  it  was  not  only  to  assure  her  of  his  love, 
but  to  complain  of  his  wife  and  of  the  captain.  He 
never  felt,  that,  with  his  own  irrationcd  haste,  he  was 
on  the  way  to  exhaust  the  cash-box.  He  bitterly 
complained,  that,  in  the  execution  of  the  work,  they 
were  not  keeping  to  the  first  agreement:  and  yet  he 
had  been  himself  a  consenting  party  to  the  second; 
indeed,  it  was  he  who  had  occasioned  it  and  made 
it  necessary. 

Hatred  is  a  partisan,  but  love  is  even  more  so.  Ottilie 
also  estranged  herself  from  Charlotte  and  the  captain. 
As  Edward  was  complaining  one  day  to  Ottilie  of  the 
latter,  saying  that  he  was  not  treating  him  like  a 
friend,  or,  under  the  circumstances,  acting  quite  up- 
rightly, she  answered  unthinkingly,  "  I  have  once  or 
twice  had  a  painful  feeling  that  he  was  not  quite 
honest  with  you.  I  heard  him  say  once  to  Charlotte, 
*If  Edward  would  but  spare  us  that  eternal  flute  of 
his!  He  can  make  nothing  of  it,  and  it  is  too  dis- 
agreeable to  listen  to  him/  You  may  imagine  how 
it  hurt  me,  when  I  like  accompanying  you  so  much." 

She  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words  when  her  con- 
science whispered  to  her  that  she  had   much  better 
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have  been  silent.  However,  the  thing  was  said.  Ed- 
ward's features  worked  violently.  Never  had  anything 
stung  him  more.  He  was  touched  on  his  tenderest 
point  It  was  his  amusement:  he  followed  it  like  a 
child.  He  never  made  the  slightest  pretensions :  what 
gave  him  pleasure  should  be  treated  with  forbearance 
by  his  friends.  He  never  thought  how  intolerable  it 
is  for  a  third  person  to  have  bis  ears  offended  by 
insufficient  skill  He  was  indignant:  he  was  hurt  in 
a  way  which  he  could  not  forgive.  He  felt  himself 
discharged  from  all  obligations. 

The  necessity  of  being  with  Ottilie,  of  seeing  her, 
whispering  to  her,  exchanging  his  confidence  with  her, 
increased  with  every  day.  He  determined  to  write 
to  her,  and  ask  her  to  carry  on  a  secret  correspondence 
with  him.  The  strip  of  paper  on  which  he  had,  la- 
conically enough,  made  his  request,  lay  on  his  writing- 
table,  and  was  swept  off  by  a  draught  of  wind  as  his 
valet  entered  to  dress  his  hair.  The  latter  was  in  the 
habit  of  picking  up  bits  of  paper  which  might  be  lying 
about,  to  try  the  heat  of  the  iron.  This  time  he  got 
hold  of  the  httle  note,  and  he  twisted  it  up  hastily :  it 
was  singed.  Edward,  observing  the  mistake,  snatched 
it  out  of  his  hand.  After  the  man  was  gone,  he  sat 
down  to  write  it  over  again.  The  second  time  it  would 
not  run  so  readily  off  his  pen.  It  gave  him  a  httle 
uneasiness:  he  hesitated,  but  he  got  over  it.  He 
squeezed  the  paper  into  Ottihe's  hand  the  first  mo- 
ment he  was  able  to  approach  her.  OttiUe  answered 
him  immediately.  He  put  the  note  unread  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket,  which,  being  made  short  in  the  fash- 
ion of  the  time,  was  shallow,  and  did  not  hold  it  as  it 
ought  It  worked  out,  and  fell  without  his  observing 
it  on  the  ground.  Charlotte  saw  it,  picked  it  up,  and, 
after  giving  a  hasty  glance  at  it,  reached  it  to  him. 

"  Here  is  something  in  your  handwriting,"  she  said, 
"  which  you  may  be  sorry  to  lose." 
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He  was  perplexed.  Is  she  dissembling  ?  he  thoaght 
Does  she  know  what  is  in  the  note,  or  is  she  deceived 
by  the  resemblance  of  the  hand?  He  hoped,  he  be- 
lieved, the  latter.  He  was  warned  —  doubly  warned ; 
but  those  strange  accidents,  through  which  a  higher 
intelligence  seems  to  be  speaking  to  us,  his  passion  was 
not  able  to  interpret.  Bather,  as  he  went  farther  and 
farther  on,  he  felt  the  restraint  under  which  his  friend 
and  his  wife  seemed  to  be  holding  him  the  more  in- 
tolerable. His  pleasure  in  their  society  was  gone. 
His  heart  was  closed  against  them;  and,  though  he 
was  obliged  to  endure  their  society,  he  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  rediscovering  or  in  reanimating  within  bis 
heart  anything  of  his  old  affection  for  them.  The 
silent  reproaches  which  he  was  forced  to  make  to 
himself  about  it  were  disagreeable  to  him.  He  tried 
to  help  himself  with  a  kind  of  humour,  which,  however, 
being  without  love,  was  also  without  its  usual  grace. 

Over  all  such  trials,  Charlotte  found  assistance  to 
rise  in  her  own  inward  feelings.  She  knew  her  own 
determination.  Her  own  affection,  fair  and  noble  as 
it  was,  she  would  utterly  renounce. 

And  sorely  she  longed  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  the 
other  two.  Separation,  she  knew  well,  would  not  alone 
suffice  to  heal  so  deep  a  wound.  She  resolved  that 
she  would  speak  openly  about  it  to  Ottihe  herself. 
But  she  could  not  do  it.  The  recollection  of  her  own 
weakness  stood  in  her  way.  She  thought  she  could 
talk  generally  to  her  about  the  sort  of  thing.  But 
general  expressions  about  "  the  sort  of  thing "  fitted 
her  own  case  equally  well,  and  she  could  not  bear  to 
touch  it.  Wliatever  hint  she  would  give  Ottilie  recoiled 
back  on  her  own  heart.  She  would  warn,  and  she 
was  obliged  to  feel  that  she  might  herself  still  be  in 
need  of  warning. 

She  contented  herself,  therefore,  with  silently  keep- 
ing the  lovers  more  apart,  and  by  this  gained  nothing. 
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The  slight  hints  which  frequently  escaped  her  had  no 
effect  upon  Ottilie;  for  Ottilie  had  heen  assured  hj 
Edward  that  Charlotte  was  devoted  to  the  captain, 
that  Charlotte  herself  wished  for  a  separation,  and  that 
he  was  at  this  moment  considering  the  readiest  means 
by  which  it  could  be  brought  about 

OttiUe,  led  by  the  sense  of  her  own  innocence  along 
the  road  to  the  happiness  for  which  she  longed,  only 
lived  for  Edward.  Strengthened  by  her  love  for  him 
in  all  good,  more  light  and  happy  in  her  work  for  his 
sake,  and  more  frank  and  Open  toward  others,  she 
found  herself  in  a  heaven  upon  earth. 

So,  all  together,  each  in  his  or  her  own  &8hion,  re- 
flecting or  unreflecting,  they  continued  the  routine  of 
their  livea  All  seemed  to  go  its  ordinary  way ;  as,  in 
monstrous  cases,  when  everything  is  at  stake,  men  will 
still  live  on,  as  if  it  were  all  nothing. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

In  the  meantime  a  letter  came  from  the  count  to 
the  captain,  —  two  indeed,  —  one  which  he  might  pro- 
duce, holding  out  fair,  excellent  prospects  in  the  dis- 
tance; the  other  containing  a  distinct  offer  of  an 
immediate  situation,  a  place  of  high  importance  and 
responsibility  at  the  court,  his  rank  as  major,  a  very 
considerable  salary,  and  other  advantages.  A  number 
of  circumstances,  however,  made  it  desirable,  that,  for 
the  moment,  he  should  not  speak  of  it;  and  conse- 
quently he  only  informed  his  friends  of  his  remote 
expectations,  concealing  what  was  so  close  at  hand. 

He  went  warmly  on,  at  the  same  time,  with  his 
present  occupation,  and  quietly  made  arrangements 
to  secure  the  works  being  all  continued  without  inter- 
ruption after  his  departure.  He  was  now  himself 
desirous  that  as  much  as  possible  should  be  finished 
off  at  once,  and  was  ready  to  hasten  things  forward  to 
prepare  for  Ottilie's  birthday.  And  so,  though  without 
having  to  come  to  any  express  understanding,  the  two 
friends  worked  side  by  side  together.  Edward  was 
now  well  pleased  that  the  cash-box  was  filled  by  their 
having  taken  up  money.  The  whole  affair  went  fro- 
ward  at  fullest  speed. 

The  captain  had  done  his  best  to  oppose  the  plan  to 
throwing  the  three  ponds  together  into  a  single  sheet 
of  water.  The  lower  embankment  would  have  to  be 
made  much  stronger,  the  two  intermediate  embank- 
ments to  be  taken  away ;  and  altogether,  in  more  than 
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one  sense,  it  seemed  a  very  questionable  proceeding. 
However,  both  these  schemes  had  been  already  under- 
taken ;  the  soil  which  was  removed  above,  being  carried 
at  once  down  to  where  it  was  wanted.  And  here  there 
came  opportunely  on  the  scene  a  young  architect,  an 
old  pupil  of  the  captain,  who,  partly  by  introducing 
workmen  who  imderstood  work  of  this  nature,  and 
partly  by  himself,  whenever  it  was  possible,  contracting 
for  the  work  itself,  advanced  things  not  a  little ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  they  could  feel  more  confidence  in 
their  being  securely  and  lastingly  executed.  In  secret, 
this  was  a  great  pleasure  to  the  captain.  He  could 
now  be  confident  that  his  absence  would  not  be  so 
severely  felt.  It  was  one  of  the  points  on  which  he 
was  most  resolute  with  himself,  never  to  leave  any- 
thing which  he  had  taken  in  hand  uncompleted,  unless 
he  could  see  his  place  satisfactorily  supplied.  And  he 
could  not  but  hold  in  small  respect  persons  who  intro- 
duce confusion  around  themselves  only  to  make  their 
absence  felt,  and  are  ready  to  disturb,  in  wanton 
selfishness,  what  they  will  not  be  at  hand  to  restore. 

So  they  laboured  on,  straining  every  nerve  to  make 
Ottilie's  birthday  splendid,  without  any  open  acknowl- 
edgment that  this  was  what  they  were  aiming  at,  or, 
indeed,  without  their  directly  ackpowledging  it  to 
themselves.  Charlotte,  wholly  free  from  jealousy  as 
she  was,  could  not  think  it  right  to  keep  it  as  a  real 
festival.  OttiUe's  youth,  the  circumstances  of  her  for- 
tune, and  her  relationship  to  their  family,  were  not  at 
all  such  as  made  it  fit  that  she  should  appear  as  the 
queen  of  the  day;  and  Edward  would  not  have  it 
talked  about,  because  everything  was  to  spring  out, 
as  it  were,  of  itself,  with  a  natural  and  delightful 
surprise. 

They  therefore  came,  all  of  them,  to  a  sort  of  tacit 
understanding,  that  on  this  day,  without  further  cir- 
cumstance, the  new  house  in   the   park   was  to   be 
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opened,  and  they  might  take  the  occasion  to  invite 
the  neighbourhood,  and  give  a  hoUday  to  their  own 
people.  Edward's  passion,  however,  knew  no  bounda 
Longing  as  he  did  to  give  himself  to  Ottilie,  his  pres- 
ents and  promises  there  were  no  hmits  to.  The  birth- 
day gifts  which  on  the  great  occasion  he  was  to  offer 
her  seemed,  as  Charlotte  had  arranged  them,  far  too 
insignificant.  He  spoke  to  his  valet,  who  had  the  care 
of  his  wardrobe,  and  who,  consequently,  had  extensive 
acquaintance  among  the  tailors  and  mercers  and  fash- 
ionable milliners;  and  he,  who  not  only  understood 
himself  what  valuable  presents  were,  but  also  the  most 
graceful  way  in  which  they  should  be  offered,  im- 
mediately ordered  an  elegant  box,  covered  with  red 
morocco,  and  studded  with  steel  nails,  to  be  filled  with 
presents  worthy  of  such  a  shell.  Another  thing,  too, 
he  suggested  to  Edward.  Among  the  stores  at  the 
castle  was  a  small  stock  of  fireworks  which  had  never 
been  let  off.  It  would  be  easy  to  get  some  more,  and 
have  something  really  fina  Edward  caught  the  idea, 
and  his  servant  promised  to  see  to  its  being  executed. 
This  matter  was  to  remain  a  secret. 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  captain,  as  the  day 
drew  nearer,  had  been  making  arrangements  for  a  body 
of  police  to  be  present,  —  a  precaution  which  he  always 
thought  desirable  when  large  numbers  of  men  are  to 
be  brought  together.  And,  indeed,  against  beggars, 
and  against  all  other  inconveniences  by  which  the 
pleasure  of  a  festival  might  be  disturbed,  he  had  made 
effectual  provision. 

Edward  and  his  confidant,  on  the  contrary,  were 
mainly  occupied  with  their  fireworks.  They  were  to 
be  let  off  on  the  side  of  the  middle  water  in  front  of 
the  great  ash-tree.  The  party  were  to  take  up  their 
station  on  the  opposite  side,  under  the  planes,  that  at 
a  sufficient  distance  from  the  scene,  in  ease  and  safety, 
they  might  see  them  to  the  best  effect,  with  the  reflec- 
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tions  on  the  water,  the  water-rockets,  and  floatmg- 
lights,  and  all  the  other  designs. 

Under  some  other  pretext,  Edward  had  the  groond 
underneath  the  plane-trees  cleared  of  bashes  and  grass 
and  moss.  And  now  first  could  be  seen  the  beauty  of 
their  forms,  together  with  their  full  height  and  spread 
right  up  from  the  earth.  He  was  delighted  with  them. 
It  was  just  this  very  time  of  the  year  that  he  had 
planted  them.  ''  How  long  ago  could  it  have  been  ? " 
he  said  to  himself.  As  soon  as  he  got  home,  he  turned 
over  the  old  diary-books,  which  his  father,  especially 
when  in  the  country,  was  very  careful  in  keeping.  He 
might  not  find  an  entry  of  this  particular  planting; 
but  another  important  domestic  matter,  which  Edward 
well  remembered,  and  which  had  occurred  on  the  same 
day,  would  surely  be  mentioned.  He  turned  over  a 
few  volumes.  The  circumstance  he  was  looking  for 
was  there.  How  amazed,  how  overjoyed  he  was,  when 
he  discovered  the  strangest  coincidence!  The  day 
and  the  year  on  which  he  had  planted  those  trees,  was 
the  very  day,  the  very  year,  when  Ottilie  was  b<»:n. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  long-wished-for  momiug  dawned  at  last  on 
Edward,  and  very  soon  a  number  of  guests  arrived. 
They  had  sent  out  a  large  Dumber  of  invitations ;  and 
many  who  had  missed  the  laying  of  the  foundation- 
stone,  which  was  reported  to  have  been  so  charming, 
were  the  more  careful  not  to  be  absent  on  the  second 
festivity. 

Before  dinner  the  carpenter's  people  appeared,  with 
music,  in  the  court  of  the  castle.  They  bore  an  im- 
mense garland  of  flowers,  composed  of  a  number  of 
single  wreaths,  winding  in  and  out,  one  above  the 
other;  saluting  the  company,  they  made  request,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  for  silk  handkerchiefs  and  ribbons, 
at  the  hands  of  the  fair  sex,  with  which  to  dress  them- 
selves out.  While  dinner  was  going  on  in  the  castle, 
they  marched  off,  singing  and  shouting;  and,  after 
arousing  themselves  awliile  in  the  village,  and  coaxing 
many  a  ribbon  out  of  the  women  there,  old  and  young, 
they  came  at  last,  with  crowds  behind  them,  and 
crowds  expecting  them,  out  upon  the  height  where  the 
park-house  was  now  standing.  After  dinner,  Charlotte 
rather  held  back  her  guests.  She  did  not  wish  that 
there  should  be  any  solemn  or  formal  procession; 
and  they  found  their  way  in  little  parties,  broken  up 
as  they  pleased,  without  rule  or  order,  to  the  scene 
of  action.  Charlotte  stayed  behind  with  OttHie,  and  did 
not  improve  matters  by  doing  so.  For  Ottilie  being 
really  the  last  that  appeared,  it  seemed  as  if  the  trum- 
pets and  the  clarionets  had  only  been  waiting  for  her, 
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and  as  if  the  gaieties  had  been  ordered  to  commence 
directly  on  her  arrival 

To  remove  the  rough  exterior  from  the  house,  it  had 
been  hung  with  green  boughs  and  flowers.  They  had 
dressed  it  out  in  an  architectural  fashion,  according  to 
a  design  of  the  captain's:  only  that,  without  his 
knowledge,  Edward  had  desired  the  architect  to  work 
in  the  date  upon  the  cornice  in  flowers ;  and  this  was 
necessarily  permitted  to  remain.  The  captain  had 
only  arrived  on  the  scene  in  time  to  prevent  Ottilie's 
name  from  figuring  in  splendour  on  the  gable.  The 
beginning,  which  had  been  made  for  this,  he  contrived 
to  turn  skilfully  to  some  other  use,  and  to  get  rid  of 
such  of  the  letters  as  had  been  already  finished. 

The  wreath  was  set  up,  and  was  to  be  seen  far  and 
wide  about  the  country.  The  flags  and  the  ribbons 
fluttered  gaily  in  the  air;  and  a  short  oration  was, 
the  greater  part  of  it,  dispersed  by  the  wind.  The 
solemnity  was  at  an  end.  There  was  now  to  be  a 
dance  on  the  smooth  lawn  in  front  of  the  building, 
which  had  been  enclosed  with  boughs  and  branches. 
A  handsome  journeyman  carpenter  led  up  to  Edward 
a  bright  girl  of  the  village,  and  called  himself  upon 
Ottilie,  who  stood  out  with  him.  These  two  couples 
speedily  found  others  to  follow  them;  and  Edward 
contrived  pretty  soon  to  change  partners,  catching 
Ottilie,  and  making  the  round  with  her.  The  younger 
part  of  the  company  joined  merrily  in  the  dance  with 
the  people,  while  the  elder  among  them  stood  and 
looked  on. 

Then,  before  they  broke  up  and  walked  about,  an 
order  was  given  that  they  should  all  collect  again  at 
sunset  under  the  plane-trees.  Edward  was  the  first 
upon  the  spot,  ordering  everything,  and  making  his 
arrangements  with  his  valet,  who  was  to  be  on  the 
other  side,  in  company  with  the  firework-maker,  man- 
aging his  exhibition  of  the  spectacla 
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The  captain  was  far  from  satisfied  at  some  of  the 
preparations  which  he  saw  made,  and  he  endeavoured 
to  get  a  word  with  Edward  about  the  crush  of  spec- 
tators which  was  to  be  expected.  But  the  latter,  some- 
what hastily,  begged  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
manage  this  part  of  the  day's  amusements  himself. 

The  upper  end  of  the  embankment,  having  been 
recently  raised,  was  still  far  from  compact  It  had 
been  staked ;  but  there  was  no  grass  upon  it,  and  the 
earth  was  uneven  and  insecura  The  crowd  pressed 
on,  however,  in  great  numbers.  The  sun  went  down ; 
and  the  company  was  served  with  refreshments  under 
the  plane-trees,  to  pass  the  time  tiU  it  should  have 
become  suflBciently  dark.  The  place  was  approved 
of  beyond  measure;  and  they  looked  forward  to 
frequently  enjoying  the  view,  over  so  lovely  a  sheet 
of  water,  on  future  occasiona 

A  calm  evening  —  a  perfect  calm  —  promised  every- 
thing in  favour  of  the  spectacle,  when  suddenly  loud 
and  violent  shrieks  were  heard.  Large  masses  of  the 
earth  had  given  way  on  the  edge  of  the  embankment, 
and  a  number  of  people  were  precipitated  into  the 
water.  The  pressure  from  the  throng  had  gone  on  in- 
creasing till  at  last  it  had  become  more  than  the 
newly  laid  soil  would  bear,  and  the  bank  had  fallen  in. 
Everybody  wanted  to  obtain  the  best  place,  and  now 
there  was  no  getting  either  backwards  or  forwards. 

People  ran  this  and  that  way,  more  to  see  what  was 
going  on  than  to  render  assistance.  What  could  be 
done  when  no  one  could  reach  the  place  ? 

The  captain,  with  a  few  determined  persons,  hurried 
down  and  drove  the  crowd  off  the  embankment  back 
upon  the  shore,  in  order  that  those  who  were  really  of 
service  might  have  free  room  to  move.  One  way  or 
another  they  contrived  to  seize  hold  of  such  as  were 
sinking ;  and,  with  or  without  assistance,  all  who  had 
been  in  the  water  were  got  out  safe  upon  the  bank, 
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with  the  exception  of  one  boy,  whose  straggles  in  his 
fright,  instead  of  bringing  him  nearer  to  the  embank- 
ment, had  only  carried  him  farther  from  it.  His 
strength  seemed  to  be  failing  —  now  only  a  hand  was 
seen  above  the  surface,  and  now  a  foot  By  an  unlucky 
chance  the  boat  was  on  the  opposite  shore  filled  with 
fireworks :  it  was  a  long  business  to  unload  it,  and  help 
was  slow  in  coming.  The  captain's  resolution  was 
taken :  he  flung  off  his  coat ;  all  eyes  were  directed 
toward  him,  and  his  sturdy,  vigorous  figure  gave  every 
one  hope  and  confidence ;  but  a  cry  of  surprise  rose 
out  of  the  crowd  as  they  saw  him  fling  himself  into  the 
water :  every  eye  watched  him  as  the  strong  swimmer 
swiftly  reached  the  boy,  and  bore  him,  although  to 
appearance  dead,  to  the  embankment. 

Now  the  boat  came  up.  The  captain  stepped  in, 
and  inquired  of  those  who  were  present  whether  aU 
had*  been  saved.  The  surgeon  was  speedily  on  the 
spot,  and  took  charge  of  the  inanimate  boy.  Charlotte 
joined  them,  and  entreated  the  captain  to  go  now 
and  take  care  of  himself,  to  hurry  back  to  the  castle  and 
change  his  clothes.  He  would  not  go,  however,  till 
persons  on  whose  sense  he  could  rely,  who  had  been 
close  to  the  spot  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  who 
had  assisted  in  saving  those  who  had  fallen  in,  assured 
him  that  all  were  safe. 

Charlotte  saw  him  on  his  way  to  the  house;  and 
then  she  remembered  that  the  wine  and  the  tea, 
and  everything  else  which  he  could  want,  had  been 
locked  up,  for  fear  any  of  the  servants  should  take 
advantage  of  the  disorder  of  the  holiday,  as  on  such 
occasions  they  are  too  apt  to  do.  She  hurried  through 
tlie  scattered  groups  of  her  company,  which  were 
loitering  about  the  plane-trees.  Edward  was  there, 
talking  to  everj-  one  —  beseeching  every  one  to  stay. 
He  would  give  the  signal  directly,  and  the  fireworks 
should  begin.    Charlotte  went  up  to  him,  and  entreated 
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him  to  put  ofF  an  amusement  which  was  no  longer  in 
place,  and  which  at  the  present  moment  no  one  could 
»ijoy.  She  reminded  him  of  what  ought  to  be  done 
for  the  boy  who  had  been  saved,  and  for  Ids  preserver. 

"  The  surgeon  will  do  whatever  is  ri^t,  no  doubts" 
replied  Edward.  "He  is  provided  with  everything 
which  he  can  want,  and  we  should  only  be  m  the  way 
if  we  crowded  about  him  with  our  anxieties.** 

Charlotte  persisted  in  her  opinion,  and  made  a  sign 
to  Ottilie,  who  at  once  prepared  to  retire  with  her. 
Edward  seized  her  hand,  and  cried,  **  We  will  not  end 
this  day  in  a  lazaretto.  She  is  too  good  for  a  sister  of 
mercy.  Without  us,  I  should  think,  the  half-dead  may 
wake,  and  the  living  dry  themselves." 

Charlotte  did  not  answer,  but  went  Some  followed 
her  ;  others  followed  these ;  in  the  end,  no  one  wished 
to  be  the  last,  and  all  followed.  Edward  and  Ottilie 
found  themselves  alone  under  the  plane-trees.  He 
most  urgently  insisted  on  staying,  notwithstanding  the 
anxiety  with  which  she  entreated  him  to  go  back  with 
her  to  the  castle.  "  No,  Ottilie  ! "  he  cried  :  «  the  ex- 
traordinary is  not  brought  to  pass  in  the  smooth,  com- 
mon way,  —  the  wonderful  accident  of  this  evening 
brings  us  more  speedily  together.  You  are  mine,  —  I 
have  often  said  it  to  you,  and  sworn  it  to  you.  We 
will  not  say  it  and  swear  it  any  more  —  we  will  make 

it  BE." 

The  boat  came  over  from  the  other  side.  The  valet 
was  in  it :  he  asked,  with  some  embarrassment,  what 
his  master  wished  to  have  done  with  the  fireworks. 

"  Let  them  off!"  Edward  cried  to  him,  "  let  them 
off!  It  was  only  for  you  that  they  were  provided, 
Ottilie  ;  and  vou  shall  be  the  oulv  one  to  see  them. 
Let  me  sit  beside  you,  and  enjoy  them  with  you." 
Tenderly,  timidly,  he  sat  down  at  her  side,  without 
touching  her. 

Rockets  went  hissing  up,  cannon  thundered,  Eoman 
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candles  shot  out  their  blazing  balls,  squibs  flashed  and 
darted,  wheels  spun  round,  first  singly,  then  in  pairs, 
then  all  at  once,  faster  and  faster,  one  after  the  other, 
and  more  and  more  together.  Edward,  whose  bosom 
was  on  fire,  watched  the  blazing  spectacle  with  eyes 
gleaming  with  delight;  but  Ottilie,  with  her  delicate 
and  nervous  feelings,  in  all  this  noise  and  fitful  blazing 
and  flashing  found  more  to  distress  her  than  to  please. 
She  leaned  shrinking  against  Edward ;  and  he,  as  she 
drew  to  him  and  clung  to  him,  felt  the  deUghtful  sense 
that  she  belonged  entirely  to  him. 

The  night  had  scarcely  reassumed  its  rights,  when 
the  moon  rose,  and  lighted  their  path  as  they  walked 
back.  A  figure,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  stepped 
across  their  way,  and  begged  an  alms  of  them :  in  the 
general  holiday  he  said  that  he  had  been  forgotten. 
The  moon  shone  upon  his  face,  and  Edward  recognised 
the  features  of  the  importunate  beggar ;  but,  happy  as 
he  then  was,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  angry 
with  any  one.  He  could  not  recollect,  that,  especially 
for  that  particular  day,  begging  had  been  forbidden 
under  the  heaviest  penalties :  he  thrust  his  hand  into 
his  pocket,  took  the  first  coin  which  he  found,  and 
gave  the  fellow  a  piece  of  gold.  His  own  happiness 
was  so  unboimded  that  he  would  have  liked  to  have 
shared  it  with  every  one. 

In  the  meantime  all  had  gone  well  at  the  castle. 
The  skill  of  the  surgeon,  everything  which  was  required 
being  ready  at  hand,  Charlotte's  assistance,  —  all  had 
worked  together,  and  the  boy  was  brought  to  life  again. 
The  guests  dispersed,  wishing  to  catch  a  glimpse  or 
two  of  what  was  to  be  seen  of  the  fireworks  from  the 
distance ;  and,  after  a  scene  of  such  confusion,  were  glad 
to  get  back  to  their  own  quiet  homes. 

The  captain  also,  after  having  rapidly  changed  his 
dress,  had  taken  an  active  part  in  what  required  to  be 
done.     It  was  now  all  quiet  again,  and  he  found  him- 
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self  alone  with  Charlotte.  (Jently  and  affectionately 
he  now  told  her  that  his  time  for  leaving  them  ap- 
proached. She  had  gone  through  so  much  that  even- 
ing that  this  discovery  made  but  a  shght  impression 
upon  her :  she  had  seen  how  her  friend  could  sacrifice 
himself ;  how  he  had  saved  another,  and  had  himself 
been  saved.  These  strange  incidents  seemed  to  foretell 
an  important  future  to  her,  but  not  an  unhappy  ona 

Edward,  who  now  entered  with  Ottilie,  was  likewise 
informed  of  the  captain's  impending  departure.  He 
suspected  that  Charlotte  had  known  longer  how  near 
it  was;  but  he  was  far  too  much  occupied  with  him- 
self, and  with  his  own  plans,  to  take  it  amiss,  or  care 
about  it. 

On  the  contrary,  he  listened  attentively,  and  with 
signs  of  pleasure,  to  the  account  of  the  excellent  and 
honourable  position  in  which  the  captain  was  to  be 
placed.  The  course  of  the  future  was  hurried  im- 
petuously forward  by  his  own  secret  wishes.  Already 
he  saw  the  captain  married  to  Charlotte,  and  himself 
married  to  Ottilie.  It  would  have  been  the  richest 
present  which  any  one  could  have  made  him,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  day's  festival. 

But  how  surprised  was  Ottilie,  when,  on  going  to 
her  room,  she  found  upon  the  table  the  beautiful  box  ! 
Instantly  she  opened  it ;  inside,  all  the  things  were  so 
nicely  packed  and  arranged,  that  she  did  not  venture 
to  take  them  out,  she  scarcely  even  ventured  to  lift 
them.  There  were  muslin,  cambric,  silk,  shawls,  and 
lace,  all  rivalling  each  other  in  delicacy,  beauty,  and  cost- 
liness: nor  were  ornaments  forgotten.  The  intention 
had  been,  as  she  saw  well,  to  supply  her  with  more 
than  one  complete  suit  of  clothes ;  but  it  was  all  so 
costly,  so  little  like  what  she  had  been  accustomed  to, 
that  she  scarcely  dared,  even  in  thought,  to  believe  it 
could  be  really  for  her. 
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The  next  morniDg  the  captain  had  disappeared,  hav- 
ing left  a  grateful,  feeling  letter,  addressed  to  his 
friends,  upon  his  table.  He  and  Charlotte  had  already 
taken  a  half-leave  of  each  other  the  evening  before. 
She  felt  that  the  parting  was  for  ever,  aud  she  resigned 
herself  to  it ;  for  in  the  count's  second  letter,  wliich 
the  captain  had  at  last  shown  to  her,  there  was  a  hint 
of  a  prospect  of  an  advantageous  marriage;  and,  al- 
though he  had  paid  no  attention  to  it  at  all,  she 
accepted  it  for  as  good  as  certain,  and  gave  him  up 
firmly  and  fully. 

Now,  therefore,  she  thought  that  she  had  a  right  to 
require  of  others  the  same  control  over  themselves 
which  she  had  exercised  herself:  it  had  not  been 
impossible  to  her,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  impossible  to 
them.  With  this  feeling,  she  began  the  conversation 
with  her  husband ;  and  she  entered  upon  it  the  more 
openly  and  easily,  from  a  sense  that  the  question  must 
now,  once  for  all,  be  decisively  set  at  rest. 

"Our  friend  has  left  us,"  she  said:  "we  are  now 
once  more  together  as  we  were,  and  it  depends  upon 
ourselves  whether  we  choose  to  return  altc^ther  into 
our  old  position." 

Edward,  who  heard  nothing  except  what  flattered 
his  own  passion,  believed  that  Charlotte,  in  these  words, 
was  alluding  to  her  previous  widowed  state,  and,  in  a 
roundabout  way,  was  making  a  suggestion  for  a  sepa- 
ration ;  so  that  he  answered,  with  a  laugh,  "  Why  not  ? 
all  we  want  is,  to  come  to  an  understanding."     But  he 
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found  himself  sorely  enough  undeceived,  as  Charlotte 
continued,  "And  we  have  now  a  choice  of  opportu- 
nities for  placing  OttiUe  in  another  situation.  Two 
openings  have  offered  themselves  for  her,  either  of 
which  will  do  very  welL  Either  she  can  return  to  the 
school,  as  my  daughter  has  left  it,' and  is  with  her 
great-aunt;  or  she  can  be  received  into  a  desirable 
family,  where,  as  the  companion  of  an  only  child,  she 
will  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  a  soHd  education." 

Edward,  with  a  tolerably  successful  effort  at  com- 
manding himself,  repUed,  "  Ottihe  has  been  so  much 
spoiled,  by  living  so  long  with  us  here,  that  she  will 
scarcely  like  to  leave  us  now." 

"We  have  all  of  us  been  too  much  spoiled,"  said 
Charlotte,  "  and  yourself  not  least.  This  is  an  epoch 
which  requires  us  seriously  to  bethink  ourselves.  It  is 
a  solemn  warning  to  us  to  consider  what  is  really  for 
the  good  of  all  the  members  of  our  little  circle,  and  we 
ourselves  must  not  be  afraid  of  making  sacrifices." 

"At  any  rate,  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  right  that 
Ottilie  should  be  sacrificed,"  replied  Edward;  "and 
that  would  be  the  case  if  we  were  now  to  allow  her 
to  be  sent  away  among  strangers.  The  captain's  good 
genius  has  sought  him  out  here ;  we  can  feel  easy,  we 
can  feel  happy,  at  seeing  him  leave  us :  but  who  can 
tell  what  may  be  before  Ottilie  ?  There  is  no  occasion 
for  haste." 

"  What  is  before  us  is  suflBciently  clear,"  Charlotte 
answered  with  some  emotion ;  and,  as  she  was  deter- 
mined to  have  it  all  out  at  once,  she  went  on,  "  You 
love  OttiUe :  every  day  you  are  becoming  more  attached 
to  her.  A  reciprocal  feeling  is  rising  on  her  side  as 
well,  and  feeding  itself  in  the  same  way.  Why  should 
we  not  acknowledge  in  words  what  every  hour  makes 
obvious  ?  And  are  we  not  to  have  the  common  pru- 
dence to  ask  ourselves  in  what  it  is  to  end  ? " 

"  We  may  not  be  able  to  find  an  answer  on  the 
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moment,"  replied  Edward,  collecting  himself ;  "  but  so 
mnch  may  be  said,  that,  if  we  cannot  exactly  tell  what 
will  come  of  it,  we  may  resign  ourselves  to  wait  and 
see  what  the  future  may  tell  us  about  it." 

"No  great  wisdom  is  required  to  prophesy  here," 
answered  Charlotte;  ''and,  at  any  rate,  we  ought  to 
feel  that  you  and  I  are  past  the  age  when  people  may 
walk  blindly  where  they  should  not  or  ought  not  to 
go.  There  is  no  one  else  to  take  care  of  us :  we  must 
be  our  own  friends,  our  own  managers.  No  oue  expects 
us  to  commit  ourselves  in  an  outrage  upon  decency; 
no  one  expects  that  we  are  going  to  expose  ourselves 
to  censure  or  to  ridicule." 

"  How  can  you  so  mistake  me  ? "  said  Edward,  unable 
to  reply  to  his  wife's  clear,  open  words.  "  Can  you  find 
it  a  fault  in  me,  if  I  am  anxious  about  Ottilie's  happi- 
ness ?  I  do  not  mean  future  happiness,  —  no  one  can 
count  on  that,  —  but  what  is  present,  palpable,  and 
immediate.  Consider  —  don't  deceive  yourself  —  con- 
sider frankly  Ottilie's  case,  torn  away  from  us,  and  sent 
to  live  among  strangers.  I,  at  least,  am  not  cruel 
enough  to  propose  such  a  change  for  her." 

Charlotte  saw  too  clearly  into  her  husband's  inten- 
tions through  this  disguise.  For  the  first  time  she  felt 
how  far  he  had  estranged  himself  from  her.  Her  voice 
shook  a  little.  "  Will  Ottilie  be  happy  if  she  divides 
us  ? "  she  said.  *'  If  she  deprives  me  of  a  husband,  and 
his  children  of  a  father  ? " 

"  Our  children,  I  should  have  thought,  were  suflB- 
ciently  provided  for,"  said  Edward  with  a  cold  smile, 
adding  rather  more  kindly, "  but  why  at  once  expect 
the  very  worst  ? " 

"  The  very  worst  is  too  sure  to  follow  this  passion 
of  yours,"  returned  Charlotte.  "Do  not  refuse  good 
advice  while  there  is  yet  time;  do  not  throw  away 
the  means  which  I  propose  to  save  us.  In  troubled 
cases  those  must  work  and  help  who  see  the  clearest : 
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this  time  it  is  I.  Dear,  dearest  Edward !  Usten  to  mel 
Can  you  propose  to  me  that  now  at  once  I  shall 
renounce  my  happiness,  renounce  my  fairest  rights, 
renounce  you?" 

'<  Who  says  that  ? "  replied  Edward  with  some  em- 
barrassment. 

"  You  yourself,"  answered  Charlotte :  "  in  determin- 
ing to  keep  Ottilie  here,  are  you  not  acknowledgiDg 
everything  which  must  arise  out  of  it  ?  I  will  urge 
nothing  on  you ;  but,  if  you  cannot  conquer  yourself, 
at  least  you  will  not  be  able  much  longer  to  deceive 
yourself." 

Edward  felt  how  right  she  was.  It  is  fearful  to  hear 
spoken  out  in  words  what  the  heart  has  gone  on  long 
permitting  to  itself  in  secret.  To  escape  only  for  a 
moment,  Edward  answered, ''  It  is  not  yet  clear  to  me 
what  you  want." 

"  My  intention,"  she  replied,  "  was  to  talk  over  with 
you  these  two  proposals :  each  of  them  has  its  advan- 
tages. The  school  would  be  best  suited  to  her,  as  she 
now  is;  but  the  other  situation  is  larger  and  wider, 
and  promises  more,  when  I  think  what  she  may  be- 
come." She  then  detailed  to  her  husband  circumstan- 
tially what  would  lie  before  Ottilie  in  each  position, 
and  concluded  with  the  words,  "  For  my  own  part,  I 
should  prefer  the  lady's  house  to  the  school,  for  more 
reasons  than  one,  but  particularly  because  I  should  not 
like  the  affection,  the  love  indeed,  of  the  young  man 
there  wliich  Ottilie  has  gained,  to  increase." 

Edward  appeared  to  assent,  but  only  in  order  to  find 
some  means  of  delay.  Charlotte,  who  desired  to  com- 
mit him  to  a  definite  step,  seized  the  opportunity,  as 
Edward  made  no  immediate  opposition,  to  settle  Ottilie's 
departure,  for  which  she  had  already  privately  made  all 
preparations,  for  the  next  day. 

Edward  shuddered :  he  thought,  he  was  betrayed. 
His  wife's  affectionate  speecli  he  fancied  was  an  art- 
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fully  contrived  trick  to  separate  him  for  ever  from  his 
happiness.  He  appeared  to  leave  the  thing  entirely  to 
her,  but  in  his  heart  his  resolution  was  already  taken. 
To  gain  time  to  breathe,  to  put  off  the  immediate, 
intolerable  misery  of  Ottilie's  being  sent  away,  he  deter- 
mined to  leave  his  housa  He  told  Charlotte  he  was 
going;  but  he  had  blinded  her  to  his  real  reason  by 
telling  her  that  he  would  not  be  present  at  Ottilie's 
departure,  indeed,  that  from  that  moment  he  would  see 
her  no  more.  Charlotte,  who  believed  that  she  had 
gained  her  point,  approved  most  cordially.  He  ordered 
his  horse,  gave  his  valet  the  necessary  directions  what 
to  pack  up,  and  where  he  should  follow  him;  and 
then,  on  the  point  of  departure,  he  sat  down  and 
wrote: 

''KDWABD   TO  CHARLOTTB. 

"The  misfortune,  my  love,  which  has  be&llen  us 
may  or  may  not  admit  of  remedy;  only  this  I  feel, 
that,  if  I  am  not  at  once  to  be  driven  to  despair,  I 
must  find  some  means  of  delay  for  myself  and  for  all 
of  us.  In  making  myself  the  sacrifice,  I  have  a  right 
to  make  a  request  I  am  leaving  my  home,  and  I  only 
return  to  it  under  happier  and  more  peaceful  auspices. 
While  I  am  away,  you  keep  possession  of  it  —  but  vnth 
OUilie.  I  choose  to  know  that  she  is  with  you,  and 
not  among  strangera  Take  care  of  her :  treat  her  as 
you  have  treated  her,  only  more  lovingly,  more  kindly, 
more  tenderly !  I  promise  that  I  will  not  attempt  any 
secret  intercourse  with  her.  Leave  me,  as  long  a  time 
as  you  please,  without  knowing  anything  about  you.  I 
will  not  allow  myself  to  be  anxious,  nor  need  you  be 
uneasy  about  me ;  only,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  I 
beseech  you,  make  no  attempt  to  send  Ottilie  away,  or 
to  introduce  her  into  any  other  situation.  Beyond  the 
circle  of  the  castle  and  the  park,  placed  in  the  hands 
of  strangers,  she  belongs  to  me ;  and  I  will  take  posses- 
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sioii  of  her !  If  you  have  any  regard  for  my  affectdoD, 
for  my  wishes,  for  my  suflferings,  you  will  leave  me 
alone  to  my  madness;  and,  if  any  hope  of  recovery 
from  it  should  ever  hereafter  offer  itself  to  me,  I  will 
not  resist." 

This  last  sentence  had  proceeded  from  his  pen,  not 
from  his  heart.  Even  when  he  saw  it  upon  the  paper, 
he  began  bitterly  to  weep.  That  he,  under  any  circum- 
stcgices,  should  renounce  the  happiness  —  even  the 
wretchedness  —  of  loving  Ottilie !  He  only  now  began 
to  feel  what  he  was  doing :  he  was  going  away  without 
knowing  what  was  to  be  the  result.  At  any  rate,  he 
was  not  to  see  her  again  now:  with  what  certainty 
could  he  promise  himself  that  he  would  ever  see  her 
again  ?  But  the  letter  was  written,  the  horses  were  at 
the  door:  every  moment  he  was  afraid  he  might  see 
Ottilie  somewhere,  and  then  his  whole  purpose  would 
go  to  the  winda  He  collected  himself:  he  remem- 
bered, that,  at  any  rate,  he  would  be  able  to  return  at 
any  moment  he  pleased,  and  that  by  his  absence  he 
would  have  advanced  nearer  to  his  wishes ;  on  the 
other  side,  he  pictured  Ottilie  to  hiniseK  forced  to  leave 
the  house  if  he  stayed.  He  sealed  the  letter,  ran  down 
the  steps,  and  sprang  upon  his  horse. 

As  he  rode  past  the  inn,  he  saw  the  beggar,  to  whom 
he  had  given  so  much  money  the  night  before,  sitting 
under  the  trees :  the  man  was  comfortably  enjoying 
his  dinner,  and,  as  Edward  passed,  stood  up,  and  made 
him  the  humblest  obeisance.  That  figure  had  appeared 
to  him  yesterday,  when  Ottilie  was  on  his  arm  ;  now  it 
only  served  as  a  bitter  reminiscence  of  the  happiest 
hour  of  his  life.  His  grief  redoubled.  The  feeling  of 
what  he  was  leaving  behind  was  intolerable.  He 
looked  again  at  the  beggar.  "  Happy  wretch ! "  he 
cried,  "  you  can  still  feed  upon  the  alms  of  yesterday, 
and  I  cannot  any  more  on  the  happiness  of  yesterday  ! " 


CHAPTEE  XVn. 

Ottilie  heard  some  one  ride  away,  and  went  to  the 
window  in  time  just  to  catch  a  sight  of  Edward's  back. 
It  was  strange,  she  thought,  that  he  should  have  left 
the  house  without  seeing  her,  without  having  even 
wished  her  good  morning.  She  grew  uncomfortable; 
and  her  anxiety  did  not  diminish  when  Charlotte  took 
her  out  for  a  long  walk,  and  talked  of  various  other 
things,  but  not  once,  and  apparently  on  purpose,  men- 
tioning her  husband.  When  they  returned,  she  found 
the  table  laid  only  with  two  covers. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  miss  even  the  most  trifling  thing 
to  which  we  have  been  accustomed.  In  serious  things, 
such  a  loss  becomes  miserably  painful  Edward  and 
the  captain  were  not  there.  This  had  been  the  first 
time  after  a  long  interval  that  Charlotte  herself  had  set 
out  the  table,  and  it  seemed  to  Ottilie  as  if  she  was 
deposed.  The  two  ladies  sat  opposite  each  other: 
Charlotte  talked,  without  the  least  embarrassment,  of 
the  captain  and  his  appointment,  and  of  the  little  hope 
there  was  of  seeing  him  again  for  a  long  time.  The 
only  comfort  Ottilie  could  find  for  herself  was  in  the 
idea  that  Edward  had  ridden  after  his  friend,  to  accom- 
pany him  a  part  of  his  journey. 

On  rising  from  table,  however,  they  saw  Edward's 
travelling-carriage  under  the  window.  Charlotte,  a 
little  as  if  she  was  put  out,  asked  who  had  had  it 
brought  round  there.  She  was  told  it  was  the  valet, 
who  had  some  things  there  to  pack  up.  It  required  all 
Ottihe's  self-command  to  conceal  her  wonder  and  her 
distress. 

269 
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The  valet  came  in,  and  asked  if  they  would  be  so 
good  as  to  let  him  have  a  drinking-cup  of  his  master's, 
a  pair  of  silver  spoons,  and  a  number  of  other  things, 
which  seemed  to  Ottilie  to  imply  that  he  had  gone 
some  distance,  and  would  be  away  for  a  long  time. 

Charlotte  gave  him  a  very  cold,  dry  answer.  She 
did  not  know  what  he  meant,  —  he  had  everything 
belonging  to  his  master  under  his  own  cara  What  the 
man  wanted  was,  to  speak  a  word  to  Ottilie,  and  on 
some  pretence  or  other  to  get  her  out  of  the  room :  ho 
made  some  clever  excuse,  and  persisted  in  his  request 
so  far  that  Ottilie  asked  if  she  should  go  to  look  for  the 
things  for  him.  But  Charlotte  quietly  said  that  she 
had  better  not  The  valet  had  to  depart,  and  the 
carriage  rolled  away. 

It  was  a  dreadful  moment  for  Ottilie.  She  under- 
stood nothing,  comprehended  nothing.  She  could  only 
feel  that  Edward  had  been  parted  from  her  for  a  long 
time.  Charlotte  felt  for  her  situation,  and  left  her  to 
herself. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  what  she  went 
through,  or  how  she  wept.  She  suffered  infinitely. 
She  prayed  that  Gk)d  would  help  her  only  over  this  one 
day.  The  day  passed,  and  the  night;  and,  when  she 
came  to  herself  again,  she  felt  herself  a  changed  being. 

She  had  not  regained  her  composure.  She  was  not 
resigned :  but,  after  having  lost  what  she  had  lost,  she 
was  still  alive ;  and  there  was  still  something  for  her 
to  fear.  Her  anxiety,  after  returning  to  consciousness, 
was  at  once  lest,  now  that  the  gentlemen  were  gone, 
she  might  be  sent  away  too.  She  never  guessed  at 
Edward's  threats,  which  had  secured  her  remaining 
with  her  aunt.  Yet  Charlotte's  manner  served  par- 
tiallv  to  reassure  her.  The  latter  exerted  herself  to 
find  employment  for  tlie  poor  girl,  and  hardly  ever  — 
never  if  she  could  liolp  it  —  left  her  out  of  her  sight ; 
and  althougli  she  knew  well  how  little  words  can  do 
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against  the  power  of  passion,  yet  she  knew,  too,  the 
sure  though  slow  influence  of  thought  and  reflection, 
and  therefore  missed  no  opportunity  of  inducing  Ottilie 
to  talk  with  her  on  every  variety  of  subject. 

It  was  no  Uttle  comfort  to  Ottilie  when  one  day 
Charlotte  took  an  opportunity  of  making  (she  did  it  on 
purpose)  the  wise  observation,  **  How  keenly  grateful 
people  were  to  us  when  we  were  able  by  stilling  and 
calming  them  to  help  them  out  of  the  entanglemeiits 
of  passion !  Let  us  set  cheerfully  to  work,"  she  said, 
*<at  what  the  men  have  left  incomplete:  we  shall  be 
preparing  the  most  charming  surprise  for  them  when 
they  return  to  us,  and  our  temperate  proceedings  will 
have  carried  through  and  executed  what  their  impa- 
tient natures  would  have  spoiled.* 

"Speaking  of  temperance,  my  dear  aunt,  I  cannot 
help  saying  how  I  am  struck  with  the  intemperance  of 
men,  particularly  in  respect  of  wine.  It  has  often 
pained  and  distressed  me,  when  I  have  observed  how, 
for  hours  together,  clearness  of  understanding,  judg- 
ment, considerateness,  and  whatever  is  most  amiable 
about  them,  will  be  utterly  gone,  and,  instead  of  the 
good  which  they  might  have  done  if  they  had  been  them- 
selves, most  disagreeable  things  sometimes  threaten. 
How  often  may  not  wrong,  rash  determinations  have 
arisen  entirely  from  that  one  cause ! " 

Charlotte  assented,  but  she  did  not  go  on  with  the 
subject  She  saw  only  too  clearly  that  it  was  Edward 
of  whom  Ottilie  was  thinking.  It  was  not  exactly 
habitual  with  him,  but  he  allowed  himself  much  more 
frequently  than  was  at  all  desirable  to  stimulate  his 
enjoyment  and  his  power  of  talking  and  acting  by  such 
indulgence.  If  what  Charlotte  had  just  said  had  set 
Ottilie  thinking  again  about  men,  and  particularly 
about  Edward,  she  was  all  the  more  struck  and 
startled  when  her  aunt  began  to  speak  of  the  impend- 
ing marriage  of  the  capudn  as  of  a  thing  quite  settled 
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and  acknowledged,  whereby  everything  appeared  quite 
different  from  what  Edward  had  previously  led  her 
to  entertain.  It  made  her  watch  every  expression  of 
Charlotte's,  every  hint,  every  action,  every  step.  Ottilie 
had  become  jealous,  sharp-eyed,  and  suspicious,  with- 
out knowing  it. 

Meanwhile,  Charlotte  with  her  clear  glance  looked 
through  all  the  circumstances  of  their  situation,  and 
made  arrangements  which  would  provide,  among  other 
advantages,  full  employment  for  Ottilie.  She  con- 
tracted her  household,  not  parsimoniously,  but  into 
narrower  dimensions ;  and  indeed,  in  one  point  of  view, 
these  moral  aberrations  might  be  taken  for  a  not  un- 
fortunate accident.  For  in  the  style  in  which  they 
had  been  going  on,  they  had  fallen  imperceptibly  into 
extravagance;  and  from  a  want  of  seasonable  reflec- 
tion, from  the  rate  at  which  they  had  been  living,  and 
from  the  variety  of  schemes  into  which  they  had  been 
launching  out,  their  fine  fortune,  which  had  been  in 
excellent  condition,  had  been  shaken,  if  not  seriously 
injured. 

She  did  not  interfere  with  the  improvements  going 
on  in  the  park,  but,  on  the  contrary,  sought  to  advance 
whatever  might  form  a  basis  for  future  operations. 
But  here,  too,  she  assigned  herself  a  limit.  Her  hus- 
band on  his  return  should  still  find  abundance  to 
amuse  himself  with. 

In  aU  this  work  she  could  not  sufficiently  value  the 
assistance  of  the  young  architect.  In  a  short  time  the 
lake  lay  stretched  out  under  her  eyes,  its  new  shores 
turfed  and  planted  with  the  most  discriminating  and 
excellent  judgment.  The  rough  work  at  the  new  house 
was  all  finished.  Everything  which  was  neces.sary  to 
protect  it  from  the  weather  she  took  care  to  see  pro- 
vided, and  there  for  the  present  she  allowed  it  to  rest 
in  a  condition  in  wliich  what  remained  to  be  done 
could  hereafter  be  readily  commenced  again.     Thus 
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hour  by  hour  she  recovered  her  spirits  and  her  cheer- 
fulness. Ottilie  only  seemed  to  have  done  sa  She 
was  only  for  ever  watching,  in  all  that  was  said  and 
done,  for  symptoms  which  might  show  her  whether 
Edward  would  be  soon  returning ;  and  this  one  thought 
was  the  only  one  in  which  she  felt  any  interest 

She  therefore  welcomed  the  proposal  that  they 
should  get  together  the  boys  of  the  peasants,  and  em- 
ploy them  in  keeping  the  park  clean  and  neat.  Edward 
had  long  entertained  the  idea.  A  pleasant-looking  sort 
of  uniform  was  made  for  them,  which  they  were  to  put 
on  in  the  evenings,  after  they  had  been  properly  cleaned 
and  washed.  The  wardrobe  was  kept  in  the  castle; 
the  more  sensible  and  ready  of  the  boys  themselves 
were  entrusted  with  the  management  of  it,  the  architect 
acting  as  chief  director.  In  a  very  short  time,  the 
children  acquired  a  kind  of  character.  It  was  found 
easy  to  mould  them  into  what  was  desired,  and  they 
went  through  their  work  not  without  a  sort  of  ma- 
noeuvra  As  they  marched  along,  with  their  garden 
shears,  their  long-handled  pruning-knives,  their  rakes, 
their  Uttle  spades  and  hoes  and  sweeping-brooms; 
others  following  after  these  with  baskets  to  carry  off 
the  stones  and  rubbish ;  and  others,  last  of  all,  trailing 
along  the  heavy  iron  roller,  —  it  was  a  thoroughly 
pretty,  delightful  procession.  The  architect  observed 
in  it  a  beautiful  series  of  situations  and  occupations  to 
ornament  the  frieze  of  a  garden-house.  Ottilie,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  see  nothing  in  it  but  a  kind  of  parade, 
to  salute  the  master  of  the  house  on  his  near  return. 

And  this  stimulated  her,  and  made  her  wish  to 
begin  something  of  the  sort  herself.  They  had  before 
endeavoured  to  encourage  the  girls  of  the  village  in 
knitting  and  sewing  and  spinning,  and  whatever  else 
women  could  do;  and,  since  what  had  been  done  for 
the  improvement  of  the  village  itself,  there  had  been 
a  perceptible  advance  in  these  descriptions  of  industry. 
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Ottilie  had  given  what  asaistance  was  in  her  power; 
but  she  had  given  it  at  random,  as  opportunity  or 
inclinaticm  prompted  her :  now  she  thought  she  would 
go  to  work  more  satisfactorily  and  methodically.  But 
a  company  is  not  to  be  formed  out  of  a  number  of 
girls  as  easily  as  out  of  a  number  of  boys.  She 
followed  her  own  good  sense:  and,  without  being 
exactly  conscious  of  it,  her  efforts  were  solely  directed 
toward  connecting  every  girl  as  closely  as  possible 
each  with  her  own  home,  her  own  parents,  brothers, 
and  sisters;  and  she  succeeded  with  many  of  them. 
One  Uvely  little  creature  only  was  incessantly  com- 
plained of  as  showing  no  capacity  for  work,  and  as 
never  likely  to  do  anything  if  she  were  left  at  home. 

OttUie  could  not  be  angry  with  the  girl,  for  to 
herself  the  little  thing  was  especially  attached:  she 
dung  to  her,  went  after  her,  and  ran  about  ¥rith  her, 
whenever  she  was  permitted ;  and  then  she  would  be 
active  and  cheerful,  and  never  tire.  It  appeared  to 
be  a  necessity  of  the  child's  nature  to  hang  about  a 
beautiful  mistress.  At  first  OttUie  allowed  her  to  be 
her  companion :  then  she  herself  began  to  feel  a  sort 
of  affection  for  her;  and,  at  last,  they  never  parted 
at  all,  and  Nanny  attended  her  mistress  wherever 
she  went. 

The  latter's  footsteps  were  often  bent  toward  the 
garden,  where  she  liked  to  watch  the  beautiful  show 
of  fruit.  It  was  just  the  end  of  the  raspberry  and 
cherry  season,  the  few  remains  of  which  were  no  little 
delight  to  Nanny.  On  the  other  trees  there  was  a 
promise  of  a  magnificent  crop  for  the  autumn ;  and 
the  gardener  talked  of  nothing  but  his  master,  and  how 
he  wished  that  he  might  be  at  home  to  enjoy  it 
Ottilie  could  listen  to  the  good  old  man  for  ever !  He 
thorouglily  understood  his  business;  and  Edward  — 
Edward  —  Edward  —  was  for  ever  the  theme  of  his 
praise. 
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Ottilie  observed  how  well  all  the  grafts  which  had 
been  budded  in  the  spring  had  taken.  "  I  only  wish,* 
the  gardener  answered,  "  my  good  master  may  come  to 
enjoy  them.  If  he  were  here  this  autumn,  he  would 
see  what  beautiful  sorts  there  are  in  the  old  castle 
garden,  which  the  late  lord,  his  honoured  father,  put 
thera  I  think  the  fruit-gardeners  that  are  now  don't 
succeed  as  well  as  the  Carthusians  used  to  do..  We 
find  many  fine  names  in  the  catalogue;  and  then  we 
bud  from  them,  and  bring  up  the  shoots ;  and,  at  last^ 
when  they  come  to  bear,  it  iB  not  worth  while  to  have 
such  trees  standing  in  our  garden." 

Over  and  over  again,  whenever  the  faithful  old 
servant  saw  Ottilie,  he  asked  when  his  master  mig^t 
be  expected  home;  and,  when  Ottilie  had  nothing  to 
tell  him,  he  would  look  vexed,  and  let  her  see  in  his 
manner  that  he  thought  she  did  not  care  to  tell  him : 
the  sense  of  uncertainty  which  was  thus  forced 'upon 
her  became  painful  beyond  measure,  and  yet  she  could 
never  be  absent  from  these  beds  and  borders.  What 
she  and  Edward  had  sown  and  planted  together  were 
now  in  full  flower,  requiring  no  further  care  from  her, 
except  that  Nanny  should  be  at  hand  with  the  water- 
ing-pot: and  who  shall  say  with  what  sensations  she 
watched  the  later  flowers,  which  were  just  beginning 
to  show,  and  which  were  to  be  in  the  bloom  of  their 
beauty  on  Edward's  birthday,  the  holiday  to  which 
she  had  looked  forward  with  such  eagerness,  when 
these  flowers  were  to  have  expressed  her  afiection  and 
her  gratitude  to  him;  but  the  hopes  which  she  had 
formed  of  that  festival  were  dead  now,  and  doubt 
and  anxiety  never  ceased  to  haunt  the  soul  of  the 
poor  girL 

Into  real,  open,  hearty  understanding  with  Charlotte, 
there  was  no  more  a  chance  of  her  being  able  to  re- 
turn ;  for,  indeed,  the  position  of  these  two  ladies  vras 
very  different.     If  things  could  remain  in  their  (dd 
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state,  if  it  were  possible  that  they  could  return  again 
into  the  smooth,  even  way  of  calm,  ordered  life,  Char- 
lotte gained  everything :  she  gained  happiness  for  the 
present,  and  a  happy  future  opened  before  her.  On 
the  other  hand,  for  Ottilie  all  was  lost,  —  one  may  say 
all,  for  she  had  first  found  in  Edward  what  life  and 
happiness  meant ;  and,  in  her  present  position,  she  felt 
an  infinite  and  dreary  chasm  of  which  before  she  could 
have  formed  no  conception.  For  a  heart  which  seeks, 
does  indeed  feel  that  it  wants  something;  a  heart 
which  has  lost,  feels  that  something  is  gone,  —  its 
yearning  and  its  longing  changes  into  uneasy  impa- 
tience :  and  a  woman's  spirit,  which  is  accustomed  to 
waiting  and  to  enduring,  must  now  pass  out  from 
its  proper  sphere,  become  active,  and  attempt  and  do 
something  to  make  its  own  happiness. 

Ottilie  had  not  given  up  Edward  —  how  could  she  ? 
—  although  Charlotte,  wisely  enough,  in  spite  of  her 
conviction  to  the  contrary,  assumed  it  as  a  thing  of 
course,  and  resolutely  took  it  as  decided  that  a  quiet, 
rational  regard  was  possible  between  her  husband  and 
Ottilie.  How  often,  however,  did  not  Ottilie  remain 
at  nights,  after  bolting  herself  into  her  room,  on  her 
knees  before  the  open  box,  gazing  at  the  birthday 
presents,  of  which  as  yet  she  had  not  touched  a  single 
thing,  —  not  cut  out  or  made  up  a  single  dress !  How 
often  with  the  sunrise  did  the  poor  girl  hurry  out  of 
the  house,  in  which  she  once  had  found  all  her  happi- 
ness, away  into  the  free  air,  into  the  country  which 
then  had  had  no  charms  for  her.  Even  on  the  sohd 
earth  she  could  not  bear  to  stay:  she  would  spring 
into  the  boat,  and  row  out  into  the  middle  of  the  lake, 
and  there,  drawing  out  some  book  of  travels,  lie  rocked 
by  the  motion  of  the  waves,  reading  and  dreaming  that 
she  was  far  away,  where  she  would  never  fail  to  find 
her  friend,  —  she  remaining  ever  nearest  to  his  heart, 
and  he  to  hers. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  Mittler,  —  the 
strange,  busy  gentleman,  whose  acquaintance  we  have 
already  made,  —  when  he  had  received  information 
of  the  calamity  that  had  come  upon  his- friends,  felt 
desirous,  though  neither  side  had  as  yet  called  on  him 
for  assistance,  to  give  proof  of  his  friendship,  and  do 
what  he  could  to  help  them  in  their  misfortune.  He 
thought  it  advisable,  however,  to  wait  first  a  little 
while ;  knowing  too  well,  as  he  did,  that  it  was  more 
difficult  to  persons  of  culture  in  their  moral  perplexi- 
ties, than  the  uncultivated.  He  left  them,  therefore, 
for  some  time  to  themselves:  but  at  last  he  could 
withhold  no  longer ;  and  he  hastened  to  find  Edward, 
whom  he  had  already  traced.  His  road  led  him  to  a 
pleasant  valley,  with  green,  sweetly  wooded  meadows, 
down  the  centre  of  which  ran  a  never-failing  stream, 
sometimes  winding  slowly  along,  then  tumbling  and 
rushing  among  rocks  and  stones.  The  gently  sloping 
hills  were  covered  with  rich  corn-fields  and  well-kept 
orchards.  The  villages  not  being  situated  too  near 
each  other,  the  whole  had  a  peaceful  character  about 
it ;  and  the  detached  scenes  seemed  designed  expressly, 
if  not  for  painting,  at  least  for  lifa 

At  last  he  caught  sight  of  a  neatly  kept  farm,  with 
a  clean,  modest  dwelling-house  situated  in  the  middle 
of  a  garden.  He  conjectured  that  this  was  Edward's 
present  abode,  and  he  was  not  mistaken. 

As  for  the  latter,  in  his  solitude  he  gave  himself  up 
entirely  to  his  passion,  thinking  out  plan  after  plan. 
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and  indulging  in  all  sorts  of  hopes.  He  could  not 
deny  that  he  longed  to  see  Ottilie  there;  that  he 
would  like  to  carry  her  off  there,  to  tempt  her  there ; 
and  whatever  else  (putting,  as  he  now  did,  no  check 
upon  his  thoughts)  pleased  to  suggest  itself,  whether 
permitted  or  unpermitted.  Then  his  imagination 
wavered,  picturing  every  manner  of  possibility.  If 
he  could  not  have  her  there,  if  he  could  not  lawfully 
possess  her,  he  would  secure  to  her  the  possession  of 
the  property  for  her  own.  There  she  should  live  for 
herself,  silent,  independently ;  she  should  be  happy  in 
that  spot,  —  sometimes  his  self-torturing  mood  would 
lead  him  farther, -be  happy  in  it,  perhaps,  ^rith 
another. 

Thus  days  passed  in  incessant  oscillation  betv^een 
hope  and  suffering,  between  tears  and  happiness,  be- 
tween purposes,  preparations,  and  despair.  The  sight 
of  Mittler  did  not  surprise  him :  he  hsud  long  expected 
that  he  would  come;  and,  now  that  he  did,  he  was 
rather  glad  to  see  him.  He  believed  that  he  had  been 
sent  by  Charlotte.  He  had  prepared  all  manner  of 
excuses  and  delays,  and,  it  these  would  not  serve, 
decided  refusals;  or  else,  perhaps,  he  might  hope  to 
learn  something  of  Ottilie,  —  and  then  he  would 
welcome  him  as  a  messenger  from  heaven. 

Not  a  little  vexed  and  annoyed  was  Edward,  there- 
fore, when  Mittler  told  him  he  had  not  come  from  the 
castle,  but  of  his  own  accord.  His  heart  closed  up, 
and  at  first  the  conversation  was  at  a  standstill 
Mittler,  however,  knew  very  well  that  a  heart  pre- 
occupied with  love  has  urgent  need  of  utterance,  of 
fully  confiding  to  a  friend  what  is  passing  within  it; 
and  he  allowed  himself,  therefore,  after  a  short  inter- 
change of  words,  for  this  once  to  go  out  of  his  char- 
acter, and  act  the  part  of  confidant  in  place  of 
mediator.  He  had  calculated  justly.  He  had  been 
finding   fault  in   a   good-natured  way  with   Edward, 
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for  burying  himself  in  that  lonely  place,  whereupon 
Edward  repUed: 

"  I  do  not  know  how  I  could  spend  my  time  more 
agreeably.  I  am  always  occupied  with  her,  I  am 
always  close  to  her.  I  have  the  inestimable  comfort 
of  being  able  to  think  where  Ottihe  is  at  each  moment, 
—  where  she  is  going,  where  she  is  standing,  where 
she  is  reposing.  I  see  her  moving  and  acting  before 
me  as  usual,  ever  doing  or  designing  something  which 
is  to  give  me  pleasura  But  tlds  will  not  always  an- 
swer, for  how  can  I  be  happy  away  from  her  ?  And  then 
my  fancy  b^ns  to  work :  I  think  what  Ottihe  should 
do  to  come  to  me;  I  write  sweet,  loving  letters  in 
her  name  to  myself;  and  then  I  answer  them,  and 
collect  the  sheets.  I  have  promised  that  I  will  take 
no  steps  to  seek  h^,  and  that  promise  I  will  keep.  But 
what  ties  her,  that  she  should  make  no  advances  to 
me?  Has  Charlotte  had  the  barbarity  to  exact  a 
promise,  to  exact  an  oath,  from  her,  not  to  write  to 
me,  not  to  send  me  a  word,  a  hint,  about  herself? 
Very  hkely  she  haa  It  is  but  natural ;  and  yet  to  me 
it  is  monstrous,  it  is  horribla  If  she  loves  me, — as  I 
think,  as  I  know,  she  does,  —  why  does  not  she  come 
to  a  resolution  ?  why  does  not  she  venture  to  flee  to 
me,  and  throw  herself  into  my  arms  ?  I  often  think 
she  ought  to  do  it;  and  she  could  do  it  If  I  ever 
hear  a  noise  in  the  hall,  I  look  toward  the  door.  It 
must  be  she  —  she  is  coming  —  I  look  up  to  see  hei 
enter.  Alas !  because  the  possible  is  impossible,  I  let 
myself  imagine  that  the  impossible  must  become  pos- 
fiibla  At  night,  when  I  lie  awake,  and  the  lamp  is 
casting  an  uncertain  hght  about  the  room,  I  wish  her 
form,  her  spirit,  a  sense  of  her  presence,  to  hover  past 
me,  approach  me,  seize  me,  but  for  a  moment,  so  that 
I  might  have  an  assurance  that  she  is  thinking  of  me, 
that  she  is  mine.  Only  one  pleasure  remains  to  me. 
Whai  I  was  with  her  I  never  dreamed  of  her ;  now 
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when  I  am  far  awaj,  and,  oddly  enough,  since  I  haTS 
made  the  acquaintance  of  other  attractive  persons  in 
this  neighbourhood,  for  the  first  time  her  figure  appears 
to  me  in  my  dreams,  as  if  she  would  say  to  me,  *  Look 
at  them,  and  at  ma  You  will  not  find  one  more  beau- 
tiful, more  lovely,  than  I.'  And  thus  her  image  min- 
gles with  my  every  dream.  In  whatever  happens  to 
me  with  her,  our  two  beings  become  intertwined. 
Now  we  are  signing  a  contract  together.  There  is 
her  handwriting,  and  there  is  mine ;  there  is  her  name, 
and  there  is  mine ;  and  they  are  interwoven  with,  ex- 
tinguished by,  each  other.  Sometimes  she  does  some- 
thing which  injures  the  pure  idea  I  have  of  her ;  and 
then  I  feel  how  intensely  I  love  her,  by  the  indescrib- 
able anguish  it  causes  me.  Again,  unlike  herself,  she 
will  tease  and  vex  me;  and  then  at  once  the  figure 
changes,  her  sweet,  round,  heavenly  face  becomes 
lengthened:  it  is  not  she,  it  is  another;  but  I  lie 
vexed,  dissatisfied,  and  wretched.  Laugh  not,  dear 
Mittler,  or  laugh  on  as  you  will.  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  this  attachment,  of  this  —  if  you  please  to  call  it 
so  —  foolish,  frantic  passion.  No,  I  never  loved  before. 
It  is  only  now  that  I  know  what  to  love  means.  Till 
now,  what  I  have  called  life  was  nothing  but  its  pre- 
lude,—  amusement,  sport  to  kill  the  time  with.  I 
never  lived  till  I  knew  her,  till  I  loved  her  —  entirely 
and  only  loved  her.  People  have  often  said  of  me, 
not  to  my  face,  but  behind  my  back,  that  in  most 
things  I  was  but  a  botcher  and  a  bungler.  It  may  be 
so,  for  I  had  not  then  found  in  what  I  could  diow 
myself  a  master.  I  should  like  to  see  the  man  who 
outdoes  me  in  the  talent  of  love.  A  miserable  life  it 
is,  full  of  anguish  and  tears ;  but  it  is  so  natural,  so 
dear,  to  me,  that  I  could  hardly  change  it  for  another." 
Edward  had  relieved  himself  slightly  by  this  violent 
unloading  of  liis  heart.  But,  in  doing  so,  every  feature 
of  his  strange  condition  had  been  brought  out  so  dearly 
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before  his  eyes,  that,  overpowered  by  the  pain  of  the 
struggle,  he  burst  iuto  tears,  which  flowed  all  the  more 
freely  as  the  heart  had  been  made  weak  by  telling  it 
alL 

Mittler,  who  was  the  less  disposed  to  put  a  check  on 
his  inexorable  good  sense  and  strong,  vigorous  feeling, 
because  by  this  violent  outbreak  of  passion  on  Edward's 
part  he  saw  himself  driven  far  from  the  purpose  of  his 
coming,  showed  sufficiently  decided  marks  of  his  dis- 
approbation. Edward  should  act  as  a  man,  he  said : 
he  should  remember  what  he  owed  to  himself  as  a 
man.  He  should  not  forget  that  the  highest  honour 
was  to  command  ourselves  in  misfortune ;  to  bear  pain, 
if  it  must  be  so,  with  equanimity  and  self-coUectedness. 
That  was  what  we  should  do,  if  we  wished  to  be 
valued  and  looked  up  to  as  examples  of  what  was 
light. 

Stirred  and  penetrated  as  Edward  was  with  the 
bitterest  feelings,  words  like  these  could  but  have  a 
hollow,  worthless  sound. 

*•  It  is  well,"  he  cried, "  for  the  man  who  is  happy, 
who  has  all  that  he  desires,  to  talk ;  but  he  would  be 
ashamed  of  it  if  he  could  see  how  intolerable  it  was  to 
the  sufferer.  Nothing  short  of  an  infinite  endurance 
would  be  enough ;  and,  easy  and  contented  as  he  was, 
what  could  he  know  of  an  infinite  agony  ?  There  are 
cases,"  he  continued,  "  yes,  there  are,  where  comfort  is 
a  lie,  and  despair  is  a  duty.  Go,  heap  your  scorn  upon 
the  noble  Greek,  who  well  knows  how  to  delineate 
heroes,  when  in  their  anguish  he  lets  those  heroes 
weep.  He  has  even  a  proverb,  *  Men  who  can  weep 
are  good.'  Leave  me,  all  you  with  dry  heart  and  dry 
eya  Curses  on  the  happy,  to  whom  the  wretched 
serve  but  for  a  spectacle !  When  body  and  soul  are 
torn  in  pieces  with  agony,  they  are  to  bear  it,  —  yes, 
to  be  noble  and  bear  it,  if  they  are  to  be  allowed  to  go  off 
the  scene  with  applause.     like  the  gladiators,  they 
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must  die  graoefully  before  the  eyes  of  the  mnltitada 
My  dear  Mittler,  I  thank  yoa  for  your  viait;  bat  really 
you  would  oblige  me  much,  if  you  would  go  out,  and 
look  about  you  in  the  garden.  We  will  meet  again. 
I  will  try  to  compose  myself,  and  become  more  like 
you." 

Mittler  was  unwilling  to  let  a  conversation  drop, 
which  it  mi^t  be  difficult  to  b^gin  again,  and  stUl 
persevered.  Edward,  too,  was  quite  ready  to  go  on  with 
it;  besides  that  of  itself,  it  was  tending  toward  the 
issue  which  he  desired. 

^  Indeed,''  said  the  latter, ''  this  thinking  and  argu- 
ing backwards  and  forwards  leads  to  nothing.  In  tUs 
very  conversation  I  myself  have  first  come  to  under- 
stand myself :  I  have  first  felt  decided  as  to  what  I 
must  make  up  my  mind  to  do.  My  present  and  my 
future  life  I  see  before  me:  I  have  to  choose  only 
between  misery  and  happiness.  Do  you,  my  best 
friend,  bring  about  the  separation  which  must  take 
place,  which,  in  fact,  is  already  made ;  gain  Charlotte's 
consent  for  me.  I  will  not  enter  into  the  reasons  why 
I  believe  there  will  be  the  less  difficulty  in  prevailing 
upon  her.  Tou,  my  dear  friend,  must  go.  Go,  and 
give  us  all  peace ;  make  us  all  happy." 

Mittler  hesitated.     Edward  continued : 

''  My  fate  and  Ottilie's  cannot  be  divided,  and  shall 
not  be  shipwrecked.  Look  at  this  glass:  our  initials 
are  engraved  upon  it.  A  gay  reveller  flung  it  into 
the  air,  that  no  one  should  drink  of  it  more.  It  was 
to  fall  on  the  rock  and  be  dtished  to  pieces ;  but  it  did 
not  fall,  it  was  caught.  At  a  high  price  I  bought  it 
back :  and  now  I  drink  out  of  it  daily  to  convince  my- 
self that  the  connection  between  us  cannot  be  broken ; 
that  destiny  has  decided." 

''  Alas,  alas ! "  cried  Mittler,  "  what  must  I  not  endure 
with  my  friends  ?  Here  comes  superstition,  which  of 
all  things  I  hate  the  worst,  —  the  most  mischievous 
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and  aocuned  of  all  the  plagues  of  manlrind  We  trifle 
with  prophecies,  -with  forebodings,  and  dreams,  and 
give  a  seriousness  to  our  every-day  life  with  them; 
but  when  the  seriousness  of  life  itself  begins  to  show, 
when  everything  around  oa  is  heaving  and  rolling, 
then  come  in  these  spectres  to  make  the  storm  more 
terribla" 

"  In  this  imcertainty  of  life,"  cried  Edward,  "  poised 
as  it  is  between  hope  and  fear,  leave  the  poor  heart  its 
guiding-star.  It  may  gaze  toward  it,  if  it  cannot  steer 
toward  it" 

"  Tes,  I  might  leave  it ;  and  it  would  be  very  well," 
replied  Mittler,  **  if  there  were  but  one  consequence  to 
expect:  but  I  have  always  found  that  nobody  will 
attend  to  symptoms  of  warning.  Man  cares  for  noth- 
ing except  what  flatters  him,  and  promises  him  fair; 
and  his  faith  is  ahve  exclusively  for  the  sunny  side." 

Mittler,  finding  himself  carried  off  into  the  shadowy 
regions,  in  which  the  longer  he  remained  in  them  the 
more  uncomfortable  he  always  felt,  was  the  more  ready 
to  assent  to  Edward's  eager  wish  that  he  should  go  to 
Charlotte.  Indeed,  if  he  stayed,  what  was  there  further 
which  at  that  moment  he  could  urge  on  Edward  ?  To 
gain  time,  to  inquire  in  what  state  things  were  with 
the  ladies,  was  the  best  thing  which  even  he  himself 
could  suggest  as  at  present  possible. 

He  hastened  to  Charlotte,  whom  he  found  as  usual, 
calm  and  in  good  spirits.  She  told  him  readily  of 
everything  which  had  occurred ;  for,  from  what  Edward 
had  said,  he  had  only  been  able  to  gather  the  effecta 
On  his  own  side,  he  felt  his  way  with  the  utmost  cau- 
tion. He  could  not  prevail  upon  himself  even  cursorily 
to  mention  the  word  separation.  It  was  indeed  a  sur- 
prise to  him,  but,  from  his  point  of  view,  an  unspeak- 
ably delightful  one,  when  Charlotte,  at  the  end  of  a 
number  of  impleasant  things,  finish^  with  saying : 

« I  must  believe,  I  must  hope,  that  things  will  all 
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wotk  round  again,  and  that  Edward  will  return  to  ma 
How  can  it  be  otherwise,  as  soon  as  I  become  a 
mother  ? " 

*  Do  I  understand  jou  right  ?  *  returned  Mittler. 

*•  Perfectly,"  Charlotte  answered. 

"  A  thousand  times  blessed  be  this  news ! "  he  cried, 
clasping  his  hands  together.  "I  know  the  strength 
of  this  argument  on  the  mind  of  a  man.  Many  a 
marriage  have  I  seen  first  cemented  by  it,  and  restored 
again  when  broken.  Such  a  good  hope  as  this  is  worth 
more  than  a  thousand  words.  Now,  indeed,  it  is  the 
best  hope  which  we  can  have.  For  myself,  though," 
he  continued,  **  I  have  aU  reason  to  be  vexed  about  it 
In  this  case  I  can  see  clearly  no  self-love  of  mine  will 
be  flattered.  I  shall  earn  no  thanks  from  you  by  my 
services :  my  case  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  certain  medi- 
cal friend  of  mine,  who  succeeds  in  all  cures  which  he 
undertakes  with  the  poor  for  the  love  of  God,  but  can 
seldom  do  anything  for  the  rich  who  will  pay  him. 
Here,  thank  God,  the  thing  cures  itself,  after  all  my 
talking  and  trying  had  proved  fruitless  ! " 

Charlotte  now  asked  him  if  he  would  carry  the  news 
to  Edward ;  if  he  would  take  a  letter  to  him  from  her, 
and  then  see  what  should  be  done.  But  he  declined 
undertaking  this.  "  All  is  done,"  he  cried  :  "  do  you 
write  your  letter  —  any  messenger  will  do  as  well  as 
I  —  I  will  come  back  to  wish  you  joy.  I  will  come  to 
the  christening ! " 

For  this  refusal  she  was  vexed  with  him,  as  she  fre- 
quently was.  His  eager,  impetuous  character  brought 
about  much  good ;  but  his  over-haste  was  the  occasion 
of  many  a  failure.  No  one  was  more  dependent  than 
he  on  the  impressions  which  he  formed  on  the  moment 

Charlotte's  messenger  came  to  Edward,  who  received 
him  half  in  terror.  The  letter  was  to  decide  his  fate, 
and  it  might  as  well  contain  No  as  Yes.  He  did  not 
venture,  for  a  long  time,  to  open  it.     At  last  he  tore 
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oS  the  cover,  and   stood   petrified   at  the  following 
passage,  with  which  it  concluded : 

"Bemember  the  night-adventure  when  you  visited 
your  wife  as  a  lover,  —  how  you  drew  her  to  you,  and 
clasped  her  as  a  well-beloved  bride  in  your  arma  In 
this  strange  accident  let  us  revere  the  providence  of 
Heaven,  which  has  woven  a  new  hnk  to  bind  us,  at  the 
moment  when  the  happiness  of  our  Uves  was  threaten- 
ing to  fall  asunder,  and  to  vanish." 

What  passed  from  that  moment  in  Edward's  soul  it 
would  be  difficult  to  describe.  Under  the  weight  of 
such  a  stroke,  old  habits  and  fancies  come  out  again  to 
assist  to  kill  the  time  and  fill  up  the  chasms  of  life. 
Himting  and  fighting  are  an  ever-ready  resource  of  this 
kind  for  a  nobleman :  Edward  longed  for  some  out- 
ward peril,  as  a  counterbalance  to  the  storm  within 
him.  He  craved  for  death,  because  the  burden  of  life 
threatened  to  become  too  heavy  for  him  to  bear.  It 
comforted  him  to  think  that  he  would  soon  cease  to 
be,  and  so  would  make  those  whom  he  loved  happy  by 
his  departure. 

No  one  made  any  difficulty  in  his  doing  what  he 
purposed,  because  he  kept  his  intention  a  secret.  He 
made  his  will  with  all  due  formalities.  It  gave  him 
a  very  sweet  feeling  to  secure  Ottilie's  fortune ;  provi- 
sion was  made  for  Charlotte,  for  the  unborn  child,  for 
the  captain,  and  for  the  servanta  The  war,  which  had 
again  broken  out,  favoured  his  wishes :  he  had  disliked 
exceedingly  the  half-soldiering  which  had  fallen  to  him 
in  his  youth,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  he  had  left 
the  service.  Now  it  gave  him  a  fine  exhilarating  feel- 
ing to  be  able  to  rejoin  it,  under  a  commander  of 
whom  it  could  be  said,  that  under  his  conduct  death 
was  hkely  and  victory  was  sure. 

Ottihe,  when  Charlotte's  secret  was  made  known  to 
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her,  bewildered  by  it,  like  Edward,  and  more  than  he, 
retired  into  herself,  —  she  had  nothing  further  to  say : 
hope  she  could  not,  and  wish  she  dared  not.  A 
glimpse  into  what  was  passing  in  her  we  can  gather 
from  her  diary,  some  passages  of  which  we  thMk  tc 
communicate. 


Elecrive   Affinities 
Part  II. 
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CHAPTEE  L 

There  often  happens  to  us  in  common  life  what,  in 
an  epic  poem,  we  are  accustomed  to  praise  as  a  stroke 
of  art  in  the  poet ;  namely,  that  when  the  chief  figures 
go  off  the  scene,  withdraw  into  inactivity,  some  other  or 
others,  whom  hitherto  we  have  scarcely  observed,  come 
forward  and  fill  their  places.  And  these,  putting  out  all 
their  force,  at  once  fix  our  attention  and  sympathy  on 
themselves,  and  earn  our  praise  and  admiration. 

Thus,  after  the  captain  and  Edward  were  gone,  the 
architect,  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  appeared  every  day 
a  more  important  person.  The  ordering  and  executing 
of  a  number  of  undertakings  depended  entirely  upon 
him,  and  he  proved  himself  thoroughly  understanding 
and  businesslike  in  the  style  in  which  he  went  to 
work ;  while  in  a  number  of  other  ways  he  was  able 
also  to  make  himself  of  assistance  to  the  ladies,  and 
find  amusement  for  their  weary  hours.  His  outward 
air  and  appearance  were  of  the  kind  which  win  confi- 
dence and  awake  affection.  A  youth  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word,  well-formed,  tall,  perhaps  a  little  too  stout ; 
modest  without  being  timid,  and  easy  without  being  ob- 
trusive, —  there  was  no  work  and  no  trouble  which  he 
was  not  deUghted  to  take  upon  himself ;  and  as  he  could 
keep  accounts  with  great  facility,  the  whole  economy  of 
the  household  soon  was  no  secret  to  him :  and  every- 
where his  salutary  influence  made  itself  felt  Any 
stranger  who  came  he  was  commonly  set  to  entertain ; 
and  he  was  skilful,  either  at  declining  unexpected 
visits,  or  at  least  so  far  preparing  the  ladies  for  them  as 
to  spare  them  any  disagreeableness. 
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One  day  he  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  a  young 
lawyer,  who  had  been  sent  by  a  neighbouring  nobleman 
to  speak  about  a  matter  which,  although  of  no  particu- 
lar moment,  yet  touched  Charlotte  to  the  quick.  We 
have  to  mention  this  incident  because  it  gave  occasion 
for  a  number  of  thmgs  which  otherwise  might  perhaps 
have  remained  long  untouched. 

We  remember  certain  alterations  which  Charlotte 
had  made  in  the  churchyard.  The  entire  body  of  the 
monuments  had  been  removed  from  their  places,  and 
had  been  ranged  along  the  walls  of  the  church,  leaning 
against  the  string-course.  The  remaining  space  had 
been  levelled,  except  a  broad  walk  which  led  up  to  the 
churchy  and  past  it  to  the  opposite  gate ;  and  it  had 
been  all  sown  with  various  kinds  of  trefoil,  which  had 
shot  up  and  flowered  most  beautifully. 

The  new  graves  were  to  follow  one  after  another  in 
a  regular  order  from  the  end,  but  the  spot  on  each 
occasion  was  to  be  carefully  smoothed  over  and  again 
sown.  No  one  could  deny,  that  on  Sundays  and  holidays, 
when  the  people  went  to  church,  the  change  had  given 
it  a  most  cheerful  and  pleasant  appearance.  At  the 
same  time,  the  clergyman,  an  old  man  chnging  to  old 
customs,  who  at  first  had  not  been  especially  pleased 
with  the  alteration,  had  become  thoroughly  delighted 
with  it,  all  the  more  because  when,  like  Philemon  with 
his  Baucis,  resting  under  the  old  linden-trees  at  his 
back  door,  instead  of  the  humps  and  mounds,  he  had 
a  beautiful,  clean  lawn  to  look  out  upon ;  which,  more- 
over, Charlotte  having  secured  the  use  of  the  spot  to 
the  parsonage,  was  no  little  convenience  to  his  house- 
hold. 

Notwithstanding  this,  however,  many  members  of 
the  congregation  had  been  displeased  that  the  means 
of  marking  the  spots  where  their  forefathers  rested  had 
been  removed,  and  all  memorials  of  them  thereby 
obliterated.     However  well  preserved  the  monuments 
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might  be,  they  could  only  show  who  had  been  buried, 
but  not  where  he  had  been  buried ;  and  the  where,  as 
many  maintained,  was  everything. 

Of  this  opinion  was  a  family  in  the  nei^bourhood, 
who  for  many  years  had  been  in  possessicm  of  a  con- 
siderable vault  for  a  general  resting-place  of  themselves 
and  their  relations,  and  in  consequence  had  settled  a 
small  annual  sum  for  the  use  of  the  church.  And  now 
this  young  lawyer  had  been  sent  to  cancel  this  settle- 
ment, and  to  show  that  his  chent  did  not  intend  to  pay 
it  any  more,  because  the  condition  under  which  it  had 
been  hitherto  made  had  not  been  observed  by  the  other 
party,  and  no  regard  had  been  paid  to  objection  and 
remonstranca  Charlotte,  who  was  the  originator  of 
the  alteration  herself,  chose  to  speak  to  the  young  man, 
who,  in  a  decided  though  not  a  violent  manner,  laid 
down  the  grounds  on  which  his  client  proceeded,  and 
gave  occasion  in  what  he  said  for  much  serious  reflec- 
tion. 

"You  see,"  he  said,  after  a  slight  introduction,  in 
which  he  sought  to  justify  his  peremptoriness,  "you 
see,  it  is  right  for  the  lowest  as  well  as  for  the  highest 
to  mark  the  spot  which  holds  those  who  are  dearest  to 
him.  The  poorest  peasant,  who  buries  a  child,  finds  it 
some  consolation  to  plant  a  light  wooden  cross  upon 
the  grave,  and  hang  a  garland  upon  it,  to  keep  alive 
the  memorial,  at  least  as  long  as  the  sorrow  remains ; 
although  such  a  mark,  like  the  mourning,  will  pass 
away  with  tima  Those  better  off  exchange  these 
wooden  crosses  for  others  made  of  iron,  and  fix  and 
protect  them  in  various  ways;  and  here  we  have 
endurance  for  many  years.  But  because  this  too  will 
sink  at  last,  and  become  invisible,  those  who  are  able 
to  bear  the  expense  see  nothing  fitter  than  to  raise 
a* stone  which  shall  promise  to  endui-e  for  generations, 
and  which  can  be  restored  and  made  fresh  again  by 
posterity.     Yet  it  is  not  this  stone  which  attracts  us : 
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it  is  that  which  is  contained  beneath  it,  which  is  en- 
trusted, where  it  stands,  to  the  earth.  It  is  not  the 
memorial  so  much,  of  which  we  speak,  as  the  person 
himself ;  not  of  what  once  was,  but  of  what  i&  Far 
better,  for  more  closely,  can  I  embrace  some  dear  de- 
parted one  in  the  mound  which  rises  over  his  bed, 
than  in  a  monumental  writing  which  only  tells  us  that 
once  he  was.  In  itself,  indeed,  it  is  but  Uttle;  but 
aroimd  it,  as  around  a  central  mark,  the  wife,  the  hus- 
band, the  kinsman,  the  friend,  after  their  departure, 
shall  gather  again :  and  the  living  shall  have  the  right 
to  keep  far  off  all  strangers  and  evil  wishers  from  the 
side  of  the  dear  one  who  is  sleeping  there. 

"  And,  therefore,  I  hold  it  quite  fair  and  fitting  that 
my  principal  shall  withdraw  his  grant  to  you.  It  is, 
indeed,  but  too  reasonable  that  he  should  do  it;  for 
the  members  of  his  family  are  injured  in  a  way  for 
which  no  compensation  could  be  even  proposed.  They 
are  deprived  of  the  sad,  sweet  feelings  of  laying  offer- 
ings on  the  remains  of  their  dead,  and  of  the  one  com- 
fort in  their  sorrow  of  one  day  lying  down  at  their 
side." 

"The  matter  is  not  of  that  importance,"  Charlotte 
answered,  "  that  we  should  disquiet  ourselves  about  it 
with  the  vexation  of  a  lawsuit.  I  regi*et  so  little  what 
I  have  done,  that  I  will  gladly  myself  indemnify  the 
church  for  what  it  loses  through  you.  Only  I  must 
confess  candidly  to  you,  your  arguments  have  not  con- 
vinced me :  the  pure  feeUng  of  a  universal  equahty  at 
last  after  death  seems  to  me  more  composing  than  this 
hard,  determined  persistence  in  our  personalities,  and 
in  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  our  lives.  What 
do  you  say  to  it  ? "  she  added,  turning  to  the  architect 

"  It  is  not  for  me,"  replied  he,  "  either  to  argue  or  to 
attempt  to  judge  in  such  a  case.  Let  me  venture,  how- 
ever, to  say  what  my  own  art  and  my  own  habits  of 
thinking  suggest  to  me.    Since  we  are  no  longer  so  happy 
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as  to  be  able  to  press  to  our  breasts  the  inunied  remains 
of  those  we  have  loved ;  since  we  are  neither  wealthy 
enough  nor  of  cheerful  heart  enough  to  preserve  them 
undecayed  in  laif;e  elaborate  sarcophagi ;  since,  indeed, 
we  cannot  even  find  place  any  more  for  ourselves  and 
ours  in  the  churches,  and  are  banished  out  into  the 
open  air, — we  all,  I  think,  ought  to  approve  the  m^hod 
which  you,  my  gracious  lady,  have  introduced.  If  the 
members  of  a  congregation  are  laid  out  side  by  side, 
they  are  resting  by  the  side  of  and  among  their  kin- 
dred :  and,  since  the  earth  has  to  receive  us  all,  I  can 
find  nothing  more  natural  or  more  desirable  than  that 
the  mounds,  which,  if  they  are  thrown  up,  are  sure  to 
sink  slowly  in  again  together,  should  be  smoothed  off 
at  once ;  and  the  covering,  which  all  bear  alike,  will 
press  lighter  upon  each." 

"  And  is  it  all,  is  it  all  to  pass  away,"  said  Ottilie, 
''  without  one  token  of  remembrance,  without  anything 
to  call  back  the  past  ? " 

"  By  no  means,"  continued  the  architect :  « it  is  not 
from  remembrance,  it  is  from  place,  that  men  should 
be  set  frea  The  architect,  the  sculptor,  are  highly  in- 
terested that  men  should  look  to  their  art,  to  their 
hand,  for  a  continuance  of  their  being ;  and,  therefore, 
I  should  wish  to  see  well  designed,  well  executed 
monuments,  not  sown  up  and  down  by  themselves  at 
random,  but  erected  all  in  a  single  spot,  where  they 
can  promise  themselves  endurance.  Inasmuch  as  even 
the  good  and  the  great  are  contented  to  surrender  the 
privilege  of  resting  in  person  in  the  churches,  we  may, 
at  least,  erect  there,  or  in  some  fair  hall  near  the  bury- 
ing-place,  either  monuments  or  monumental  writings 
A  thousand  forms  might  be  suggested  for  them,  and  a 
thousand  ornaments  with  which  they  might  be  deco- 
rated." 

**  If  the  artists  are  so  rich,"  repUed  Charlotte,  "  then, 
tell  me  how  it  is  that  they  are  never  able  to  escape 
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from  little  obelisks^  dwarf  pillars,  and  urns  for  ashea 
Instead  of  your  thousand  forms  of  which  you  boast,  I 
have  never  seen  anything  but  a  thousand  repetition&'' 

^  It  is  very  generally  so  with  us,"  returned  the  archi- 
tecty  '^  but  it  is  not  universal ;  and  very  likely  the  right 
taste  and  the  proper  application  of  it  may  be  a  pecuUar 
art  In  this  case  especially  we  have  this  great  difB- 
culty,  that  the  monument  must  be  something  cheerful, 
and  yet  commemorate  a  solemn  subject ;  while  its  mat- 
ter is  melancholy,  it  must  not  itself  be  melancholy.  As 
regards  designs  for  monuments  of  all  kinds,  I  have  col- 
led^ed  numbera  of  them ;  and  I  will  take  some  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  them  to  you :  but  at  all  times  the 
fairest  memorial  of  a  man  remains  some  likeness  of 
himseU.  This,  bett^  than  anything  else,  will  give  a 
notion  of  what  he  was :  it  is  the  best  text  for  many  or 
for  few  notes,  —  only  it  ought  to  be  made  when  he  is 
at  his  best  age,  and  that  is  generally  neglected.  No 
one  thinks  of  preserving  forms  while  they  are  alive ; 
and,  if  it  is  done  at  all,  it  is  done  carelessly  and  incom- 
pletely :  and  then  comes  death ;  a  cast  is  swiftly  taken, 
this  mask  is  set  upon  a  block  of  stone,  —  and  that  is 
what  is  called  a  bust.  How  seldom  is  the  artist  in  a 
position  to  put  any  real  life  into  such  things  as  these ! " 

"  You  have  contrived,"  said  Charlotte,  "  without  per- 
haps knowing  it  or  wishing  it,  to  lead  the  conversation 
altogether  in  my  favour.  The  likeness  of  a  man  is  quite 
independent :  everywhere  that  it  stands,  it  stands  for  it- 
self ;  and  we  do  not  require  it  to  mark  the  site  of  a  jmr- 
ticular  grave.  But  I  must  acknowledge  to  you  to 
having  a  strange  feeling:  even  to  portraits  I  have  a 
kind  of  dislike.  Whenever  I  see  them,  they  seem  to 
be  silently  reproaching  me.  They  point  to  something 
far  away  from  us,  gone  from  us ;  and  they  remind  me 
how  difl&cult  it  is  to  pay  right  honour  to  the  present. 
If  we  think  how  many  people  we  have  seen  and  known, 
and  consider  how  httle  we  have  been  to  them,  and  how 
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little  they  have  been  to  us,  it  is  no  very  pleasant  re- 
flection. We  have  met  a  man  of  genius  without  having 
enjoyed  much  with  him,  a  learned  man  without  having 
learned  from  him,  a  traveller  without  having  been  in- 
structed, a  man  to  love  without  having  shown  him  any 
kindnes& 

**  And  unhappily  this  is  not  the  case  only  with  acci- 
dental meetings.  Societies  and  families  behave  in  the 
same  way  toward  their  dearest  members,  towns  toward 
their  worthiest  citizens,  people  toward  their  most  ad- 
mirable princes,  nations  toward  their  most  distinguished 
mea 

"  I  have  heard  people  asked  why  we  heard  nothing 
but  good  spoken  of  the  dead,  while  of  the  living  dt  is 
never  vdthout  some  exception.  The  reply  was,  because 
from  the  former  we  have  nothing  any  more  to  fear ;  while 
the  latter  may  still,  here  or  there,  fall  in  our  way.  So 
unreal  is  our  anxiety  to  preserve  the  memory  of  others, 
generally  no  more  than  a  mere  selfish  amusement ;  and 
the  real,  holy,  earnest,  feeling  would  be  what  should 
prompt  us  to  be  more  diligent  and  assiduous  in  our 
attentions  toward  those  who  still  are  left  to  us.** 


CHAPTER  n 

Under  the  stimalus  of  this  accident,  and  of  the 
conversations  which  arose  out  of  it,  they  went  the 
following  day  to  look  over  the  burying -place,  for 
l^he  ornamenting  of  which,  and  relieviug  it  in  some 
degree  of  its  sombre  look,  the  architect  made  many  a 
happy  proposal.  His  interest,  too,  had  to  extend  itself  to 
the  church  as  well,  a  building  which  had  attracted  his 
attention  from  the  moment  of  his  arrival 

It  had  been  standing  for  many  centuries,  built  in  old 
Grerman  style,  the  proportions  good,  the  decorating 
elaborate  and  excellent ;  and  one  might  easily  gather 
that  the  architect  of  the  neighbouring  monastery  had 
left  the  stamp  of  his  art  and  of  his  love  on  this  smaller 
building  also :  on  the  spectator  it  still  made  a  solemn 
and  agreeable  impression,  although  the  change  in  its 
internal  arrangements  for  the  Protestant  service  had 
taken  from  it  something  of  its  repose  and  majesty. 

The  architect  found  no  great  difficulty  in  prerailing 
on  Charlotte  to  give  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
to  restore  it  externally  and  internally,  in  the  original 
spirit ;  and  thus,  as  he  thought,  to  bring  it  into  har- 
mony with  the  resurrection-field  which  lay  in  front  of 
it.  He  had  himself  much  practical  skill ;  and  a  few 
labourers,  who  were  still  busy  at  the  lodge,  might  easily 
be  kept  together  until  this  pious  work,  too,  should  be 
completed. 

The  building  itself,  therefore,  with  all  its  environs, 
and  whatever  was  attached  to  it,  was  now  carefully 
and  thoroughly  examined ;  and  then  showed  itself,  to 
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the  greatest  surprise  and  delight  of  the  architect,  a 
little  side  chapel,  which  nobody  had  thought  of,  beau- 
tifully and  delicately  proportioned,  and  di^lajring  still 
greater  care  and  pains  in  its  decoration.  It  contained, 
at  the  same  time,  many  remnants,  carved  and  painted, 
of  the  implements  used  in  the  old  services,  when  the 
different  festivals  were  distinguished  by  a  variety  of 
pictures  and  ceremonies,  and  each  was  celebrated  in  its 
own  peculiar  style. 

It  was  impossible  for  him  not  at  once  to  take  this 
chapel  into  his  plan;  and  he  determined  to  bestow 
especial  pains  on  the  restoring  of  this  little  spot  as  a 
memorial  of  old  times,  and  of  their  tasta  He  saw 
exactly  how  he  would  like  to  have  the  vacant  surfaces 
of  the  walls  ornamented,  and  delighted  himself  with 
the  prospect  of  exercising  his  talent  for  painting  upon 
them ;  but  of  this,  at  first,  he  made  a  secret  to  the  rest 
of  the  party. 

Before  doing  anything  else,  he  fulfilled  his  promise 
of  showing  the  ladies  the  various  imitations  of,  and 
designs  from,  old  monuments,  vases,  and  other  such 
things  which  he  had  made;  and,  when  they  came  to 
speak  of  the  simple  barrow-sepulchres  of  the  northern 
nations,  he  brought  a  collection  of  weapons  and  imple- 
ments which  had  been  found  in  theuL  He  had  got 
them  exceedingly  nicely  and  conveniently  arranged  in 
drawers  and  compartments,  laid  on  boards  cut  to  fit 
them,  and  covered  over  with  cloth;  so  that  these 
solemn  old  things,  in  the  way  he  treated  them,  had 
a  smart,  dressy  appearance;  and  it  was  like  looking 
into  the  box  of  a  trinket  merchant 

Having  once  b^un  to  show  his  curiosities,  and  find- 
ing them  prove  serviceable  to  entertain  our  friends  in 
their  loneliness,  every  evening  he  would  produce  one 
or  other  of  his  treasures.  They  were  most  of  them  of 
German  origin,  —  pieces  of  metal,  old  coins,  seals,  and 
such  like.     AH  tb^se  things  directed  the  imagination 
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back  upon  old  times ;  and  when  at  last  they  came  tc 
amuse  themselves  with  the  first  spedmens  of  printing, 
woodcuts,  and  the  earliest  copperplate  engraving ;  and 
when  the  church,  in  the  same  spirit,  was  growing  oat, 
every  day,  more  and  more  in  form  and  colour  like  the 
past^ — they  had  almost  to  ask  themselves  whether 
they  really  were  living  in  a  modem  time,  whether  it 
were  not  a  dream  that  manners,  customs,  modes  of 
life,  and  convictions  were  all  really  so  changed. 

After  such  preparation,  a  great  portfoHo,  which  at 
last  he  produced,  had  the  best  possible  efifec^  It  con- 
tained, indeed,  prindpaUy  only  outlines  and  figures; 
but,  as  these  had  been  traced  upon  original  pictures, 
they  retained  perfectly  their  ancient  character;  and 
most  captivating  indeed  this  character  was  to  the 
spectators.  All  the  figures  breathed  only  the  purest 
feeling ;  every  one,  if  not  noble,  at  any  rate  was  good ; 
cheerful  composure,  ready  recognition  of  One  above  us, 
to  whom  all  reverence  is  due ;  silent  devotion,  in  love 
and  tranquil  expectation,  was  expressed  on  every  face, 
on  every  gesture.  The  old  bald-headed  man,  the  curly- 
pated  boy,  the  light-hearted  youth,  the  earnest  man, 
the  glorified  saint,  the  angel  hovering  in  the  air,  —  all 
seemed  happy  in  an  innocent,  satisfied,  pious  expecta- 
tion. The  commonest  object  had  a  trait  of  celestial 
life;  and  every  nature  seemed  adapted  to  the  service 
of  God,  and  to  be,  in  some  way  or  other,  employed 
upon  it 

Toward  such  a  region  most  of  them  gazed  as  toward 
a  vanished  golden  age,  or  on  some  lost  paradise ;  only, 
perhaps,  Ottilie  had  a  chance  of  finding  herself  among 
beings  of  her  own  nature.  Who  could  ofier  any  oppo- 
sition when  the  architect  asked  to  be  allowed  to  paint 
the  spaces  between  the  arches  and  the  walls  of  the 
chapel  in  the  style  of  these  old  pictures,  and  thereby 
leave  his  own  distinct  memorial  at  a  place  whore  life 
bad  gone  so  pleasantly  with  him  ? 
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He  spoke  of  it  with  some  sadness ;  for  be  could  see, 
in  the  state  in  which  things  were,  that  his  sojourn  in 
such  delightful  society  could  not  last  for  ever,  —  in- 
deed, that  perhaps  it  would  now  soon  be  ended. 

For  the  rest,  these  days  were  not  rich  in  incidents, 
yet  full  of  occasions  for  serious  entertainment.  We 
therefore  take  the  opportunity  of  communicating  some- 
thing of  the  remarks  Ottilie  noted  down  among  her 
manuscripts,  to  which  we  cannot  find  a  fitter  transition 
than  through  a  simile  that  suggested  itself  to  us  on 
contemplating  her  exquisite  pagea 

There  is,  we  are  told,  a  curious  contrivance  in  the 
service  of  the  English  marine.  The  ropes  in  use  in 
the  royal  navy,  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest,  are  so 
twisted  that  a  red  thread  runs  through  them  from  end 
to  end,  which  cannot  be  extracted  without  undoing  the 
whole,  and  by  which  the  smallest  pieces  may  be  reco^ 
nised  as  belonging  to  the  Crown. 

Just  so  is  there  drawn  through  OttiUe's  diary  a 
thread  of  attachment  and  affection  which  connects  it 
all  together  and  characterises  the  whole.  And  thus 
these  remarks,  these  observations,  these  extracted  sen- 
tences, and  whatever  else  it  may  contain,  were,  to  the 
writer,  of  peculiar  meaning.  Even  the  few  separate 
pieces  which  we  select  and  transcribe  will  sufficiently 
explain  our  meaning. 

FROM   OTTILIE'S   DIARY. 

"To  rest  hereafter  at  the  side  of  those  whom  we 
love  is  the  most  delightful  thought  which  man  can 
have  when  once  he  looks  out  beyond  the  boundary  of 
life.  What  a  sweet  expression  is  that, '  He  was  gath- 
ered to  his  fathers ! ' " 

"  Of  the  various  memorials  and  tokens  which  bring 
nearer  to  us  the  distant  and  the  separated,  none  is  so 
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as  a  picture.  To  sit  and  talk  to  a  beloved 
picture,  even  though  it  be  unlike,  has  a  charm  in  it, 
like  the  charm  which  there  sometimes  is  in  quarrelling 
with  a  friend.  We  feel,  in  a  strange,  sweet  way,  that 
we  are  divided  and  yet  cannot  separate." 

**  A  person,  in  whose  company  we  happen  to  be, 
affords  us,  sometimes,  entertainment  similar  to  that  of 
a  picture.  He  need  not;  speak  to  us,  he  need  not  look 
at  us,  or  take  any  notice  of  us ;  we  look  at  him,  we 
feel  the  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  him ;  such  rela- 
tion can  even  grow  without  his  doing  anything  toward 
it,  without  his  having  any  feeling  of  it :  he  is  to  us 
exactly  as  a  picture." 

"  One  is  never  satisfied  with  a  portrait  of  a  person 
that  one  knows.  I  have  always  felt  for  the  portrait- 
painter  on  this  account.  One  so  seldom  requires  of 
people  what  is  impossible,  and  of  them  we  do  really 
require  what  is  impossible :  they  must  gather  up  into 
their  picture  the  relation  of  everybody  to  its  subject, 
all  their  likings  and  all  dislikings;  they  must  not 
only  paint  a  man  as  they  see  him,  but  as  every  one 
else  sees  him.  It  does  not  surprise  me  if  such  artists 
become  by  degree  stunted,  indifferent,  and  of  but  one 
idea ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  not  matter  what  came  of 
it,  if  it  were  not  that  in  consequence  we  have  to  go 
without  the  pictures  of  so  many  persons  near  and  dear 
to  us." 

"  It  is  too  true,  the  architect's  collection  of  weapons 
and  old  implements,  which  were  found  with  the  bodies 
of  their  owners,  covered  in  with  great  hills  of  earth 
and  rock,  proves  to  us  how  useless  is  man's  so  great 
anxiety  to  preserve  his  personality  after  he  is  dead; 
and  so  inconsistent  people  are!  The  architect  con- 
fesses to  have  himself  opened  these  barrows  of  his 
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forefathers,  and  yet  goes  on  occupying  himself  with 
memorials  for  posterity." 

^But  after  all  why  should  we  take  it  so  much  to 
heart  ?  Is  all  that  we  do,  done  for  eternity  ?  Do  we 
not  put  on  our  dress  in  the  morning,  to  throw  it  off 
again  at  night  ?  Do  we  not  go  abroad  to  return  home 
again  ?  And  why  should  we  not  wish  to  rest  by  the 
side  of  our  friends,  though  it  were  but  for  a  century  ? " 

"When  we  see  the  many  gravestones  which  have 
fallen  in,  which  have  been  defaced  by  the  footsteps  of 
the  congregation,  which  lie  buried  under  the  ruins  of 
the  churches,  that  have  themselves  crumbled  together 
over  them,  we  may  fancy  the  life  after  death  to  be  as 
a  second  life,  into  which  a  man  enters  in  the  figure,  or 
the  picture,  or  the  inscription,  and  Uves  longer  there 
than  when  he  was  really  alive.  But  this  figure  also, 
this  second  existence,  dies  out  too,  sooner  or  later. 
Time  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  cheated  of  his  rights 
with  the  monuments  of  men  or  with  themselves." 


CHAPTER  in. 

It  causes  us  so  agreeable  a  sensation  to  occupy  oar- 
selves  with  what  we  can  only  half  do,  that  no  person 
ought  to  find  fault  with  the  amateur  applying  himself 
to  an  art  he  can  never  learn,  nor  blame  an  artist  dis- 
posed to  pass  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  art,  and 
amuse  himself  in  some  other  branch  of  art  akin  to  his 
own.  With  such  complacency  of  feeling  we  regard 
the  preparation  of  the  architect  for  the  painting  the 
chapeL  The  colours  were  got  ready,  the  measurements 
taken,  the  cartoons  designed.  He  had  made  no  at- 
tempt at  originality,  but  kept  close  to  his  outlines: 
his  only  care  was  to  make  a  proper  distribution  of  the 
sitting  and  floating  figures,  so  as  tastefully  to  orna- 
ment his  space  with  them. 

The  scafibldings  were  erected.  The  work  went  for- 
ward; and,  as  soon  as  anything  had  been  done  on 
which  the  eye  could  rest,  he  could  have  no  objection 
to  Charlotte  and  Ottilie  coming  to  see  how  he  was 
getting  on. 

The  lifelike  faces  of  the  angels,  their  robes  waving 
against  the  blue  sky-ground,  delighted  the  eye ;  while 
their  still  and  holy  air  calmed  and  composed  the  spirit, 
and  produced  the  most  delicate  effect. 

The  ladies  had  joined  him  on  the  scaffolding;  and 
Ottilie  had  scarcely  observed  how  easily  and  regularly 
the  work  was  l)eing  done,  than  the  power  which  had 
been  fostered  in  her  by  her  early  education  at  once 
appeared  to  develop.  She  took  a  brush,  and,  with 
a  few  words  of  direction,  painted  a  richly  folding  robe 
with  as  much  delicacy  as  skill. 

302 
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Charlotte,  who  was  always  glad  when  Ottilie  would 
occupy  or  amuse  herself  with  anjrthing,  left  them  both 
in  the  chapel,  and  went  to  follow  the  train  of  her  own 
thoughts,  and  work  her  way  for  herself  through  her 
cares  and  anxieties  which  she  was  unable  to  commu* 
nicate  to  a  creature. 

When  ordinary  men  allow  themselves  to  be  worked 
up  by  common,  every-day  difficulties  into  fever-fits  of 
passion,  we  can  give  them  nothing  but  a  compassion- 
ate smile.  But  we  look  with  a  kind  of  awe  on  a  spirit 
in  which  the  seed  of  a  great  destiny  has  been  sown, 
which  must  abide  the  unfolding  of  the  germ,  and 
neither  dare  nor  can  do  anything  to  precipitate  either 
the  good  or  the  ill,  either  the  happiness  or  the  misery, 
which  is  to  arise  out  of  it. 

Edward  had  sent  an  answer  by  Charlotte's  mes- 
senger, who  had  come  to  him  in  his  solitude.  It  was 
written  with  kindness  and  interest,  but  was  rather 
composed  and  serious  than  warm  and  affectionate. 
He  had  vanished  almost  immediately  after,  and  Charr 
lotte  could  learn  no  news  about  him ;  till,  at  last,  she 
accidentally  found  his  name  in  the  newspaper,  where 
he  was  mentioned  with  honour  among  those  who  had 
most  distinguished  themselves  in  a  late  important 
engagement.  She  now  understood  the  method  which 
he  had  taken;  she  perceived  that  he  had  escaped 
from  great  danger;  only  she  was  convinced  at  the 
same  time  that  he  would  seek  out  greater ;  and  it  was 
all  too  clear  to  her,  that,  in  every  sense,  he  would 
hardly  be  withheld  from  any  extremity. 

She  had  to  bear  about  this  perpetual  anxiety  in  her 
thoughts ;  and,  turn  which  way  she  would,  Jthere  was 
no  light  in  which  she  could  look  at  it  that  would  givQ 
her  comfort. 

Ottilie,  never  dreaming  of  anything  of  this,  had 
taken  to  the  work  in  the  chapel  with  the  greatest 
interest ;  and  she  had  easily  obtained  Charlotte's  per- 
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mission  to  go  on  with  it  regularly.  So  now  all  went 
swiftly  forward,  and  the  azure  heaven  was  soon  peopled 
with  worthy  inhabitants.  By  continual  practice,  both 
Ottilie  and  the  architect  had  gained  more  freedom  with 
the  last  figures :  they  became  perceptibly  better.  The 
faces,  too,  which  had  been  all  left  to  the  architect  to 
paint,  showed  by  degrees  a  very  singular  peculiarity. 
They  began  all  of  them  to  resemble  Ottilie.  The  con- 
tact with  the  beautiful  girl  had  made  so  strong  an 
impression  on  the  soul  of  the  yoimg  man,  who  had 
no  variety  of  &ces  preconceived  in  his  mind,  that  by 
degrees,  on  the  way  from  the  eye  to  the  hand,  nothing 
was  lost,  and  both  worked  in  exact  harmony  together. 
Enough ;  one  of  the  last  faces  succeeded  perfectly,  so 
that  it  seemed  as  if  OttiUe  herself  was  looking  down 
out  of  the  spaces  of  the  sky. 

They  had  finished  the  vault  The  walls  they  pro- 
posed to  leave  plain,  and  only  to  cover  them  over  with 
a  bright  brown  colour.  The  delicate  pillars  and  the 
quaintly  moulded  ornaments  were  to  be  distinguished 
from  them  by  a  dark  shade.  But,  as  in  such  things 
one  thing  always  leads  on  to  another,  they  determined 
at  least  on  having  festoons  of  flowers  and  fruit,  which 
should,  as  it  were,  unite  together  heaven  and  earth. 
Here  Ottilie  was  in  her  element.  The  gardens  pro- 
vided the  most  perfect  patterns;  and,  although  the 
wreaths  were  as  rich  as  they  could  make  them,  it 
was  all  finished  sooner  than  they  had  supposed 
possible. 

It  W8LS  still  looking  rough  and  disorderly.  The 
scaffolding-poles  had  been  run  together,  the  planks 
thrown  one  on  the  top  of  the  other,  the  uneven 
pavement  was  yet  more  disfigured  by  the  party- 
coloured  stains  of  the  paint  which  had  been  spilt  on 
it. 

The  architect  begged  that  the  ladies  would  give  him 
a  week  to  himself,  and  during  that  time  would  not 
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enter  the  chapeL  One  fine  evening  he  came  to  them, 
and  begged  them  both  to  go  and  see  it.  He  did  not 
"wish  to  accompany  them,  he  said,  and  at  once  took 
his  leave. 

"Whatever  surprise  he  may  have  designed  for  us," 
said  Charlotte,  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  "  I  cannot  my- 
self just  now  go  down  there.  You  can  go  by  your- 
self, and  tell  me  all  about  it.  No  doubt  he  has  been 
doing  something  which  we  shall  like.  I  will  enjoy  it 
first  in  your  description,  and  afterward  it  will  be  the 
more  charming  in  the  reality." 

Ottilie,  who  knew  well  that  in  many  cases  Char- 
lotte took  care  to  avoid  everything  which  could  pro- 
duce emotion,  and  particularly  disliked  to  be  surprised, 
set  off  down  the  walk  by  herself,  and  looked  round 
involuntarily  for  the  architect,  who,  however,  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  must  have  concealed  him- 
self somewhere.  She  walked  into  the  church,  which 
she  found  open.  It  had  been  finished  before,  cleaned, 
and  consecrated.  She  went  on  to  the  chapel-door ;  its 
heavy  mass,  all  overlaid  with  iron,  yielded  easily  to 
her  touch ;  and  she  foimd  an  unexpected  sight  in  a 
fetnuliar  spot. 

A  solemn,  beautiful  light  streamed  in  through  the 
one  tall  window.  It  was  filled  with  stained  glass, 
gracefully  put  together.  The  entire  chapel  had  thus 
received  a  strange  tone,  and  called  forth  a  peculiar 
frame  of  mind.  The  beauty  of  the  vaulted  ceiling 
and  the  walls  was  set  off  by  the  elegance  of  the  pave- 
ment, which  was  composed  of  peculiarly  shaped  tiles, 
fastened  together  with  gypsum,  and  forming  exquisite 
patterns  as  they  lay.  This,  and  the  coloured  glass  for 
the  windows,  the'  architect  had  prepared  without  their 
knowledge;  and  a  short  time  was  sufficient  to  have 
it  put  in  its  place. 

Seats  had  been  provided  as  welL  Among  the  relics 
of  the  old  church  some  finely  carved  chancel-chair9 
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had  been  discovered,  which  now  were  standing  about 
at  convenient  places  along  the  walls. 

The  parts  which  she  knew  so  well,  now  meeting  her 
as  an  unfamiliar  whole,  delighted  OttiUa  She  stood 
still,  walked  up  and  down,  looked  and  looked  ag&in. 
At  last  she  seated  herself  in  one  of  the  chairs;  and 
it  seemed,  as  she  gazed  up  and  down,  as  if  she  was, 
and  yet  was  not ;  as  if  she  felt,  and  did  not  feel ;  as 
if  all  this  would  vanish  from  before  her,  and  she  would 
vanish  from  herself;  and  it  was  only  when  the  sun 
left  the  window,  on  which  before  it  had  been  shining 
full,  that  she  awoke  to  possession  of  herself,  and  has- 
tened back  to  the  castle. 

She  did  not  hide  from  herself  the  strange  epodi 
at  which  this  surprise  had  occurred  to  her.  It  was 
the  evening  of  Edward's  birthday.  Very  difTerently 
she  had  hoped  to  keep  it  How  was  not  everything 
to  be  dressed  out  for  this  festival !  and  now  all  the 
splendour  of  the  autumn  flowers  remained  ungathered. 
Those  sunflowers  were  still  turned  to  the  sky ;  those 
asters  still  looked  out  with  quiet,  modest  eye;  and 
whatever  of  them  all  had  been  wound  into  wreaths 
had  served  as  patterns  for  the  decorating  a  spot  which, 
if  it  was  not  to  remain  a  mere  artist's  fancy,  was  only 
adapted  as  a  general  mausoleum. 

And  then  she  had  to  remember  the  impetuous  eager- 
ness with  which  Edward  had  kept  her  birthday-feast. 
She  thought  of  the  newly  erected  lodge,  under  the 
roof  of  which  they  had  promised  themselves  so  much 
enjoyment  The  fireworks  flashed  and  hissed  again 
before  her  eyes  and  ears:  the  more  lonely  she  was, 
the  more  keenly  her  imagination  brought  it  all  before 
her.  But  she  felt  herself  only  the  more  alone.  She 
no  longer  leaned  upon  his  arm,  and  she  had  no  hope 
ever  any  more  to  rest  herself  upon  it. 
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FROM   OTTILIE'S    DIABY 

**!  have  been  struck  with  an  observation  of  the 
yoang  architect. 

"  In  the  case  of  the  creative  artist,  as  in  that  of  the 
artisan,  it  is  clear  that  man  is  least  permitted  to  appro- 
priate to  himself  what  is  most  entirely  his  own.  EUs 
works  forsake  him  as  the  birds  for^e  the  nest  in 
which  they  were  hatched. 

''The  fate  of  the  architect  is  the  strangest  of  all 
in  this  way.  How  often  he  expends  his  whole  soul, 
his  whole  heart  and  passion,  to  produce  buildings  into 
which  he  himself  may  never  enter.  The  halls  of  kings 
owe  their  magnificence  to  him,  but  he  has  no  enjoy- 
ment of  them  in  their  splendour.  In  the  temple  he 
draws  a  partition-line  between  himself  and  the  holy 
of  holies:  he  may  never  more  set  his  foot  upon  the 
steps  which  he  has  laid  down  for  the  heart^hrilling 
ceremonial,  as  the  goldsmith  may  only  adore  from 
far  off  the  monstrance  whose  enamel  and  whose  jewels 
he  has  himself  set  together.  The  builder  surrenders 
to  the  rich  man,  with  the  key  of  his  palace,  all  pleas- 
ure and  all  right  there,  and  never  shares  with  him  in 
the  enjoyment  of  it.  And  must  not  art  in  this  way, 
step  by  step,  draw  off  from  the  artist,  when  the  work, 
like  a  child  who  is  provided  for,  has  no  more  to  fall 
back  upon  its  father  ?  And  what  a  power  there  must 
be  in  art  itself,  for  its  own  self-advancing,  when  it  has 
been  obliged  to  shape  itself  almost  solely  out  of  what 
was  open  to  all,  only  out  of  what  was  the  property  of 
every  one,  and  therefore  also  of  the  artist  I " 

"There  is  a  conception  among  ancient  nations, 
which  is  awful,  and  may  almost  seem  terrible.  They 
pictured  their  forefathers  to  themselves  sitting  round 
on  thrones,  in  enormous  caverns,  in  silent  converse; 
when  a  newcomer  entered,  if  he  were  worthy  enough. 
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they  rose  up,  and  inclined  their  heads  to  welcome  him. 
Yesterday,  as  I  was  sitting  in  the  chapel,  and  other 
carved  chairs  stood  round  like  that  in  which  I  vras, 
the  thought  of  this  came  over  me,  with  a  soft,  pleasant 
feeling.  Why  cannot  you  stay  sitting  here  ?  I  said 
to  myself ;  stay  here  sitting,  meditating  with  yourself 
long,  long,  long,  till  at  last  your  friends  come,  and  you 
rise  up  to  them,  and  with  a  gentle  inclination  direct 
them  to  their  placea  The  coloured  window-panes 
convert  the  day  into  a  solemn  twilight;  and  some 
one  should  set  up  for  us  an  ever-burning  lamp,  that 
the  night  might  not  be  utter  darknesa" 

"We  may  imagine  ourselves  in  what  situation  we 
please,  we  always  conceive  ourselves  as  seeing,  I  believe 
man  dreams  only  so  that  he  may  never  cease  to  see. 
Some  day,  perhaps,  the  inner  light  will  come  out  from 
within  us ;  and  we  shall  not  any  more  require  another. 

"  The  year  dies  away :  the  wind  sweeps  over  the 
stubble,  and  there  is  nothing  left  to  stir  under  its 
touch.  But  the  red  berries  on  yonder  tall  tree  seem 
as  if  they  would  still  remind  us  of  brighter  things, 
and  the  stroke  of  the  thrasher's  flail  awakes  the  thought 
how  much  of  nourishment  and  life  lies  buried  in  the 
mowed  ear." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

How  strangely,  after  all  this,  with  the  sense  so 
vividly  impressed  on  her  of  mutability  and  perishable- 
ness,  must  Ottilie  have  been  affected  by  the  news 
which  could  not  any  longer  be  kept  concealed  from 
her,  that  Edward  had  exposed  himself  to  the  uncertain 
chances  of  war !  Unhappily,  none  of  the  observations 
which  she  had  occasion  to  make  upon  it  escaped  her. 
But  it  is  well  for  us  that  man  can  only  endure  a 
certain  degree  of  uuhappiness:  what  is  beyond  that 
either  annihilates  him,  or  passes  by  him,  and  leaves 
him  apathetic.  There  are  situations  in  which  hope 
and  fear  run  together,  in  which  they  mutually  destroy 
one  another,  and  lose  themselves  in  a  dull  indifference. 
If  it  were  not  so,  how  could  we  bear  to  know  of  those 
who  are  most  dear  to  us  being  in  hourly  peril,  and  yet 
go  on  as  usual  with  our  ordinary  every-day  Ufe  ? 

It  was,  therefore,  as  if  some  good  genius  was  caring 
for  Ottihe,  that,  all  at  once,  this  stillness,  in  which  she 
seemed  to  be  sinking  from  loneliness  and  want  of 
occupation,  was  suddenly  invaded  by  a  wild  army, 
which,  while  it  gave  her  externally  abundance  of  em- 
ployment, and  so  took  her  out  of  herself,  at  the  same 
time  awoke  in  her  the  consciousness  of  her  own  power. 

Charlotte's  daughter,  Luciana,  had  scarcely  left  the 
school  and  gone  out  into  the  great  world ;  scarcely  had 
die  found  herself  at  her  aunt's  house  in  the  midst  of  a 
laiige  society, —  than  her  anxiety  to  please  produced 
its  effect  in  really  pleasing :  and  a  young,  very  wealthy, 
man  soon  experienced  a  passionate  desire  to  make  her 
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his  own.  His  large  property  gave  him  a  right  to  have 
the  best  of  everything  for  his  use ;  and  nothing  seemed 
to  be  wanting  to  him  except  a  perfect  wife,  for  whom, 
as  for  the  rest  of  his  good  fortime,  he  should  be  the 
envy  of  the  world. 

This  incident  in  her  family  had  been  for  some  time 
occupying  Charlotte.  It  had  engaged  all  her  attention, 
and  taken  up  her  whole  correspondence,  except  so  far  as 
this  was  directed  to  the  obtaining  news  of  Edward :  so 
that  latterly  Ottilie  had  been  left  more  than  was  usual 
to  herself.  She  knew,  indeed,  of  an  intended  visit  from 
Ludana.  She  had  been  making  various  changes  and 
arrangements  in  the  house  in  preparation  for  it,  but 
she  had  no  notion  that  it  was  so  near.  Letters^  she 
supposed,  would  first  have  to  pass,  setting  the  time, 
and  maldng  arrangements :  when  the  storm  broke  sud- 
denly over  the  castle  and  over  herself. 

Up  drove,  first,  lady's  maids  and  men  servants,  their 
carriage  loaded  with  trunks  and  boxes.  The  house- 
hold was  already  swelled  to  double  or  to  treble  its 
size,  and  then  appeared  the  visitors  themselvea  There 
was  the  great-aunt,  with  Luciana  and  some  of  her 
friends,  and  then  the  bridegroom  with  some  of  his 
friends.  The  entrance-hall  was  full  of  things,  —  bags, 
portmanteaus,  and  leather  articles  of  every  sort.  The 
boxes  had  to  be  got  out  of  their  covers,  and  that  was 
infinite  trouble ;  and  of  luggage  and  of  rummage  there 
was  no  end.  At  intervals,  moreover,  there  were  violent 
showers,  giving  rise  to  much  inconvenience.  Ottilie 
encountered  all  this  confusion  with  the  easiest  equa- 
nimity, and  her  happy  talent  showed  in  its  fairest  light. 
In  a  very  little  time  she  had  brought  things  to  order, 
and  disposed  of  them.  Every  one  found  his  room; 
every  one  had  his  things  exactly  as  they  wished ;  and 
all  thought  themselves  well  attended  to,  because  they 
were  not  prevented  from  attending  on  themselves. 

The  journey  had  been  long  and  fatiguing,  and  they 
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would  all  have  been  glad  of  a  little  rest  after  it.  The 
bridegroom  would  have  liked  to  pay  his  respects  to 
his  mother-in-law,  express  his  pleasure,  his  gratitude, 
and  so  on.  But  Luciana  could  not  rest.  She  had 
now  arrived  at  the  happiness  of  being  able  to  mount 
a  horsa  The  brid^oom  had  beautiful  horses,  and 
mount  they  must  on  the  spot.  Clouds  and  wind,  rain 
and  storm,  they  were  nothing  to  Luciana;  and  now 
it  was  as  if  they  only  Hved  to  get  wet  through,  and 
to  dry  themselves  again.  If  she  took  a  fancy  to  go 
out  walking,  she  never  thought  what  sort  of  dress  she 
had  on,  or  what  her  shoes  were  like ;  she  must  go  and 
see  the  grounds  of  which  she  had  heard  so  much: 
what  could  not  be  done  on  horseback,  she  ran  through 
on  foot.  In  a  little  while  she  had  seen  everything, 
and  given  her  opinion  about  everything,  and  with 
such  rapidity  of  character  it  was  not  easy  to  con- 
tradict or  oppose  her.  The  whole  household  had 
much  to  suffer,  but  most  particularly  the  lady's 
maids,  who  were  at  work  from  morning  to  night, 
washing  and  ironing  and  stitching. 

As  soon  as  she  had  exhausted  the  house  and  the 
park,  she  thought  it  was  her  duty  to  pay  visits  all 
round  the  neighbourhood.  As  they  rode  and  drove 
very  fast,  the  visits  extended  to  a  considerable  distance. 
The  castle  was  overrun  with  people  returning  visits; 
and,  that  they  might  not  miss  one  another,  certain 
days  were  set  apart  for  being  at  homa 

Charlotte,  in  the  meantime,  with  her  aunt,  and  the 
man  of  business  of  the  bridegroom,  was  occupied  in 
determining  about  the  settlements ;  and  it  was  left  to 
Ottilie,  with  those  under  her,  to  take  care  that  all  this 
crowd  of  people  were  properly  provided  for.  Grame- 
keepers  and  gardeners,  fishermen  and  shop-dealers, 
were  set  in  motion ;  Luciana  always  showing  herself 
like  the  blazing  nucleus  of  a  comet  with  its  long  tail 
trailing  behind  it.     The  ordinary  amusements  of  the 
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parties  soon  became  too  insipid  for  her  taste.  Haidlj 
would  she  leave  the  old  people  in  peace  at  the  card- 
tabla  Whoeyer  could  by  any  flieans  be  set  moving 
(and  who  could  resist  the  charm  of  being  pressed  by 
her  into  service  ?)  must  up,  if  not  to  dance,  then  to 
play  at  forfeits,  or  some  other  game,  where  they  were 
to  be  victimised  and  tormented.  Notwithstanding  all 
that,  however,  and  although  afterward  the  redeeming 
of  the  forfeits  had  to  be  settled  with  herself,  yet  of 
those  who  played  with  her,  never  any  one,  especially 
never  any  man,  let  him  be  of  what  sort  he  would, 
went  quite  empty-handed  away.  Indeed,  some  old 
people  of  rank  who  were  there,  she  succeeded  in  com- 
pletely winning  over  to  herself,  by  having  contrived 
to  find  out  their  birthdays  or  christening-days,  and 
marking  them  with  some  particular  celelmtion.  In 
all  this  she  showed  a  skill  not  a  little  remarkable. 
Every  one  saw  himself  favoured,  and  each  considered 
himself  to  be  the  one  most  favoured,  —  a  weakness  of 
which  the  oldest  person  of  the  party  was  the  most 
notably  guilty. 

It  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  pride  with  her,  that  men 
who  had  anythlDg  remarkable  about  them,  —  rank, 
character,  or  fame,  —  she  must  aud  would  gain  for 
herself.  Gravity  and  seriousness  she  made  give  way 
to  her;  and,  wild,  strange  creature  as  she  was,  she 
found  favour  even  with  discretion  itself.  Not  that 
the  young  were  at  all  cut  short  in  consequence.  Every- 
body had  his  sliare,  his  day,  his  hour,  in  which  she 
contrived  te  charm  and  to  enchain  him.  It  was,  there- 
fore, natural  enough  that  before  long  she  should  have 
had  the  architect  in  her  eye,  looking  out  so  uncon- 
sciously as  he  did  from  under  his  long  black  hair,  and 
standing  so  calm  and  quiet  in  the  background.  To  all 
her  questions  she  received  short,  sensible  answers ;  but 
he  did  not  seem  inclined  to  allow  himself  to  be  carried 
away  farther :  and  at  last,  half  provoked,  half  in  malice. 
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she  resolved  that  she  would  make  him  the  hero  of  a 
day,  and  so  gain  him  for  her  court. 

It  was  not  for  nothing  that  she  had  brought  that 
quantity  of  luggage  with  her.  Much,  indeed,  had 
followed  her  afterward  ^he  had  provided  herself 
with  an  endless  variety  of  dresses.  When  it  took  her 
fancy,  she  would  change  her  dress  three  or  four  times 
a  day,  usually  wearing  something  of  an  ordinary  kind, 
but  making  her  appearance  suddenly  at  intervals  in  a 
thorough  masquerade-dress,  as  a  peasant-girl  or  a  fish- 
maiden,  as  a  fairy  or  a  flower-girl ;  and  this  would  go 
on  from  morning  till  night  Sometimes  she  would 
even  disguise  herself  as  an  old  woman,  that  her  young 
face  might  peep  out  the  fresher  from  under  the  cap; 
and  so  utterly  in  this  way  did  she  confuse  and  mix 
together  the  actual  and  the  fantastic,  that  people 
thought  they  were  Hving  with  a  sort  of  drawing-room 
witch. 

But  the  principal  use  which  she  had  for  these  dis- 
guises were  pantomimic  tableaux  and  dances,  in  which 
she  was  skilful  in  expressing  a  variety  of  character. 
A  cavaHer  in  her  suite  had  arranged  to  play  on  the 
piano,  by  way  of  accompaniment  to  her  gestures,  what 
little  music  was  required :  they  needed  only  to  exchange 
a  few  words,  and  they  at  once  understood  one  another. 

One  day,  in  a  pause  of  a  brilliant  ball,  they  were 
called  upon  suddenly  to  extemporise  (it  was  on  a  pri- 
vate hint  from  themselves)  one  of  these  exhibitions. 
Luciana  seemed  embarrassed,  taken  by  surprise,  and, 
contrary  to  her  custom,  let  herself  be  asked  more  than 
once.  She  could  not  decide  upon  her  character,  de- 
sired the  party  to  choose,  and  asked,  like  an  improv- 
tnsatare,  for  a  subject.  At  last  her  musical  assistant, 
with  whom  all  had  been  previously  arranged,  sat  down 
at  the  instrument,  and  began  to  play  a  mourning-march, 
calling  on  her  to  give  them  the  "  Artemisia  "  which  she 
had  been  studying  so  admirably.     She  consented,  and. 
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after  a  short  absence,  reappeared,  to  the  sad,  tender 
music  of  the  dead  march,  in  the  form  of  the  royal 
widow,  with  measured  step,  carrying  an  urn  of  ashes 
before  her.  A  large  black  tablet  was  borne  in  after 
her,  and  a  carefully  cut  piece  of  chalk  in  a  gold  pencil 
ca8& 

One  of  her  admirers  and  helpers,  into  whose  ear  she 
whispered  something,  went  directly  to  call  the  archi- 
tect, to  desire  him,  and,  if  he  would  not  come,  to  drag 
him  up,  as  master-builder,  to  draw  the  grave  for  the 
mausoleum,  and  to  tell  him  at  the  same  time  that  he 
was  not  to  play  the  statist,  but  enter  earnestly  into  his 
part  as  one  of  the  performers. 

Embarrassed  as  the  architect  outwardly  appeared  (for 
in  his  black,  close-fitting,  modem  civilian's  dress,  he 
formed  a  wonderful  contrast  with  the  gauze,  crape, 
fringes,  tinsel,  tassels,  and  crown),  he  very  soon  com- 
posed himself  internally ;  and  the  scene  became  all  the 
more  strange.  With  the  greatest  gravity  he  placed 
himself  in  front  of  the  tablet,  which  was  supported  by 
a  couple  of  pages,  and  drew  carefully  an  elaborate 
tomb,  which,  indeed,  would  have  suited  better  a  Lom- 
bard than  a  Carian  prince ;  but  it  was  in  such  beautiful 
proportions,  so  solemn  in  its  parts,  so  full  of  genius  in 
its  decoration,  that  the  spectators  watched  it  growing 
with  delight,  and  wondered  at  it  when  it  was  finished. 

All  this  time  he  had  not  once  turned  toward  the 
queen,  but  had  given  his  whole  attention  to  what  he 
was  doing.  At  last,  when,  bowing  to  her,  he  signified 
that  he  thought  he  had  fulfilled  her  commands,  she 
reached  out  the  urn  to  him,  expressing  her  desire  to 
see  it  represented  on  the  top  of  the  monument.  He 
complied,  although  unwillingly ;  as  it  would  not  suit 
the  character  of  the  rest  of  his  design.  Luciana  was 
now  at  last  freed  from  her  impatience.  Her  intention 
had  been  by  no  means  to  get  a  scientific  drawing  out 
of  him.     If  he  had  only  made  a  few  strokes,  sketched 
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something  which  should  have  looked  like  a  monument, 
and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  time  to  her,  it  would  have 
been  far  more  what  she  had  wished,  and  would  have 
pleased  her  a  great  deal  better.  His  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding had  thrown  her  into  the  greatest  embarrass- 
ment. For  although  in  her  sorrow,  in  her  directions, 
in  her  gestures,  in  her  approbation  of  the  work  as  it 
slowly  rose  before  her,  she  had  tried  to  manage  some 
sort  of  change  of  expression,  and  although  she  had 
hung  about  close  to  him,  only  to  place  herself  into 
some  sort  of  relation  to  him,  yet  he  had  kept  him- 
self throughout  too  stiff;  so  that  too  often  she  had 
been  driven  to  take  refuge  with  her  urn :  she  had  to 
press  it  to  her  heart  and  look  up  to  heaven ;  and  at 
last,  a  situation  of  that  kind  having  a  necessary  tend- 
ency to  intensify,  she  made  herself  more  like  a  ¥ddow 
of  Ephesus  than  a  Queen  of  Caria.  Thus  the  represen- 
tation lasted  a  loug  time.  The  musician,  who  had 
usually  patience  enough,  did  not  know  any  more  what 
strain  to  strike  up.  He  thanked  God  when  he  saw  the 
urn  stand  on  the  pyramid,  and  involuntarily  his  tune, 
as  the  queen  was  going  to  express  her  gratitude, 
changed  to  a  merry  air,  by  which  the  whole  thing 
lost  its  character.  The  company,  however,  was  quite 
cheered  up  by  it,  and  forthwith  separated ;  some  going 
up  to  express  their  delight  and  admiration  of  the  lady 
for  her  excellent  performance,  and  some  praising  the 
architect  for  his  most  artist-like  and  beautiful  drawing. 

The  bridegroom  especially  paid  marked  attention  to 
the  architect.  "  I  am  vexed,"  he  said,  "  that  the  draw- 
ing should  be  so  perishable :  you  will  permit  me,  how- 
ever, to  have  it  taken  to  my  room,  where  I  should 
much  like  to  talk  to  you  about  it." 

**  If  it  would  give  you  any  pleasure,"  said  the  archi- 
tect, "  I  can  lay  before  you  a  number  of  highly  finished 
designs  for  buildings  and  monuments  of  tliis  kind,  of 
which  this  is  but  a  mere  hasty  sketcL" 
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Ottilie  was  standing  at  no  great  distance,  and  went 
up  to  them.  "  Do  not  forget,"  she  said  to  the  architect, 
'^  to  take  an  opportunity  of  letting  the  baron  see  your 
collection.  He  is  a  friend  of  art  and  of  antiquity.  I 
should  like  you  to  become  better  acquainted." 

Ludana  was  passing  at  the  moment  '^What  are 
they  speaking  of  ?  "  she  asked. 

'^  Of  a  collection  of  works  of  art,"  replied  the  baron, 
**  which  this  gentleman  possesses,  and  which  he  is  good 
enough  to  say  that  he  will  show  us." 

"  Oh,  let  him  bring  them  immediately ! "  cried  Luci- 
ana :  **  you  will  bring  them,  will  you  not  ?  "  she  added, 
in  a  soft  and  sweet  tone,  taking  both  his  hands  in  hers. 

"  The  present  is  scarcely  a  fitting  time,"  the  architect 
answered. 

''What I"  Luciana  cried,  in  a  tone  of  authority: 
''you  will  not  obey  the  command  of  your  queen?" 
and  then  she  begged  him  again  with  some  piece  of 
absurdity. 

"Do  not  be  obstinate,"  said  Ottilie,  in  a  scarcely 
audible  voice. 

The  architect  left  them  with  a  bow,  signifying 
neither  assent  nor  refusal. 

He  was  hardly  gone,  when  Luciana  was  flying  up 
and  down  the  saloon  with  a  greyhound.  "  Alas ! "  she 
exclaimed,  as  she  ran  accidentally  against  her  mother, 
"  am  I  not  an  unfortunate  creature  ?  I  have  not  brought 
my  monkey  with  me.  They  told  me  I  had  better  not, 
but  I  am  sure  it  was  nothing  but  the  laziness  t>f  my 
people;  and  it  is  such  a  delight  to  ma  But  I  will 
have  it  brought  after  me :  somebody  shall  go  and  fetch 
it.  If  I  could  only  see  a  picture  of  the  dear  creature, 
it  would  be  a  comfort  to  me :  I  certainly  will  have  his 
picture  taken,  and  it  shall  never  be  out  of  my 
sight." 

"Perhaps  I  can  comfort  you,"  replied  Charlotte. 
"  There  is  a  whole  volume  full  of  the  most  wonderful 
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ape-faoes  in  the  library,  which  you  can  have  fetched  if 
you  lika" 

Luciana  shrieked  for  joy.  The  great  foUo  was  pro- 
duced instantly.  The  sight  of  these  hideous  creatures, 
so  like  to  men,  and  with  the  resemblance  even  more 
caricatured  by  the  artist,  gave  Luciana  the  greatest 
delight.  It  was  her  especial  delight  to  find  some  one 
of  her  acquaintance  whom  the  animals  resembled.  "  Is 
that  not  like  my  uncle ! "  she  remorselessly  exclaimed ; 

<'  and  here,  look,  here  is  my  milliner  M ;  and  here 

is  Parson  S ;  and  here  the  image  of  that  creature 

—  bodily!  After  all,  these  monkeys  are  the  real 
incroycMes  ;  and  it  is  inconceivable  why  they  are  not 
admitted  into  the  best  society." 

It  was  in  the  best  society  that  she  said  this,  and  yet 
no  one  took  it  ill  of  her.  People  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  allow  her  so  many  liberties  in  her  prettinesses, 
that  at  last  they  came  to  allow  them  in  what  was 
unpretty. 

During  this  time,  Ottilie  was  talking  to  the  bride- 
groom ;  she  was  looking  anxiously  for  the  return  of  the 
architect,  whose  serious  and  tasteful  collection  was  to 
deliver  the  party  from  the  apes ;  and,  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  it,  she  had  made  it  the  subject  of  her  conver- 
sation with  the  baron,  and  directed  his  attention  on 
various  things  which  he  was  to  see.  But  the  architect 
stayed  away ;  and  when  at  last  he  made  his  appearance 
he  lost  himself  in  the  crowd,  without  having  brought 
anything  with  him,  and  without  seeming  as  if  he  had 
been  asked  for  anything. 

For  a  moment  Ottilie  became  —  what  shall  we  call 
it  ?  —  annoyed,  put  out,  perplexed.  She  had  been  say- 
ing so  much  about  him  —  she  had  promised  the  bride- 
groom an  hour  of  enjoyment  after  his  own  heart ;  and, 
with  all  the  depth  of  his  love  for  Luciana,  he  was 
evidently  suffering  from  her  present  behaviour. 

The  monkeys  had  to  give  place  to  a  collation.   Bound 
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games  followed,  and  then  more  dancing;  at  last,  a 
general  uneasy  vacancy,  with  fruitless  attempts  at 
resuscitating  exhausted  amusements,  which  lasted  this 
time,  as  indeed  they  usually  did,  long  past  midnight. 
It  had  already  become  a  habit  with  Ludana  to  be 
never  able  to  get  out  of  bed  in  the  morning  or  into  it 
at  night. 

About  this  time,  the  incidents  noticed  in  Ottilie's  diaiy 
become  more  rare ;  while  we  find  a  larger  number  of 
maxims  and  sentences  drawn  from  life  and  relating  to 
Ufa  It  is  not  conceivable  that  the  larger  proportion 
of  these  could  have  arisen  from  her  own  reflection ;  and 
most  likely  some  one  had  shown  her  varieties  of  them, 
and  she  had  written  out  what  took  her  fancy.  Many, 
however,  with  an  internal  bearing,  can  be  easily  recog- 
nised by  the  red  thread. 


FROM   ottilie's   DIARY. 

"  We  like  to  look  into  the  future,  because  we  feel  as 
if  we  could  guide  by  our  silent  wishes  in  our  own 
favour  the  chances  hovering  in  it." 

"  We  seldom  find  ourselves  in  a  large  party  without 
thinking,  the  accident  which  brings  so  many  here 
together,  should  bring  our  friends  to  us  as  welL" 

"  Let  us  live  in  as  small  a  circle  as  we  will,  we  are 
either  debtors  or  creditors  before  we  have  had  time  to 
look  round." 

"  If  we  meet  a  person  who  is  under  an  obligation  to 
us,  we  remember  it  immediately.  But  how  often  may 
we  meet  people  to  whom  we  are  ourselves  under  obh- 
gation,  without  its  even  occurring  to  us ! 


ft 
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'^  It  is  nature  to  communicate  one's  self :  it  is  cul- 
ture to  receive  what  is  communicated  as  it  is  given." 

"No  one  would  talk  much  in  society,  if  he  only 
knew  how  often  he  misunderstands  others." 

''One  alters  so  much  what  one  has  heard  from 
others  in  repeating  it,  only  because  one  has  not  under- 
stood it" 

"  Whoever  indulges  long  in  monologue  in  the  pres- 
ence of  others,  without  flattering  his  listeners,  provokes 
iU-wilL" 

"Every  word  a  man  utters  provokes  the  opposite 
opinion." 

"  Argument  and  flattery  are  but  poor  elements  out 
of  which  to  form  a  conversation." 

"  The  most  pleasant  kind  of  society  is  that  in  which 
those  composing  it  have  an  easy  and  natural  respect 
for  one  another." 

"  There  is  nothing  wherein  people  betray  their  char- 
acter more  than  in  what  they  find  to  laugh  at" 

"  The  ridiculous  arises  out  of  a  moral  contrast,  in 
which  two  things  are  brought  together  before  the  mind 
in  an  innocent  way." 

"The  material  man  often  laughs  where  there  is 
nothing  to  laugh  at.  Whatever  moves  him,  his  inner 
nature  comes  to  the  surface." 

"  The  man  of  understanding  finds  almost  everything 
ridiculous  j  the  man  of  higher  insight  scarcely  anything." 
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**Some  one  found  fault  with  an  elderly  man  for 
continuing  to  pay  attention^ to  young  ladies.  'It  is 
the  only  means/  he  replied,  *of  keeping  one's  self 
young ;  and  everybody  liies  to  do  that.' " 

"  People  will  allow  their  faults  to  be  shown  them ; 
they  will  let  themselves  be  punished  for  them ;  they 
will  patiently  endure  many  things  because  of  them; 
they  only  become  impatient  when  they  have  to  lay 
them  aside." 

"  Certain  defects  are  necessary  for  the  existence  of 
individuality.  We  should  not  be  pleased  if  old  friends 
were  to  lay  dside  certain  peculiarities." 

"  There  is  a  saying,  '  He  will  die  soon,'  when  a  man 
acts  unlike  himself." 

"  Wliat  kind  of  defects  may  we  bear  with  and  even 
cultivate  in  ourselves  ?  Such  as  rather  give  pleasure 
to  others  than  injure  them." 

"The  passions  are  defects  or  excellencies  only  in 


excess." 


"  Our  passions  are  true  phoenixes :  as  the  old  bum 
out,  the  new  straight  rise  up  out  of  the  ashes." 

"  Violent  passions  are  incurable  diseases :  the  means 
which  will  cure  them  are  what  first  make  them  thor- 
oughly dangerous." 

"  Passion  is  both  raised  and  softened  by  confession. 
In  nothing,  perhaps,  were  the  middle  way  more  desir- 
able, than  iu  kno\N'ing  what  to  say  and  what  not  to 
Siiv  to  those  we  love." 


CHAPTER  V. 

So  swept  on  Luciana  in  the  social  whirlpool,  driving 
the  rush  of  life  along  before  her.  Her  court  multi- 
plied daily,  partly  because  her  impetuosity  roused  and 
attracted  so  many,  partly  because  she  knew  how  to 
attach  the  rest  to  her  by  kindness  and  attention. 
Generous  she  was  in  the  highest  d^ree:  her  aunt's 
affection  for  her,  and  her  bridegroom's  love,  had  heaped 
her  with  beautiful  and  costly  presents ;  but  she  seemed 
as  if  nothing  which  she  had  was  her  own,  and  as  if 
she  did  not  know  the  value  of  the  things  which  had 
streamed  in  upon  her.  One  day  she  saw  a  young  lady 
looking  rather  poorly  dressed  by  the  side  of  the  rest  <rf 
the  party ;  and  she  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  take 
ofif  a  rich  shawl  which  she  was  wearing,  and  hang  it 
over  her,  —  doing  it,  at  the  same  time,  in  such  a  hu- 
mourous, graceful  way,  that  no  one  could  refuse  such 
a  present  so  given.  One  of  her  courtiers  always  car- 
ried about  a  purse,  with  orders  to  inquire,  in  whatever 
place  they  passed  through,  for  the  most  aged  and  most 
helpless  persons,  and  give  them  relief,  at  least  for  the 
moment.  In  this  way  she  gained  for  herself  all 
round  the  country  a  reputation  for  charitableness, 
which  grew,  at  times,  somewhat  inconvenient,  through 
being  molested  by  far  too  many  persons  needing  help. 

Nothing,  however,  so  much  added  to  her  popularity 
as  her  steady  and  consistent  kindness  toward  an  un- 
happy young  man,  who  shrank  from  society  because, 
while  otherwise  handsome  and  well  formed,  he  had 
lost   his  right  hand,  although  with  high   honour,  in 
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action.  This  mutilation  weighed  so  heavily  upon  his 
spirits,  it  was  so  annoying  to  him  that  every  new  ac- 
quaintance he  made  had  to  be  told  the  story  of  his 
misfortune,  that  he  chose  rather  to  shut  himself  up 
altogether,  devoting  himself  to  reading  and  other  stu- 
dious pursuits,  and  would  have  no  dealings  whatever 
with  society. 

She  heard  of  the  state  of  this  young  man.  At  once 
she  contrived  to  prevail  upon  him  to  come  to  her,  first 
to  small  parties,  then  to  greater,  and  then  out  into  the 
world  with  her.  She  showed  more  attention  to  him 
than  to  any  other  person:  particularly  she  endeav- 
oured, by  the  services  which  she  pressed  upon  him,  to 
make  him  sensible  of  what  he  had  lost  in  labouring 
herself  to  supply  it.  At  dinner,  she  would  make  him 
sit  next  to  her :  she  cut  up  his  food  for  him,  that  he 
might  only  have  to  use  his  fork.  If  people  older  or 
of  higher  rank  prevented  her  from  being  close  to  him, 
she  would  extend  her  attention  to  him  across  the 
entire  table ;  and  the  servants  were  hurried  off  to 
supply  to  him  what  distance  threatened  to  deprive  him 
of.  At  last  she  encouraged  him  to  uTite  with  his  left 
hand.  All  his  attempts  he  was  to  address  to  her  ;  and 
thus,  whether  far  or  near,  she  always  kept  herself  in 
correspondence  with  him.  The  young  man  did  not 
know  what  had  happened  to  him,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment a  new  life  opened  out  before  him. 

One  may  perhaps  suppose  that  such  behaviour  must 
have  caused  some  uneasiness  to  her  bridegroom.  But, 
in  fact,  it  was  quite  the  reverse.  He  admired  her  ex- 
ceedingly for  her  exertions,  and  had  the  more  reason 
for  feeling  entirely  satisfied  about  her,  as  she  had  cer- 
tain features  in  her  character  almost  in  excess,  which 
kept  anything  in  the  slightest  degree  dangerous  utterly 
at  a  distance.  She  would  run  about  with  anybody, 
just  as  she  fancied :  no  one  was  free  from  danger  of  a 
push  or  a  pull,  or  of  being  made  the  object  of  some 
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sort  of  freak ;  but  no  person  ever  ventured  to  do  the 
same  to  her,  —  no  person  dared  to  touch  her,  or  return, 
in  the  remotest  degree,  any  liberty  which  she  had 
taken  herself.  She  kept  every  one  within  the  strictest 
bounds  of  propriety  in  their  behaviour  to  herself; 
while  she,* in  her  own  behaviour,  was  every  moment 
overleaping  them. 

On  the  whole,  one  might  have  supposed  it  to  be  a 
maxim  with  her  to  expose  herself  indifferently  to 
praise  or  blame,  to  regard  or  to  dislika  K  in  various 
ways  she  took  pains  to  win  people's  favour,  she  com- 
monly herself  spoiled  all  the  good  she  had  done,  by  an 
ill  tongue  which  spared  no  one.  Not  a  visit  was  ever 
paid  in  the  neighbourhood,  not  a  single  piece  of  hos- 
pitality was  ever  shown  to  herself  and  her  party 
among  the  surrounding  castles  or  mansions,  but  whiU; 
on  her  return  her  excessive  recklessness  let  it  appear 
that  all  men  and  all  human  things  she  was  only  in- 
clined to  see  on  the  ridiculous  side. 

There  were  three  brothers,  who,  purely  out  of  com- 
pliment to  each  other  which  should  marry  first,  had 
been  overtaken  by  old  age  before  they  had  got  the 
question  settled :  here  was  a  httle,  young  wife  with  a 
great,  old  husband;  there,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
a  dapper  little  man  and  an  unwieldy  giantess.  In  one 
house,  every  step  one  took  one  stumbled  over  a  child ; 
another,  however  many  people  were  crammed  into  it, 
never  would  seem  full,  because  there  were  no  children 
there  at  all.  Old  couples  (supposing  the  estate  was 
not  entailed)  should  get  themselves  buried  as  quickly  as 
possible,  that  such  a  thing  as  a  laugh  might  be  heard 
again  in  the  housa  Young  married  people  should 
travel:  housekeeping  did  not  sit  well  upon  them. 
And  as  she  treated  the  persons,  so  she  treated  what 
belonged  to  them,  —  their  houses,  their  furniture,  their 
dinner-services,  —  everj'thing.  The  ornaments  of  the 
walls  of  the  rooms  most  particularly  provoked  her 
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fnniij  remarks.  From  the  oldest  tapestry  to  the  moot 
modem  printed  paper;  from  the  noblest  family  pio- 
tures  to  the  most  frivolous  new  copperplate, — <me  as 
well  as  the  other  had  to  suffer,  one  as  well  as  the 
other  had  to  be  pulled  in  pieces  by  her  satirical 
tongue :  so  that,  indeed,  one  had  to  wonder  how,  tar 
twenty  miles  around,  anything  continued  to  exists 

It  was  not,  perhaps,  exactly  maUce  whidi  produced 
all  this  destructiveness ;  it  was  wilfulness  and  aelfidi- 
ness  that  ordinarily  set  her  off  upon  it :  but  a  genuine 
bitterness  grew  up  in  her  feelings  toward  Ottilia 

She  looked  down  with  disdain  on  the  calm,  uninter^ 
rupted  activity  of  the  sweet  girl,  which  every  one  had 
observed  and  admired :  and,  when  something  was  said 
of  the  care  which  Ottilie  took  of  the  garden  and  of  the 
hothouses,  she  not  only  spoke  sconifuUy  of  it,  in 
affecting  to  be  surprised,  if  it  were  so,  at  there  being 
neither  flowers  nor  fruit  to  be  seen,  not  caring  to  con- 
sider that  they  were  living  in  the  depth  of  winter,  but 
every  faintest  scrap  of  green,  every  leaf,  every  bud 
which  showed,  she  chose  to  have  picked  every  day, 
and  squandered  on  ornamenting  the  rooms  and  tables ; 
and  Ottilie  and  the  gardener  were  not  a  little  distressed 
to  see  their  hopes  for  the  next  year,  and  perhaps  for  a 
longer  time,  destroyed  in  this  wanton  recklessness. 

As  little  would  she  be  content  to  leave  Ottilie  to  her 
quiet  work  at  home,  in  which  she  could  live  with  so 
much  comfort.  Ottilie  had  to  go  with  them  on  their 
pleasure-parties  and  sleighing-parties :  she  had  to  be  at 
the  balls  which  were  being  got  up  all  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood. She  was  not  to  mind  the  snow,  or  the 
cold,  or  the  night  air,  or  the  storm  :  other  people  did 
not  die  of  such  things,  and  why  should  she  ?  The 
delicate  girl  suffered  not  a  little  from  it  all,  but  Lud- 
ana  gained  nothing.  For  although  Ottihe  went  about 
very  simply  dressed,  she  was  always,  at  least  so  the 
men  thought,  the  most  beautiful     A  soft  attractive- 
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ness  gathered  them  all  about  her:  no  matter  where- 
abouts in  the  great  rooms  she  was,  first  or  last,  it  was 
always  the  same.  Even  Luciana's  bridegroom  often 
conversed  with  her,  —  the  more  so,  indeed,  because  he 
desired  her  advice  and  assistance  in  a  matter  just  then 
engaging  his  attention. 

He  had  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  the  architect 
On  seeing  his  collection  of  works  of  art,  he  had  taken 
occasion  to  talk  much  with  him  on  history  and  on 
other  matters,  and  especially  from  seeing  the  chapel 
had  learned  to  appreciate  his  talent  The  baron  was 
young  and  wealthy.  He  was  a  collector :  he  wished 
to  build.  His  love  for  the  arts  was  keen,  his  knowl- 
edge slight  In  the  architect  he  thought  that  he  had 
found  the  man  he  wanted,  that  with  his  assistance 
there  was  more  than  one  aim  at  which  he  could  arrive 
at  once.  He  had  spoken  to  his  bride  of  what  he 
wished.  She  praised  him  for  it,  and  was  infinitely  de- 
lighted with  the  proposal.  But  it  was  more,  perhaps, 
that  she  might  withdraw  this  young  man  from  Ottilie 
(with  whom  she  fancied  she  saw  that  he  was  somewhat 
in  love),  than  because  she  thought  of  applying  his 
talents  to  any  purpose.  He  had  shown  himself,  in- 
deed, very  ready  to  help  at  any  of  her  extemporised 
festivities,  and  had  suggested  various  resources  for  this 
thing  and  that  Bat  she  always  thought  she  under- 
stood better  than  he  what  should  be  done ;  and,  as  her 
inventive  genius  was  usually  somewhat  common,  her 
designs  could  be  as  well  executed  with  the  help  of  a 
clever  valet  de  chambre  as  with  that  of  the  most  finished 
artist.  Further  than  to  an  altar  on  which  something 
was  to  be  offered,  or  to  a  crowning,  whether  of  a  living 
head  or  of  one  of  plaster  of  Paris,  the  force  of  her 
imagination  could  not  ascend,  when  a  birthday,  or 
other  such  occasion,  made  her  wish  to  pay  some  one  an 
especial  compUment 

Ottilie  was  able  to  give  the  baron  the  most  satis- 
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factory  answer  to  his  inquiries  as  to  the  position  the 
architect  held  in  their  family.  Charlotte  had  already, 
as  she  was  aware,  been  exerting  herself  to  find  some 
situation  for  him:  had  it  not  been  indeed  for  the 
arrival  of  the  party,  the  young  man  would  have  left 
them  immediately  on  the  completion  of  the  chapel, 
the  winter  having  brought  all  building  operations  to  a 
standstill ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  most  fortunate  if 
a  new  patron  could  be  found  to  assist  him,  and  to 
make  use  of  his  talents. 

Ottilie's  own  intercourse  with  the  architect  was  as 
pure  and  unconscious  as  possible.  His  agreeable  pres- 
ence and  his  industrious  nature  had  charmed  and 
entertained  her,  as  the  presence  of  an  elder  brother 
might  Her  feelings  for  him  remained  at  the  calm, 
unim passioned  level  of  blood  relationship:  for  in  her 
heart  there  was  no  room  for  more,  —  it  was  filled  to 
overflowing  with  love  for  Edward;  only  God,  who 
interpenetrates  all  things,  could  share  with  him  the 
possession  of  that  heart. 

Soon  they  were  in  the  depth  of  winter :  the  weather 
grew  wilder,  the  roads  more  impracticable ;  and  there- 
fore it  seemed  all  the  pleasanter  to  spend  the  waning 
days  in  agreeable  society.  With  short  intervals  of  ebb, 
the  crowd  from  time  to  time  flooded  up  over  the  house. 
Officers  found  their  way  there  from  distant  garrison 
towns ;  the  cultivated  among  them  being  a  most  wel- 
come addition,  the  ruder  the  inconvenience  of  everv 
one.  Of  civilians,  too,  there  was  no  lack ;  and  one 
day  the  count  and  the  baroness  quite  unexpectedly 
came  driving  up  together. 

Their  presence  gave  the  castle  the  air  of  a  genuine 
court.  The  men  of  rank  and  character  formed  a  circle 
about  the  count,  and  the  ladies  yielded  precedence  to  the 
baroness.  The  surprise  at  seeing  both  together,  and  in 
such  high  spirits,  was  not  allowed  to  be  of  long  con- 
tinuance.    There  was  a  report  that  the  count's  wife 
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was  dead^  and  the  Dew  marriage  was  to  take  place  as 
soon  as  ever  decency  would  allow  it. 

Well  did  Ottilie  remember  their  first  visit,  and  every 
word  which  was  then  uttered  about  marriage  and  sepa- 
ration, binding  and  dividing,  hope,  expectation,  disap- 
pointment, renunciation.  Here  were  these  two  persons, 
at  that  time  without  prospect  for  the  future,  now 
standing  before  her,  so  near  their  wished-for  happi- 
ness; and  an  involimtary  sigh  escaped  from  her 
heart 

No  sooner  did  Luciana  hear  that  the  count  was  an 
amateur  of  music,  than  at  once  she  must  get  up  some- 
thing of  a  concert.  She  herself  would  sing,  and 
accompany  herself  on  the  guitar.  It  was  done.  The 
instrument  she  did  not  play  without  skill ;  her  voice 
was  agreeable ;  as  for  the  words,  one  understood  about 
as  little  of  them  as  one  commonly  does  when  a  German 
beauty  sings  to  the  guitar.  However,  every  one  assured 
her  that  she  had  sung  with  exquisite  expression ;  and 
she  found  quite  enough  approbation  to  satisfy  her.  A 
singular  misfortune  befell  her,  however,  on  this  occa- 
sion. Among  the  party  there  happened  to  be  a  poet, 
whom  she  hoped  particularly  to  attach  to  herself, 
wishing  to  induce  him  to  write  a  song  or  two,  and 
address  them  to  her.  This  evening,  therefore,  she  pro- 
duced scarcely  anything  except  songs  of  his  composing. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  party,  he  was  perfectly  courteous 
to  her ;  but  she  had  looked  for  more.  She  spoke  to 
him  several  times,  going  as  near  the  subject  as  she 
dared;  but  nothing  further  could  she  get.  At  last, 
unable  to  bear  it  any  longer,  she  sent  one  of  her  train 
to  him,  to  sound  him,  and  find  out  whether  he  had  not 
been  delighted  to  hear  his  beautiful  poems  so  beauti- 
fully executed. 

"  My  poems  ?  "  he  replied  with  amazement.  "  Pray 
excuse  me,  my  dear  sir,"  he  added :  "  I  heard  nothing 
but  the  vowels,  and  not  aU  of  those  ;  however,  I  am  in 
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duty  bound  to  express  my  gratitude  for  so  amiable  an 
intention."  The  dandy  said  nothing,  and  kept  his 
secret :  the  other  endeavoured  to  get  himself  out  of  the 
scrape  by  a  few  well-timed  compliments.  She  did  not 
conceal  her  desire  to  have  something  of  his  which 
should  be  written  for  herself. 

If  it  would  not  have  been  too  ill-natured,  he  might 
have  handed  her  the  alphabet,  to  imagine  for  herselj^ 
out  of  that,  such  laudatory  poem  as  would  please  her, 
and  set  it  to  the  first  melody  that  came  to  hand ;  but 
she  was  not  to  escape  out  of  this  business  without 
mortification.  A  short  time  after,  she  had  to  learn 
that  the  very  same  evening  he  had  written  to  one 
of  Ottihe*s  favourite  melodies  a  most  lovely  poem, 
which  was  something  more  than  complimentary. 

Luciana,  Uke  all  persons  of  her  sort,  who  never  can 
distinguish  between  where  they  show  to  advantage 
and  where  to  disadvantage,  now  determined  to  try  her 
fortune  in  reciting.  Her  memory  was  good:  but,  if 
the  truth  must  be  told,  her  execution  was  spiritless; 
and  she  was  vehement  without  being  passionata  She 
recited  ballad  stories,  and  whatever  else  is  usually 
delivered  in  declamation.  At  the  same  time  she  had 
contracted  an  unhappy  habit  of  accompanying  what 
she  recited  with  gestures,  by  which,  in  a  disagreeable 
way,  what  is  purely  epic  and  lyric  is  more  confused 
than  connected  with  the  dramatic. 

The  count,  a  keen -sighted  man,  soon  saw  through 
the  party,  —  their  inchnations,  dispositions,  wishes,  and 
capabilities,  —  and  by  some  means  or  other  contrived 
to  bring  Luciana  to  a  new  kind  of  exhibition,  which 
was  perfectly  suited  to  her. 

"  I  see  here,"  he  said, "  a  number  of  persons  vrith  fine 
figures,  who  would  surely  be  able  to  imitate  picturesque 
movements  and  postures.  Suppose  they  were  to  try, 
if  the  thing  is  new  to  them,  to  represent  some  real 
and  well-known  picture.     An  imitation  of  this  kind,  if 
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it  requires  some  labour  in  arrangement,  has  an  incon- 
ceivably charming  effect." 

Ludana  was  quick  enough  in  perceiving  that  here 
she  was  on  her  own  ground  entirely.  Her  fine  shape, 
lier  well-rounded  form,  the  regularity  and  yet  expres- 
siveness of  her  features,  her  Hght-brown  braided  hair, 
lier  long  neck,  —  she  ran  them  all  over  in  her  mind, 
ind  calculated  on  their  pictorial  effects ;  and  if  she  had 
9nly  known  that  her  beauty  showed  to  more  advantage 
when  she  was  still  than  when  she  was  in  motion,  be- 
cause in  the  last  case  certain  ungracefulnesses  con- 
tinually escaped  her,  she  would  have  entered  even 
more  eagerly  than  she  did  into  this  natural  picture- 
making. 

^They  brought  forth  some  engravings  of  celebrated 
pictures,  and  the  first  which  they  chose  was  Van 
Dyck's  "  Belisarius."  A  large,  well-proportioned  man, 
somewhat  advanced  in  years,  was  to  represent  the 
seated  blind  general  The  architect  was  to  be  the  affec- 
t^ionate  soldier  standing  sorrowing  before  him,  there 
really  being  some  resemblance  between  them.  Lud- 
uia,  half  from  modesty,  had  chosen  the  part  of  the 
jroung  woman  in  the  background,  counting  out  ample 
sdms  into  the  palm  of  his  hand ;  while  an  old  woman 
beside  her  is  trying  to  prevent  her,  and  representing 
that  she  is  giving  too  much.  Nor  was  another  woman 
who  is  in  the  act  of  giving  him  something  forgotten. 
Into  this  and  other  pictures  they  threw  themselves 
with  all  earnestness.  The  count  gave  the  architect  a 
Few  hints  as  to  the  best  style  of  arrangement ;  and  he 
eit  once  set  up  a  kind  of  theatre,  all  necessary  pains 
being  taken  for  the  proper  lighting  of  it.  They  had 
already  made  many  preparations,  before  they  observed 
how  large  an  outlay  what  they  were  undertaking 
would  require,  and  that,  in  the  country,  in  the  middle 
of  the  winter,  many  things  which  they  required,  would 
be  difficult  to  procure ;    consequently,  to  prevent  a 
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stoppage,  Luciana  had  nearly  her  whole  wardrobe  cut 
in  pieces,  to  supply  the  various  costumes  which  the 
original  artist  had  arbitrarily  selected. 

The  appointed  evening  came;  and  the  exhibition 
was  carried  out  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assemblage, 
and  to  the  universal  satisfaction.  They  had  some 
good  music  to  excite  expectation,  and  the  performance 
opened  with  the  "  Belisarius."  The  figures  were  so 
successful,  the  colours  were  so  happily  distributed,  and 
the  lighting  managed  so  skilfully,  that  they  might 
really  have  fancied  themselves  in  another  world ;  only 
that  the  presence  of  the  real,  instead  of  the  apparent, 
produced  a  kind  of  uncomfortable  sensation. 

The  curtain  fell,  and  was  more  than  once  raised 
again  by  general  desire.  A  musical  interlude  kept  the 
assembly  amused  while  preparation  was  going  fo^ 
ward  to  surprise  them  with  a  picture  of  a  higher 
stamp:  it  was  the  well-known  design  of  Poussin, 
Ahasuerus  and  Esther.  This  time  Luciana  had  done 
better  for  herself.  As  the  fainting,  sinking  queen,  she 
had  put  out  all  her  charms ;  and,  for  the  attendant 
maidens  who  were  supporting  her,  she  had  cunningly 
selected  pretty,  well-shaped  figures,  not  one  among 
whom,  however,  had  the  slightest  pretension  to  be 
compared  with  herself.  From  this  picture,  as  from 
all  the  rest,  Ottilie  remained  excluded.  To  sit  on  the 
golden  throne,  and  represent  the  Zeus-like  monarch, 
Luciana  had  picked  out  the  finest  and  handsomest 
man  of  the  party :  so  that  this  picture  was  really  of 
incomparable  perfection. 

For  a  third  they  had  taken  the  so-called  "  Father's 
Admonition "  of  Terburg ;  and  who  does  not  know 
Wille's  admirable  engraving  of  this  picture  ?  One 
foot  thrown  over  the  other,  sits  a  noble,  knightly- 
looking  father :  his  daughter  stands  before  him,  to 
whose  conscieuce  he  seems  to  be  appealing.  She,  a 
fine,  striking  figure,  in  a  folding  drapery  of  white  satin, 
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is  only  to  be  seen  from  behind ;  but  her  whole  bearing 
appears  to  signify  that  she  ia  collecting  hersell  That 
the  admonition  is  not  too  severe,  that  she  is  not  being 
utterly  put  to  shame,  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  air 
and  attitude  of  the  father ;  while  the  mother  seems  as 
if  she  were  trying  to  conceal  some  slight  embarrass- 
ment, —  she  is  looking  into  a  glass  of  wine,  which  she 
is  on  the  point  of  drinking. 

Here  was  an  opportunity  for  Luciana  to  appear  in 
her  highest  splendour.  Her  back  hair,  the  form  of  her 
head,  neck,  and  shoulders,  were  beautiful  beyond  all 
conception;  and  the  waist,  which  in  the  modem  an- 
tique of  the  ordinary  dresses  of  young  ladies  is  hardly 
visible,  showed  to  the  greatest-  advantage  in  all  its 
graceful,  slender  elegance  in  the  really  old  costume. 
The  architect  had  contrived  to  dispose  the  rich  folds 
of  the  white  satin  with  the  most  artistic  naturalness ; 
and,  without  any  question  whatever,  this  Uving  imita- 
tion far  exceed^  the  original  picture,  and  produced 
universal  dehght. 

The  spectators  never  ceased  demanding  a  repetition 
of  the  performance ;  and  the  very  natursd  wish  to  see 
the  countenance  of  so  lovely  a  creature,  when  they 
had  done  looking  at  her  from  behind,  at  last  became 
80  decided,  that  a  merry,  impatient  young  wit  cried 
out  aloud  the  words  one  is  accustomed  to  write  at  the 
tx>ttom  of  a  page, "  Toumez,  s'il  votis  plait,"  which  was 
echoed  all  round  the  room. 

The  performers,  however,  understood  their  advantage 
too  well,  and  had  mastered  too  completely  the  idea  of 
these  works  of  art,  to  yield  to  the  most  general 
clamour.  The  daughter  remained  standing  in  her 
shame,  without  favouring  the  spectators  with  the  ex- 
pression of  her  face ;  the  father  retained  his  attitude  of 
admonition ;  and  the  mother  continued  with  her  nose 
and  eyes  in  the  transparent  glass,  in  which,  although 
she  seemed  to  be  drinking,  the  wine  never  diminished. 
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We  need  not  describe  the  number  of  smaller  after- 
pieces,  for  which  had  been  chosen  Flemish  public-house 
scenes  and  fair  and  market  days. 

The  count  and  the  baroness  departed,  promising  to 
return  in  the  first  happy  weeks  of  their  approacUng 
union.     And  Charlotte  now  had   hopes,  after  having 
endured  two  weary  months  of  it,  of  ridding  herself  of 
the  rest  of  the  party  at  the  same  time.     She  was  as- 
sured of  her  daughter's  happiness,  as  soon  as  the  first 
tumult  of  youth  and  betrothal  should  have  subsided  in 
her;  for  the  bridegroom  considered  himself  the  most 
fortunate  person  in  the  world.     His  income  was  large, 
his  disposition  moderate  and  rational;   and   now  he 
found  himself  further   wonderfully  favoured   in  the 
happiness  of  becoming  the  possessor  of  a  young  lady 
with  whom  all  the  world  must  be  charmed.     He  had 
so  peculiar  a  way  of  referring  everything  to  her,  and 
only  to  himself  through  her,  that  it  gave  him  an  un- 
pleasant feeling  when  any  newly  arrived  person  did 
not  devote  himself  heart  and  soul  to  her,  and  was  far 
from  flattered  if  —  as  occasionally  happened,  particu- 
larly with  elderly  men  —  he  neglected  her  for  a  close 
intimacy  with  himself.     Everytliing  was  settled  about 
the  architect.     On  New- Year's  Day  he  was  to  follow 
him,  and  spend  the  carnival  at  his  house  in  the  city, 
where  Luciana  was  promising  herself  infinite  happiness 
from  a  repetition  of  her  charmingly  successful  picture^ 
as  well  as  from  a  hundred  other  things ;  all  the  more 
so  as  her  aunt  and  bridegroom  seemed  to    make  so 
hght  of  whatever  expense  was  required  for  her  amuse- 
ments. 

And  now  they  were  to  break  up.  But  this  could 
not  be  managed  in  an  ordinary  way.  They  were  one 
day  making  fun  of  Charlotte  aloud,  declaring  that 
they  would  soon  have  eaten  out  her  winter  stores, 
when  the  nobleman  who  had  represented  Belisarius, 
being  fortunately  a  man  of  some  wealth,  carried  away 
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by  Luciana's  cfiarms,  to  which  he  had  been  so  long 
devoting  himself,  cried  out  unthinkingly,  "Why  not 
mauage,  then,  in  the  Polish  fashion  ?  you  come  now  and 
eat  up  me,  and  then  we  will  go  on  round  the  circle.'* 
No  sooner  said  than  done.  Luciana  acceded.  The  next 
day  they  all  packed  up,  and  the  swarm  alighted  on  a 
new  property.  There  indeed  they  found  room  enough, 
but  few  conveniences,  and  no  preparations  to  receive 
them.  Out  of  this  arose  many  contretemps,  which  en- 
tirely enchanted  Luciana :  their  life  became  ever  wilder 
and  wilder.  Hunting-parties  were  set  on  foot  in  the 
deep  snow,  attended  with  every  sort  of  disagreeable- 
ness ;  women  were  not  allowed  to  excuse  themselves 
any  more  than  men :  and  so  they  trooped  on,  hunting 
and  riding,  sleighing  and  shouting,  from  one  place  to 
another,  till,  at  last  they  approached  the  Besidence; 
and  there  the  news  of  the  day,  and  the  scandals,  and 
what  else  forms  the  amusement  of  people  at  courts 
and  cities,  gave  the  imagination  another  direction: 
and  Luciana  with  her  train  of  attendants  (her  aunt 
bad  gone  on  some  time  before)  swept  at  once  into  a 
new  sphere  of  lifa 

FROM   OTTILIE'S   DIARY. 

"  In  the  world  we  accept  every  person  as  such  as  he 
gives  himself  out,  only  he  must  give  himself  out  for 
something.  We  can  put  up  with  the  unpleasant  more 
easily  than  we  can  endure  the  insignificant. 

"  Anything  may  be  forced  upon  society  except  what 
involves  a  consequence. 

"  We  never  learn  to  know  people  when  they  come 
to  us:  we  must  go  to  them  to  find  out  how  things 
stand  with  them. 

"  I  find  it  almost  natural  that  we  should  see  many 
faults  in  visitors,  and  that  directly  they  are  gone  we 
should  judge  them  not  in  the  most  amiable  manner. 
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For  we  have,  so  to  say,  a  right  to  measare  them  by 
our  own  standard.  Even  cautious,  sensible  m^i  can 
scarcely  keep  themselves  in  such  cases  from  being 
sharp  censors. 

"When,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  staying  at  the 
houses  of  others,  when  we  have  seen  them  in  the 
midst  of  all  their  habits  and  environments  among 
those  necessary  conditions  from  which  they  cannot 
escape,  when  we  have  seen  how  they  affect  those  about 
them,  and  how  they  adapt  themselves  to  their  circum- 
stances, it  is  ignorance,  it  is  worse,  it  is  ill-will,  to  find 
ridiculous  what  in  more  than  one  sense  has  a  claim  on 
our  respect 

''  That  which  we  call  poUteness  and  good  breeding 
effects  what  otherwise  can  only  be  obtained  by  vio- 
lence, or  not  even  by  that. 

"  Intercourse  with  women  is  the  element  of  good 
manners. 

"  How  can  the  character,  the  individuality,  of  a  man 
coexist  with  polish  of  manner  ? 

"  Peculiarity  of  character  can  only  be  properly  made 
prominent  through  good  manners.  Every  one  like5 
what  has  something  in  it,  only  it  must  not  be  a  dis- 
agreeable something. 

**  In  life  generally,  and  in  society,  no  one  has  such 
high  advantages  as  a  well-cultivated  soldier. 

**  Rough  soldiers  do,  at  least,  betray  their  character; 
and  generally  behind  their  strength  there  is  a  certain 
latent  good  humour,  so  that  in  difficulties  it  is  possible 
to  get  on  even  with  them. 

*'  No  one  is  more  intolerable  than  an  underbred 
civilian.  From  him  one  has  a  right  to  look  for  a 
delicacy,  as  he  has  no  rough  work  to  do. 

"  When  we  are  living  with  people  who  have 
a  delicate  sense  of  propriety,  we  are  made  uneasy 
on  their  account  when  anything  unbecoming  is 
committed.     So  I  always  feel  for  and  with  Charlotte 
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when  a  person  is  rocking  his  chair.  She  cannot  en- 
dure it 

"  No  one  would  ever  come  into  a  mixed  party  with 
spectacles  on  his  nose,  if  he  did  but  know  that  at  once 
we  women  lose  all  pleasure  in  looking  at  h\m  or  listen- 
ing to  what  he  has  to  say. 

"  Familiarity,  when  displayed  instead  of  reverency,  is 
always  ridiculous.  No  one  would  put  his  hat  down 
when  he  had  scarcely  paid  the  ordkiary  coi&pliments 
if  he  knew  how  comical  it  looka 

"  There  is  no  outward  sign  of  courtesy  that  does  not 
rest  on  a  deep  moral  foundation.  The  proper  education 
would  be  that  which  communicated  the  sign  and  the 
foundation  of  it  at  the  same  tima 

"  Behaviour  is  a  mirror  in  which  every  one  displays 
his  own  image. 

"There  is  a  courtesy  of  the  heart  It  is  akin  to 
love.  Out  of  it  arises  the  easiest  courtesy  in  outward 
behaviour. 

"  A  freely  offered  homage  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
relations.     And  how  were  that  possible  without  love  ? 

"  We  are  never  farther  from  our  wishes  than  when 
we  imagine  that  we  possess  what  we  have  desired. 

"  No  one  is  more  a  slave  than  the  man  who  thinks 
himself  free  while  he  is  not. 

"  The  moment  a  man  declares  he  is  free,  he  feels  the 
conditions  to  which  he  is  subject.  Let  him  venture  to 
declare  that  he  is  subject  to  conditions,  and  he  will  feel 
that  he  is  free. 

"  Against  great  advantages  in  another,  there  are  no 
means  of  defending  ourselves  except  lova 

"  There  is  something  terrible  in  the  sight  of  a  highly 
gifted  man  lying  under  obligations  to  a  fooL 

" '  No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet,'  the  proverb  saya 
But  that  is  only  because  it  requires  a  hero  to  recognise 
a  hero.  The  valet  will  probably  know  how  to  value 
the  valet-hero. 
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"  Mediocrity  has  no  greater  consolation  than  in  the 
thought  that  genius  is  not  immortal 

''The  greatest  men  are  connected  with  their  own 
century  always  through  some  weakness. 

''  One  is  apt  to  regard  people  as  more  dangerous  than 
they  are. 

"  Fools  and  modest  people  are  alike  innocuous.  It 
is  only  your  half-fools  and  your  half-wise  who  are 
really  and  truly  dangerous. 

'*  There  is  no  better  deliverance  from  the  world  than 
through  art ;  and  a  man  can  form  no  surer  bond  with 
it  than  through  art. 

**  Alike  in  the  moment  of  our  highest  fortune  and 
our  deepest  necessity,  we  require  the  artist. 

'*  The  business  of  art  is  with  the  difficult  and  the 
good. 

**  To  see  the  difficult  easily  handled,  gives  us  the  feel- 
ing of  the  impossible. 

"  Difficulties  increase  the  nearer  we  are  to  our  end. 

**  Sowing  is  not  so  difficult  as  reaping." 


CHAPTER  VL 

Charlotte  was  in  some  way  compensated  for  the 
very  serious  discomfort  this  visit  had  caused  her 
through  the  fuller  insight  it  had  enabled  her  to  gain 
into  her  daughter's  character.  In  this,  her  knowledge 
of  the  world  was  of  no  slight  service  to  her.  It  was  not 
the  first  time  that  so  singular  a  character  had  come 
across  her,  although  she  had  never  seen  any  in  which 
the  unusual  features  were  so  highly  developed ;  and  she 
had  had  experience  enough  to  show  her  that  such  per- 
sons, after  having  felt  the  discipline  of  life,  after  having 
gone  through  something  of  it  and  been  in  intercourse 
with  older  people,  may  come  out  at  last  really  charm- 
ing and  amiable  :  the  selfishness  may  soften,  and  eager, 
restless  activity  find  a  definite  direction  for  itself.  And 
therefore,  as  a  mother,  Charlotte  was  able  to  endure 
the  appearance  of  symptoms  which  for  others  might 
perhaps  have  been  unpleasing,  from  a  sense  that  where 
strangers  only  desire  to  enjoy,  or  at  least  not  to  have 
their  taste  offended,  the  business  of  parents  is  rather  to 
hope. 

After  her  daughter's  departure,  however,  she  had  to 
be  pained  in  a  singular  and  imlooked-for  manner,  in 
finding  that,  not  so  much  through  what  there  really 
was  objectionable  in  her  behaviour,  as  through  what 
was  good  and  praiseworthy  in  it,  she  had  left  an  ill 
report  of  herself  behind  her.  Luciana  seemed  to  have 
prescribed  it  as  a  rule  to  herself,  not  only  to  be  merry 
with  the  merry,  but  miserable  with  the  miserable,  and, 
in  order  to  give  full  exercise  to  her  spirit  of  contradic- 
tion, often  to  make  the  happy  uncomfortable,  and  the 
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sad  cheerful  In  every  family  among  whom  she  came, 
she  inquired  after  such  members  of  it  as  were  ill  or  in- 
firm, and  unable  to  appear  in  society.  She  would  go 
to  see  them  in  their  rooms,  act  the  part  of  physidan, 
and  insist  on  prescribing  powerful  doses  for  them  out 
of  her  own  travelling  m»iicine-chest,  which  she  con- 
stantly took  with  her  in  her  carriage ;  her  attempts  at 
curing,  as  may  be  supposed,  either  succeeding  or  fiiiling 
as  chance  happened  to  direct. 

In  this  sort  of  benevolence  she  was  thoroughly  cruel, 
and  would  listen  to  nothing  that  was  said  to  her,  be- 
cause she  was  convinced  that  she  was  managing  admi- 
rably. One  such  attempt,  made  on  a  mental  sufferer, 
failed  most  disastrously;  and  this  it  was  which  gave 
Charlotte  so  much  trouble,  inasmuch  as  it  involved 
consequences,  and  every  one  was  talking  about  it.  She 
never  had  heard  of  the  story  till  Luciana  was  gone: 
Ottilie,  who  had  made  one  of  the  party  present  i^  the 
time,  had  to  give  her  a  circumstantial  account  of  it. 

One  of  several  daughters  of  a  family  of  rank  had  the 
misfortune  to  have  caused  the  death  of  one  of  her 
younger  sisters:  it  had  destroyed  her  peace  of  mind, 
and  she  had  never  been  able  to  recover  from  the  shocL 
She  lived  in  her  own  room,  occupying  herself,  and 
keeping  quiet ;  and  she  could  only  bear  to  see  the 
members  of  her  own  family  when  they  came  one  by  one. 
If  there  were  several  together,  she  suspected  at  once 
that  tliey  were  making  reflections  upon  her  and  her 
coudition.  To  each  of  them  singly  she  would  speak 
rationally  enough,  and  talk  freely  for  an  hour  at  a 
time. 

Luciana  had  heard  of  this,  and  had  secretly  dete^ 
mined  with  herself,  as  soon  as  she  got  into  the  house, 
that  she  would,  as  it  were,  work  a  miracle,  and  restore 
the  young  lady  to  society.  She  conducted  herself  in 
tlie  H) alter  more  prudently  than  usual,  managed  to 
introduce  herself  alone  to  the  poor,  sick-souled  girl, 
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and,  as  far  as  people  could  understand,  had  wound  her 
way  into  her  confidence  through  music.     At  last  came 
her  fatal  mistake:  wishing  to  cause  a  sensation,  and 
fancying  she  bad  sufBciently  prepared  her  for  it,  one 
evening  she  suddenly  introduced  the  beautiful,  pale 
creature  into  the  midst  of  the  brilliant,  glittering  assem- 
bly; and  perhaps  even  then  the  attempt  might  not 
have  so  utterly  failed,  had  not  the  company,  from 
curiosity  and  apprehension,  conducted  themselves  so 
unwisely,  first  gathering  about  the  invaUd,  wd  avoiding 
her,  and,  with  their  whispers,  and  shaking  their  heads 
together,  confusing  and  agitating  her.     Her  delicate 
sensibility  could  not  endure  it.    With  a  dreadful  shriek, 
which  expressed,  as  it  seemed,  a  horror  at  some  mon- 
ster that  was  rushing  upon   her,  she   fainted.     The 
crowd  fell  back  in  terror  on  every  side,  Ottilie  being 
one  of  those  who  brought  the  fainting  girl  to  her  room. 
Luciana  meanwhile,  just  like  herself,  had  been  read- 
ing an  angry  lecture  to  the  rest  of  the  party,  without 
reflecting  for  a  moment  that  she  herself  was  entirely 
to  blame,  and  without  letting  herself  be  deterred,  by 
this  and  other  failures,  from  going  on  with  her  experi- 
mentalising. 

The  state  of  the  invalid  herself  had  since  that  time 
become  more  and  more  serious:  indeed,  the  disorder 
had  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  the  parents  were 
unable  to  keep  their  poor  child  any  longer  at  home, 
and  had  been  forced  to  confide  her  to  the  care  of  a 
public  institution.  Nothing  remained  for  Charlotte 
except,  by  the  delicacy  of  her  own  attention  to  the 
family,  in  some  degree  to  alleviate  the  pain  which  had 
been  occasioned  by  her  daughter.  On  Ottilie  the  event 
had  made  a  deep  impression.  She  felt  the  more  for 
the  unhappy  girl,  as  she  was  convinced,  not  withhold- 
ing her  opinion  from  Charlotte,  that,  by  a  careful  treat- 
ment, the  disorder  might  have  been  unquestionably 
removed. 
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So  there  came,  too,  as  it  often  happens  that  we  dwdl 
more  on  past  disagreeables  than  on  past  agreeaUei;  t 
Hlight  misunderstanding  to  be  spoken  of,  which  had  led 
Ottilie  to  a  wrong  judgment  of  the  ardiitect,  when  he 
did  not  choose  to  produce  his  collection  that  CTening, 
although  she  had  so  eagerly  b^ged  him  to  produce  it 
This  decided  refusal  had  remained,  ever  since,  Hanging 
about  her  heart :  she  herself  could  not  tell  why.  Her 
feelings  about  the  matter  were  undoubtedly  just :  what 
a  young  lady  like  Ottilie  could  desire,  a  yooi^  man  like 
the  architect  ought  not  to  have  refused.  The  latter, 
however,  when  she  took  occasion  to  give  him  a  gentk 
reproof  for  it,  had  a  pretty  good  plea  to  offer. 

"  If  you  knew,"  he  said, "  how  roughly  even  culti- 
vated people  allow  themselves  to  handle  the  most 
valuable  works  of  art,  you  would  forgive  me  for  not 
producing  mine  among  the  crowd.  No  one  will  take 
the  trouble  to  hold  a  medal  by  the  rim.  They  will 
finger  the  most  beautiful  impressions  and  the  smoothest 
surfaces:  they  will  take  the  rarest  coins  between  the 
thumb  and  forefinger,  and  rub  them  up  and  down,  as  if 
tliey  were  testing  the  execution  with  the  touch.  With- 
out remembering  that  a  large  sheet  of  paper  ought  to 
be  held  in  two  hands,  they  will  lay  hold  with  one  of 
an  invaluable  engraving  of  some  irretrievable  drawing, 
as  a  conceited  politician  lays  hold  of  a  newspaper,  and 
pa.ssinij;  judgment  by  anticipation,  as  he  is  cutting  the 
pag(\s,  on  tlie  occurrences  of  the  world.  Nobody  cares 
to  recollect,  that,  if  twenty  people,  one  after  the  other, 
treat  a  work  of  art  in  this  way,  the  one  and  twenti^ 
will  not  find  much  to  see  there." 

"Have  not  I  often  vexed  you  in  this  way?"  asked 
Ottilie.  "  Have  not  T,  tlirou^h  my  carelessness,  manj 
times  injured  your  treasures  ? " 

"  Never  once,"  answered  the  architect,  "  never.  For 
you  it  would  be  impossibla  In  you  the  right  thing  is 
innate." 
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"  Id  any  case,"  replied  Ottilie,  "  it  vonld  not  be  a 
bad  plan,  if,  in  the  next  edition  of  the  boob  on  good 
manners,  after  the  chapters  which  tell  ua  how  we 
Might  to  eat  and  drink  in  company,  an  exhaustive 
chapter  were  inserted,  how  to  behave  among  works 
yt  art  and  in  moBeums." 

"  Undoubtedly,"  said  the  architect ;  "  and  then  curi- 
3sity-coUector3  and  amatenrs  would  be  better  contented 
At  show  their  valuable  treasures  to  the  world." 

Ottilie  had  long,  loDg  forgiven  him ;  but  as  be 
seemed  to  have  taken  her  reproof  sorely  to  heart,  and 
lasured  her  again  and  again  that  be  would  gladly  pro* 
iace  everything,  that  he  was  delighted  to  do  anything 
For  his  friends,  she  felt  that  she  had  wounded  his  feel- 
ings, and  that  she  owed  him  some  compensatioD.  It 
was  not  easy  for  her,  therefore,  to  give  an  absolute  refusal 
to  a  request  which  he  made  her  in  the  conclusion  of 
Uiis  conversation ;  although,  when  she  called  her  heart 
into  council  about  it,  she  did  not  see  bow  she  conld 
allow  herself  to  do  what  he  wished. 

The  circumstances  of  the  matter  were  these:  that 
Ottilie  had  been  excluded  from  the  picture^xhibition 
through  Luciana's  jealousy  bad  irritated  him  in  the 
highest  degree ;  and  at  the  same  time  be  bad  observed 
with  regret  that  Charlotte  had  been  prevented  by 
sickness  from  being  often  present  at  this,  the  most 
brilliant  part  of  all  the  amusements ;  and  now  be  did 
not  wish  to  go  away  without  some  additional  proof  of 
his  gratitude,  and,  for  the  honour  of  one  and  the 
entertainment  of  the  other,  preparing  a  far  more  beauti- 
ful exhibition  than  any  of  those  which  had  preceded 
it  Perhaps,  too,  unknown  to  himself,  another  secret 
motive  was  worldng  ou  him.  It  was  so  hard  for  him 
to  leave  the  house  and  to  leave  the  family.  It  seemed 
impossible  to  bim  to  part  from  Ottilie's  eyes,  under  the 
calm,  sweet,  gentle  glances  of  which  be  bad,  the  latter 
part  of  the  time,  been  living  almost  entirely. 
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The  Christmas  holidays  were  approaching;  and  i 
became  at  once  clear  to  him  that  the  very  thing  which 
he  wanted  was  a  representation,  with  real  figures,  ol 
one  of  those  pictures  of  the  scene  in  the  stable,  —  a 
sacred  exhibition  such  as  at  this  holy  season  good 
Christians  delight  to  offer  to  the  divine  mother  and 
her  child,  of  the  manner  in  which  she,  in  her  seemiiig 
lowliness,  was  honoured  first  by  the  shepherds  and 
aftei-ward  by  kings. 

He  had  formed  a  perfect  conception  how  such  a 
picture  might  be  contrived.  A  handsome  and  bloom- 
ing boy  was  found,  and  there  would  be  no  lack  of 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses.  But  without  Ottilie  the 
thing  could  not  be  done.  The  young  man  had  exalted 
her,  in  his  design,  to  be  the  Mother  of  Grod ;  and,  if 
she  refused,  there  was  no  question  but  the  undeitaldng 
must  fall  to  the  ground.  Ottilie,  half  embarrassed  at 
the  proposal,  referred  him  and  his  request  to  Charlottft 
The  latter  gladly  gave  her  permission,  and  lent  her 
assistance  in  overcoming  and  overpersuading  Ottilie's 
hesitation  in  assuming  so  sacred  a  personality.  The 
architect  worked  day  and  night,  that  by  Christmas 
Eve  everything  might  be  ready. 

Day  and  night,  indeed,  in  the  literal  sense.     At  all 
times  he  was  a  man  who  had  but  few  necessities,  and 
Ottilie's  presence  seemed  to  be  to  him  in  the  place  <A 
all  delicacies.     AMien  he  was  working  for  her,  it  was 
as  if  he  required  no  sleep;  when  he  was  busy  about 
her,  as  if  he  could  do  without  food.     Accordingly,  by 
the  hour  of  the  evening  solemnity,  all  was  completed. 
He  liad  found  the  means  of  collecting  some  well-toned 
wind  instruments,  to  form  an  introduction,  and  produce 
the  desiivd  disposition.     But,  when  the  curtain  rose, 
Charlotte    was   taken    completely    by    surprise.      The 
jneture  which  presented  itself  to  her  had  been  repeated 
so  often  in  the  world,  that  one  could  scarcely  have 
exi>ected  any  new  impression  to  be  produced.    But  here 
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the  reality,  as  representiDg  the  picture,  had  its  especial 
advantages.     The  whole  space  was  the  colour  rather 
of  night  than  of  twilight ;  and  there  was  nothing,  even 
of  the  details  of  the  scene,  which  was  obscure.     The 
inimitable  idea  that  all  the  light  should  proceed  from 
the  child,  the  artist  had  contrived  to  carry  out  by  an 
ingenious  method  of  illumination,  which  was  conceialed 
by  the  figures  in  the  foreground,  who  were  all  in  shadow. 
Merry  boys  and  girls  were  standing  round,  their  rosy 
faces  sharply  lighted   from  below;   and   there  were 
angels,  too,  whose  own  brilliancy  grew  pale  before  the 
divine,  whose  ethereal  bodies  showed  dim  and  dense, 
and  needing  other  light  in  the  presence  of  the  body  of 
the  divine  humanity.     By  good  fortune  the  infant  had 
fallen  asleep  in  the  loveHest  attitude ;  so  that  nothing 
disturbed  the  contemplation  when  the  eye  rested  on 
the  seeming  mother,  who  with  infinite  grace  had  lifted 
off  a  veil  to  reveal  her  hidden  treasure.     At  this  mo- 
ment the  picture  seemed  to  have  been  caught,  and 
there  to   have   remained   fixed.    Physically   dazzled, 
mentally  surprised,  the  people  round  appeared  to  have 
just  moved  to  turn  away  their  half-bUnded  eyes,  to  be 
glancing  again  toward  the  child  with  curious  deUght, 
and  to  be  showing  more  wonder  and  pleasure  than 
awe  and  reverence,  —  although  these  emotions  were 
not  forgotten,  and  were  to  be  traced  upon  the  features 
of  some  of  the  older  spectators. 

But  Ottilie's  figure,  expression,  attitude,  glance,  ex- 
celled all  that  any  painter  has  ever  represented.  A 
man  possessed  of  true  knowledge  of  art,  could  he  have 
seen  this  spectacle,  would  have  been  in  fear  lest  any 
portion  of  it  should  move:  he  would  have  doubted 
-whether  anything  could  ever  so  much  please  him  again. 
Unluckily  there  was  no  one  present  who  could  com- 
prehend the  whole  of  this  effect.  The  architect  alone, 
-who,  as  a  tall,  slender  shepherd,  was  looking  in  from 
tlie  side  over  those  who  were  kneeling,  enjoyed,  at 
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though  he  was  not  in  the  best  position  for  seeing,  thft 
fullest  pleasure.  And  who  can  describe  the  mien  dt 
the  new-made  queen  of  heaven  f  The  purest  humility^ 
the  most  exquisite  feeling  of  modesty,  while  having 
undeservedly  bestowed  upon  her  a  great  honour,  an 
indescribable  and  immeasurable  happiness  was  dis- 
played upon  her  features,  expressing  as  much  her  own 
emotion  as  that  of  the  character  which  she  was  en« 
deavouring  to  represent. 

Charlotte  was  delighted  with  the  beautiful  figures, 
but  what  had  most  effect  on  her  was  the  child.  Her 
eyes  filled  with  tears ;  and  her  imagination  presented 
to  her,  in  the  hveliest  colours,  that  she  might  soon 
hope  to  have  such  another  darling  creature  on  her 
own  lap. 

They  had  let  down  the  curtain,  partly  to  give  the 
exhibitors  some  little  rest,  partly  to  make  an  alteration 
in  the  exhibition.  The  artist  had  proposed  to  himself 
to  transmute  the  first  scene  of  night  and  lowliness 
into  a  picture  of  splendour  and  glory,  and  for  this 
purpose  had  prepared  a  blaze  of  Ught  to  fall  in  from 
every  side,  which  this  interval  was  required  to  kindle. 

Ottilia,  in  the  semi-theatrical  position  in  which  she 
found  herself,  had  hitherto  felt  perfectly  at  her  ease; 
because,  with  the  exception  of  Charlotte  and  a  few 
members  of  the  household,  no  one  had  witnessed  this 
pious  piece  of  artistic  display.  She  was,  therefore,  in 
some  degree  annoyed,  when,  in  the  interval,  she  learned 
that  a  stranger  had  come  into  the  saloon,  and  had 
been  warmly  received  by  Cliarlotte.  Who  it  was,  no 
one  was  able  to  tell  her.  She  resigned  herself,  in  order 
not  to  produce  a  disturbance,  and  to  go  on  with  her 
character.  Candles  and  lamps  blazed  out,  and  she 
was  surrounded  by  splendour  perfectly  infinite.  The 
curtain  rose.  It  was  a  sight  to  startle  the  spectatora 
The  whole  picture  was  one  blaze  of  hght ;  and,  instead 
of  the   full  depth  of  shadow,  there  now  were  only 
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the  colours  left  remaining,  which,  bom  the  skill  with 
which  they  had  been  selected,  produced  a  gentle  soft- 
ening of  tone.  Looking  out  under  her  long  eyelashes, 
Ottilie  perceived  the  figure  of  a  man  sitting  by  Char- 
lotte. She  did  not  recognise  him,  but  the  voice  she 
foncied  was  that  of  the  assistant  at  the  school  A 
singular  emotion  came  over  her.  How  many  things 
had  happened  since  she  last  heard  the  voice  of  her 
kind  instructor !  like  forked  lightning  the  stream  of 
her  joys  and  her  sorrow  flashed  through  her  soul ;  and 
the  question  rose  in  her  heart,  **  Dare  you  confess,  dare 
you  acknowledge,  it  all  to  him  ?  If  not,  how  little 
can  you  deserve  to  appear  before  him  under  this  sainted 
form!  And  how  strange  must  it  not  seem  to  him, 
who  has  only  known  you  as  your  natural  self,  to  see 
you  now  under  this  ^guise!''  In  an  instant,  swift 
as  thought,  feeling  and  reflection  began  to  clash  and 
gain  within  her.  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  while  she 
forced  herself  to  continue  to  appear  as  a  rigid  figure ; 
and  it  was  a  relief  indeed  to  her  when  the  child  b^an 
to  stir,  and  the  artist  saw  himself  compelled  to  give 
the  sign  for  the  curtain  to  fall  again. 

If  the  painful  feeling  of  being  unable  to  meet  a 
valued  friend  had,  during  the  last  few  moments,  been 
distressing  Ottihe,  in  addition  to  her  other  emotions, 
she  was  now  in  still  greater  embarrassment.  Was  she 
to  present  herself  to  him  in  this  strange  disguise, 
or  had  she  better  change  her  dress?  She  did  not 
hesitate:  she  did  the  latter,  and  in  the  interval  she 
endeavoured  to  collect  and  to  compose  herself ;  nor  did 
she  properly  recover  her  self-possession,  until  at  last, 
in  her  ordinary  costume,  she  had  welcomed  the  new 
visitor. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

In  so  far  as  the  architect  desired  the  happiness  of 
his  kind  patronesses,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  him,  now 
that  at  last  he  was  obliged  to  go,  to  know  that  he 
was  leaving  them  in  good  society  with  the  estimable 
assistant.  At  the  same  time,  however,  when  he 
thought  of  their  goodness  in  its  relation  to  himself, 
he  could  not  help  feeling  it  a  Uttle  painful  to  see  his 
place  so  soon,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  his  modesty,  so 
well,  so  completely,  supplied.  He  had  lingered  and 
lingered,  but  now  he  forced  himself  away :  what,  after 
he  was  gone,  he  must  endure  as  he  could,  at  least  he 
could  not  stay  to  witness  with  liis  own  eyes. 

To  the  great  relief  of  this  half-melancholy  feeling, 
the  ladies  at  his  departure  made  him  a  present  of  a 
waistcoat,  on  which  he  had  watched  them  both  for 
some  time  past  at  work,  with  a  silent  envy  of  the 
fortunate  man,  as  yet  unknown  to  him,  to  whom  it 
might  one  day  belong.  Such  a  present  is  the  most 
agreeable  which  a  true-hearted  man  can  receive ;  for, 
while  he  thinks  of  the  unwearied  play  of  the  beautiful 
fingers  at  the  making  of  it,  he  cannot  help  flattering 
himself  that  in  so  long-sustained  a  labour  the  feehng 
could  not  have  remained  utterly  without  an  interest  in 
its  accomplishment. 

The  ladies  had  now  a  new  visitor  to  entertain,  for 
whom  they  felt  a  real  regard,  and  whose  stay  with  them 
it  would  be  their  endeavour  to  make  as  agreeable  as  they 
could.  Tliere  is  in  all  women  a  pecuhar  circle  of  inward 
interests,   which  remain  always  the  same,  and    from 
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which  Dothiog  in  the  world  can  divoice  them.  In 
outward  social  intercourse,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
will  gladly  and  easily  allow  themselves  to  take  their 
toue  from  the  person  with  whom  at  the  moment  they 
are  occupied ;  and  thus,  by  a  mixture  of  impasaiveiiess 
and  susceptibihty,  by  persistiug  and  by  yielding,  they 
continue  to  keep  the  government  to  themselves :  and 
no  mau  of  good  behaviour  can  ever  take  it  from  them. 

The  architect,  following  at  the  same  time  his  own 
tamcj  and  bis  own  uicUnation,  had  been  exerting  him- 
self and  putting  out  his  talents  for  their  gratification 
and  for  the  purposes  of  his  friends ;  and  business  and 
amusement,  while  he  was  with  them,  had  been  con- 
ducted in  this  spirit,  and  directed  to  the  ends  which 
most  suited  his  taste.  But  now  in  a  short  time,  through 
the  presence  of  the  assistant,  quite  another  sort  of  Ufe 
was  commenced.  His  great  gift  was  to  talk  well,  and 
to  treat,  in  his  conversation,  of  men  and  human  rela- 
tions, particularly  in  reference  to  the  cultivation  of 
young  people.  Thus  arose  a  very  perceptible  cootrast 
to  the  life  which  had  been  going  on  hitherto,  all  the 
more  as  the  assistant  could  not  entirely  approve  of 
their  having  interested  themselves  in  such  subjects  so 
exclusively. 

Of  the  impersonated  [dcture  which  received  him  on 
his  arrival,  he  never  said  a  single  word.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  they  took  him  to  see  the  church  and  the 
chapel  vrith  their  new  decorations,  expecting  that  it 
would  please  him  as  much  as  they  were  pleased  with 
it  themselves,  he  did  not  refrain  from  expressing  his 
opinion. 

"  This  mixing  up  of  the  holy  with  the  sensuous,"  he 
said,  "  is  anything  but  pleasing  to  my  taste :  I  cannot 
like  men  to  set  apart  certain  especial  places,  consecrate 
them,  and  deck  them  out,  that  by  so  doing  they  may 
nourish  in  themselves  a  temper  of  piety.  No  surround- 
ings, not  even  the  most  common,  must  disturb  in  us 
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that  sense  of  the  divine  which  accompanies  us  where- 
ever  we  are,  and  can  consecrate  every  spot  into  a 
temple.  What  pleases  me  is,  to  see  a  home  service  of 
God  held  in  the  saloon  where  people  come  together  to 
eat,  where  they  have  their  parties,  and  amuse  them- 
selves with  games  and  dances.  What  is  highest,  the 
most  excellent  in  men,  has  no  form ;  and  one  should 
be  cautious  how  one  gives  it  any  form  except  noble 
action." 

Charlotte,  who  was  already  generally  acquainted 
with  his  mode  of  thinking,  and,  in  the  short  time  he 
had  been  at  the  castle,  had  already  probed  it  more 
deeply,  found  something  also  which  he  might  do  for 
her  in  his  own  department ;  and  she  had  her  garden 
children,  whom  the  architect  had  reviewed  shortly 
before  his  departure,  marshalled  up  into  the  great 
saloon.  In  their  clean,  bright  uniforms,  with  their 
regular  movement,  and  their  own  natural  vivacity,  they 
looked  exceedingly  well.  The  assistant  examined  them 
in  his  own  way,  and  by  a  variety  of  questions,  and  by 
the  turns  he  gave  them,  soon  brought  to  light  the 
capacities  and  dispositions  of  the  children ;  and,  with- 
out it  seeming  so,  in  the  space  of  less  than  one  hour 
he  had  really  given  them  important  instruction  and 
assistance. 

"  How  did  you  manage  that  ? "  said  Charlotte,  as  the 
children  marched  away.  "  I  listened  with  all  my 
attention.  Nothing  was  brought  forward  except  things 
which  were  quite  familiar ;  and  yet  I  cannot  tell  the 
least  how  I  should  begin,  to  bring  them  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  so  short  a  time  so  methodically,  with  all 
this  questioning  and  answering." 

"  Perhaps,"  replied  the  assistant,  "  we  ought  to  make 
a  secret  of  the  tricks  of  our  own  handicraft.  However, 
I  will  not  hide  from  you  one  very  simple  maxim,  with 
the  help  of  which  you  may  do  this,  and  a  great  deal 
more  than  this.     Take  any  subject,  a  substance,  an 
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idea,  whatever  you  like,  keep  fast  hold  of  it,  make 
yourself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it  in  all  its  parts ; 
and  then  it  will  be  easy  for  you,  in  conversation,  to 
find  out,  with  a  mass  of  children,  how  much  about  it 
has  already  developed  itself  in  them;  what  requires 
to  be  stimulated,  what  to  be  diiectly  communicated. 
The  answers  to  jour  questions  may  be  as  unsatisfac- 
tory as  they  will,  they  may  wander  wide  of  the  mark : 
if  you  only  take  care  that  your  counter-question  shall 
draw  their  thoughts  and  senses  inward  again,  if  you  do 
not  allow  yourself  to  be  driven  from  your  own  position, 
the  children  will  at  last  reflect,  comprehend,  learn  only 
what  the  teacher  desires  them  to  learn ;  and  the  sub- 
ject will  be  presented  to  them  in  the  light  in  which  he 
wishes  them  to  see  it  The  greatest  mistake  which 
he  can  make  is,  to  allow  himself  to  be  run  away  with 
from  the  subject,  not  to  know  how  to  keep  fast  to  the 
point  with  which  he  is  engaged.  Try  it  the  next  time 
the  children  come :  you  will  find  you  will  be  greatly 
entertained  by  it  yourself." 

«That  is  very  pretty,"  said  Charlotte.  "The  right 
method  of  teaching  is  the  reverse,  I  see,  of  what  we 
must  do  in  Ufa  In  society  we  must  keep  the  attention 
long  upon  nothing;  and  in  instruction  the  first  com- 
mandment is,  to  permit  no  dissipation  of  it" 

"Variety,  without  dissipation,  were  the  best  motto 
for  both  teaching  and  life,  if  it  were  easy  to  preserve 
this  desirable  equipoise,"  said  the  assistant;  and  he 
was  going  on  farther  with  the  subject,  when  Charlotte 
desired  him  to  look  again  at  the  children,  whose  merry 
band  was  at  the  moment  moving  across  the  court 
He  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  seeing  them  wearing  a 
uniforuL  "Men,"  he  said,  "should  wear  a  uniform 
from  their  childhood  upward.  They  have  to  accustom 
themselves  to  work  together ;  to  lose  themselves  among 
their  equals ;  to  obey  in  masses,  and  to  work  on  a  large 
scala     Every  kind  of  uniform,  moreover,  generates  a 
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military  habit  of  thought,  and  a  smart,  straightforward 
carriage.  All  boys  are  bom  soldiers,  whatever  you  do 
with  them.  You  have  only  to  watch  them  at  their 
mock  fights  and  games,  their  storming  -  parties  and 
scaling-parties." 

"  On  the  other  hand,  you  will  not  blame  me,"  re- 
plied Ottilie,  "  if  I  do  not  insist  with  my  girls  on  such 
unity  of  costume.  When  I  introduce  them  to  you,  I 
hope  to  gratify  you  by  a  party-coloured  mixture." 

"I  approve  of  that  entirely,"  replied  the  other. 
"  Women  should  go  about  in  every  sort  of  variety  of 
dress ;  each  following  her  own  style  and  her  own  lik- 
ings, that  each  may  learn  to  feel  what  sits  well  upon 
her,  and  becomes  her.  And  for  a  more  weighty  reason 
as  well,  —  because  it  is  appointed  for  them  to  stand 
alone  all  their  lives,  and  work  alone." 

''That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  paradox,"  answered 
Charlotte.  "Are  we,  then,  to  be  never  anything  for 
ourselves  ? " 

"Oh,  yes!"  replied  the  assistant.  "In  respect  of 
other  women  assuredly.  But  observe  a  young  lady  as 
a  lover,  as  a  bride,  as  a  housewife,  as  a  mother.  She 
always  stands  isolated.  She  is  always  alone,  and  will 
be  alone.  Even  the  most  empty-headed  woman  is  in 
the  same  case.  Each  one  of  them  excludes  all  others. 
It  is  her  nature  to  do  so,  because  of  each  one  of  them 
is  required  everything  which  the  entire  sex  have  to  da 
With  a  man  it  is  altogether  different.  He  would  make 
a  second  man  if  there  were  none.  But  a  woman  might 
live  to  all  eternity,  without  even  so  much  as  thinking 
of  producing  a  duplicate  of  herself." 

"  One  has  only  to  say  the  tnith  in  a  strange  way," 
said  Charlotte,  "and  at  last  the  strangest  thing  will 
seem  to  be  true.  We  will  select  what  is  good  for  us 
out  of  your  observations ;  and  yet  as  women  we  will 
stick  to  women,  and  do  common  work  with  them  too, 
not  to  give  the  other  sex  too  great  an  advantage  over 
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US.  Indeed,  70a  must  not  take  it  ill  of  us,  if  in  future 
we  come  to  feel  a  little  malicious  satisfaction  when  o\lt 
lords  and  masters  do  not  get  on  in  the  very  best  way 
together.*" 

With  much  care,  this  wise,  sensible  person  went  on 
to  examine  more  closely  how  Ottilie  proceeded  with 
her  little  pupils,  and  expressed  his  decided  approba- 
tion of  it.  "  You  are  quite  right,"  he  said,  "  in  direct- 
ing these  children  only  to  what  they  can  immediately 
and  usefully  put  in  practice.  Cleanliness,  for  instance, 
will  accustom  them  to  wear  their  clothes  with  pleasure 
to  themselves ;  and  everything  is  gained  if  they  can  be 
induced  to  enter  into  what  they  do  with  cheerfulness 
and  self-reflection." 

In  other  ways  he  found,  to  his  great  satisfaction, 
that  nothiDg  had  been  done  for  outward  display,  but 
all  was  inward,  and  designed  to  supply  what  was  in- 
dispensably necessary.  "  In  how  few  words,"  he  cried, 
"  might  the  whole  business  of  education  be  summed 
up,  if  people  had  but  ears  to  hear !  " 

"Will  you  try  whether  I  have?"  said  Ottilie, 
smiling. 

"  Indeed  I  will,"  answered  he,  *'  only  you  must  not 
betray  me.  Educate  the  boys  to  be  servants,  and  the 
girls  to  be  mothers ;  and  everything  is  as  it  should  be." 

"  To  be  mothers  ? "  replied  Ottiha  "  Women  would 
scarcely  think  that  sufficient.  They  have  to  look 
forward,  without  being  mothers,  to  going  out  into 
service.  And,  indeed,  our  young  men  think  themselves 
a  great  deal  too  good  for  servants.  One  can  see  easily 
in  every  one  of  them  that  he  holds  himself  more  fit  to 
be  a  master." 

"  And  for  that  reason  we  should  say  nothing  about 
it  to  them,"  said  the  assistant.  "We  insinuate  our- 
selves into  life,  but  life  is  not  insinuating  to  us.  How 
many  men  would  like  to  acknowledge  at  the  outset 
wh^  ^  th^  epd  they  must  acknowledge  whether  they 
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like  it  or  not  ?     But  let  us  leave  these  considerations, 
which  do  not  concern  us  here. 

"  I  consider  you  very  fortunate  in  having  been  able 
to  go  so  methodically  to  work  with  your  pupils.  K 
your  youngest  girls  run  about  with  their  dolls,  and 
stitch  together  a  few  petticoats  for  them ;  if  the  elder 
sisters  will  then  take  care  of  the  younger,  and  the 
whole  household  know  how  to  supply  its  own  wants, 
and  one  member  of  it  help  the  others,  —  the  further 
step  into  life  will  not  then  be  great ;  and  such  a  girl  will 
find  in  her  husband  what  she  has  lost  in  her  parents. 

''But,  among  the  higher  ranks,  the  problem  is  a 
sorely  intricate  one.  We  have  to  provide  for  higher, 
finer,  more  delicate  relations,  especially  for  such  as 
arise  out  of  society.  We  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  give 
our  pupils  an  outward  cultivation.  It  is  indispensable, 
it  is  necessary ;  and  it  may  be  really  valuable,  if  we 
keep  within  bounds.  Only  it  is  so  easy,  while  one  is 
proposing  to  cultivate  the  children  for  a  wider  circle,  to 
drive  them  out  into  the  indefinite,  without  keeping 
before  our  eyes  the  real  requisites  of  the  inner  nature. 
Here  lies  the  problem  which  is  more  or  less  solved  by 
some  educators,  others  failing  to  do  so. 

"  Many  things,  with  which  we  furnish  our  scholars 
at  the  school,  do  not  please  me;  because  experience 
tells  me  of  how  little  service  they  are  Ukely  to  be  in 
after-Ufe.  It  is  impossible  to  state  how  much  is  at 
once  stripped  off,  how  much  at  once  committed  to 
oblivion,  as  soon  as  the  young  lady  finds  herself  in  the 
position  of  a  housewife  or  a  mother. 

"  In  the  meantime,  since  I  have  devoted  myself  to 
this  occupation,  I  cannot  but  entertain  a  devout  hope 
that  one  day,  with  the  companionship  of  some  faithful 
helpmate,  I  may  succeed  in  cultivating  purely  in  my 
pupils  that,  and  that  only,  which  they  will  require 
when  they  pass  out  into  the  field  of  independent  ac- 
tivity and  self-rehance ;  that  I  may  be  able  to  say  to 
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myself,  in  this  sense  is  their  education  completed. 
Another  education  there  is  indeed  which  will  again 
speedily  recommence,  and  work  on  well-nigh  through 
all  the  years  of  our  life,  —  the  education  which  cir- 
cumstances will  give  us,  if  we  do  not  give  it  to 
ourselves." 

"  How  true  are  these  words ! "  thought  Ottilia  What 
a  great  deal  of  passion,  little  dreamed  of  before,  had 
done  to  educate  her  in  the  past  year !  What  trials  she 
saw  hover  before  her  if  she  looked  forward  only  to 
what  the  immediate  future  had  in  store  for  her ! 

It  was  not  without  a  purpose  that  the  young  man 
had  spoken  of  a  helpmate,  —  of  a  wife ;  for,  with  all 
his  diffidence,  he  could  not  refrain  from  thus  remotely 
hiuting  at  his  own  wishea  A  number  of  circum- 
stances and  accidents,  indeed,  combined  to  induce  him 
on  this  visit  to  approach  a  few  steps  toward  his  aim. 

The  lady  superior  of  the  school  was  advanced  in 
years.  She  had  been  already  for  some  time  looking 
about  among  her  fellow  labourers,  male  and  female,  for 
some  person  whom  she  could  take  into  partnership 
with  herself,  and  at  last  had  made  proposals  to  the 
assistant,  in  whom  she  had  the  highest  ground  for 
feeUng  confidenca  He  was  to  conduct  the  business  of 
the  school  with  herself.  He  was  to  work,  together 
with  her,  as  if  it  were  his  own,  and  after  her  death,  as 
her  heir,  to  enter  upon  it  as  sole  proprietor. 

The  principal  thing  now  seemed  to  be,  that  he  should 
find  a  wife  who  would  cooperate  with  him.  Ottihe 
was  secretly  before  his  eyes  and  before  his  heart.  A 
number  of  difficulties  suggested  themselves,  and  yet 
there  were  favourable  circumstances  on  the  other  side 
to  counterbalance  them.  Luciana  had  left  the  school : 
Ottilie  could  therefore  return  with  the  less  difficulty. 
Of  the  relation  in  which  she  stood  to  Edward,  some 
little  had  transpired.  It  passed,  however,  as  many 
such  things  do,  as  a  matter  of  indifference ;  and  this 
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very  circumstance  might  make  it  desirable  that  she 
should  leave  the  castle.  And  yet,  perhaps,  no  decision 
would  have  been  arrived  at,  no  step  would  have  been 
taken,  had  not  an  unexpected  visit  given  a  special 
impulse  to  his  hesitation.  The  presence,  in  any  and 
every  circle,  of  people  of  mark,  can  never  be  without 
its  effects. 

The  count  and  the  baroness,  who  often  found  them- 
selves asked  for  their  opinion  —  almost  every  one  being 
in  diflBculty  about  the  education  of  their  children  —  as 
to  the  value  of  the  various  schools,  had  found  it  desir- 
able to  make  themselves  particularly  acquainted  with 
this  one,  which  was  generally  so  well  spoken  of ;  and, 
under  their  present  circumstances,  they  were  more 
easily  able  to  carry  on  these  inquiries  in  company. 

The  baroness,  however,  had  something  else  in  view 
as  welL  While  she  was  last  at  the  castle,  she  had 
talked  over  with  Charlotte  the  whole  affair  of  Edward 
and  OttiHe.  She  had  insisted  again  and  again  that 
Ottilie  must  be  sent  away.  She  tried  everj^  means  to 
encourage  Charlotte  to  do  it,  and  to  keep  her  from 
being  frightened  by  Edward's  threats.  Several  modes 
of  escape  from  the  difficulty  were  suggested.  Acciden- 
tally the  school  was  mentioned,  and  the  assistant  and 
his  incipient  passion,  which  made  the  baroness  more 
resolved  than  ever  to  pay  her  intended  visit  there. 

She  went:  she  made  acquaintances  with  the  assist- 
ant, looked  over  the  establishment,  and  spoke  of 
Ottilie.  The  count  also  spoke  with  much  interest- 
of  her,  having  in  his  recent  visit  learned  to  know  her 
better.  She  had  approached  him :  indeed,  she  had  felt 
attracted  by  him,  believing  that  she  could  see,  that  fihe 
could  perceive,  in  his  solid,  substantial  conversatiou, 
something  to  which  hitherto  she  had  been  an  entire 
stranger.  In  her  intercourse  with  Edward,  the  world 
had  been  utterly  forgotten :  in  the  presence  of  the 
count,  the  world  appeared  first  worth  r^arding.     The 
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attraction  was  mutuaL  The  count  conceived  a  liking 
for  Ottilie :  he  would  have  been  glad  to  have  had  her 
for  a  daughter.  Thus,  a  second  time,  and  worse  than 
the  first  time,  she  was  in  the  ¥ray  of  the  baroness. 
Who  knows  what,  in  times  when  passions  ran  hotter 
than  they  do  nowadays,  this  lady  mi^t  not  have 
devised  against  her  ?  Now  she  would  have  been  satis- 
fied if  she  could  get  her  married,  and  render  her  more 
innocuous  for  the  future  to  the  peace  of  mind  of  mar- 
ried women.  She  therefore  artfully  urged  the  assist- 
ant, in  a  delicate,  but  effective  manner,  to  set  out  on 
a  little  excursion  to  the  castle,  where  his  plans  and  his 
wishes,  of  which  he  made  no  secret  to  the  lady,  he 
might  forthwith  take  steps  to  realise. 

With  the  fullest  consent  of  the  superior  he  started 
off  on  his  expedition,  and  in  his  heart  he  cherished 
much  hopes  of  success.  He  knew  that  OttiUe  was  not 
ill-disposed  toward  him ;  and  although  it  was  true  there 
was  some  disproportion  of  rank  between  them,  yet  dis- 
tinctions of  this  kind  were  fast  disappearing  in  the 
temper  of  the  time.  Moreover,  the  baroness  had  made 
him  perceive  clearly  that  Ottilie  must  always  remain 
a  poor,  portionless  maiden.  To  be  related  to  a  wealthy 
family,  it  was  said,  could  be  of  service  to  nobody.  For, 
even  with  the  largest  property,  men  have  a  feeUng 
that  it  is  not  right  to  deprive  of  any  considerable  sum 
those  who,  as  standing  in  a  nearer  degree  of  relation- 
ship, appear  to  have  a  fuller  right  to  possession ;  and 
really  it  is  a  strange  thing,  that  the  immense  privil^e 
which  a  man  has  of  disposing  of  his  property  after  his 
death,  he  so  very  seldom  uses  for  the  benefit  of  those 
whom  he  loves,  out  of  regard  to  established  usage  only 
appearing  to  consider  those  who  would  inherit  his 
estate  from  him  supposing  he  made  no  will  at  alL 

Thus,  while  on  his  journey,  he  began  to  feel  himself 
entirely  on  a  level  with  OttiUe.  A  favourable  recep- 
tion raised  his  hopes.     He  found  Ottilie  indeed  not 
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altogether  so  open  with  him  as  usual;  but  she  was 
considerably  matured,  more  developed,  and,  if  you 
please,  generally  more  conversable  than  he  had  known 
her.  She  was  ready  to  give  him  the  fullest  insight 
into  many  things  in  any  way  connected  with  his  pro- 
fession ;  but,  when  he  attempted  to  approach  his  aim, 
a  certain  inward  shyness  always  held  him  back. 

Once,  however,  Charlotte  gave  him  an  opportunity 
for  saying  something.  In  Ottilie's  presence  she  said 
to  him, "  Well,  now,  you  have  looked  closely  enough 
into  everything  which  is  going  forward  in  my  circle. 
How  do  you  find  Ottilie  ?  you  had  better  say  while  she 
is  here." 

Hereupon  the  assistant  signified,  with  a  clear  percep- 
tion and  composed  expression,  that,  in  respect  of  a 
freer  carriage,  of  an  easier  manner  in  speaking,  of 
a  higher  insight  into  the  things  of  the  world,  which 
showed  itself  more  in  actions  than  in  words,  he  found 
Ottilie  much  improved ;  but  that  he  still  believed  it 
might  be  of  serious  advantage  to  her  if  she  would 
go  back  for  some  little  time  to  the  school,  in  order 
methodically  and  thoroughly  to  make  her  own  for 
ever  what  the  world  was  only  imparting  to  her  in 
fragments  and  pieces,  rather  perplexing  her  than  satis- 
fying her,  and  often  too  late  to  be  of  service.  He  did 
not  wish  to  be  prolix  about  it.  Ottilie  herself  knew 
best  how  much  method  and  connection  there  was  in 
the  style  of  instruction  out  of  which,  in  that  case,  she 
would  be  taken. 

Ottilie  could  not  deny  this,  but  could  not  avow 
what  these  words  made  her  feel,  because  she  was 
hardly  able  to  give  an  account  of  it  to  herself.  It 
seemed  to  her  as  if  nothing  in  the  world  was  discon- 
nected so  long  as  she  thought  of  the  one  person  whom 
she  loved ;  and  she  could  not  conceive  how,  without 
him,  anything  could  be  counected  at  all. 

Charlotte  replied  to  the  proposal  kindly  and  cau- 
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tiously.  She  said  that  she  herself,  as  well  aa  Ottilie, 
had  loug  desired  her  return  to  the  school  At  that 
time,  however,  the  presence  of  so  dear  a  companion 
and  helper  had  become  indispeDsable  to  herself;  still 
she  would  oSer  no  obstacle  at  some  future  period,  if 
Ottilie  continued  to  wish  it,  to  her  going  back  there 
for  such  a  time  as  would  enable  her  to  complete  what 
she  had  begun,  and  to  make  entirely  her  own  what  had 
been  interrupted. 

The  assistant  listened  with  delight  to  this  qualified 
assent.  Ottilie  did  not  venture  to  object,  although  the 
very  thought  made  her  shudder.  Charlotte,  on  her 
hand,  only  thought  of  gaining  time.  She  hoped  that 
Edward  would  soon  come  back  and  find  himself  a 
happy  father;  then  she  was  convioced  all  would  go 
right,  and  one  way  or  another  they  would  be  able 
to  settle  something  for  Ottilie. 

After  an  important  conversatioa  furnishing  matter 
for  i«flectioD  to  all  who  have  taken  part  in  it,  there 
commonly  follows  a  sort  of  pause,  which  in  appearance 
is  hke  a  general  embarrassment.  They  walked  up  and 
down  in  the  room.  The  assistant  turned  over  the 
leaves  of  various  books,  and  came  at  last  (m  the  folio 
of  engravings  which  bad  remained  lying  there  dnce 
Luciana's  time.  As  soon  as  he  saw  that  it  contained 
nothing  but  apes,  he  shut  it  up  again. 

It  may  have  been  this,  however,  which  gave  occa- 
sion to  a  conversation  of  which  we  find  traces  in 
Ottihe'a  diary. 

FHOM   OTTIUE'S   DIAEY. 

"  It  is  strange  how  men  can  have  the  heart  to  take 
such  pains  with  the  pictures  of  those  hideous  mtmkeys. 
One  lowers  one's  self  sufficiently  when  one  looks  at 
them  merely  as  animals,  but  it  is  really  wicked  to  give 
way  bo  the  inclinatioD  to  look  for  people  whom  we 
know  behind  such  masks." 
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"It  is  a  sure  mark  of  a  certain  perverseDess  to 
take  pleasure  in  caricatures  and  monstrous  faces  and 
pygmies.  I  have  to  thank  our  kind  assistant  that  I 
have  never  been  tormented  with  natural  history: 
I  could  never  make  myself  at  home  with  worms  and 
beetles." 

"  Just  now  he  acknowledged  to  me,  that  it  was  the 
same  with  him.  *0f  nature/  he  said,  *we  ought  to 
know  nothing  except  what  is  actually  alive  immedi- 
ately aroimd  us.  With  the  trees  which  blossom  and 
put  out  leaves  and  bear  fruit  in  our  own  neighbour- 
hood, with  every  shrub  we  ptuss  by,  with  every  blade 
of  grass  on  which  we  tread,  we  stand  in  a  real  rela- 
tion. They  are  our  genuine  compatriots.  The  birds 
which  hop  up  and  down  among  our  branches,  which 
sing  among  our  leaves,  belong  to  us:  they  speak  to 
us  from  our  childhood  upwards,  and  we  learn  to  under- 
stand their  language.  But  let  a  man  ask  himself 
whether  or  not  every  strange  creature,  torn  out  of  its 
natural  environment,  does  not  at  first  sight  make  a 
sort  of  painful  impression  upon  him,  which  is  only 
deadened  by  custom.  It  is  a  mark  of  a  motley,  dissi- 
pated sort  of  life,  to  be  able  to  endure  monkeys  and 
parrots  and  black  people  about  one's  self.' " 

"  Sometimes,  when  a  certain  longing  curiosity  about 
these  strange  objects  has  come  over  me,  I  have  envied 
the  traveller  who  sees  such  marvels  in  living,  every- 
day connection  with  other  marvels.  But  he,  too,  must 
have  become  another  man.  Palm-trees  will  not  allow 
a  man  to  wander  among  them  with  impunity,  and 
doubtless  his  tone  of  thinking  becomes  very  diflerent 
in  a  land  where  elephants  and  tigers  are  at  home." 

"  Only  such  inquirers  into  nature  deserve  our  re- 
spect, as  know  how  to  describe  and  represent  to  us 
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the  strange,  wonderful  things  they  have  seen  together 
with  their  own  locality,  each  in  its  own  especial  ele- 
ment. How  I  should  enjoy  once  hearing  Humboldt 
talk!" 

"  A  cabinet  of  natural  curiosities  we  may  regard  like 
an  Egyptian  burying-place,  where  the  various  plant- 
gods  and  animal-gods  stand  about  embalmed.  It  may 
be  well  enough  for  a  priest  caste  to  busy  itself  with 
such  things  in  a  twilight  of  mystery:  but,  in  general 
instruction,  they  have  no  place  or  business;  and  we 
.  must  beware  of  them  all  the  more,  because  what  is 
nearer  to  us,  and  more  valuable,  may  be  so  easily 
thrust  aside  by  them." 

^A  teacher  who  can  arouse  a  feeling  for  one  single 
good  action,  for  one  single  good  poem,  accomplishes 
more  than  he  who  fills  our  memory  with  rows  on 
rows  of  natural  objects,  classified  with  name  and  form. 
For  what  is  the  result  of  all  these,  except  what  we 
know  as  well  without  them,  that  the  human  form 
preeminently  and  solely  is  made  in  the  image  and 
likeness  of  God?" 

"  Individuals  may  be  left  to  occupy  themselves  with 
whatever  amuses  them,  with  whatever  gives  them 
pleasure,  whatever  they  think  useful;  but  the  proper 
study  of  mankind  is  man." 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

There  are  but  few  men  who  care  to  occupy  them- 
selves with  the  immediate  past.  Either  we  are  forcibly 
bound  up  in  the  present,  or  we  lose  ourselves  in  the 
long  gone  by,  and  seek  back  for  what  is  utterly  lost,  • 
as  if  it  were  possible  to  summon  it  up  again,  and  re- 
habilitate it.  Even  in  great  and  wealthy  families  who 
are  under  many  obUgations  to  their  ancestors,  we  com- 
monly find  men  remembering  their  grandfathers  more 
than  their  fathers. 

Such  reflections  as  these  suggested  themselves  to 
our  assistant,  as,  on  one  of  those  beautiful  days  in 
which  the  departing  winter  is  accustomed  to  imitate 
the  spring,  he  had  been  walking  up  and  down  the 
great  old  castle  garden,  and  admiring  the  tall  avenues 
of  the  lindens,  and  the  formal  walks  and  flower-beds 
which  had  been  laid  out  by  Edward's  father.  The 
trees  had  thriven  admirably,  according  to  the  design 
of  him  who  had  planted  them ;  and  now,  when  they 
ought  to  have  begun  to  be  valued  and  enjoyed,  no 
one  ever  spoke  of  them.  Hardly  any  one  even  went 
near  them ;  and  the  interest  and  the  outlay  were  now 
directed  to  the  other  side,  out  into  the  free  and  the 
open. 

He  made  some  remarks  about  it  to  Charlotte  on  his 
return :  she  did  not  take  it  unkindly.  "  While  life  is 
sweeping  us  onward,"  she  replied,  "  we  fancy  that  we 
are  acting  out  our  own  impulses:  we  beheve  that 
we  choose  ourselves  what  we  wish  to  do.  and  what 
we  wish   to   enjoy.     But,  in   fact,  if   we   look   at  it 
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closely,  our  actions  are  no  more  than  the  plans  and 
the  desires  of  the  time  which  we  are  compelled  to 
carry  on." 

"  No  doubt,"  said  the  assistant.  "  And  who  is  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  stream  of  what  is  round 
him  ?  Time  passes  on,  carrying  away  with  it  opinions, 
thoughts,  prejudices,  and  interests.  If  the  youth  of 
the  son  falls  in  the  era  of  revolution,  we  may  feel 
assured  that  he  will  have  nothing  in  common  with 
his  father.  If  the  father  lived  at  a  time  when  the 
desire  was  to  accumulate  property,  to  secure  the  pos- 
session of  it,  to  narrow  and  to  gather  one's  self  in, 
and  to  base  one's  enjoyment  in  separation  from  the 
world,  the  son  will  at  once  seek  to  extend  his  sphere, 
to  communicate  himself  to  others,  to  spread  himself 
over  a  wide  surface,  and  open  out  his  closed  stores." 

"  Entire  periods,"  replied  Charlotte,  "  resemble  this 
father  and  son  whom  you  have  been  describing.  Of 
the  state  of  things  when  every  little  town  was  obUged 
to  have  its  walls  and  moats,  when  the  castle  of  the 
nobleman  was  built  in  a  swamp,  and  the  smallest 
manor-houses  were  only  accessible  by  a  drawbridge, 
we  are  scarcely  able  to  form  a  conception.  In  oui 
days,  large  cities  take  down  their  walls;  the  moats 
of  the  princes'  castles  are  filled  in ;  cities  are  nothing 
else  than  large  hamlets;  and,  when  one  travels  and 
sees  all  this,  he  might  fancy  that  universal  peace  has 
been  established,  and  that  the  golden  age  was  at  hand. 
No  one  feels  himself  easy  in  a  garden  which  does  not 
look  like  the  open  country.  There  must  be  nothing 
to  remind  him  of  form  and  constraint :  we  choose  to  be 
entirely  free,  and  to  draw  a  breath  without  sense  of 
confinement.  Do  you  conceive  it  possible,  my  friend, 
that  we  can  ever  return  again  out  of  this  into  another, 
into  our  former,  condition  ? " 

"Why  not?"  replied  the  assistant  "Every  condi- 
tion has  its  burden^  the  most  relaxed  as  well  as  the 
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most  constrained.  The  former  presupposes  abondanoe, 
and  leads  to  extravagance.  Let  want  reappear,  and 
the  spirit  of  moderation  is  at  once  with  us  again.  Men 
who  are  obliged  to  make  use  of  their  space  and  their 
soil,  will  speedily  enough  raise  walls  up  round  their 
gardens  to  be  sure  of  their  crops  and  plants.  Out  of 
this  will  arise  by  degrees  a  new  phase  of  things :  the 
useful  will  again  gain  the  upper  hand,  and  even 
the  man  of  large  possessions  will  feel  at  last  that  he 
must  make  the  most  of  all  that  belongs  to  him. 
Believe  me,  it  is  quite  possible  that  your  son  may 
become  indifferent  to  all  which  you  have  been  doing 
in  the  park,  and  draw  in  again  behind  the  solemn 
walls  and  the  tall  lindens  of  his  grandfather." 

The  secret  pleasure  it  gave  Charlotte  to  have  a  son 
foretold  to  her,  made  her  forgive  the  assistant  his 
somewhat  unfriendly  prophecy  as  to  how  her  lovely, 
beautiful  park  might  one  day  fare.  She  therefore  an- 
swered without  any  discomposure,  "  You  and  I  are  not 
old  enough  yet  to  have  lived  through  very  much  of 
these  contradictions ;  and  yet  when  I  recall  my  early 
youth,  when  I  remember  the  complaints  I  used  to  hear 
from  older  people,  and  when  I  think  at  the  same  time 
of  what  the  country  and  the  town  then  were,  I  have 
nothing  to  advance  against  what  you  say.  But  is 
there  nothing  which  one  can  do  to  remedy  this  nat- 
ural course  of  things?  Are  father  and  son,  parents 
and  cliildren,  to  be  always  thus  unable  to  understand 
each  other  ?  You  have  been  so  kind  as  to  prophesy  a 
boy  to  me.  Is  it  necessary  that  he  must  stand  in  con- 
tradiction to  his  father?  Must  he  destroy  what  his 
parents  have  erected,  instead  of  completing  it,  instead 
of  following  up  the  same  idea  and  elevating  it  ? " 

"There  is  a  rational  remedy  for  it,"  replied  the 
assistant,  "  but  it  is  only  seldom  put  in  practice.  The 
father  should  raise  his  son  to  a  joint  ownership  with 
himself.     He  should  permit  him  to  plant  and  to  build, 
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and  allow  him  the  same  innocent  liberty  which  he 
allows  to  himself.  One  form  of  activity  may  be  woven 
into  another,  but  it  cannot  be  pieced  on  to  it.  A 
yoimg  shoot  may  be  readily  and  easily  grafted  with 
an  old  stem,  to  which  no  grown  branch  admits  of 
being  fastened." 

The  assistant  was  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity, 
at  the  moment  when  he  saw  himself  obli;^  to  take 
his  leave,  of  having  said  something  agreeable  to  Char- 
lotte, and  thus  secure  her  favour  afresh.  He  had  been 
already  too  long  absent  from  home ;  and  yet  he  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  to  return  there,  until  after  a  full 
conviction  that  he  must  allow  the  approaching  epoch 
of  Charlotte's  confinement  first  to  pass  by,  before  he 
could  look  for  any  decision  from  her  in  respect  to 
Ottilie.  He  therefore  accommodated  himself  to  the 
circumstances,  and  returned  to  the  superior  with  these 
prospects  and  hopea 

Charlotte's  confinement  was  now  approaching:  she 
kept  more  in  her  own  room.  The  ladies  who  had  gath- 
ered about  her  were  her  closest  companions.  Ottilie 
managed  all  domestic  matters,  hardly  able,  however, 
the  while,  to  think  of  what  she  was  doing.  She  had 
indeed  utterly  resigned  herself :  she  desired  to  continue 
to  exert  herself  to  the  extent  of  her  power  for  Char- 
lotte, for  the  child,  for  Edward.  But  she  could  not 
see  how  it  would  be  possible  for  her.  Kothiug  could 
save  her  from  utter  distraction,  except  to  do  the  duty 
each  day  brought  with  it 

A  son  was  brought  happily  into  the  world ;  and  the 
ladies  declared,  with  one  voice,  it  was  the  very  image 
of  its  father.  Only  Ottilie,  as  she  wished  the  new 
mother  joy,  and  kissed  the  child  with  all  her  heart, 
was  unable  to  see  the  likeness.  Once  already  Char- 
lotte had  felt  most  painfully  the  absence  of  her  hus- 
band, when  she  had  to  make  preparations  for  her 
daughter's  marriage.     And  now  the  father  could  not 
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be  present  at  the  birth  of  his  son.  He  could  not  have 
the  choosing  of  the  name  by  which  the  child  was  here- 
after to  be  called. 

The  first  among  all  Charlotte's  friends  who  came  to 
wish  her  joy  was  Mittler.  He  had  placed  expresses 
ready  to  bring  him  news  the  instant  the  event  took 
placa  He  made  his  appearance,  and  was  scarcely 
able  to  conceal  his  triumph,  even  before  Ottilie ;  when 
alone  with  Charlotte,  he  gave  utterance  to  it,  and  was 
at  once  ready  with  means  to  remove  all  anxieties,  and 
set  aside  all  immediate  difficulties.  The  baptism  should 
not  be  delayed  a  day  longer  than  necessary.  The  old 
clergyman,  who  had  one  foot  already  in  the  grave, 
should  leave  his  blessing,  to  bind  together  the  past 
and  the  future.  The  child  was  to  be  called  Otto; 
what  name  could  he  bear  so  fitly  as  that  of  his  father 
and  of  his  father's  friend  ? 

It  required  the  peremptory  resolution  of  this  man 
to  set  aside  the  innumerable  considerations,  arguments, 
hesitations,  difficulties;  what  this  person  knew,  and 
that  person  knew  better;  the  opinions,  up  and  down, 
and  backwards  and  forwards,  which  every  friend  vol- 
unteered. It  always  happens  on  such  occasions,  that, 
when  one  inconvenience  is  removed,  a  new  one  seems 
to  arise ;  and,  in  wishing  to  spare  all  sides,  we  inevi- 
tably go  wrong  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

The  letters  to  friends  and  relations  were  all  under- 
taken by  Mittler,  and  they  were  to  be  written  and  sent 
off  at  once.  It  was  highly  necessary,  he  thought,  that 
the  good  fortune,  which  he  considered  so  important 
for  the  family,  should  be  known  as  widely  as  possi- 
ble through  the  ill-natured  and  misinterpreting  world. 
For,  indeed,  these  late  entanglements  and  perplexities 
had  got  abroad ;  people,  at  all  times,  holding  the  con- 
viction that  whatever  happens,  happens  only  in  order 
that  they  may  have  something  to  talk  about. 

The  ceremony  of  the  baptism  was  to  be  observed 
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posure  sorely  to  the  proof,  he  turned  at  last  to  the  old 
man  with  the  words,  "And  yoa,  my  worthy  father, 
you  may  now  well  say  with  Simeon, '  Lord,  now  latest 
thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace ;  for  mine  eyes  have 
seen  the  saviour  of  tlus  housa'  ** 

He  was  now  in  full  swing  toward  a  brilliant  perora- 
tion, when  he  perceived  the  old  man,  to  whom  he  held 
out  the  child,  first  appear  a  little  to  incline  toward  it, 
and  immediately  after  to  totter  and  sink  backward. 
Hardly  prevented  from  falling,  he  was  lifted  to  a  seat ; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  instant  assistence  which  was 
rendered,  he  was  found  te  be  dead. 

To  see  thus  side  by  side  birth  and  death,  the  coffin 
and  the  cradle,  to  see  them  and  to  realise  them,  to 
comprehend,  not  with  the  eye  of  imagination,  but  with 
the  bodily  eye,  at  one  moment  these  fearful  opposites, 
was  a  hard  trial  to  the  spectotors;  the  haider,  the 
more  utterly  it  had  taken  them  by  surprisa  Ottilie 
alone  stood  contemplating  the  slumberer,  whose  fea- 
tures still  retained  their  gentle,  sweet  expression,  vdth 
a  kind  of  envy.  The  life  of  her  soul  was  extinct :  why 
should  the  bodily  life  any  longer  drag  on  in  weariness  ? 

But  though  Ottilie  was  frequently  led  by  melan- 
choly incidents  which  occurred  in  the  day,  to  think  of 
the  past,  of  separation  and  of  loss,  at  night  she  had 
strange  visions  given  her  to  comfort  her,  which  assured 
her  of  the  existence  of  her  beloved,  and  thus  gave  her 
strength  for  her  own  Ufe.  When  she  laid  herself  down 
at  night  to  rest,  and  was  floating  among  sweet  sensa- 
tions between  sleep  and  waking,  she  seemed  to  be 
looking  into  a  clear  but  softly  illuminated  space.  In 
this  she  would  see  Edward  with  the  greatest  distinct- 
ness, and  not  in  the  dress  in  which  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  him,  but  in  miUtery  uniform ;  never  in 
the  same  position,  but  always  in  a  natural  one,  and 
with  nothing  fantastic  about  him,  either  standing  or 
walking,  or  lying  or  riding.     The  figure,  which  was 
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painted  with  the  utmost  minuteness,  moved  readily 
before  her  without  any  effort  of  hers,  without  her  will- 
ing it  or  exerting  her  imagination  to  produce  it.  Fre^ 
quently  she  saw  him  surrounded  with  something  in 
motion,  which  was  darker  than  the  bright  ground ;  but 
the  figures  were  shado¥^,  and  she  could  scarcely  di»- 
tingmsh  them, —  sometimes  they  were  like  men,  some- 
times they  were  like  horses,  or  like  trees,  or  like 
mountains.  She  usually  went  to  sleep  in  the  midst 
of  the  apparition ;  and  when,  after  a  quiet  night,  she 
woke  again  in  the  morning,  she  felt  refreshed  and 
comforted:  she  could  say  to  herself,  "Edward  still 
lives;"  and  she  herself  was  still  remaining  in  the 
closest  relation  toward  him. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Spring  had  come :  it  was  late,  but  it  therefore  burst 
out  more  rapidly  and  more  exhilaratingly  than  usual 
Ottilie  now  found  in  the  garden  the  fruits  of  her  care- 
fulness. Everything  was  germinating,  and  came  out  in 
leaf  and  flower  at  its  proper  time.  A  number  of  plants, 
which  she  had  been  training  up  under  glass  frames  and  iu 
hotbeds,  now  burst  f orwara  at  once  to  meet,  at  last,  the 
advances  of  nature ;  and  whatever  there  was  to  do,  and 
to  take  care  of,  it  did  not  remain  the  mere  labour  of 
hope  which  it  had  been,  but  brought  its  reward  in 
immediate  and  substantial  enjoyment. 

Many  a  gap  among  the  finest  shoots  had  been  pro- 
duced by  Luciana's  wild  ways,  for  which  she  had  to 
console  the  gardener;  and  the  symmetry  of  many  a 
leafy  crown  destroyed-  She  tried  to  encourage  him  to 
hope  that  it  would  all  be  soon  restored  again ;  but  lie 
had  too  deep  a  feeling,  and  too  pure  an  idea  of  the 
nature  of  his  business,  for  such  grounds  of  comfort  to 
be  of  much  service  with  him.  Little  as  the  gardener 
allowed  himself  to  have  his  attention  scattered  by 
other  tastes  and  inclinations,  he  could  the  less  bear 
to  have  the  peaceful  course  interrupted  which  the  plant 
follows  toward  its  enduring  or  its  transient  perfection. 
A  plant  is  Uke  a  self-willed  man,  out  of  whom  we  can 
obtain  all  we  desire  if  we  will  only  treat  him  his  own 
way.  A  calm  eye,  a  silent  method,  in  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  at  every  hour,  to  do  exactly  what  has 
then  to  be  done,  is  required  of  no  one  perhaps  more 
than  of   a  gardener.     These   qualities  the  good  man 
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possessed  in  an  eminent  d^ree,  and  on  that  account 
Ottilie  liked  so  well  to  work  together  with  him ;  but 
for  some  time  past  he  had  not  found  himself  able  to 
exercise  his  peculiar  talent  with  any  pleasure  to  himself. 
Whatever  concerned  the  fruit-gardening,  or  kitchen-gar- 
doling  as  well  as  whatever  had  in  time  ]^st  been  requu^ 
in  the  ornamental  gardens,  he  understood  perfectly.  One 
man  succeeds  in  one  thing,  another  in  another :  he  suc- 
ceeded in  these.  In  his  management  of  the  orangery,  of 
the  bulbous  flowers,  in  budding  shoots  and  growing  cut- 
tings from  the  carnations  and  auriculas,  he  might  chal- 
lenge Nature  herself.  But  the  new  ornamental  shrubs 
and  fashionable  flowers  remained  in  a  measure  strange 
to  him.  He  had  a  kind  of  shyness  of  the  endless  field 
of  botany,  which  had  been  lately  opening  itself;  and 
the  strange  names  humming  about  his  ears  made  him 
cross  and  ill-tempered.  The  orders  for  flowers  which 
had  been  made  by  his  lord  and  lady  in  the  course  of 
the  past  year,  he  considered  so  much  useless  waste  and 
extravagance.  All  the  more,  as  he  saw  many  valuable 
plants  disappear ;  and  as  he  had  ceased  to  stand  on  the 
best  possible  terms  with  the  nursery  gardeners,  who 
he  fancied  had  not  been  serving  him  honestly. 

Ckmsequently,  after  a  number  of  attempts,  he  had 
formed  a  sort  of  a  plan,  in  which  Ottilie  encouraged 
him  the  more  readily  because  its  first  essential  condi- 
tion was  the  return  of  Edward,  whose  absence  in  this, 
as  in  many  other  matters,  every  day  had  to  be  felt 
more  and  more  seriously. 

Now  that  the  plants  were  striking  new  roots,  and 
putting  forth  shoots,  Ottilie  felt  herself  even  more 
fettered  to  this  spot.  It  was  just  a  year  since  she  had 
come  there  as  a  stranger,  as  a  mere  insignificant  crea- 
ture. How  much  had  she  not  gained  for  herself  since 
that  time !  but,  alas !  how  much  had  she  not  also  since 
that  time  lost  again  I  Never  had  she  been  so  rich,  and 
never  so  poor.     The  feelings  of  her  loss  and  of  her  gain 
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alternated  momentarily,  chasing  each  other  through  her 
heart ;  and  she  could  find  no  other  means  to  help  her- 
self, except  always  to  set  to  work  again  at  what  lay 
nearest  to  her,  with  such  interest  and  eagerness  as  she 
could  command. 

That  everything  she  knew  to  be  dear  to  Edward  re- 
ceived especial  care  from  her,  may  be  supposed.  And 
why  should  she  not  hope  that  he  himself  would  now 
soon  come  back  again;  and  that,  when  present,  he 
would  show  himself  grateful  for  all  the  care  and  pains 
which  she  had  taken  for  him  in  his  absence  ? 

But  there  was  also  a  far  different  employment  whidi 
she  took  upon  herself  in  his  service:  she  had  under- 
taken the  principal  charge  of  the  child,  whose  nurse  it 
was  all  the  easier  for  her  to  be,  as  they  had  determined 
not  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  a  wet-nurse,  but  to  bring 
it  up  by  hand  with  milk  and  water.  In  the  beautiful 
season  it  was  much  out-of-doors,  enjoying  the  free  air ; 
and  Ottilie  liked  best  to  take  it  out  herself,  to  carry  the 
unconscious  sleeping  infant  among  the  flowers  and 
blossoms  which  should  one  day  smile  so  brightly  on  its 
childhood,  —  among  the  young  shrubs  and  plants, 
which,  by  their  youth,  seemed  designed  to  grow  up  with 
the  young  lord  to  their  after  stature.  When  she  looked 
about  her,  she  did  not  hide  from  herself  to  what  a  high 
position  that  child  was  born :  far  and  wide,  wherever 
the  eye  could  see,  all  would  one  day  belong  to  him. 
How  desirable,  how  necessary,  it  must  therefore  be, 
that  it  should  grow  up  under  the  eyes  of  its  father  and 
its  mother,  and  renew  and  strengthen  the  union  be- 
tween them ! 

Ottilie  saw  all  this  so  clearly,  that  she  represented 
it  to  herself  as  conclusively  decided ;  and  for  herself,  as 
concerned  with  it,  she  never  felt  at  all.  Under  this 
clear  sky,  in  this  bright  sunshine,  at  once  it  became 
clear  to  her,  that  her  love,  if  it  would  perfect  itself, 
must  become   altogether  unselfish;    and   there   were 
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many  moments  in  which  she  believed  it  was  an  eleva- 
tion which  she  had  already  attained.  She  only  de- 
sired the  well-being  of  her  friend  She  fancied  herself 
able  to  resign  him,  and  never  to  see  him  any  more,  if 
she  could  only  know  that  he  was  happy.  The  one  only 
determination  she  formed  for  herself  was,  never  to  be- 
long to  another. 

They  had  taken  care  that  the  autumn  should  be  no 
less  brilliant  than  the  spring.  Sunflowers  were  there, 
and  all  the  other  plants  which  never  cease  blossoming 
in  autumn,  and  continue  boldly  on  into  the  cold; 
asters  especially  were  sown  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
and  scattered  about  in  all  directions,  to  form  a  starry 
heaven  upon  the  earth. 

FROM   OTTILIE'S   DIARY. 

**  Any  good  thought  we  have  read,  anything  striking 
we  have  heard,  we  commonly  enter  in  our  diary ;  but 
if  we  would  take  the  trouble,  at  the  same  time,  to 
mark,  of  our  friends*  letters,  the  remarkable  observa- 
tions, the  original  ideas,  the  hasty  words  so  pregnant 
in  meaning,  which  we  might  find  in  them,  we  should 
then  be  rich  indeed.  We  lay  aside  letters  never  to 
read  them  again,  and  at  last  we  destroy  them  out  of 
discretion ;  and  so  disappears  the  most  beautiful,  the 
most  immediate,  breath  of  life,  irrecoverably  for  our- 
selves and  for  others.  I  intend  to  make  amends  in 
future  for  such  neglect" 

"So  then,  once  more  the  old  story  of  the  year  is 
being  repeated  over  again.  We  are  come  now,  thank 
God,  again  to  its  most  charming  chapter !  The  violets 
and  the  mayflowers  are  as  its  superscriptions  and  its 
vignettes.  It  always  makes  a  pleasant  impression  on 
OS  when  we  open  again  at  these  pages  in  the  book  of 
life." 
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"  We  find  fault  with  the  poor,  particularly  with  the 
little  ones  among  them,  when  they  loiter  about  the 
streets  and  beg.  Do  we  not  observe  that  they  begin 
to  work  again,  as  soon  as  ever  there  is  anything  for 
them  to  do  ?  Hardly  has  Nature  unfolded  her  smiling 
treasures,  than  the  children  are  at  once  upon  her  track 
to  open  out  a  calling  for  themselves.  Not  one  of  them 
is  begging  any  longer:  they  have  each  a  nosegay  to 
oflfer  you ;  they  were  out  and  gathering  it  before'  you 
had  awakened  out  of  your  sleep,  and  the  supplicating 
face  looks  as  sweetly  at  you  as  the  present  which  the 
hand  is  holding  out.  No  person  ever  looks  miserable 
who  feels  that  he  has  a  right  to  make  a  demand  upon 
you." 

"  How  is  it  that  the  year  sometimes  seems  so  short, 
and  sometimes  is  so  long  ?  How  is  it  that  it  is  so  short 
when  it  is  passing,  and  so  long  as  we  look  back  over 
it  ?  Wlien  I  think  of  the  past  (and  it  never  comes  so 
powerfully  over  me  as  in  the  garden),  I  feel  how  the 
perishing  and  the  enduring  work  one  upon  the  other ; 
and  there  is  nothing  whose  endurance  is  so  brief  as  not 
to  leave  behind  it  some  trace  of  itself,  something  in  its 
own  Ukeness." 

"  We  are  able  to  tolerate  the  winter.  We  fancy  that 
we  can  extend  ourselves  more  freely  when  the  trees  are 
so  spectral,  so  transparent.  They  are  nothing,  but  they 
conceal  nothing ;  but  when  once  the  germs  and  buds 
begin  to  show,  then  we  become  impatient  for  the  full 
foliage  to  come  out,  for  the  landscape  to  put  on  its 
body,  and  the  tree  to  stand  before  us  as  a  form." 

"  Everything  which  is  perfect  in  its  kind  must  pass 
out  beyond  and  transcend  its  kind.  It  must  be  an 
inimitable  something  of  another  and  a  higher  nature. 
In  many  of  its  tones  the  nightingale  is  only  a  bird; 
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then  it  rises  up  above  its  class,  and  seems  as  if  it  would 
teach  every  feathered  creature  what  singing  really  is." 

''A  life  without  love,  without  the  presence  of  the 
beloved,  is  but  poor  comMie  d  tirair.  We  draw  out 
slide  after  sUde,  swiftly  tiring  of  each,  and  pushing 
it  back  to  make  haste  to  the  next.  Even  what  we 
know  to  be  good  and  important  hangs  but  wearily 
together :  every  step  is  an  end,  and  every  step  is  a 
fresh  beginning." 


CEAFTEB  X. 

Chablotts  meaawhile  was  well  and  in  good  aisrits 
She  was  happy  Id  her  beautiful  boj,  whoae  bit- 
promising  little  fona  evei;  hour  was  a  delight  to  bcth 
her  eyes  aod  heart.  In  him  she  found  a  new  link  to 
connect  her  with  the  world  and  with  her  property. 
Her  former  activity  began  anew  to  stir  in  her  again. 

Whichever  way  she  looked,  she  saw  how  much  had 
been  done  in  the  year  that  waa  past;  and  it  was  s 
pleasoie  to  her  to  oontemplate  it  flijiveoed  by  the 
strength  of  tbeae  feelings,  she  climbed  up  to  the  som- 
mer-house  with  Ottilie  and  the  child :  and  aie  ehe  laid 
the  latter  down  on  the  little  table,  as  on  the  altar  of 
her  house,  aud  saw  the  two  seats  still  vacant,  she 
thought  of  gone-by  times;  and  fresh  hopes  rose  out 
before  her  for  herself  and  for  Ottilie. 

Young  ladies,  perhaps,  look  timidly  round  them  at 
this  or  that  young  man,  carrying  on  a  silent  examina- 
tion, whether  they  would  Hke  to  have  him  for  a 
husband ;  but  whoever  has  a  daughter  or  a  female 
ward  to  care  for,  takes  a  wider  circle  in  her  survey. 
And  so  it  fared  at  this  moment  with  Charlotte,  to 
whom,  as  she  thought  of  how  they  had  once  sat  aide 
by  side  in  that  summer-house,  a  union  did  not  seem 
impossible  between  the  captain  and  Ottilie.  It  had 
not  remained  unknown  to  her,  that  the  plans  for 
the  advantageous  marriage,  which  had  been  proposed 
to  the  captain,  had  come  to  nothing. 

Charlotte  went  on  up  the  cliff,  and  Ottilie  carried 
the  child.     A  number  of  reflections  crowded  upon  the 
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former.  Even  od  the  firm  land  there  are  frequent 
enough  Bhipwrecks;  and  the  true  wise  conduct  ia  to 
recover  ourselves,  and  refit  our  vessel  as  fast  as  possi- 
bla  Is  life  to  be  calculated  only  by  its  gains  and 
losses  ?  Who  has  not  made  arrangemeDt  on  arrange- 
ment, and  has  not  seen  them  disturbed  1  How  often 
does  not  a  man  strike  into  a  road,  and  lose  it  again  I 
How  often  are  we  not  turned  aside  from  one  point 
which  we  had  sharply  before  our  eye,  but  only  to 
reach  some  higher  stage !  The  traveller,  to  bis  great- 
est annoyance,  breaks  a  wheel  upon  bis  journey,  and 
through  this  unpleasant  accident  makes  some  charming 
acquaintance,  and  forms  some  new  connection,  which 
bas  an  influence  on  all  his  life.  Destiny  grants  ua 
onr  wishes,  but  in  its  own  way,  in  order  to  give  na 
something  beyond  our  wishes. 

Among  these  and  similar  reflections  they  reached 
the  new  building  on  the  hill,  where  they  intended  to 
eshibUsb  themselves  for  the  summer.  The  view  all 
ronnd  them  was  far  more  beautiful  than  could  have 
been  supposed:  every  little  obstruction  had  been  re- 
moved ;  all  the  loveliness  of  the  landscape,  whatever 
nature,  whatever  the  season  of  the  year,  had  done  for 
it,  came  out  in  its  beauty  before  the  eye ;  and  already 
the  young  plantations,  which  had  been  made  to  fill 
np  a  few  openings,  were  beginning  to  look  green,  and 
to  form  an  agreeable  connecting  link  between  parta 
which  before  stood  separate. 

The  bouse  itself  was  nearly  habitable:  the  views, 
perticnlarly  from  the  upper  rooms,  were  of  the  richest 
variety.  The  longer  you  looked  round  you,  the  more 
beauties  you  discovered.  What  magnificent  effects 
would  be  produced  here  at  the  different  hours  of  day, 
—  by  sunlight  and  by  moonlight !  Nothing  could  be 
more  delightful  than  to  come  and  live  there ;  and,  new 
that  she  found  all  the  rough  work  finished,  Charlotte 
longed  to  be  basy  again.     An  upholsterer,  a  tapestry- 
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hanger,  a  painter  who  could  lay  on  the  colours  with 
patterns  and  a  little  gilding,  were  all  which  were  re- 
quired; and  these  were  soon  found,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  building  was  completed.  Kitchen  and  cellar 
stores  were  quickly  laid  in;  being  so  far  from  the 
castle,  it  was  necessary  to  have  all  essentials  provided, 
and  the  two  ladies  with  the  child  went  up  and  settled 
thera  From  this  residence,  as  from  a  new  centre, 
unknown  walks  opened  out  to  them;  and  in  these 
high  regions  the  free,  fresh  air  and  the  beautiful 
weather  were  thoroughly  delightful 

OttiUe's  favourite  walk,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes 
with  the  child,  was  down  below  toward  the  plane- 
trees,  along  a  pleasant  foot-path  leading  directly  to  the 
point  where  one  of  the  boats  was  kept  chained  in 
which  people  used  to  go  across  the  water.  She  often 
took  pleasure  in  a  sail  on  the  water,  but  without  the 
child,  as  Charlotte  was  a  little  uneasy  about  it.  She 
never  missed,  however,  paying  a  daily  visit  to  the 
castle  garden  and  the  gardener,  and  going  to  look  with 
him  at  his  show  of  greenhouse-plants,  which  were  adl 
out  now,  enjoying  the  free  air. 

At  this  beautiful  season,  Charlotte  was  much  pleased 
to  receive  a  visit  from  an  English  nobleman,  who  had 
made  Edward's  acquaintance  abroad,  having  met  him 
more  than  once,  and  who  was  now  curious  to  see  the 
laying  out  of  his  park,  which  he  had  heard  so  much 
admired.  He  brought  with  him  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion from  the  count,  and  introduced  at  the  same  time 
his  travelling  companion,  a  quiet  but  most  agreeable 
man.  He  went  about  seeing  everything,  sometimes 
with  Charlotte  and  Ottilie,  sometimes  with  the  gar- 
deners and  the  foresters,  often  with  his  friend,  and 
now  and  then  alone ;  and  they  could  perceive  clearly 
from  his  observations,  that  he  took  an  interest  in  such 
matters,  and  understood  them  well,  indeed,  that  he 
had  himself  probably  executed  many  such. 
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Although  he  was  now  advanced  in  life,  he  entered 
wannlj  into  everything  which  could  serve  for  an 
ornament  to  life,  or  contribute  anything  to  its  im- 
portance. 

In  his  presence  the  ladies  came  first  properly  to 
enjoy  what  was  round  them.  His  practised  eye  re- 
ceived every  effect  in  its  freshness ;  and  he  found  all 
the  more  pleasure  in  what  was  before  him,  as  he  had 
not  previously  known  the  place,  and  was  scarcely  able 
to  distinguish  what  man  had  done  there  from  what 
nature  had  provided. 

We  may  even  say,  that,  through  his  remarks,  the 
park  grew  and  enriched  itself :  he  was  able  to  antici- 
pate in  their  fulfilment  the  promises  of  the  growing 
plantations.  There  was  not  a  spot  where  there  was 
any  effect  which  could  be  either  heightened  or  pro- 
duced, but  what  he  observed  it. 

In  one  place  he  pointed  to  a  fountain,  which,  if  it 
should  be  cleaned  out,  promised  to  be  the  most  beauti- 
ful spot  for  a  picnic-party.  In  another,  to  a  cave 
which  had  only  to  be  enlarged  and  swept  clear  of 
rubbish  to  form  a  desirable  seat.  A  few  trees  might 
be  cut  down,  and  a  view  would  be  opened  from  it 
of  some  grand  masses  of  rock  towering  magnificently 
against  the  sky.  He  wished  the  owners  joy  that  so 
much  was  still  remaining  for  them  to  do ;  and  he  be- 
sought them  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  about  it,  but  to 
keep  for  themselves  for  years  to  come  the  pleasures 
of  shaping  and  improving. 

At  the  hours  the  ladies  usually  spent  alone,  he  was 
never  in  the  way;  for  he  was  occupied  the  greatest 
part  of  the  day  in  catching,  in  a  portable  camera 
obscura,  such  views  in  the  park  as  would  make  good 
paintings,  and  drawing  from  them,  in  order  to  secure 
9ome  desirable  result  from  his  travels  for  himself  and 
others.  For  many  years  past  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing  this  in  all  remarkable  places  which  he 
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visited,  and  had  provided  himself  by  it  with  a  most 
charming  and  interesting  collection.  He  showed  the 
ladies  a  large  portfolio  which  he  had  brought  with 
him,  and  entertained  them  with  the  pictures  and  with 
descriptiona  And  it  was  a  real  delight  to  them,  here 
in  their  solitude,  to  travel  so  pleasantly  over  the 
world,  and  see  sweep  past  them  shores  and  havens, 
mountains,  lakes,  and  rivers,  cities,  castles,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  localities  which  have  a  name  in  history. 

Each  of  the  two  ladies  had  an  especial  interest  in 
it:  Charlotte  the  more  general  interest  in  whatever 
was  historically  remarkable ;  Ottilie  dwelling  in  prefer- 
ence on  the  scenes  of  which  Edward  used  most  to 
talk,  —  where  he  liked  best  to  stay,  and  which  he 
would  most  often  revisit.  Every  man  has  somewhere, 
far  or  near,  his  peculiar  locahties  which  attract  him ; 
scenes  which,  according  to  his  character,  either  from 
first  impressions,  or  from  particular  associations,  or 
from  habit,  have  a  charm  for  him  beyond  all  others. 

She  therefore  asked  the  earl  which  of  all  these 
places  pleased  him  best,  where  he  would  like  to  take 
up  his  abode  if  he  might  choose.  There  was  more 
than  one  lovely  spot  which  he  pointed  out,  with  what 
had  happened  to  him  there  to  make  him  love  and 
value  it ;  and  the  peculiar  accentuated  French  in 
which  he  spoke  made  it  most  pleasant  to  listen  to 
him. 

To  the  question,  which  was  his  ordinary  residence, 
which  he  properly  considered  his  home,  he  replied, 
without  any  hesitation,  in  a  manner  quite  unexpected 
by  the  ladies : 

"I  have  accustomed  myself  by  this  time  to  be  at 
home  everywhere ;  and  I  find,  after  all,  that  it  is  much 
more  agi*eeable  to  allow  others  to  plant  and  build  and 
keep  house  for  me.  I  have  no  desire  to  return  to  my  own 
possessions,  partly  on  poUtical  grounds,  but  principally 
because    my  son,  for  whose  sake    alone    it  was  any 
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pleasure  to  me  to  remaiii  and  work  there,  —  who  will, 
by  and  by,  inherit  it,  and  with  whom  I  hoped  to 
enjoj  it,  —  took  no  interest  in  the  place  at  all,  but  has 
gone  out  to  India,  where,  like  many  other  foolish 
fellows,  he  fendes  he  can  make  a  higher  use  of  his 
Ufa     He  is  more  likely  to  squander  it. 

''Assuredly  we  spend  far  too  much  labour  and  out- 
lay in  preparation  for  life.  Instead  of  beginning  at 
once  to  make  ourselves  happy  in  a  moderate  condition, 
we  spread  ourselves  out  wider  and  wider,  only  to 
make  ourselves  more  and  more  uncomfortable.  Who 
is  there  now  to  enjoy  my  mansion,  my  park,  my  gar- 
dens? Not  I,  nor  any  of  mine  —  strangers,  visitors 
or  curious,  restless  travellers. 

"  Even  with  large  means,  we  are  ever  but  half  and 
half  at  home,  especially  in  the  country,  where  we  miss 
many  things  to  which  we  have  become  accustomed  in 
town.  The  book  for  which  we  are  most  anxious  is 
not  to  be  had,  and  just  the  thing  we  wanted  most  is 
forgotten.  We  take  to  being  domestic,  only  again  to 
go  out  of  ourselves:  if  we  do  not  go  astray  of  our 
own  will  and  caprice,  circumstances,  passions,  acci- 
dents, necessity,  and  one  does  not  know  what  besides, 
manage  it  for  u&" 

Little  did  the  earl  imagine  how  deeply  his  friend 
would  be  touched  by  these  random  observationa  It 
is  a  danger  to  which  we  are  all  of  us  exposed  when  we 
venture  on  general  remarks  in  a  society  the  circum- 
stances of  which  we  might  have  suppc^ed  were  well 
enough  known  to  us.  Such  casual  wounds,  even  from 
well-meaning,  kindly-disposed  people,  were  nothing 
new  to  Charlotte.  She  so  clearly,  so  thoroughly,  knew 
and  understood  the  world,  that  it  gave  her  no  particu- 
lar pain  if  it  did  happen,  that,  through  somebody's 
thoughtlessness  or  imprudence,  she  had  her  attention 
forced  into  this  or  that  unpleasant  direction.  But  it 
was  very  different  with  Ottilia     At  her  half-conscious 
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age,  at  which  she  rather  felt  than  saw,  and  at  which 
she  was  disposed,  indeed  was  obliged,  to  turn  her  eyes 
away  from  what  she  should  not  or  would  not  see, 
Ottilie  was  thrown  by  this  melancholy  conversation 
into  the  most  pitiable  state.  It  rudely  tore  away  the 
pleasant  veil  from  before  her  eyes :  and  it  seemed  to 
her  as  if  what  had  been  done  all  this  time  for  house 
and  court,  for  park  and  garden,  for  all  their  wide 
environs,  were  utterly  in  vain,  because  he  to  whom  it 
all  belonged  could  not  enjoy  it ;  because  he,  like  their 
present  visitor,  had  been  driven  out  to  wander  up  and 
down  in  the  world  —  and  indeed  in  the  most  perilous 
paths  of  it  —  by  those  who  were  nearest  and  dearest  to 
him.  She  was  accustomed  to  listen  in  silence;  but^ 
on  this  occasion,  she  sat  on  in  the  most  painful  con- 
ditioD,  which,  indeed,  was  made  rather  worse  than 
better  by  what  the  stranger  went  on  to  say,  as  he  con- 
tinued, with  his  peculiar,  humourous  gravity : 

"  I  think  I  am  now  on  the  right  way.  I  look  upon 
myself  steadily  as  a  traveller,  who  renounces  many 
things  in  order  to  enjoy  more.  I  am  accustomed  to 
change :  it  has  become,  indeed,  a  necessity  to  me,  just 
as  in  the  opera,  people  are  always  looking  out  for  new 
and  new  decorations,  because  there  have  already  been 
so  many.  I  know  very  well  what  I  am  to  expect 
from  the  best  hotels,  and  what  from  the  worst.  It 
may  be  as  good  or  it  may  be  a^  bad  as  it  will,  but  I 
nowhere  find  anything  to  which  I  am  accustomed  ;  and 
in  the  end  it  comes  to  much  the  same  thing  whether 
we  depend  for  our  enjoyment  entirely  on  the  regular 
order  of  custom,  or  entirely  on  the  caprices  of  accident 
I  have  never  to  vex  myself  now  because  this  thing  is 
mislaid,  or  that  thing  is  lost;  because  the  room  in 
which  I  live  is  uninhabitable,  and  I  must  have  it 
repaired ;  because  somebody  has  broken  my  favourite 
cup,  and  for  a  long  time  nothing  tastes  well  out  of 
any   other.     All  this   I   am  happily  spared,     li  the 
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house  catches  fire  about  my  ears,  my  people  quietly 
pack  my  things  up,  and  we  pass  away  out  of  the  towu 
in  search  of  other  quarters.  And  considering  all  these 
advantages,  when  I  reckon  carefully,  I  find,  that,  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  I  have  not  sacnficed  more  than  it 
would  have  cost  me  to  be  at  home." 

In  this  description  Ottihe  saw  nothing  but  Edward 
before  her.  How  he,  too,  was  now  amidst  discomfort 
and  hardship,  marching  along  untrodden  roads,  lying 
out  in  the  fields  in  danger  and  want,  and,  in  all  this 
insecurity  and  hazard,  growing  accustomed  to  be 
homeless  and  friendless,  learning  to  fling  away  every- 
thing that  he  might  have  nothing  to  lose.  Fortunately 
the  party  separated  for  a  short  tima  Ottilie  escaped 
to  her  room,  where  she  could  give  way  to  her  tears. 
No  weight  of  sorrow  had  ever  pressed  so  heavily  upon 
her  as  this  clear  perception  (which  she  tried,  as  people 
usually  do,  to  make  still  clearer  to  herself),  that  men 
love  to  dally  with  and  exaggerate  the  evils  which 
circumstances  have  once  begun  to  inflict  upon  them. 

Edward's  condition  appeared  to  her  in  a  light  so 
piteous,  so  miserable,  that  she  made  up  her  mind,  let 
it  cost  her  what  it  would,  that  she  would  do  every- 
thing in  her  power  to  unite  him  again  with  Charlotte, 
and  she  herself  would  go  and  hide  her  sorrow  and  her 
love  in  some  silent  scene,  and  beguile  the  time  with 
such  employment  as  she  could  find. 

Meanwhile  the  earl's  companion,  a  quiet,  sensible 
man  and  a  keen  observer,  had  remarked  the  untoward- 
ness  of  the  conversation,  and  spoke  to  his  friend  about 
it.  The  latter  knew  nothing  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  family;  but  the  other  —  being  one  of  those  persons 
whose  principal  interest  in  travelling  lay  in  gathering 
up  the  strange  occurrences  which  arose  out  of  the 
natural  or  artificial  relations  of  society,  which  were 
produced  by  the  conflict  of  the  restraint  of  law  with 
the  violence  of  the  will,  of  the  understanding  with  the 
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reason,  of  passion  i^ith  prejudice  —  had  some  time 
before  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  outline  of 
the  story ;  and,  since  he  had  been  in  the  family,  he 
had  learned  exactly  all  that  had  taken  place,  and  the 
present  position  in  which  things  were  standing. 

The  earl,  of  course,  was  very  sorry ;  but  it  was  not 
a  thing  to  make  him  uneasy.  A  man  would  have  to 
be  silent  altogether  in  society  were  he  never  to  find 
himself  in  such  a  position;  for  not  only  important 
remarks,  but  the  most  trivial  expressions,  may  happen 
to  clash  in  an  inharmonious  key  with  the  interest  of 
somebody  present. 

"We  will  set  things  right  this  evening,"  said  he, 
"  and  escape  from  any  general  conversation :  you  shall 
let  them  hear  one  of  the  many  charming  anecdotes 
with  which  your  portfolio  and  your  memory  have 
enriched  themselves  while  we  have  been  abrciuL" 

However,  with  the  best  intentions,  the  strangers  did 
not,  on  this  next  occasion,  succeed  any  better  in  grati- 
fying their  friends  with  unalloyed  entertainment.  The 
earl's  friend  told  a  number  of  singular  stories  —  some 
serious,  some  amusing,  some  touching,  some  terrible  — 
with  which  he  had  roused  their  attention  and  strained 
their  interest  to  the  highest  tension ;  and  he  thought 
to  conclude  with  a  strange  but  softer  incident,  little 
dreaming  how  nearly  it  would  touch  his  listeners. 

THE    TWO   STRANGE   CHILDREN. 

"  Two  children  of  neighbouring  families,  a  boy  and  a 
girl,  of  such  respective  ages  as  would  well  suit  their 
marrying  at  some  future  time,  were  brought  up  to- 
gether with  this  agreeable  prospect;  and  the  parents 
on  both  sides,  who  were  |)eople  of  some  position  in  the 
world,  looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  their  future 
union. 

"  It  was  too  soon  observed,  however,  that  t>e  pur- 
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pose  seemed  likely  to  fail:  the  dispositions  of  both 
children  promised  everything  which  was  good,  but 
there  was  an  unaccountable  antipathy  between  them. 
Perhaps  they  were  too  much  like  each  other.  Both 
were  thoughtful,  clear  in  their  desires,  and  firm  in 
their  purposes.  Each  separately  was  beloved  and 
respected  by  his  or  her  companions;  but,  whenever 
they  were  together,  they  were  always  antagonista 
Forming  separate  plans  for  themselves,  they  only  met 
to  mutually  cross  and  thwart  one  another ;  never  emu- 
lating each  other  in  pursuit  of  one  aim,  but  always 
fighting  for  a  single  object.  Grood-natured  and  amiable 
everywhere  else,  they  were  spiteful  and  even  malicious 
whenever  they  came  in  contact. 

"This  singular  relation  first  showed  itself  in  their 
childish  games,  and  it  continued  with  their  advancing 
years.  The  boys  used  to  play  at  soldiers,  divide  into 
parties,  and  give  each  other  battle:  and  the  fierce, 
haughty  young  lady  set  herself  at  once  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  armies,  and  fought  against  the  other  with 
such  animosity  and  bitterness  that  the  latter  would 
have  been  put  to  a  shameful  flight,  except  for  the 
desperate  bravery  of  her  own  particular  rival,  who  at 
last  disarmed  his  antagonist  and  took  her  prisoner; 
and  even  then  she  defended  herself  with  so  much  fury, 
that  to  save  his  eyes  from  being  torn  out,  and,  at  the 
same  time^  not  to  injure  his  enemy,  he  had  been 
obliged  to  take  off  his  silk  handkerchief,  and  tie  with 
it  her  hands  behind  her  back. 

"This  she  never  forgave  him:  she  made  so  many 
attempts,  she  laid  so  many  plans,  to  injure  him,  that 
the  parents,  who  had  been  long  watching  these  singu- 
lar passions,  came  to  an  understanding  together,  and 
resolved  to  separate  these  two  hostile  creatures,  and 
sacrifice  their  favourite  hopea 

"The  boy  soon  distinguished  himself  in  the  new 
ejituatioa  in  which  he  was  placed.     He  mastered  every 
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subject  which  he  was  taught.  His  friends  and  his 
own  inclination  chose  the  army  for  his  profession  ;  and 
everywhere,  let  him  be  where  he  would,  he  was  looked 
up  to  and  beloved.  His  disposition  seemed  formed  to 
labour  for  the  well-being  and  pleasure  of  others ;  and 
he  himself,  without  being  clearly  conscious  of  it, 
was  in  himseK  happy  at  having  got  lid  of  the  only 
antagonist  which  nature  had  assigned  to  him. 

"The  girl,  on  the  other  hand,  became  at  once  an 
altered  creature.  Her  growing  age;  the  progress  of 
her  education;  above  all,  her  own  inward  feelings, — 
drew  her  away  from  the  boisterous  games  with  boys  in 
which  she  had  hitherto  delighted.  Altogether,  she 
seemed  to  want  something:  there  was  nothing  any- 
where about  her  which  could  deserve  to  excite  her 
hatred,  and  she  had  never  found  any  one  whom  she 
could  think  worthy  of  her  lova 

"  A  young  man,  somewhat  older  than  her  previous 
neighbour  -  antagonist,  of  rank,  property,  and  conse- 
quence, beloved  in  society,  and  much  sought  after  by 
women,  bestowed  bis  affections  upon  her.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  friend,  lover,  or  servant  had  displayed 
any  interest  in  her.  The  preference  he  showed  for  her 
above  others  who  were  older,  more  cultivated,  and  of 
more  brilliant  pretensions  than  herself,  was  naturally 
gratifying :  the  constancy  of  his  attention,  which  was 
never  obtrusive ;  his  standing  by  her  faithfully  through 
a  number  of  unpleasant  incidents ;  his  quiet  suit,  which 
was  declared  indeed  to  her  parents,  but  which,  as  she 
was  still  very  young,  he  did  not  press,  only  asking  to 
be  allowed  to  hope,  —  all  this  engaged  him  to  her; 
and  custom,  and  the  assumption  in  the  world  that  the 
thing  was  already  settled,  carried  her  along  with  it 
She  had  so  often  been  called  his  betrothed  that  at  last 
she  began  to  consider  herself  so;  and  neither  she  nor 
any  one  else  ever  thought  any  further  trial  could  be 
necessary  before  she  exchanged  rings  with  the  person 
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his  ambition,  found  him  so  abundant  an  occupation, 
that  the  friendliness  of  this  pretty  bride  he  recedved 
as  a  very  thankworthy  present,  but  without,  therefore, 
even  so  much  as  thinking  of  her  in  connection  with 
himself,  or  entertaining  the  slightest  jealousy  of  the 
bridegroom,  with  whom  he  stood  on  the  best  possible 
terms. 

**  With  her,  however,  it  was  altogether  different.  She 
seemed  to  herself  as  if  she  had  awakened  out  of  a 
dream.  Her  fightings  with  her  young  neighbour  had 
been  the  b^innings  of  an  affection ;  and  this  violent 
antagonism  was  no  more  than  an  equally  violent  in- 
nate passion  for  him,  first  showing  under  the  form  of 
opposition.  She  could  remember  nothing  else  than 
that  she  had  always  loved  him.  She  laughed  over  her 
martial  encounter  with  him  with  weapons  in  her  hand : 
she  dwelt  upon  the  delight  of  her  feelings  when  he 
disarmed  her.  She  imagined  that  it  had  given  her  the 
greatest  happiness  when  he  bound  her,  and  whatever 
she  had  done  afterward  to  injure  him  or  to  vex  him 
presented  itself  to  her  as  only  an  innocent  means  of 
attracting  his  attention.  She  cursed  their  separation. 
She  bewailed  the  sleepy  state  into  which  she  had 
fallen.  She  execrated  the  insidious,  lazy  routine 
which  had  l:>et rayed  her  into  accepting  so  insignifi- 
cant a  bridegroom.  She  was  transformed,  doubly 
transformed,  forward  or  backward,  whichever  way  we 
like  to  take  it. 

"  She  kept  her  feelings  entirely  to  herself ;  but  if 
any  one  could  have  di^'ined  them,  and  shared  them 
with  her,  he  could  not  have  blamed  her:  for  indeed 
the  bridegroom  could  not  sustain  a  comparison  with 
the  other  as  soon  as  they  were  seen  together.  If  a 
sort  of  regard  to  the  one  could  not  be  refused,  the 
other  excited  the  fullest  trust  and  confidence.  If  one 
made  an  agreeable  acquaintance,  the  other  we  should 
desire  for  a  companion ;   and  in  extraordinary  cases, 
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where  higher  demands  might  have  to  be  made  en 
them,  the  bridegroom  was  a  person  to  he  utterly  de- 
spaired of,  while  the  other  would  give  the  feeling  cf 
perfect  security. 

"  There  is  a  peculiar,  innate  tact  in  women  which 
discovers  to  them  differences  of  this  kind,  and  they 
have  cause  as  well  as  occasion  to  cultivate  it. 

"  The  more  the  fair  bride  was  nourishing  all  these 
feelings  in  secret,  the  less  opportunity  there  was  for 
any  one  to  speak  a  word  which  could  tell  in  favour  of 
her  bridegroom,  to  remind  her  of  what  her  duty  and 
their  relative  position  advised  and  commanded,  —  in- 
deed, what  an  unalterable  necessity  seemed  now  inev- 
ocably  to  require:  the  poor  heart  gave  itaelf  up 
entirely  to  its  passicm. 

"  On  one  side  she  was  boand  inextricably  to  the 
bridegroom  by  the  world,  by  her  family,  and  by  her 
own  promise :  on  the  other,  the  ambitious  young  man 
made  no  secret  of  what  he  was  thinking  and  planning 
for  himself,  conducting  himself  toward  her  only  as  a 
kind,  but  not  at  all  a  tender,  brother,  and  speaking  of  his 
departureas  immediately  impending  i  and  now  it  seemed 
as  if  her  early  childish  spirit  woke  up  again  in  her  with 
all  its  spleen  and  violence,  and  was  [veporing  itself  in 
its  distemper,  on  this  higher  stage  of  life,  to  work  more 
effectively  and  destructively.  She  determined  that  she 
would  die  to  punish  the  once  hated,  and  now  so  pas- 
Bionately  loved,  youth  for  his  want  of  interest  in  her; 
and,  as  she  could  not  possess  himself,  at  least  she  would 
wed  herself  for  ever  to  his  imagination  and  to  bis  re- 
pentaoce.  Her  dead  image  should  cling  to  him,  and 
he  should  never  be  free  from  it.  He  should  never 
cease  to  reproach  himself  for  not  having  understood, 
examined,  valued  her  feelings  toward  hint 

"  This  singular  insanity  accompanied  her  wherever 
she  went.  She  kept  it  concealed  under  ail  sorts  of 
forms ;  and,  although  people  thought  her  very  odd,  no 
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one  was  observant  enough  or  clever  enough  to  discover 
the  real  inward  reason. 

'*  In  the  meantime,  friends,  relations,  acquaintances, 
had  exhausted  themselves  in  contrivances  for  pleamire- 
partiea  Scarcely  a  day  passed,  but  something  new  and 
unexpected  was  set  on  foot.  There  was  hardly  a  pr^y 
spot  in  the  country  round  which  had  not  been  decked 
out  and  prepared  for  the  reception  of  some  merry  party. 
And  now  our  young  visitor,  before  departing,  wished  to 
do  his  part  as  well,  and  invited  the  young  couple,  with 
a  small  family  circle,  to  an  expedition  on  the  water. 
They  went  on  board  a  large,  beautiful  vessel,  dressed 
out  in  all  its  colours,  —  one  of  the  yachts  which  had  a 
small  saloon,  and  a  cabin  or  two  besides,  and  are  in* 
tended  to  carry  with  them  upon  the  water  the  comfort 
and  conveniences  of  land. 

"They  set  out  upon  the  broad  river  with  muab- 
playing.  The  party  had  collected  in  the  cabin,  below 
deck,  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  were  amusing 
themselves  with  games.  Their  young  host,  who  could 
never  remain  without  doing  something,  had  taken 
charge  of  the  helm,  to  relieve  the  old  master  of  the 
vessel ;  and  the  latter  had  lain  down  and  was  fast 
asleep.  It  was  a  moment  when  the  steerer  required 
all  his  circumspectness,  as  the  vessel  was  nearing  a 
spot  where  two  islands  narrowed  the  channel  of  the 
river;  while  shallow  banks  of  shingle  stretching  ofi^ 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  made  the 
navigation  difficult  and  dangerous.  Prudent  and  sharp- 
sighted  as  he  was,  he  thought  for  a  moment  that  it 
would  be  better  to  wake  the  master ;  but  he  felt  confi- 
dent in  himself,  and  he  thought  he  would  Venture  and 
make  straight  for  the  narrows.  At  this  moment  his 
fair  enemy  appeared  upon  deck  with  a  wreath  of 
flowers  in  her  hair.  *  Take  this  to  remember  me  by,' 
she  cried  out.  She  took  it  off,  and  threw  it  to  the 
steerer.     'Don't  disturb  me,'  he  answered  quickly,  as 
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he  caught  the  wreath :  <  I  require  all  my  powers  and 
all  my  attention  now/  *  You  will  never  be  disturbed 
by  me  any  more/  she  cried :  '  you  wiU  never  see  me 
again.'  As  she  spoke,  she  rushed  to  the  forward  part 
of  the  vessel;  and  from  thence  she  sprang  into  the 
water.  Voice  upon  voice  called  out,  '  Save  her,  save 
her:  she  is  sinking!'  He  was  in  the  most  terrible 
difficulty.  In  the  confusion  the  old  shipmaster  woke, 
and  tried  to  catch  the  rudder,  which  the  young  man 
bid  him  take.  But  there  was  no  time  to  change  handa 
The  vessel  stranded ;  and  at  the  same  moment,  flinging 
off  the  heaviest  of  his  upper  garments,  he  sprang  into 
the  water,  and  swam  toward  his  beautiful  enemy.  The 
water  is  a  friendly  element  to  a  man  who  is  at  home 
in  it,  and  who  knows  how  to  deal  with  it :  it  buoyed 
him  up,  and  acknowledged  the  strong  swimmer  as  its 
master.  He  soon  overtook  the  beautiful  girl,  who  had 
been  swept  away  before  him :  he  caught  hold  of  her, 
raised  her  and  supported  her ;  and  both  of  them  were 
carried  violently  down  by  the  current,  till  the  shoals 
and  islands  were  left  far  behind,  and  the  river  was 
again  open  and  running  smoothly.  He  now  began  to 
collect  himself:  they  had  passed  the  first  immediate 
danger,  in  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  act  mechan- 
ically without  time  to  think ;  he  raised  his  head  as  high 
as  he  could  to  look  about  him,  and  then  swam  with  all 
his  might  to  a  low,  bushy  point,  which  ran  out  con- 
veniently into  the  stream.  There  he  brought  his  fair 
burden  to  dry  land,  but  he  could  find  no  signs  of  life 
in  her :  he  was  in  despair,  when  he  caught  sight  of  a 
trodden  path  leading  among  the  bushes.  Again  he 
caught  her  up  in  his  arms,  hurried  forward,  and  pres- 
ently reached  a  soUtary  cottage.  There  he  found  kind, 
good  people,  —  a  young  married  couple ;  the  misfortunes 
and  dangers  were  soon  explained ;  every  remedy  he 
could  think  of  was  instantly  applied;  a  bright  fire 
blazed  up;  woollen  blankets  were  spread  on  a  bed; 
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counterpane,  cloaks,  skins,  whatever  there  was  at  hand 
which  would  serve  for  warmth,  were  heaped  over  her 
as  fast  as  possible.  The  desire  to  save  life  overpow- 
ered, for  the  present,  every  other  consideration.  Noth- 
ing was  left  undone  to  bring  back  to  life  the  beautiful, 
half-torpid,  naked  body.  It  succeeded :  she  opened  her 
eyes !  her  friend  was  before  her :  she  threw  her  heav- 
enly arms  about  his  neck.  In  this  position  she  re- 
mained for  a  time,  and  then  a  stream  of  tears  burst  out 
and  completed  her  recovery.  '  Will  you  forsake  me,* 
she  cried,  '  now,  when  I  find  you  again  thus  ? ' 
'  Never,*  he  answered,  *  never,'  hardly  knowing  what  he 
said  or  did.  *  Only  consider  yourself,'  she  added,  *  take 
care  of  yourself,  for  your  sake  and  for  mine.' 

"  She  now  began  to  collect  herself,  and  for  the  first 
time  recollected  the  state  in  which  she  was ;  she  could 
not  be  ashamed  before  her  darling,  before  her  preserver ; 
but  she  gladly  allowed  him  to  go,  that  he  might  take 
care  of  himself :  for  the  clothes  he  still  wore  were  wet 
and  dripping. 

"  Their  young  hosts  considered  what  could  be  done. 
The  husband  offered  the  young  man,  and  the  wife 
offered  the  fair  lady,  the  dresses  in  which  they  had 
been  married,  which  were  hanging  up  in  full  perfection, 
and  sufficient  for  a  complete  suit,  inside  and  out,  for 
two  people.  In  a  short  time  our  pair  of  adventurers 
were  not  only  equipped,  but  in  full  costume.  They 
looked  most  charming,  gazed  at  one  another,  when  they 
met,  with  admiration ;  and  then  with  infinite  affection, 
half  laughing  at  the  same  time  at  the  quaintness  of 
their  appearance,  they  fell  into  each  other's  arms. 

"  The  power  of  youth  and  the  quickening  spirit  of 
love  in  a  few  moments  completely  restored  them,  and 
there  was  nothing  wanted  but  music  to  have  set  them 
both  ofi'  dancing. 

"  To  have  found  tlieni selves  brought  from  the  water 
on  dry  land,  from  death  into  Ufe,  from  the  circle  of 
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their  families  into  a  wilderness,  from  despair  into  rap- 
ture, from  indifference  to  affection  and  to  love,  all  in  a 
moment,  —  the  head  was  not  strong  enough  to  bear  it : 
it  must  either  burst,  or  go  distracted ;  or,  if  so  distress- 
ing an  alternative  were  to  be  escaped,  the  heart  must 
put  out  all  its  efforts. 

"  Lost  wholly  in  each  other,  it  was  long  before  they 
recollected  the  alarm  and  anxiety  of  those  who  had 
been  left  behind;  and  they  themselves,  indeed,  could 
not  well  think,  without  alarm  and  anxiety,  how  they 
were  again  to  encounter  them.  '  Shall  we  run  away  ? 
shall  we  hide  ourselves?'  said  the  young  man.  'We 
wHl  remain  together,'  she  said,  as  she  clung  to  his 
neck. 

''The  peasant,  having  heard  them  say  that  a  boat 
was  aground  on  the  shoal,  had  hurried  down,  without 
stopping  to  ask  another  question,  to  the  shore.  When 
he  arrived  there,  he  saw  the  vessel  coming  safely  down 
the  stream.  After  much  labour  it  had  been  got  off; 
and  they  were  now  going  on  in  uncertainty,  hoping 
to  find  their  lost  ones  again  somewhere.  The  peasant 
shouted  and  made  signs  to  them,  and  at  last  caught 
the  attention  of  those  on  board :  then  he  ran  to  a  spot 
where  there  was  a  convenient  place  for  landing,  and 
went  on  signalling  and  shouting  till  the  vessel's  head 
was  turned  toward  the  shore ;  and  what  a  scene  there 
was  for  them  when  they  landed !  The  parents  of  the 
two  betrothed  first  pressed  forward  to  the  bank:  the 
poor,  loving  bridegroom  had  almost  lost  his  senses. 
They  had  scarcely  learned  that  their  dear  children  had 
been  saved,  when  in  their  strange  disguise  the  latter 
came  forward  out  of  the  bushes  to  meet  theuL  No 
one  recognised  them  tiH  they  had  come  quite  close. 
'  Who  do  I  see  ? '  cried  the  mothers.  '  What  do  I  see  ? ' 
cried  the  fathers.  The  preserved  ones  flung  themselves 
on  the  ground  before  them.  'Your  children,'  they 
palled  out :  '  a  pair.*     '  Forgive  us  I '  cried  tl^e  QiaideQ. 
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'  Give  us  your  blessing ! '  cried  the  young  man.  '  Give 
us  your  blessing  I '  they  cried  both,  as  all  the  worid 
stood  still  in  wonder.  *  Your  blessing  I '  was  repeated 
the  third  time;  and  who  would  have  been  able  to 
refuse  it  ?  * 


CHAPTER  XL 

The  narrator  made  a  pause,  or,  rather,  he  had  already 
finished  his  story,  before  he  observed  the  emotion  into 
which  Charlotte  had  been  thrown  by  it.  She  got  up, 
uttered  some  sort  of  an  apology,  and  left  the  room. 
To  her  it  was  a  well-known  history.  The  principal 
incident  in  it  had  really  taken  place  with  the  captain 
and  a  neighbour  of  her  own,  not  exactly,  indeed,  as  the 
Englishman  had  related  it.  But  the  main  features  of  it 
were  the  same.  It  had  only  been  more  finished  off 
and  elaborated  in  its  details^  as  stories  of  that  kind 
always  are,  when  they  have  passed  first  through  the  lips 
of  the  multitude,  and  then  through  the  fancy  of  a  clever 
and  imaginative  narrator ;  the  result  of  the  process 
being  usually  to  leave  everything  and  nothing  as  it  waa 

Ottilie  followed  Charlotte,  as  the  two  friends  begged 
her  to  do ;  and  then  it  was  the  earl's  turn  to  remark, 
that  perhaps  they  had  made  a  second  mistake,  and  that 
the  subject  of  the  story  had  been  well  known  to,  or  was 
in  some  way  connected  with,  the  family.  "  We  must 
take  care,"  he  added,  "that  we  do  no  more  mischief 
here ;  we  seem  to  bring  little  good  to  our  entertainers 
for  all  the  kindness  and  hospitality  which  they  have 
shown  us:  we  will  make  some  excuse  for  ourselves, 
and  then  take  our  leava" 

''I  must  confess,"  answered  his  companion,  ^that 
there  is  something  else  which  still  holds  me  here ;  and, 
on  account  of  which,  I  should  be  sorry  to  leave  this 
house  without  having  it  explained  to  me,  and  becom- 
ing better  acquainted  with  it.     You  were  too  busy 
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yoonelf  yeeterdaj,  vbeo  we  wen  in  the  park  with  tike 
camera,  in  lookup  for  apote  where  you  coaU  make 
jaai  eketdie^  to  have  observed  aoyUuog  ebe  irtucfa 
was  pasemg.  Yoo  left  Uie  btoad  walk,  70a  lemembn, 
and  went  to  a  seqneatared  place  on  the  lule  (tf  Quo  late 
There  was  a  fine  view  of  the  c^tpomte  shwe,  which  yoo 
wished  to  laka  Well,  Ottilie,  who  was  with  us,  got 
op  to  follow,  and  theii  proposed  that  she  and  I  shoold 
find  oar  way  to  yoo  in  the  boat.  I  got  in  vith.  her, 
and  was  ddig^ited  with  the  skill  of  my  fair  coDdnot- 
less.  I  assiued  her,  that  never  since  I  had  been  in 
Switzerland,  where  the  yoaog  ladles  so  often  fill  Uie 
^ce  of  the  boatman,  had  I  been  so  ideasanUy  ferried 
over  the  water.  At  the  some  time,  I  coi^d  not  help 
asking  her  why  she  had  shown  sad)  an  (A>jectioa  to 
going  the  way  which  you  had  gone,  along  the  little  by- 
-path. I  bad  observed  her  sl^nk  from  it  with  a  s«t 
of  paidtol  nueaainess.  She  was  not  at  all  oITeoded. 
'  If  you  will  promise  not  to  laugh  at  me,'  she  answered, 
'  I  will  tell  you  aa  much  as  I  know  about  it ;  but  to 
myself  it  is  a  mystery  which  I  cannot  explain.  There 
is  a  particular  spot  in  that  path  which  I  never  pass 
without  a  strange  shudder  passing  over  mo,  which  I  do 
not  remember  ever  feeling  anywhere  else,  and  which  I 
cannot  ihe  least  understand.  But  I  shrink  from  ex- 
posing myself  to  the  aensatioD,  because  it  is  followed 
imm^ately  after  by  a  pain  on  the  left  side  of  my 
head,  from  which  at  other  times  I  suffer  severely.'  We 
landed.  Ottilie  was  engaged  with  you ;  and  I  took  the 
opportuoity  of  examiniug  the  spot,  which  she  pointed 
out  to  me  as  we  went  by  on  the  water.  I  was  not  a 
httle  surprised  to  find  there  distinct  traces  of  coal,  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  convince  me,  that,  at  a  short 
distance  below  the  surface,  there  must  be  a  considerable 
bed  of  it. 

"  Pardon  me,  my  lord :  I  see  you  smile ;  end  I  know 
very  well  that  you  have  00  faith  in  these  thin^  about 
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which  I  am  so  eager,  and  that  it  is  only  your  sense  and 
your  kindness  which  enable  you  to  tolerate  me.  How- 
ever, it  is  impossible  for  me  to  leave  this  place  without 
trying  on  that  beautiful  creature  an  experiment  vdth 
the  pendulum." 

Whenever  these  matters  came  to  be  spoken  of,  the 
earl  never  &iled  to  repeat  the  same  objections  to  them 
over  and  over  again ;  and  his  friend  endured  them  all 
quietly  and  patiently,  remaining  firm,  nevertheless,  to 
his  own  opinion,  and  holding  to  his  own  wishea  He, 
too,  repeatedly  showed  that  there  was  no  reason,  be- 
cause the  experiment  did  not  succeed  with  every  one, 
that  they  should  give  them  up,  as  if  there  were  nothing 
in  them  but  fancy.  They  should  be  examined  into  all 
the  more  earnestly  and  scrupulously;  and  there  was 
no  doubt  that  the  result  would  be  the  discovery  of  a 
number  of  affinities  of  inorganic  creatures  for  one  an- 
other, and  of  organic  creatures  for  them,  and  again  for 
each  other,  which  at  present  were  unknown  to  us. 

He  had  already  spread  out  his  apparatus  of  gold 
rings,  marcasites,  and  other  metallic  substances,  which 
he  always  carried  about  with  himself,  in  a  pretty  Uttle 
box ;  and  he  suspended  a  piece  of  metal  by  a  string  over 
another  piece,  which  he  placed  upon  the  table.  "  Now, 
my  lord,"  he  said, "  you  may  take  what  pleasure  you 
please  (I  can  see  in  your  face  what  you  are  feeling)  at 
perceiving  that  nothing  will  set  itself  in  motion  with 
me  or  for  me.  But  my  proceedings  are  no  more  than 
a  pretext;  when  the  ladies  come  back,  they  will  be 
curious  to  know  what  strange  work  we  are  about" 

The  ladies  returned.  Charlotte  understood  at  once 
what  was  going  on.  "I  have  heard  much  of  these 
things,"  she  said,  "  but  I  never  saw  the  effect  mysell 
You  have  everything  ready  thera  Let  me  try  whether 
I  can  succeed  in  producing  anything." 

She  took  the  thread  into  her  hand ;  and,  as  she  was 
perfectly  serious,  she  held  it  steady,  and  without  any 
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agitation.  Not  the  slightest  motion,  however,  could 
be  detected.  Ottilie  was  then  called  upon  to  try.  She 
held  the  pendulum,  still  more  quietly  and  uncon- 
sciously, over  the  plate  on  the  tabla  But  in  a  mo- 
ment the  swinging  piece  of  metal  began  to  stir  with 
a  distinct  rotatory  action,  and  turned  as  they  moved 
the  position  of  the  plate,  first  to  one  side  and  then  to 
the  other ;  now  in  circles,  now  in  elUpses ;  or  else  de- 
scribing a  series  of  straight  lines ;  doing  all  the  earl's 
friend  could  expect,  and  far  exceeding,  indeed,  all  his 
expectations. 

The  earl  himself  was  a  little  staggered;  but  the 
other  could  never  be  satisfied  from  delight  and  curi- 
osity, and  begged  for  the  experiment  again  and  again, 
with  all  sorts  of  variations.  OttiHe  was  complacent 
enough  to  gratify  him ;  till  at  last  she  politely  re- 
quested to  be  allowed  to  go,  as  her  headache  had  come 
on  again.  In  further  admiration,  and  even  rapture, 
he  assured  her  with  enthusiasm  that  he  would  cure 
her  for  ever  of  her  disorder,  if  she  would  only  trust 
herself  to  his  remedies.  For  a  moment  thev  did  not 
know  what  he  meant ;  but  Charlotte,  who  quickly  saw 
what  he  was  about,  declined  his  well-meant  offer,  not 
liking  to  have  introduced  and  practised  about  her  a 
thing  of  which  she  had  always  had  the  strongest 
apprehensions. 

The  strangers  were  gone,  and,  notwithstanding  their 
having  been  the  inadvertent  cause  of  strange  and  pain- 
ful emotions,  left  the  wish  behind  them  that  this  meet- 
ing might  not  be  the  last.  Charlotte  now  made  use  of 
the  beautiful  weather  to  return  visits  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, which,  indeed,  gave  her  work  enough  to  do,  see- 
ing that  the  whole  country  round,  some  from  a  real 
interest,  some  merely  from  custom,  had  been  most 
attentive  in  calHng  to  inquire  after  her.  At  home  her 
deUght  was  the  sight  of  the  child,  and  really  it  well 
deserved  all  love  and  interest.     People  saw  in  it  a 
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wonderful  child,  —  nay,  a  prodigy:  the  brightest,  son- 
niest  little  face ;  a  fine,  well-proportioned  body,  strong 
and  healthy:  and,  what  surprised  them  more,  the 
double  resemblance,  which  became  more  and  more 
conspicuou&  In  figure,  and  in  the  features  of  the  face, 
it  was  like  the  captain :  the  eyes  every  day  it  was  less 
easy  to  distinguish  from  the  eyes  of  Ottilie. 

Ottilie  herself,  partly  bom  this  remarkable  affinity, 
peibaps  still  more  under  the  influence  of  that  sweet 
woman's  feeling  which  makes  them  regard  with  the 
most  tender  affection  the  offspring  of  the  man  they 
love,  even  when  bora  to  him  by  another  woman,  was 
as  good  as  a  mother  to  the  little  treatore  as  it  grew ; 
or,  rather,  she  was  a  second  mother  of  another  kind. 
If  Charlotte  was  absent,  Ottilie  remained  alone  with 
the  child  and  the  nurse.  Nanny  had  for  some  time 
past  been  jealous  of  the  boy  for  monopolising  the 
entire  affections  of  her  mistress :  she  had  left  her  in  a 
fit  of  crossness,  and  gone  back  to  her  mother.  Ottilie 
would  carry  the  child  about  in  the  open  air,  and  by 
d^rees  took  longer  and  longer  walks  with  him.  She 
took  her  bottle  of  milk,  to  give  the  child  its  food  whoi 
it  wanted  any.  Generally,  too,  she  took  a  book  with 
her ;  and  so,  with  the  child  in  her  arms,  reading  and 
wandering,  ^e  made  a  very  pretty  Penserosa. 


CHAFTES  Xn. 

Thi  ol^eot  of  the  campidgn  was  attained;  and 
Edward,  nitti  croeaes  and  detsonHojiB,  vas  faononnbly 
dismiflaad.  He  betook  himaeU  at  once  to  the  same 
litde  estate,  vhen  he  fonttd  emct  aeconnta  o(  his 
family  waitii^  for  Mm,  tm  whom,  all  thia  tame,  wiUi- 
aat  that  ba^ng  obaemd  it  or  known  of  it,  a  riisip 
watch  had  been  kept  nnder  faia  oideta.  Hia  qnit^  resi- 
dence looked  most  sweet  and  pleannt  when  he  readied 
it  In  accordance  with  his  orders,  vsriooa  imimne- 
nienta  had  been  inade  in  his  absence;  and  what 
was  wantiflg  to  the  establishment  in  extent  was  com- 
pensated by  its  internal  comforts  and  conveQiencea. 
Edward,  accustomed  hj  his  more  active  habits  of  life 
to  take  decided  steps,  determined  to  execute  a  project 
which  he  long  bad  sufficient  time  to  think  over.  First 
of  all,  be  invited  the  major  to  come  to  him.  Great 
was  their  joy  at  meeting  again.  The  friendships  of 
boyhood,  like  relationship  of  blood,  possess  this  impo^ 
tant  advantage,  that  mistakes  and  misuoderstaudings 
never  produce  irreparable  injury,  and  the  old  regard 
after  a  time  will  always  reestablish  itself. 

Edward  began  by  inquiring  about  the  situation  of 
his  friend,  and  learned  that  fortune  had  favoured  him 
exactly  as  he  most  could  have  wished.  He  then  half 
seriously  asked  whether  there  was  not  something 
going  forward  about  a  marriage,  to  which  he  received 
a  most  decided  and  positive  denial. 

"  I  cannot  and  will  not  have  any  reserve  with  yoo,' 

he  proceeded,     "  I  will  tell  you  at  once  what  my  own 
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;,  and  what  I  intend  to  do.  You  know  my 
passion  for  Ottilie :  you  mast  long  have  comprehended 
that  it  was  this  which  drove  me  into  the  campaign.  I 
do  not  deny  that  I  desired  to  be  rid  of  a  life  which, 
without  h^,  would  be  of  no  further  value  to  me.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  I  acknowledge  that  I  could 
never  bring  myself  utterly  to  despair.  The  prospect 
of  hap[Hness  with  her  was  so  beautiful,  ao  infinitely 
chariDing,  that  it  was  not  posaible  for  me  entirely  to 
renouQce  it.  Feelings,  too,  which  I  cannot  explain, 
and  a  number  of  happy  omens,  have  combineid  to 
strengthen  me  in  the  belief,  in  the  assurance,  that 
Ottilie  will  one  day  be  mine.  The  glass,  with  our 
initials  cut  upon  it,  which  was  thrown  into  the  air 
when  the  foundation-stone  was  laid,  did  not  go  to 
pieces :  it  was  caught,  and  I  have  it  again  in  my  pos- 
session. After  many  miserable  hours  of  uncertainty, 
spent  in  this  place,  I  said  to  myself,  '  I  will  put 
myself  in  the  place  of  this  glass,  and  it  shall  be  an 
omen  whether  our  union  be  possible  or  not.  I  will 
go :  I  will  seek  for  death,  not  like  a  madman,  but  like 
a  man  who  still  hopes  that  he  may  live.  Ottihe  shall 
be  the  prize  for  which  I  Sght  Ottilie  shall  be  behind 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy :  in  every  intrenchment,  in 
every  bele^uered  fortress,  I  shall  hope  to  find  her  and 
to  win  her.  I  will  do  wonders,  with  the  wish  to  sur- 
vive them ;  with  the  hope  to  gain  Ottilie,  not  to  lose 
her."  These  feelings  have  led  me  on,  they  have  stood 
by  me  through  all  dangers ;  and  now  I  find  myself  like 
one  who  has  arrived  at  his  goal,  who,  having  overcome 
every  diGGculty,  has  nothing  more  left  in  his  way. 
Ottilie  ia  mine ;  and  whatever  hes  between  the  thought 
and  the  execution  of  it  I  can  only  r^ard  as  uoim- 
portant." 

"  With  a  few  strokes  you  blot  out,"  replied  the 
major,  "  all  the  objections  that  we  can  or  ought  to 
01^  opoD  you ;  and  yet  they  must  be  repeated.    I  must 
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leave  it  to  yourself  to  recall  the  full  value  of  your  rela- 
tion with  your  wife ;  but  you  owe  it  to  her,  and  you 
owe  it  to  yourself,  not  to  close  your  eyes  to  it.  How 
can  I  so  much  as  mention  that  you  have  had  a  son 
given  to  you,  without  acknowledging  at  once  that  you 
two  belong  to  one  another  for  ever;  that  you  are 
bound,  for  this  little  creature's  sake,  to  live  united, 
that  united  you  may  educate  it,  and  provide  for  its 
future  welfare  ? " 

*<  It  is  no  more  than  the  blindness  of  parents,"  an- 
swered Edward,  "  when  they  imagine  their  existence 
to  be  of  so  much  importance  to  their  children.  What- 
ever lives  finds  nourishment  and  finds  assistance ;  and 
if  the  son  who  has  early  lost  his  father  does  not  spend 
so  easy,  so  favoured  a  youth,  he  profits,  perhaps,  for 
that  very  reason,  in  being  trained  sooner  for  the  world, 
and  comes  to  a  timely  knowledge  that  he  must  ac- 
commodate himself  to  others,  —  a  thing  which  sooner 
or  later  we  are  all  forced  to  learn.  Here,  however, 
even  these  considerations  are  irrelevant :  we  are  suffi- 
ciently well  off  to  be  able  to  provide  for  more  children 
than  one,  and  it  is  neither  right  nor  kind  to  accumulate 
so  large  a  property  on  a  single  head." 

The  major  attempted  to  say  something  of  Charlotte's 
worth  and  Edward's  long-standing  attachment  to  her, 
but  the  latter  hastily  interrupted  him.  "  We  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  a  foolish  thing,  —  that  I  see  all 
too  clearly  Whoever,  in  middle  age,  attempts  to 
realise  the  wishes  and  hopes  of  his  early  youth  invari- 
ably deceives  himself.  Each  decade  of  a  man's  life 
has  its  own  fortunes,  its  own  hopes,  its  own  desires. 
Woe  to  him  who,  either  by  circumstances  or  by  his 
own  infatuation,  is  induced  to  grasp  at  anything  before 
him  or  behind  him.  We  have  done  a  foolish  thing. 
Are  we  to  abide  by  it  all  our  lives  ?  Are  we  to  hesi- 
tate indulging  in  what  the  customs  of  the  age  do  not 
forbid  ?     In  how  many  matters  do   men  recall  their 
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intentions  and  their  actions!  And  shall  it  not  be 
allowed  to  them  here,  here  where  the  question  is  not 
of  this  thing  or  of  that,  but  of  everything ;  not  of  our 
single  condition  of  hfe,  but  of  the  whole  complex  life 
itself  ? " 

Again  the  major  adroitly  and  impressively  urged  on 
Edward  to  consider  what  he  owed  to  his  wife,  what 
was  due  to  his  family,  to  the  world,  and  to  his  own 
position ;  but  he  could  not  succeed  in  producing  the 
slightest  impression. 

•*  All  these  questions,  my  friend,"  he  returned,  « I 
have  considered  already  again  and  again.  They  have 
passed  before  me  in  the  storm  of  battle,  when  the 
earth  was  shaking  with  the  thunder  of  the  cannon, 
with  the  balls  singing  and  whistling  round  me,  with 
my  comrades  falling  right  and  left,  my  horse  shot 
under  me,  my  hat  pierced  with  bullets.  They  have 
floated  before  me  by  the  still  watch-fire  under  the 
starry  vault  of  the  sky.  I  have  thoroughly  thought 
on  them  all,  felt  them  all  through.  I  have  weighed 
them ;  and  I  have  satisfied  myself  about  them  again 
and  again,  and  now  for  ever.  At  such  moments  why 
should  I  not  acknowledge  it  to  you?  you,  too,  were 
in  my  thoughts,  you,  too,  belonged  to  my  circle;  as, 
indeed,  you  and  I  have  long  belonged  to  one  another.  If 
I  have  ever  been  in  your  debt,  I  am  now  in  a  position  to 
repay  it  with  interest ;  if  you  have  been  in  mine,  you 
have  now  the  means  to  make  it  good  to  me.  I  know 
that  you  love  Charlotte,  and  she  deserves  it.  I  know 
that  you  are  not  indifferent  to  her,  and  why  should 
she  not  feel  your  worth  ?  Take  her  at  my  hand,  and 
give  Ottilie  to  me,  and  we  shall  be  the  happiest  beings 
upon  the  earth." 

"  If  you  choose  to  assign  me  so  high  a  character," 
replied  the  major,  "1  have  to  be  all  the  more  strict 
and  prudent.  Whatever  there  may  be  in  this  proposal 
to  make  it  attractive  to  me,  instead  of  simplifying  the 
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problem,  it  only  increases  the  diflSculty  of  it.  The 
question  is  now  of  me  as  well  as  of  you.  The  fortunes, 
the  good  name,  the  honour  of  two  men,  hitherto  un- 
sullied with  a  breath,  will  be  exposed  to  hazard  by  so 
strange  a  proceeding,  to  call  it  by  no  harsher  name; 
and  we  shall  appear  before  the  world  in  a  highly 
questionable  lighf 

"  Our  very  characters  being  what  they  are,"  replied 
Edward,  "  give  us  a  right  to  take  this  single  liberty. 
A  man  who  has  borne  himself  honourably  through  a 
whole  life  makes  an  action  honourable  which  might 
appear  ambiguous  in  others.  As  concerns  myself, 
after  these  last  trials  which  I  have  taken  upon  myself, 
after  the  difficult  and  dangerous  actions  I  have  accom- 
plished for  others,  I  now  feel  entitled  to  do  something 
for  myself.  For  you  and  Charlotte,  that  part  of  the 
business  may,  if  you  like,  be  given  up ;  but  neither  you 
nor  any  one  shall  keep  me  from  doing  what  1  have 
determined.  If  I  may  look  for  help  and  furtherance, 
I  shall  be  ready  to  do  all  that  can  be  wished ;  but  if  I 
am  to  be  left  to  myself,  or  if  obstacles  are  to  be  thrown 
in  my  way,,  something  extreme  is  sure  to  be  the 
consequence." 

The  major  thought  it  his  duty  to  combat  Edward's 
purposes  as  long  as  it  was  possible,  and  now  he 
changed  the  mode  of  his  attack  and  tried  a  diversion. 
He  seemed  to  give  way,  and  only  spoke  of  the  form 
of  what  they  would  have  to  do  to  bring  about  this 
separation  and  these  new  unions;  and  so  mentioned 
a  number  of  unpleasant,  undesirable  matters,  which 
put  Edward  into  the  worst  of  tempers. 

"  I  see  plainly,"  he  cried  at  last,  "  that  what  we 
desire  can  only  be  carried  by  storm,  whether  it  be 
from  our  enemies  or  from  our  friends,  I  keep  clearly 
before  my  own  eyes  what  I  demand,  what,  one  way 
or  another,  I  must  have ;  and  I  will  seize  it  promptly 
and  surely.     Connections  like  ours,  I  know  very  well, 
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cannot  be  broken  up  and  reconstructed  again  without 
much  being  thrown  down  which  is  standing,  and  much 
having  to  give  way  which  would  be  glad  enough  to 
continue.  We  shall  come  to  no  conclusion  by  think- 
ing about  it  All  rights  are  alike  to  the  understanding, 
and  it  is  always  easy  to  throw  extra  weight  into  the 
ascending  scale.  Do  you  make  up  your  mind,  my 
friend,  to  act,  and  act  promptly,  for  me  and  for  your- 
self. Disentangle  and  untie  the  knots,  and  tie  them 
up  again.  Do  not  be  deterred  by  any  consideration& 
We  have  already  given  the  world  something  to  say 
about  us.  It  will  talk  about  us  once  more ;  and,  when 
we  have  ceased  to  be  a  nine  days'  wonder,  it  will 
forget  us  as  it  forgets  everything  else,  and  allow  us  to 
follow  our  own  way  without  further  concern  with  us." 
The  major  had  nothing  further  to  say,  and  was  at  last 
obliged  to  submit  to  Edward's  treating  the  matter  as 
now  conclusively  settled,  going  into  detail  concerning 
what  had  to  be  done,  and  picturing  the  future  in  the 
most  cheerful  manner,  and  even  joking  about  it ;  then 
again  he  went  on  seriously  and  thoughtfully,  ''  If  we 
think  to  leave  ourselves  to  the  hope,  to  the  expectation, 
that  all  will  go  right  again  of  itself,  that  accident  will 
lead  us  straight,  and  take  care  of  us,  it  will  be  a  most 
culpable  self-deception.  In  such  a  way  it  would  be 
impossible  for  us  to  save  ourselves,  or  reestablish  our 
peace  again.  I  who  have  been  the  innocent  cause  of 
it  all,  how  am  I  ever  to  console  myself  ?  By  my  own 
importunity  I  prevailed  on  Charlotte  to  write  to  you  to 
stay  with  us,  and  Ottilie  came  in  consequence  of  this 
change.  We  have  had  no  control  over  what  ensued 
out  of  this ;  but  we  have  the  power  to  make  it  innocu- 
ous, to  guide  the  new  circumstances  to  our  own 
happiness.  Can  you  turn  away  your  eyes  from  the 
&ir  and  beautiful  prospects  I  open  to  us?  Can  you 
insist  to  me,  can  you  insist  to  us  all,  on  a  wretched 
renunciation  of  them  ?     Do  you  think  it  possible  ?     Is 
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it  possible  ?     Will  there  be  no  vexations,  no  bitterness, 
no  inconvenience,  to  overcome,  if  we  resolve  to  fall 
back  into  our  old  state  ?  and  will  any  good,  any  happi- 
ness whatever,  arise  out  of  it  ?     Will  your  own  rank, 
will  the  high  position  you  have  earned,  be  any  pleasure 
to  you,  if  you  are  to  be  prevented  from  visiting  me, 
or  from  living  with  me  ?     And,  after  what  has  passed, 
it  would  not  be  anything  but  painful     Charlotte  and 
I,  with  all  our  property,  would  only  find  ourselves  in 
a  melancholy  state.     And  if,  Uke  other  men  of  the 
world,  you  can  persuade  yourself  that  years  and  sepa- 
ration will  eradicate  our  feelings,  will  obliterate  im- 
pressions so  deeply  engraved,  why,  it  is  these  very 
years  which  it  would  be  better  to  spend  in  happiness 
and  comfort  than  in  pain  and  misery.     But  the  last 
and  most  important  point  of  all  which  I  have  to  urge 
is  this:  supposing  that  we,  our  outward  and  inward 
condition  being  what  it  is,  could  nevertheless  make  up 
our  minds  to  wait  at  all  hazards,  and  bear  what  is 
laid  upon  us,  what  is  to  become  of  Ottilie,  who  would 
have  to  leave  our  family  and  mix  in  society  where 
we  should  not  be  to  care  for  her,  and  she  would  be 
driven  wretchedly  to  and  fro  in  a  hard,  cold  world? 
Describe  to  me  any  situation  in  which  Ottilie,  without 
me,  without  us,  could  be  happy,  and  you  will  then 
have  employed  an  argument  which  will  be  stronger 
than  every  other ;  and  if  I  will  not  promise  to  yield  to 
it,  if  I  will  not  undertake  at  once  to  give  up  all  my 
own  hopes,  I  will  at  least  reconsider  the  question,  and 
see  how  what  you  have  said  will  affect  it." 

This  problem  was  not  so  easy  to  solve ;  at  least,  no 
satisfactory  answer  to  it  suggested  itself  to  his  friend : 
and  nothing  was  left  him  except  to  insist  again  and 
again  how  grave  and  serious,  and  in  many  senses  how 
dangerous,  the  whole  undertaking  was;  and  at  least 
that  they  ought  maturely  to  consider  how  they  had 
better  enter  upon  it.     Edward  agreed  to  this,  and  con- 
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sented  to  wait  before  he  took  any  steps,  but  only 
under  the  condition  that  his  friend  should  not  leave 
him  until  they  had  come  to  a  perfect  understanding 
about  it,  and  untQ  the  first  measures  had  been  taken. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

People   who  are   complete  strangers  and    wholly 
indifferent  to  one  another,  are  sure,  if  they  live  a  long 
time  together,  to   expose   something   of   their   inner 
nature;  and  thus  a  certain  intimacy  will  arise.     All 
the  more  was  it  to  be  expected  that  there  would  soon 
be  no  secrets  between  our  two  friends,  now  that  they 
were  again  under  the  same  roof  together,  and  in  daily 
and  hourly  intercourse.  They  recalled  the  earlier  stages 
of  their  history ;  and  the  major  confessed  to  Edward 
that  Charlotte  had  intended  Ottilie  for  him  at  the  time 
at  which  he  returned  from  abroad,  and  hoped  that 
sometime  or  other  he  might  marry  her.     Edward  was 
in  ecstasies  at  this  discovery :  he  spoke  without  re- 
serve of   the  mutual  affection  of   Charlotte  and  the 
major,  which,  because  it  happened  to  fall  in  so  con- 
veniently with  his  own  wishes,  he  painted  in  very 
lively  colours. 

Deny  it  altogether,  the  major  could  not;  at  the 
same  time,  he  could  not  altogether  acknowledge  it. 
But  Edward  insisted  on  it  only  the  more.  He  had 
pictured  the  whole  thing  to  himself,  not  as  possible, 
but  as  already  concluded ;  all  parties  had  only  to  re- 
solve on  what  they  all  wished;  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  separation ;  the  marriages 
should  follow  as  soon  after  as  possible,  and  Edward 
could  travel  with  Ottilie. 

Of  all  the  pleasant  things  imagination  pictures  to 
us,  there  is,  perhaps,  none  more  charming  than  when 
lovers  and  young  married  people  look  forward  to  en- 
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joying  their  new  relation  they  have  formed,  in  a 
fresh,  new  world,  and  test  the  endurance  of  the  bond 
between  them  in  so  many  chaDging  circumstances. 
The  major  and  Chariotte  were,  in  the  meantime,  to 
have  unrestricted  powers  to  settle  all  questions  of 
money,  property,  and  other  such  important  worldly 
matters,  and  to  do  whatever  was  right  and  proper  for 
the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  What  Edward  dwelt 
the  most  upon,  however,  &om  what  he  seemed  to 
promise  himself  the  most  advantage,  was  this :  as  the 
child  would  have  to  remain  with  the  mother,  the 
major  would  chaige  himself  with  his  education;  he 
would  train  the  boy  according  to  his  own  views,  and 
develop  what  capacities  there  might  be  in  him.  It 
was  not  for  nothing  that  he  had  received  in  his  baptism 
the  name  of  Otto,  which  belonged  to  them  both. 

Edward  had  so  completely  arranged  everything  for 
himself,  that  he  could  not  wait  another  day  to  carry 
it  into  execution.  On  their  way  to  the  castle,  they 
arrived  at  a  small  town,  where  Edward  had  a  house, 
and  where  he  was  to  stay  to  await  the  major's  return. 
He  could  not,  however,  prevail  upon  himself  to  alight 
there  at  once,  and  accompanied  his  friend  through  the 
place.  They  were  both  on  horseback,  and,  falUDg  into 
some  interesting  conversation,  rode  on  farther  together. 

On  a  sudden  they  saw,  in  the  distance,  the  new 
house  on  the  height,  with  its  red  tiles  shining  in  the 
sun.  An  irresistible  longing  came  over  Edward:  he 
would  have  it  all  settled  that  very  evening ;  he  would 
remain  concealed  in  a  village  close  by.  The  major 
was  to  urge  the  business  on  Charlotte  with  all  his 
power:  he  would  take  her  prudence  by  surprise,  and 
oblige  her,  by  the  unexpectedness  of  his  proposal,  to 
make  a  free  acknowledgment  of  her  feelings.  Edward 
had  transferred  his  own  wishes  to  her :  he  felt  certain 
that  he  was  only  meeting  her  half-way,  and  that  her 
inclination  was  as  decided  as  his  own ;  and  he  looked 
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for  an  immediate  consent  from  her,  because  he  himsell 
could  think  of  nothing  else. 

Joyfully  he  saw  before  his  eyes  the  happy  result; 
and,  that  it  might  be  communicated  to  him  as  swiftly 
as  possible,  a  few  cannonnshots  were  to  be  fired  off,  or. 
if  it  were  dark,  a  rocket  or  two  to  be  sent  up. 

The  major  rode  to  the  castle.  He  did  not  find 
Charlotte  there;  he  learned,  that  for  the  present  she 
was  staying  at  the  new  house :  at  that  particular  time, 
however,  she  was  paying  a  visit  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  she  probably  would  not  return  till  late  that  even- 
ing. He  walked  back  to  the  inn,  to  which  he  had 
previously  sent  his  horse. 

Edward,  in  the  meantime,  unable  to  sit  still  from 
restlessness  and  impatience,  stole  away  out  of  his  con- 
cealment along  solitary  paths  only  known  to  foresters 
and  fishermen,  into  his  park;  and  he  found  himself 
toward  evening  in  the  copse  close  to  the  lake,  the 
broad  mirror  of  which  he  now  for  the  first  time  saw 
spread  out  in  its  perfectness  before  him. 

Ottilie  had  gone  out  that  afternoon  for  a  walk  along 
the  shore.  She  had  the  child  with  her,  and  read  as 
she  usually  did  while  she  went  along.  She  had  gone 
as  far  as  the  oak-tree  by  the  ferry.  The  boy  had 
fallen  asleep:  she  sat  down,  laid  it  on  the  ground  at 
her  side,  and  continued  reading.  The  book  was  one 
of  those  which  attract  persons  of  dehcate  feeling,  and 
afterward  will  not  let  them  go  again.  She  completely 
forgot  tlie  time,  nor  remembered  what  a  long  way 
round  it  was  by  land  to  the  new  house ;  but  she  sat 
lost  in  her  book  and  in  herself,  so  beautiful  to  look  at, 
that  the  trees  and  the  bushes  round  her  ought  to  have 
been  alive,  and  endowed  with  eyes  to  admire,  and  take 
delight  in  gazing  upon  her.  The  sun  was  sinking:  a 
ruddy  streak  of  hght  fell  upon  her  from  behind,  tinging 
with  gold  her  cheek  and  shoulder.  Edward,  who  had 
made  his  way  to  the  lake  without  being  seen,  finding 
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his  park  deserted,  and  seeing  no  trace  of  a  haman 
creature  anyii^here  round  about,  went  on  and  on.  At 
last  he  broke  through  the  copse  behind  the  oak-tree, 
and  saw  her.  At  the  same  moment  she  saw  him.  He 
rushed  up  to  her,  and  threw  himself  at  her  feet.  After 
a  long,  silent  pause,  in  which  they  both  endeavoured 
to  collect  themselves,  he  explained  in  a  few  words 
why  and  how  he  had  come  thera  He  had  sent  the 
major  to  Charlotte,  and  perhaps  at  that  moment  their 
common  destiny  *wa8  heing  decided.  Never  had  he 
doubted  her  affection,  and  she  assuredly  had  never 
doubted  hia  He  be^ed  for  her  consent;  she  hesi- 
tated ;  he  implored  her.  He  offered  to  resume  tus  old 
privil^e,  and  throw  his  arms  around  her,  and  embrace 
her :  she  pointed  down  to  the  child. 

Edward  looked  at  it,  and  was  amazed.  "Great 
God!"  he  cried:  "if  I  had  cause  to  doubt  my  wife 
and  my  friend,  this  face  would  bear  fearful  witness 
against  them.  Is  not  this  the  very  image  of  the 
major?     I  never  saw  such  a  likeness." 

"  Indeed ! "  replied  Ottilie :  "  all  the  world  say  it  is 
like  me." 

"Is  it  possible?"  Edward  answered;  and  at  the 
moment  the  child  opened  its  eyes,  —  two  large,  black, 
piercing  eyes,  deep,  and  full  of  love :  already  the  little 
face  was  full  of  intelligence.  He  seemed  to  know  the 
two  that  were  standing  before  him.  Edward  threw 
himself  down  beside  the  child,  and  then  knelt  a  second 
time  before  OttiUa  "  It  is  you,"  he  cried :  "  the  eyes 
are  yours!  ah,  but  let  me  look  into  yours!  let  me 
throw  a  veil  over  that  ill-starred  hour  which  gave  its 
being  to  this  little  creature.  Shall  I  shock  your  pure 
spirit  with  the  fearful  thought  that  man  and  wife  who 
are  estranged  from  each  other  can  yet  press  each  other 
to  their  heart,  and  profane  the  bonds  by  which  the 
law  unites  them  by  other  eager  wishes?  Oh,  yes! 
As  I  have  said  so  much ;  as  my  connection  with  Char- 
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lotte  must  now  be  severed;  as  you  will  be  miney — 
why  should  I  not  speak  out  the  words  to  you  ?  This 
child  is  the  offspring  of  a  double  adultery.  It  should 
have  been  a  tie  between  my  wife  and  myself ;  but  it 
severs  her  from  me,  and  me  from  her.  Let  it  witness, 
then,  against  me.  Let  these  fair  eyes  say  to  yours^ 
that  in  the  arms  of  another  I  belonged  to  you.  Tou 
must  feel,  Ottilie,  oh!  you  must  feel,  that  my  faulty 
my  crime,  I  can  only  expiate  in  your  arma" 

<'  Hark ! "  he  called  out,  springing  to  his  feet,  and 
thinking  he  had  heard  the  report  of  a  gun,  and  t^iat  it 
was  the  sign  the  major  was  to  giva  It  was  the  gun 
of  a  forester  on  the  adjoining  hilL  Nothing  followed. 
Edward  grew  impatient. 

Ottilie  now  first  observed  that  the  sun  was  down 
behind  the  mountains:  its  last  rays  were  shining  on 
the  windows  of  the  house  abova  **  Leave  me,  Ed- 
ward," she  cried :  **  go.  Long  as  we  have  been  parted, 
much  as  we  have  borne,  yet  remember  what  we  both 
owe  to  Charlotte.  She  must  decide  our  fate :  do  not 
let  us  anticipate  her  judgment.  I  am  yours  if  she  will 
permit  it  to  be  so :  if  not,  I  must  renounce  you.  A? 
you  think  it  is  now  so  near  an  issue,  let  us  wait.  Go 
back  to  the  village,  where  the  major  supposes  you  to 
be.  Is  it  likely  that  a  rude  cannon-shot  will  inform 
you  of  the  results  of  such  an  interview  ?  Perhaps  at- 
this  moment  he  is  seeking  for  you.  He  will  not  havft 
found  Charlotte  at  home:  of  that  I  am  certain.  He 
may  have  gone  to  meet  her,  for  they  knew  at  the 
castle  where  she  was.  How  many  things  may  have 
happened  !  Leave  me !  she  must  be  at  home  by  this 
time :  she  is  expecting  me  with  the  baby  above." 

Ottilie  spoke  hurriedly :  she  called  together  all  the 
possibilities.  It  was  too  delightful  to  be  with  Edward, 
but  she  felt  that  he  must  now  leave  her.  "  I  beseech, 
I  implore  you,  my  beloved,"  she  cried  out,  "  go  back 
and  wait  for  the  major." 
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^  I  obey  your  commands^"  cried  Edward.  He  gazed 
at  her  for  ^  moment  with  rapturous  love,  and  then 
caught  her  dose  in  his  arms.  She  wound  her  own 
about  him,  and  pressed  him  tenderly  to  her  breast 
Hope  rushed  off,  like  a  star  shooting  along  the  sky 
over  their  heada  They  then  thought,  they  believed, 
that  they  did  indeed  belong  to  one  another.  For  the 
first  time  they  exchanged  free,  unrestrained  kisses,  and 
separated  with  pain  and  effort. 

The  sun  had  gone  down.  It  was  twilight,  and  a 
damp  mist  was  rising  about  the  laka  Ottilie  stood 
confused  and  agitated.  She  looked  across  to  the  house 
on  the  hill,  and  thought  she  saw  Charlotte's  white 
dress  on  the  balcony.  It  was  a  long  way  round  by 
the  end  of  the  lake,  and  she  knew  how  impatiently 
CSiarlotte  would  be  waiting  for  the  child.  She  saw 
the  plane-trees  just  opposite  her,  and  only  a  narrow 
interval  of  water  divided  her  from  the  path  which  led 
straight  up  to  the  house.  Her  nervousness  about  ven- 
turing on  the  water  with  the  child  vanished  in  her  pres- 
ent embarrassment.  She  hastened  to  the  boat :  she  did 
not  feel  that  her  heart  was  throbbing,  that  her  feet  were 
tottering,  that  her  senses  were  threatening  to  fail  her. 

She  jumped  in,  seized  the  oar,  and  pushed  off.  She 
had  to  use  force:  she  pushed  again.  The  boat  shot 
off,  and  glided,  swaying  and  rocking,  into  the  open 
water.  With  the  child  on  her  left  arm,  the  book  in 
her  left  hand,  and  the  oar  in  her  right,  she  lost  her 
footing,  and  fell  over  the  seat:  the  oar  sUpped  from 
her  on  one  side;  and,  as  she  tried  to  recover  herself, 
the  child  and  the  book  slipped  on  the  other,  all  into 
the  water.  She  caught  the  floating  dress;  but,  lying 
entangled  as  she  was  herself,  she  was  unable  to  rise. 
Her  right  hand  was  free,  but  she  could  not  reach 
round  to  help  herself  up  with  it:  at  last  she  suc- 
ceeded. She  drew  the  child  out  of  the  water ;  but  its 
eyes  were  closed,  and  it  had  ceased  to  breathe. 
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In  a  momeDt  she  recovered  all  her  self-poeseflBio]], 
bat  so  much  the  greater  was  her  agony :  the  boat  was 
driving  fast  into  the  middle  of  the  lake,  the  oar  was 
swinmiing  far  away  from  her.  She  saw  no  one  on  the 
shore ;  and,  indeed,  if  she  had,  it  would  have  been  of 
no  service  to  her.  Cut  off  from  all  assistance,  she  was 
floating  on  the  faithless,  unstable  element. 

She  sought  help  from  herself :  she  had  often  heard 
of  the  recovery  of  the  drowned ;  she  had  herself  wit* 
nessed  an  instance  of  it  on  the  evening  of  her  birth- 
day ;  she  took  off  the  child's  clothes,  and  dried  it  with 
her  muslin  dress.  She  threw  open  her  bosom,  laying 
it  bare  for  the  first  time  to  the  open  sky.  For  the 
first  time  she  pressed  a  living  being  to  her  pure,  naked 
breast.  Alas!  and  it  was  not  a  living  being.  The 
cold  limbs  of  the  ill-starred  little  creature  chilled  her 
to  the  heart.  Streams  of  tears  gushed  from  her  eyes, 
and  lent  a  show  of  Hfe  and  warmth  to  the  outside  at 
the  torpid  limbs.  She  persevered  with  her  efforts, 
wrapped  the  child  in  her  shawl,  drew  him  close  to  her, 
stroked  him,  breathed  on  him,  and  with  tears  and 
kisses  laboured  to  supply  the  help  which,  cut  off  as 
she  was,  she  was  unable  to  find. 

It  was  all  in  vain :  the  child  lay  motionless  in  her 
arms,  motionless  the  boat  floated  on  the  glassy  water. 
But  even  here  her  beautiful  spirit  did  not  leave  her 
forsaken.  She  turned  to  the  Power  above.  She  sank 
down  upon  her  knees  in  the  boat,  and  with  both  arms 
raised  the  motionless  child  above  her  innocent  breast, 
hke  marble  in  its  whiteness ;  alas  1  too  like  marble, 
cold ;  with  moist  eyes  she  looked  up  and  cried  for 
help,  where  a  tender  heart  hopes  to  find  it  in  its  ful- 
ness, when  all  other  help  has  failed. 

The  stars  were  beginning  one  by  one  to  glimmer 
down  upon  her ;  she  turned  to  them,  and  not  in  vain : 
a  soft  air  stole  over  the  surface,  and  wafted  the  boat 
under  the  plane-trees. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

She  homed  to  the  oew  house,  and  called  the  snr- 
geoD,  and  gave  the  child  into  bis  hands.  It  was  at 
once  carried  to  Charlotte's  bedroom.  Cool  and  collected 
from  a  wide  experience,  he  submitted  the  tender  body 
to  the  usual  process.  Ottilie  aided  him  through  it  alL 
She  prepared  everything,  fetched  everything,  but  as  if 
she  were  moving  in  another  world ;  for  the  height  of 
misfortune,  hke  the  height  of  happiness,  alters  the 
aspect  of  every  object.  And  it  was  only  when,  after 
every  resource  bad  been  exhausted,  the  good  man 
shook  bis  bead,  and,  to  her  questions  whether  there 
was  hope,  first  was  silent,  and  then  softly  answered 
No !  that  she  left  Uie  apartment,  and  had  scarcely 
entered  the  sitting-room,  when  she  fell  fainting,  wiUi 
her  face  upon  the  carpet,  unable  to  reach  the  sofa. 

At  that  moment  Charlotte  was  heard  driving  up. 
The  surgeon  Implored  the  servants  to  keep  back,  and 
allow  him  to  go  to  meet  her  and  prepare  her.  But  he 
was  too  late :  while  he  was  speaking,  she  had  entered 
the  drawing-room.  She  found  Ottilie  on  the  ground, 
and  one  of  the  girls  of  the  house  came  ruDniDg  and 
screaming  to  her  open-mouthed.  The  surgeon  entered 
at  the  same  moment,  and  she  was  informed  of  every- 
thing. She  could  not  at  once,  however,  give  up  all 
hope.  She  was  rushing  up-stairs  to  the  child,  but  the 
physician  besought  her  to  remain  where  she  was.  He 
went  himself,  to  deceive  her  with  a  show  of  fresh  ex- 
ertions ;  and  she  sat  down  upon  the  sofa.  Ottilie  was 
413 
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still  lying  on  the  ground :  Charlotte  raised  her,  and 
supported  her  against  herself ;  and  her  beautiful  head 
sank  down  upon  her  knee.  Her  medical  friend  went 
to  and  fro ;  he  appeared  to  be  busy  about  the  child ; 
his  real  care  was  for  the  ladies :  and  so  came  on 
midnight,  and  the  stillness  of  death  grew  deeper  and 
deeper.  Charlotte  did  not  try  to  conceal  from  herself 
any  longer  that  her  child  would  never  return  to  Hfe 
again.  She  desired  to  see  it  now.  It  had  been 
wrapped  up  in  warm  woollen  coverings.  And  it 
was  brought  down  as  it  was,  lying  in  its  cot, 
which  was  placed  at  her  side  on  the  sofa.  The  little 
face  was  uncovered ;  and  there  it  lay  in  its  calm,  sweet 
beauty. 

The  report  of  the  accident  soon  spread  through  the 
village:  every  one  was  roused,  and  the  story  reached 
the  hotel.  The  major  hurried  up  the  well-known 
road ;  he  went  round  and  round  the  house ;  at  last  he 
met  a  servant  who  was  going  to  one  of  the  out- 
buildings to  fetch  something.  He  learned  from  him 
the  state  of  things,  and  desired  him  to  tell  the  surgeon 
that  he  was  there.  The  latter  came  out,  not  a  little 
surprised  at  the  appearance  of  his  old  patron.  He  told 
him  exactly  what  had  happened,  and  undertook  to  pre- 
pare Charlotte  to  see  him.  He  then  went  in,  began 
some  conversation  to  draw  her  attention  to  other  mat- 
ters, and  led  her  imagination  from  one  object  to 
another,  till  at  last  he  brought  it  to  rest  upon  her 
friend,  and  the  depth  of  feehng  and  of  sympathy  which 
would  surely  be  called  out  in  him.  From  the  imagi- 
native she  was  brought  at  once  to  the  real.  Enough ! 
she  was  informed  that  he  was  at  the  door,  that  he 
knew  everything,  and  desired  to  be  admitted. 

The  major  entered.  Charlotte  received  him  with  a 
miserable  smile.  He  stood  before  her:  she  Hfted  off 
the  green  silk  covering  under  which  the  body  was 
lying ;  and  by  the  dim  light  of  a  taper  he  saw  before 
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him,  DOt  without  a  secret  shudder,  the  stiffened  image 
of  bimseli  Charlotte  pointed  to  a  chair ;  and  there 
they  sat  opposite  to  one  another,  without  speaking, 
through  the  night  Ottilie  was  still  Ijring  motionlesa 
on  Charlotte's  knee :  she  breathed  softly,  and  slept,  or 
seemed  to  sleep. 

The  morning  dawned,  the  hghts  went  out :  the  two 
friends  appeared  to  awake  out  of  a  heavy  dr^nL 
Charlotte  looked  toward  the  major,  and  said  quietly, 
"  Tell  me  through  what  circumstances  you  have  been 
brought  hither,  to  take  part  in  this  mournfiU  scena" 

"  The  present  is  not  a  time,"  the  major  answered,  in 
the  same  low  tone  as  that  in  which  Charlotte  had 
spoken,  for  fear  lest  she  might  disturb  Ottilie,  "  this  is 
not  a  time,  and  this  is  not  a  place,  for  reserve.  The 
condition  in  which  I  find  you  is  so  fearful  that 
even  the  earnest  matter  on  which  I  am  here  loses 
its  importance  by  the  side  of  it."  He  then  informed 
her,  quite  calmly  and  simply,  of  the  object  of  his  mis- 
sion in  so  far  as  he  was  the  ambassador  of  Edward,  of 
the  object  of  his  coming  in  so  far  as  his  own  free  will 
and  his  own  interests  were  concerned  in  it  He  laid 
both  before  her  dehcately  but  uprightly ;  Charlotte 
listened  quietly,  and  showed  neither  surprise  nor  un- 
willingnesa 

As  soon  as  the  major  had  finished,  she  replied,  in  so 
low  a  voice,  that,  to  catch  her  words,  he  was  obliged  to 
draw  his  chair  closer  to  her,  "  In  such  a  case  as  this  I 
have  never  before  found  myself;  but  in  similar  cases 
I  have  always  said  to  myself,  '  How  will  it  be  to- 
morrow ? '  I  am  fully  aware  that  the  fate  of  many 
persons  is  now  in  my  hands,  and  what  I  have  to  do  is 
0oon  said  without  scruple  or  hesitation.  I  consent  to 
the  separation ;  I  ought  to  have  made  up  my  mind 
to  it  before:  by  my  unwilUngness  and  reluctance 
I  have  destroyed  my  child.  There  are  certain  things 
OD  which  destiny  obstinately  insists.    In  vain  may  rea- 
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son,  virtue,  duty,  every  sacred  feeliug,  place  themselves 
in  its  way.  Something  shall  be  done  which  to  it 
seems  good,  and  which  to  us  seems  not  good ;  and  it 
forces  its  own  way  through  at  last,  let  us  conduct  our- 
selves as  we  wilL 

"  But   what   am   I   saying  ?     It  is  but    my    own 
desire,  my   own   purpose,  against  which   I   acted   so 
unthinkingly,  which  destiny  is  again  bringing  in  my 
way.     Did  I  not   long   ago,  in   my  thoughts,  design 
Edward   and   Ottilie   for   one   another  ?     Did   I   not 
myself  labour  to  bring  them  together  ?     And  you,  my 
friend,  you  yourself  were  an  accomplice  in  my  plot 
Why,  why  could  I  not  distinguish  mere  man's  obsti- 
nacy from  real   love?     Why  did  I  accept  his  hand, 
when  I  could  have  made  him  happy  as  a  friend,  and 
when  another  could  have  made  him  happy  as  a  wife  ? 
And  now  look   here  on  this  unhappy  slumberer.    I 
tremble  at  the  moment  when  she  will  wake  from  her 
deathlike    sleep   into    consciousness.      How   can   she 
endure  to  live  ?     How  shall  she  ever  console  herself,  if 
she  may  not  hope  to  make  good  that  to  Edward  of 
which,  as  the  instrument  of  the  most  wonderful  des- 
tiny, she  has  deprived  him  ?     And  she  can  make  it  all 
good  again  by  the  passion,  by  the  devotion,  with  which 
she  loves  him.     If  love  be  able  to  bear  all  things,  it 
is  able  to  do  yet  more :  it  can  restore  all  things.     Of 
myself  at  such  a  moment  I  may  not  think. 

"  Do  you  go  quietly  away,  my  dear  major :  say  to 
Edward  that  I  consent  to  the  separation,  that  I  leave 
it  to  him,  to  you,  and  to  Mittler  to  settle  whatever  is 
to  be  done.  I  have  no  anxiety  for  my  own  future 
condition :  it  may  be  what  it  \vill ;  it  is  nothing  to  me. 
I  will  subscribe  whatever  paper  is  submitted  to  me, 
only  he  must  not  require  me  to  join  actively.  I  can- 
not have  to  think  about  it  or  give  advice." 

The  major  rose  to  go.  She  stretched  out  her  hand 
to  him  across  Ottilie.     He  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  and 
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whispered  gently,  *'And  for  myself,  may  I  hope 
anything  ? " 

"  Do  not  ask  me  now,"  replied  Charlotte.  **  I  will 
tell  you  another  time.  We  have  not  deserved  to  be 
miserable,  but  neither  can  we  say  that  we  have  de- 
served to  be  happy  together." 

The  major  left  her,  and  went,  feeling  for  Charlotte 
to  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  but  not  being  able  to  be 
sorry  for  the  fate  of  the  poor  child.  Such  an  offering 
seemed  necessary  to  him  for  their  general  happiness. 
He  pictured  Ottihe  to  himself  with  a  child  of  her  own  in 
her  arms,  as  the  most  perfect  compensation  for  the  one 
of  which  she  had  deprived  Edward.  He  pictured  him- 
self with  his  own  son  on  his  knee,  who  should  have 
better  right  to  resemble  him  than  the  one  which  was 
departed. 

With  such  flattering  hopes  and  fancies  passing 
through  his  mind,  he  returned  to  the  inn ;  and,  on  his 
way  back,  he  met  Edward,  who  had  been  waiting  for 
him  the  whole  night  through  in  the  open  air,  since 
neither  rocket  nor  report  of  cannon  would  bring  him 
news  of  the  successful  issue  of  his  undertaking.  He 
had  already  heard  of  the  misfortune ;  and  he  too,  in- 
stead of  being  sorrj'  for  the  poor  thing,  regarded  what 
had  befallen  it,  without  being  exactly  ready  to  confess 
it  to  himself,  as  a  convenient  accident,  through  which 
the  only  impediment  in  the  way  of  his  happiness  was 
at  once  removed. 

The  major  at  once  informed  him  of  his  wife's  reso- 
lution ;  and  he  therefore  easily  allowed  himself  to  be 
prevailed  upon  to  return  again  with  him  to  the  village, 
and  from  thence  to  go  for  awhile  to  the  Httle  towui 
where  they  would  consider  what  was  next  to  be  done, 
and  make  their  arrangements. 

After  the  major  had  left  her,  Charlotte  sat  on,  buried 
in  her  own  reflections;  but  it  was  only  for  a  few 
minutea     Ottilie  suddenly  raised  herself  from  her  lap, 
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and  looked  full,  with  her  large  eyes,  in  her  Mend's 
face.  Then  she  got  up  from  the  ground,  and  stood 
upright  before  her. 

"  This  is  the  second  time/'  began  the  noble  girl  with 
an  irresistible  solemnity  of  manner, "  this  is  the  second 
time  the  same  thing  has  happened  to  me.  Tou  once 
said  to  me  that  things  of  the  same  kind  often  happen 
to  people  in  their  lives  in  the  same  kind  of  way ;  and, 
if  they  do,  it  is  always  at  important  moments.  I  now 
find  that  what  you  said  is  true,  and  I  have  to  make  a 
confession  to  you.  Shortly  after  my  mother's  death, 
when  I  was  a  very  little  child,  I  was  sitting  one  day 
on  a  footstool,  close  to  you.  You  were  on  the  sofa,  as 
you  are  at  this  moment ;  and  my  head  rested  on  your 
knees.  I  was  not  asleep,  I  was  not  awake :  I  was  in  a 
trance.  I  knew  everything  which  was  passing  about 
me.  I  heard  every  word  which  was  said,  with  the 
greatest  distinctness :  and  yet  I  could  not  stir,  I  could 
not  speak ;  and,  if  I  had  wished  it,  I  could  not  have 
given  a  hint  that  I  was  conscious.  On  that  occasion 
you  were  speaking  about  me  to  one  of  your  friends : 
you  were  commiserating  my  fate,  left,  as  I  was,  a  poor 
orphan  in  the  world.  You  described  my  dependent 
position,  and  how  unfortunate  a  future  was  before  me, 
unless  some  very  happy  star  watched  over  me,  I 
understood  well  what  you  said.  I  saw,  perhaps  too 
clearly,  what  you  appeared  to  hope  of  me,  and  what 
you  thought  I  ought  to  do.  I  made  rules  to  myself, 
according  to  such  limited  insight  as  I  had:  and  by 
these  I  have  long  lived ;  by  these,  at  the  time  when 
you  so  kindly  took  charge  of  me,  and  had  me  with  you 
in  your  house,  I  regulated  whatever  I  did,  and  what- 
ever I  left  undone. 

"  But  I  have  strayed  from  my  course ;  I  have  broken 
my  rules ;  I  have  lost  the  very  power  of  feeling  them. 
And  now,  after  a  dreadful  occurrence,  you  have  again 
made  clear  to  me  my  situation,  which  is  more  pitiable 
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than  the  first.  While  lying  in  a  half-torpor  on  your  lap, 
I  have  again,  as  if  out  of  another  world,  heard  eveiy 
syllable  which  you  uttered.  I  know  from  you  how  all 
is  with  me.  The  thought  of  myself  makes  me  shudder ; 
but  again,  as  I  did  then,  in  my  half-sleep  of  death,  I 
have  marked  out  my  new  path  for  myself. 

"  I  am  determined,  as  I  was  before ;  and  what  I  have 
determined  I  must  tell  you  at  once.  I  will  never  be 
Edward's  wife.  In  a  terrible  manner  Grod  has  opened 
my  eyes  to  see  the  sin  in  which  I  was  entangled.  I 
wUl  atone  for  it,  and  let  no  one  think  to  move  me 
from  my  purposa  It  is  by  this,  my  dearest,  kindest 
friend,  that  you  must  govern  your  own  conduct  Send 
for  the  major  to  come  back  to  you.  Write  to  him 
that  no  steps  must  be  taken.  It  made  me  miserable 
that  I  could  not  stir  or  speak  when  he  went :  I  tried 
to  rise,  I  tried  to  cry  out  Oh,  why  did  you  let  him 
go  from  you  with  such  sinful  hopes ! " 

Charlotte  saw  Ottilie's  condition,  and  she  felt  for  it ; 
but  she  hoped,  that,  by  time  and  persuasion,  she  might 
be  able  to  prevail  upon  her.  On  her  uttering  a  few 
words,  however,  which  pointed  to  a  future,  to  a  time 
when  her  sufferings  would  be  alleviated,  and  when  there 
might  be  better  room  for  hope,  "  No ! "  Ottilie  cried 
with  vehemence,  "  do  not  endeavour  to  move  me :  do 
not  seek  to  deceive  me.  At  the  moment  at  which  I 
learn  that  you  have  consented  to  the  separation,  I  will 
expiate  my  trespass,  my  crime,  in  that  same  lake." 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

Friends  and  relations,  and  all  persons  living  together 
in  the  same  house,  are  apt,  when  life  is  going  smoothly 
and  peacefully  with  them,  to  make  what  they  are 
doing,  or  what  they  are  going  to  do,  even  more  than 
is  right  or  necessary,  a  subject  of  constant  conversation. 
They  talk  to  each  other  of  their  plans  and  their  occu- 
pations, and,  without  exactly  taking  one  another's 
advice,  consider  and  discuss  together  the  entire  prog- 
ress of  their  lives.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the 
case  in  serious  moments:  just  when  it  would  seem 
men  most  require  the  assistance  and  support  of  others, 
every  one  withdraws  singly  within  themselves,  every 
one  to  act  for  himself,  every  one  to  work  in  his  own 
fashion ;  they  conceal  from  one  another  the  particular 
means  they  employ ;  and  only  the  result,  the  object, 
the  thing  they  reaUse  is  again  made  common  property. 

After  so  many  strange  and  unfortunate  incidents,  a 
sort  of  silent  seriousness  had  passed  over  the  two 
ladies,  which  showed  itself  in  a  sweet  mutual  effort 
to  spare  each  other's  feeUngs.  The  child  had  been 
buried  privately  in  the  chapel.  It  rested  there  as  the 
first  offering  to  a  destiny  full  of  ominous  foreshadow- 
ings. 

Charlotte,  as  much  as  she  could,  turned  back  to  life 
and  occupation ;  and  here  she  first  found  Ottilie  stand- 
ing in  need  of  her  assistance.  She  occupied  herself 
almost  entirely  with  her,  without  letting  it  be  observed. 
She  knew  how  deeply  the  noble  girl  loved  Edward. 
She  had  discovered  by  degrees  the  scene  which  had 
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preceded  the  accident,  and  bad  gathered  every  circum- 
stance of  it,  partly  from  Ottilie  herself,  partly  from 
the  letters  of  the  major. 

OttiUe,  on  her  side,  made  Charlotte's  immediate  life 
much  more  easy  for  her.  She  was  open  and  even 
talkative;  but  she  never  spoke  of  the  present,  or  of 
what  had  lately  passed.  She  had  been  a  close  and 
thoughtful  observer.  She  knew  much,  and  now  it  all 
came  to  the  surfaca  She  entertained,  she  amused, 
Charlotte;  and  the  latter  still  nourished  a  hope  in 
secret  to  see  her  married  to  Edward  after  alL 

But  something  very  different  was  passing  in  Ottilia 
She  had  disclos^  the  secret  of  the  course  of  her  life 
to  her  friend,  and  she  showed  no  more  of  her  previous 
restraint  and  submissiveness.  By  her  repentance  and 
resolution  she  felt  herself  freed  from  the  burden  of  her 
fault  and  her  misfortune.  She  had  no  more  violence 
to  do  to  herself.  In  the  bottom  of  her  heart  she  had 
forgiven  herself  solely  under  condition  of  the  fullest 
renunciation,  and  it  was  a  condition  which  would 
remain  binding  for  all  time  to  come. 

So  passed  away  some  time ;  and  Charlotte  now  felt 
how  much  house  and  park,  and  lake  and  rocks  and  trees, 
served  to  keep  aUve  in  them  all  their  most  painful 
reminiscences.  That  change  of  scene  was  necessary  was 
plain  enough,  but  how  it  was  to  be  efifected  was  not  so 
easy  to  decida 

Were  the  two  ladies  to  remain  together  ?  Edward's 
previously  expressed  will  appeared  to  enjoin  it,  his 
declarations  and  his  threats  appeared  to  make  it  neces- 
sary :  only  it  could  not  be  now  mistaken  that  Charlotte 
and  Ottilie,  vdth  all  their  good-will,  with  all  their 
sense,  with  all  their  efforts  to  conc^  it,  could  not 
avoid  finding  themselves  in  a  painful  situation  toward 
one  another.  Their  conversation  was  guarded.  They 
were  often  obUged  only  half  to  understand  some  aUu- 
sion:  more  often,  expressions  were  misinterpreted,  if 
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not  by  their  understandiogs,  at  any  rate  by  their  feel- 
ings. They  were  afraid  to  give  pain  to  one  another, 
and  this  very  fear  itself  produced  the  evil  which  they 
were  seeking  to  avoid. 

If  they  were  to  try  change  of  scene^  and  at  the  same 
time  (at  any  rate  for  awhile)  to  part,  the  old  question 
came  up  again,  Where  was  Ottilie  to  go  ?  There  was 
the  grand,  rich  family,  who  still  wanted  a  desirable 
companion  for  their  daughter,  their  attempts  to  find  a 
person  whom  they  could  trust  having  hitherto  proved 
ineffectual  Already  during  her  last  sojourn  at  the 
castle,  the  baroness  had  urged  Charlotte  to  send  Ottilie 
there,  and  lately  again  in  her  letters.  Charlotte  now 
a  second  time  proposed  it ;  but  Ottilie  expressly  declined 
going  anywhere,  where  she  would  be  thrown  into  what 
is  called  the  great  world. 

'*Do  not  think  me  narrow  or  self-willed,  my  dear 
aunt,"  she  said :  **  let  me  utter  what,  in  any  other  case, 
it  would  be  my  duty  to  conceal.  A  person  who  has 
fallen  into  uncommon  misfortunes,  however  guiltless 
he  may  be,  carries  a  frightful  mark  upon  him.  His 
presence,  in  every  one  who  sees  him  and  is  aware  of 
his  history,  excites  a  kind  of  horror.  People  see  in 
him  the  terrible  fate  which  has  been  laid  upon  him, 
and  he  is  the  object  of  a  diseased  and  nervous  curiosity. 
It  is  so  with  a  house,  it  is  so  with  a  town,  where  any 
terrible  action  has  been  done :  people  enter  them  with 
awe;  the  Ught  of  day  shines  less  brightly  there,  and 
the  stars  seem  to  lose  their  lustre. 

"  Perhaps  we  ought  to  excuse  it,  but  how  extreme 
is  the  indiscretion  with  which  people  behave  toward 
such  unfortunate  persons  with  their  foolish  importuni- 
ties and  awkward  kindness !  Pardon  me  for  speaking 
in  this  way ;  but  that  poor  girl  whom  Luciana  tempted 
out  of  her  retirement,  and  with  such  mistaken  good- 
nature tried  to  force  into  society  and  amusement,  has 
haunted  me  and  made  me  miserable.     The  poor  crea- 
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ture^  when  she  was  so  frightened  and  tried  to  escape^ 
and  then  sank  and  swooned  away,  and  I  caught  her 
in  my  arms,  and  the  party  came  all  crowding  round  in 
terror  and  curiosity,  —  little  did  I  think,  then,  that  the 
same  fate  was  in  store  for  me.  But  my  feeling  for 
her  is  as  deep  and  warm  and  fresh  as  ever  it  was ;  and 
now  I  may  direct  my  compassion  upon  myself,  and 
secure  myself  from  being  the  object  of  any  similar 
exposure." 

" But,  my  dear  child,"  answered  Charlotte,  ''you  will 
never  be  able  to  withdraw  yourself  where  no  one  can 
see  you:  we  have  no  cloisters  now;  otherwise,  there, 
with  your  present  feelings,  would  be  your  resource." 

"  Solitude  would  not  give  me  the  resource  for  which 
I  wish,  my  dear  aunt,"  answered  Ottiha  "The  one 
true  and  valuable  resource  is  to  be  looked  for  where 
we  can  be  active  and  useful :  all  the  seK-denials  and 
all  the  penances  on  earth  will  fail  to  deUver  us  from 
an  evil-omened  destiny  if  it  be  determined  to  persecute 
us.  Let  me  sit  still  in  idleness,  and  serve  as  a  specta- 
cle for  the  world,  and  it  will  overpower  and  cru^  me. 
But  find  me  some  peaceful  employment,  where  I  can 
go  steadily  and  unweariedly  on  doing  my  duty,  and  I 
shall  be  able  to  bear  the  eyes  of  men  when  I  need  not 
shrink  under  the  eyes  of  Gfod." 

''Unless  I  am  much  mistaken,"  replied  Charlotte, 
"  your  inclination  is,  to  return  to  the  school" 

"Yes,"  Ottilie  answered:  "I  do  not  deny  it.  I 
think  it  a  happy  destination  to  train  up  others  in  the 
beaten  way,  after  having  been  trained  in  the  strangest 
myself.  And  do  we  not  see  the  same  great  fact  in 
history?  Some  moral  calamity  drives  men  out  into 
the  wilderness;  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  remain, 
as  they  had  hoped,  in  their  concealment  there.  They 
are  summoned  back  into  the  world,  to  lead  the  wan- 
derers into  the  right  way ;  and  who  are  fitter  for  such 
a  service  than  those  who  have  been  initiated  into  the 
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labyrinths  of  life?  They  are  commaDded  to  be  the 
support  of  the  unfortunate ;  and  who  C€ui  better  fulfil 
that  command  than  those  who  have  no  more  misfor- 
tunes to  fear  upon  earth  ? " 

"You  are  selecting  an  uncommon  profession  for 
yourself,"  repUed  Charlotte.  "  I  shall  not  oppose  you, 
however.  Let  it  be  as  you  wish,  only  I  hope  it  will 
be  but  for  a  short  time," 

"Most  warmly  do  I  thank  you,"  said  Ottilie,  "for 
giving  me  leave  to  try  to  gain  this  experiment.  If  I 
am  not  flattering  myself  too  highly,  I  am  sure  I  shall 
succeed :  wherever  I  am,  I  shall  remember  the  many 
trials  which  I  went  through  myself,  and  how  small, 
how  infinitely  small,  they  were  compared  to  those  which 
I  afterward  had  to  undergo.  It  will  be  my  happiness 
to  watch  the  embarrassments  of  the  little  creatures  as 
they  grow;  to  cheer  them  in  their  childish  sorrows, 
and  guide  them  back,  with  a  Ught  hand,  out  of  their 
little  aberrations.  The  fortunate  is  not  the  person  to 
be  of  help  to  the  fortunate :  it  is  in  the  nature  of  man 
to  require  ever  more  and  more  of  himself  and  others, 
the  more  he  has  received.  The  unfortunate  only 
recover,  whUe  knowing,  from  then-  affliction,  how  to 
foster,  both  in  themselves  and  others,  the  feeling  that 
every  moderate  good  ought  to  be  enjoyed  with  rap- 
ture." 

"I  have  but  one  objection  to  make  to  what  you 
propose,"  said  Charlotte,  after  some  thought,  "  although 
that  one  seems  to  me  of  great  importance.  I  am  not 
thinking  of  you,  but  of  another  person :  you  well  know 
how  that  good,  right-minded,  excellent  assistant  is  dis* 
posed  toward  you.  In  the  way  in  which  you  desire 
to  proceed,  you  will  become  every  day  more  valuable 
and  more  indispensable  to  him.  Already  he  himself 
believes  that  he  can  never  live  happily  without  you; 
and  hereafter,  wlien  he  has  become  accustomed  to  have 
you  to  work  with  him,  be  wiU  be  unable  to  carry  on 
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his  basiness  if  he  loses  you:  jou  will  have  assisted 
him  at  the  begiuiiiDg,  only  to  injure  him  in  the  end." 

''Destiny  has  not  dealt  with  me  gently,"  replied 
Ottilie ;  **  and  whoever  loves  me  has,  perhaps,  not  much 
better  to  expect.  Our  friend  is  so  good  and  so  sensible, 
that  I  hope  he  will  be  able  to  reconcile  himself  to 
remaining  in  a  simple  relation  with  me :  he  will  learn 
to  see  in  me  a  consecrated  person,  lying  under  the 
shadow  of  an  awful  calamity,  and  only  able  to  support 
herself,  and  bear  up  against  it,  by  devoting  herself  to 
that  Holy  Being  who  is  invisibly  around  us,  and  alone 
is  able  to  shield  us  from  the  dark  powers  which 
threaten  to  overwhelm  us." 

Charlotte  privately  reflected  on  all  the  dear  girl 
had  so  warmly  uttered :  on  many  different  occasions, 
although  only  in  the  gentlest  manner,  she  had  hinted 
at  the  possibility  of  Ottilie's  being  brought  again  in 
contact  with  Edward ;  but  the  slightest  mention  of  it, 
the  faintest  hope,  the  least  suspicion,  seemed  to  wound 
OttiUe  to  the  quick.  One  day,  when  she  could  not 
evade  it,  she  expressed  herself  to  Charlotte  clearly  on 
the  subject 

"If  your  resolution  to  renounce  Edward,"  returned 
Charlotte,  "is  so  firm  and  unalterable,  then  you  had 
better  avoid  the  danger  of  seeing  him  again.  At  a 
distance  from  the  object  of  our  love,  the  warmer  our 
affection,  the  stronger  is  the  control  which  we  fancy 
that  we  can  exercise  on  ourselves ;  because  the  whole 
force  of  the  passion,  diverted  from  its  outward  objects, 
turns  inward  on  ourselvea  But  how  soon,  how 
swiftly  is  our  mistake  made  plain  to  us,  when  the 
thing  we  thought  we  could  renounce  stands  again 
before  our  eyes  as  indispensable  to  us!  Tou  must 
now  do  what  you  consider  best  suited  to  your  circum- 
stancea  Look  well  into  yourself:  change,  if  you 
prefer  it,  the  resolution  which  you  have  just  expressed 
But  do  it  of  yourself,  with  ^  free-consenting  heart 
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Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  drawn  in  by  an  accident : 
do  not  let  yourself  be  surprised  into  your  former  posi- 
tion. It  will  place  you  at  issue  with  yourself,  and 
will  be  intolerable  to  you.  As  I  said,  before  you  take 
this  step,  before  you  remove  &om  me,  and  enter  upon 
a  new  Ufe,  which  will  lead  you  no  one  knows  in  what 
direction,  consider  once  more  whether  really,  indeed, 
you  can  renounce  Edward  for  the  whole  time  to  come. 
If  you  have  faithfully  made  up  your  mind  that  you 
will  do  this,  then  will  you  enter  into  an  engagement 
with  me,  that  you  will  never  admit  him  into  your 
presence,  and,  if  he  seeks  you  out,  and  forces  himself 
upon  you,  that  you  will  not  exchange  words  with 
him?" 

Ottilie  did  not  hesitate  a  moment :  she  gave  Char- 
lotte the  promise,  which  she  had  already  made  to 
herself. 

Now,  however,  Charlotte  began  to  be  haunted  with 
Edward's  threat,  that  he  would  only  consent  to  re- 
nounce Ottilie  as  long  as  she  was  not  parted  from 
Charlotte.  Since  that  time,  indeed,  circumstances 
were  so  altered,  so  many  things  had  happened,  that 
an  engagement  which  was  wrung  from  him  in  a 
moment  of  excitement  might  well  be  supposed  to 
have  been  cancelled.  She  was  imwilling,  however, 
in  the  remotest  sense,  to  venture  anything,  or  to 
undertake  anything,  which  might  displease  him ;  and 
Mittler  was  therefore  to  find  Edward,  and  inquire 
what,  as  things  now  were,  he  wished  to  be  done. 

Since  the  death  of  the  child,  Mittler  had  often  been 
at  the  castle  to  see  Charlotte,  although  only  for  a  few 
moments  at  a  time.  The  unhappy  accident,  which 
had  made  her  reconcihation  with  her  husband  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable,  had  produced  a  most  pain- 
ful effect  upon  him.  But  ever,  as  his  nature  was, 
hoping  and  striving,  he  rejoiced  secretly  at  the  reso- 
lution of  Ottilie.    He  trusted  to  the  softening  influence 
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of  -pasaiog  time ;  be  hoped  that  it  might  still  be  pos- 
sible to  keep  the  husband  and  the  wife  from  separat- 
ing ;  and  he  tried  to  regard  these  convuledoiia  of  passion 
only  as  trials  of  wedded  love  and  fidelity, 

Charlotte,  at  the  very  first,  had  informed  the  major 
by  letter  of  Obtilie's  declaration.  She  had  entreated 
him  most  earnestly  to  prevail  on  Edward  to  take  no 
further  steps  for  the  present.  They  should  keep  quiet, 
and  wait,  and  see  whether  the  poor  girl  would  recover 
her  spirits.  She  had  let  him  know  from  time  to  time 
whatever  was  necessary  of  what  had  more  lately  fallen 
from  her.  And  now  Mittler  had  to  undertake  the 
really  difficult  commissioo  of  preparing  Edward  for 
an  alteration  in  her  situation.  Mittler,  however,  well 
knowing  that  men  can  be  brought  more  easily  to 
submit  to  what  is  already  done  than  to  give  their  con- 
sent to  what  is  yet  to  be  done,  persuaded  Charlotte 
that  it  would  be  better  to  send  Ottilie  oS  at  once  to 
the  school 

Consequently,  as  soon  as  Mittler  was  gone,  prepara- 
tions were  at  once  made  for  the  journey.  Ottilie  put 
her  things  together ;  and  Charlotte  observed  that  neither 
the  beautiful  box,  nor  anything  ont  of  it,  was  to  go 
with  her.  Ottilie  had  said  nothing  to  her  on  the 
subject;  and  she  took  no  notice,  but  let  her  alone. 
The  day  of  departure  came :  Charlotte's  carriage  was 
to  take  Ottilie  the  first  day  as  far  as  a  place  where 
they  were  well  known,  where  she  was  to  pass  the 
night;  and  on  the  second  she  would  go  on  in  it  to 
the  schooL  It  was  settled  that  Nanny  was  to  accom- 
pany her,  and  remain  as  her  attendant. 

Tbis  capricious  little  creature  had  found  her  way 
back  to  her  mistress  after  the  death  of  the  child,  and 
now  hung  about  her  as  warmly  and  passionately  as 
ever:  indeed,  she  seemed,  with  her  loquacity  and  at- 
tentiveness,  as  if  she  wished  to  make  good  her  past 
neglect,   and    henceforth    devote   herself    entirely   to 
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Ottilie's  service.  She  was  quite  beside  herself  now 
for  joy  at  the  thought  of  travelling  witii  her,  and  ot 
seeing  strange  places,  when  she  had  hitherto  never 
been  away  from  the  scene  of  her  birth ;  and  she  ran 
from  the  castle  to  the  village  to  carry  the  news  of 
her  good  fortune  to  her  parents  and  her  relations,  and 
to  take  leave.  Unluckily  for  herself,  she  went  among 
other  places  into  a  room  where  a  person  was  who  had 
the  measles,  and  caught  the  infection,  which  came  out 
upon  her  at  onca  The  journey  could  not  be  post- 
poned. OttiUe  herself  was  urgent  to  go.  She  had 
travelled  once  already  the  same  road.  She  knew  the 
people  of  the  hotel  where  she  was  to  sleep.  The 
coachman  from  the  castle  was  going  with  her.  There 
could  be  nothing  to  fear. 

Charlotte  made  no  opposition.  She,  too,  in  thought, 
was  making  haste  to  be  clear  of  present  embarrass- 
ments. The  rooms  Ottihe  had  occupied  at  the  castle 
she  would  have  prepared  for  Edward  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  restored  to  the  state  in  which  they  had  been 
before  the  arrival  of  the  captain.  The  hope  of  bring- 
ing back  old  happy  days  bums  up  again  and  again  in 
us,  as  if  it  never  could  be  extinguished.  And  Char- 
lotte was  quite  right :  there  was  nothing  else  for  her, 
except  to  hope  as  she  did. 
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external  to  himself.  Mittler's  story  had  stirred  the 
embers  of  his  love,  and  awakened  his  imagination  in 
all  its  vividnesa  He  saw  Ottilie  by  herself,  or  as  good 
as  by  herself,  travelling  on  a  road  which  was  well 
known  to  him,  —  in  a  hotel  with  every  room  of  which 
he  was  familiar.  He  thought,  he  considered,  or  rather 
he  neither  thought  nor  considered :  he  only  wished,  he 
only  desired.  He  would  see  her :  he  would  speak  to 
her.  Why,  or  for  what  good  end  that  was  to  come  of 
it,  he  did  not  care  to  ask  himself ;  but  he  made  up  his 
mind  at  once.     He  must  do  it. 

He  summoned  his  valet  into  his  council,  and  through 
him  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  day  and 
hour  when  Ottihe  was  to  set  out.  The  morning  broka 
Without  taking  any  person  with  him,  Edward  mounted 
his  horse,  and  rode  off  to  the  place  where  she  was  to 
pass  the  night  He  was  there  too  soon.  The  hostess 
was  overjoyed  at  the  sight  of  him :  she  was  under 
heav}'  obligatioas  to  him  for  a  service  which  he  had 
been  able  to  do  for  her.  Her  son  had  been  in  the  army, 
where  he  had  conducted  himself  with  remarkable  gaJ- 
lautry.  He  had  performed  one  particular  action  of 
which  no  one  had  been  a  witness  but  Edward ;  and  the 
latter  had  spoken  of  it  to  the  commander-in-chief  in 
terms  of  such  high  praise,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  various  ill-wishers,  he  had  obtained  a 
decoration  for  him.  The  mother,  therefore,  could 
never  do  enough  for  Edward.  She  got  ready  her  best 
room  for  him,  which  indeed  was  her  own  wardrobe  and 
storeroom,  with  all  possible  speed.  He  informed  her, 
however,  that  a  young  lady  was  coming  to  pass  the 
night  there ;  and  he  ordered  an  apartment  for  her  at 
the  back,  at  the  end  of  the  gallery.  It  sounded  a  mys- 
terious sort  of  affair  ;  but  the  hostess  was  ready  to  do 
anything  to  please  her  patron,  who  appeared  so  inter- 
ested and  so  busy  about  it.  And  he,  what  were  his 
sensations  as  he  watched  through  the  long,  weary  hours 
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till  eyening  ?  He  examined  the  room  round  and  round 
in  which  he  was  to  see  her:  with  all  its  strangeness 
and  homeliness  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  an  abode  for 
angela  He  again  and  again  turned  over  in  his  mind 
what  he  had  better  do :  was  he  to  take  her  by  surprise^ 
or  whether  to  prepare  her  for  meeting  him.  At  last 
the  second  course  seemed  the  preferable  ona  He  sat 
down  and  wrote  a  letter,  which  she  was  to  read. 

EDWARD   TO   OTTILIE. 

"  While  you  read  this  letter,  my  best  beloved,  I  am 
close  to  you.  Do  not  agitate  yourself;  do  not  be 
alarmed :  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  me.  I  will  not 
force  myself  upon  you.  I  will  see  you  or  not,  as  you 
yourself  shall  choose. 

''Consider,  oh  consider,  your  condition  and  mine! 
How  much  I  thank  you,  that  you  have  taken  no  de- 
cisive step!  But  the  step  which  you  have  taken  is 
important  enough.  Do  not  persist  in  it  Here,  as  it 
were,  at  a  parting  of  the  ways,  reflect  once  again.  Can 
you  be  mine  ?  Will  you  be  mine  ?  Oh,  you  will  be 
showing  mercy  on  us  all  if  you  will ;  and  on  me  infi- 
nite mercy ! 

"  Let  me  see  you  again !  —  happily,  joyfully  see  you 
once  more  !  Let  me  make  my  request  to  you  with  my 
own  lips ;  and  do  you  give  me  your  answer  your  owji 
beautiful  self,  on  my  breast,  Ottihe,  where  you  have  so 
often  rested,  and  which  belongs  to  you  for  ever !  ** 

As  he  was  writing,  the  feeling  rushed  over  him  that 
what  he  was  longing  for  was  coming,  was  close,  would 
be  there  almost  immediately.  By  that  door  she  would 
come  in  ;  she  would  read  that  letter ;  she,  in  her  own 
person,  would  stand  there  before  him  as  she  used  to 
stand,  —  she,  for  whose  appearance  he  had  thirsted  so 
long.     Would  she  be  the  same  as  she  was  ?     Was  her 
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form,  were  her  feelings,  chaDged?  He  still  held  the 
pen  in  his  hand :  he  was  going  to  write,  as  he  thought, 
when  the  carriage  rolled  into  the  court.  With  a  few 
hurried  strokes  he  added,  "  I  hear  you  coming.  For  a 
moment,  farewell ! " 

He  folded  the  letter,  and  directed  it  He  had  no 
time  for  sealing.  He  darted  into  the  room,  through 
which  there  was  a  second  outlet  into  the  gallery ;  when 
the  next  moment  he  recollected  that  he  had  left  his 
watch  and  seals  lying  on  the  table.  She  must  not  see 
these  first.  He  ran  back  and  brought  them  away  with 
him.  At  the  same  instant  he  heard  the  hostess  in  the 
antechamber  showing  Ottilie  the  way  to  her  apart- 
ments. He  hastened  to  the  bedroom-door,  but  it  had 
suddenly  shut  In  his  hurry,  as  he  had  come  back 
for  his  watch,  he  had  forgotten  to  take  out  the  key, 
which  had  fallen  out,  and  was  lying  inside.  The  door 
had  closed  with  a  spring,  and  he  could  not  open  it 
He  pushed  at  it  with  all  his  might,  but  it  would  not 
yield.  Oh,  how  gladly  would  he  have  been  a  spirit,  to 
escape  through  its  cracks !  In  vain.  He  hid  his 
face  against  the  panels.  Ottilie  entered ;  and  the  host- 
ess, seeing  him,  retired.  From  Ottilie  herself,  too,  he 
could  not  remain  concealed  for  a  moment  He  turned 
toward  her ;  and  there  stood  the  lovers  once  more,  in 
such  strange  fashion,  in  one  another's  presence.  She 
looked  at  him  calmly  and  earnestly,  without  advancing 
or  retiring.  He  made  a  movement  to  approach  her, 
and  she  withdrew  a  few  steps  toward  the  tabla  He 
stepped  back  again.  "  Ottilie  ! "  he  cried  aloud,  "  Otti- 
lie !  let  me  break  this  frightful  silence !  Are  we 
shadows,  that  we  stand  thus  gazing  at  each  other  ? 
Only  listen  to  me :  listen  to  this  at  least  It  is  an 
accident  that  you  find  me  here  thus.  There  is  a  letter 
on  the  table,  at  your  side  there,  which  was  to  have 
prepared  you.  Eead  it,  I  implore  you :  read  it,  and 
then  determine  as  you  will ! " 
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She  looked  down  at  the  letter ;  and,  after  thinking 
a  few  seconds,  took  it  up,  opened  and  read  it.  She 
finished  it  without  a  change  of  expression,  and  she 
gently  laid  it  aside ;  then,  pressing  together  the  palms 
of  her  hands,  raising  them,  and  drawing  them  against 
her  breast,  she  leaned  her  body  a  little  forward,  and 
r^arded  Edward  with  such  a  look,  that,  urgent  as  he 
was,  he  was  compelled  to  renounce  everything  he 
wished  or  desired  of  her.  Such  an  attitude  cut  him  to 
the  heart :  he  could  not  bear  it.  It  seemed  exactly  as 
if  she  would  fall  upon  her  knees  before  him,  if  he  per- 
sisted. He  hurried  in  despair  out  of  the  room,  and, 
leaving  her  alone,  sent  the  hostess  in  to  her. 

He  walked  up  and  down  the  antechamber.  Night 
had  come  on,  and  there  was  no  sound  in  the  room. 
At  last  the  hostess  came  out,  and  drew  the  key  out  of 
the  lock.  The  good  woman  was  embarrassed  and  agi- 
tated, not  knowing  what  it  would  be  proper  for  her  to  da 
At  last,  as  she  turned  to  go,  she  offered  the  key  to  Ed- 
ward, who  refused  it;  and,  putting  down  the  candle, 
she  went  away. 

In  misery  and  wretchedness,  Edward  flung  himself 
down  on  the  threshold  of  the  door  which  divided  him 
from  Ottilie,  moistening  it  with  his  tears  as  he  lay. 
A  more  unhappy  night  had  been  seldom  passed  by  two 
lovers  in  such  close  neighbourhood. 

Day  came  at  last.  The  coachman  brought  round 
the  carriage ;  and  the  hostess  unlocked  the  door,  and 
went  in.  Ottilie  was  asleep  in  her  clothes :  she  went 
back,  and  beckoned  to  Edward  with  a  significant  smile. 
They  both  entered,  and  stood  before  her  as  she  lay; 
but  the  sight  was  too  much  for  Edward.  He  could  not 
bear  it.  She  was  sleeping  so  quietly  that  the  hostess 
did  not  like  to  disturb  her,  but  sat  down  opposite  her, 
waiting  till  she  woke.  At  last  Ottilie  opened  her  beauti- 
ful eyes,  and  raised  herself  on  her  feet.  She  decHned 
taking  any  breakfast ;  and  then  Edward  went  in  again, 
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and  stood  before  her.  He  enteested  her  to  speak  but 
one  word  to  him,  to  tell  him  what  she  deaired.  He 
would  do  it,  be  it  what  it  would,  he  swore  to  her ;  but 
ahe  remained  silent.  He  asked  her  once  more,  pasaion- 
ately  and  tenderly,  whether  she  woaM  be  hia.  With 
downcast  eyes,  and  with  the  deepest  tendemeas  of 
manner,  she  shook  har  head  to  a  gentle  *■  Na"  He 
asked  if  she  stdll  desired  to  go  to  the  school  'With- 
out any  show  of  feeling,  she  declined.  Woold  aht^ 
t^en,  go  back  to  Charlotte?  She  inclined  her  head 
in  token  of  assent,  wiUi  a  look  of  comfort  and  n&et 
He  want  to  the  window  to  give  directions  to  the 
coachman ;  and,  when  hia  back  was  tomed,  die  darted 
like  lif^tning  ont  lA  iho  room,  and  was  down  the 
stairs  and  in  the  carriage  in  an  instant.  The  coachman 
drove  back  along  the  road  which  he  had  oome  the  day 
before,  and  Edwud  followed  at  some  distance  on  horse- 
back. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

It  was  with  the  utmost  surprise  that  Charlotte  saw 
the  carriage  drive  up  with  Ottilie,  and  Edward  at  the 
same  moment  ride  into  the  courtyard  of  the  castle. 
She  ran  down  to  the  halL  Ottilie  alighted,  and  ap- 
proached her  and  Edward.  Violently  and  eagerly  she 
seized  the  hands  of  the  vnte  and  husband,  pressed  them 
together,  and  hurried  off  to  her  own  room.  Edward 
threw  himself  on  Charlotte's  neck,  and  burst  into  tears. 
He  could  not  give  her  any  explanation:  he  besought 
her  to  have  patience  with  him,  and  to  go  at  once  to 
see  Ottilie.  Charlotte  followed  her  to  her  room,  and 
she  could  not  enter  it  without  a  shudder.  It  had  been 
all  cleared  out.  There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the 
empty  walls,  which  stood  there  looking  cheerless, 
vacant,  and  miserable.  Everything  had  been  carried 
away  except  the  little  box,  which,  from  an  uncertainty 
what  was  to  be  done  with  it,  had  been  left  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  roouL  Ottilie  was  lying  stretched  upon  the 
ground,  her  arm  and  head  leaning  across  the  cover. 
Charlotte  bent  anxiously  over  her,  and  asked  what  had 
happened ;  but  she  received  no  answer. 

Her  maid  had  come  with  restoratives.  Charlotte 
left  her  with  Ottilie,  and  herself  hastened  back  to 
Edward.  She  found  him  in  the  saloon,  but  he  could 
tell  her  nothing.  He  threw  himself  down  before  her, 
bathed  her  hands  with  tears,  then  fled  to  his  own 
room :  she  was  going  to  follow  him  thither,  when  she 
met  his  valet.  From  this  man  she  gathered  as  much 
as  he  was  able  to  telL    The  rest  she  put  together  in  her 
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own  thoughts  as  well  as  she  could,  and  then  at  onoe 
set  herself  resolutely  to  do  what  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment  required.  Ottilie's  room  was  put  to  rights 
again  as  quickly  as  possible :  Edward  found  his,  to  the 
last  paper,  exactly  as  he  had  left  it. 

The  three  appeared  again  to  fall  into  some  sort  of 
relation  with  one  another.  But  Ottilie  persevered  in 
her  silence,  and  Edward  could  do  nothing  except  en^- 
treat  his  wife  to  exert  a  patience  which  seemed  want- 
ing to  himself.  Charlotte  sent  messengers  to  Mittler 
and  to  the  major.  The  former  was  absent  from  home, 
and  could  not  be  found.  The  latter  came.  To  him 
Edward  poured  out  all  his  heart,  confessing  every  most 
trifling  circumstance  to  him;  and  thus  Charlotte 
learned  fully  what  had  passed,  what  had  produced  such 
violent  excitement,  and  how  so  strange  an  alteration  of 
their  mutual  position  had  been  brought  about. 

She  spoke  with  the  utmost  tenderness  to  her  hus- 
band. She  had  nothing  to  ask  of  him  except  that  for 
the  present  he  would  leave  the  poor  girl  to  herself. 
Edward  was  not  insensible  to  the  worth,  the  aflfeetion, 
the  strong  sense  of  his  wife ;  but  his  passion  absorbed 
him  exclusively.  Charlotte  tried  to  cheer  him  with 
hopes.  She  promised  that  she  herself  would  make  no 
difficulties  about  the  separation,  but  it  had  small  effect 
with  him.  He  was  so  much  shaken  that  hope  and 
faith  alternately  forsook  him.  A  species  of  insanity 
appeared  to  have  taken  possession  of  him.  He  urged 
Charlotte  to  promise  to  give  her  hand  to  the  major. 
To  satisfy  and  humour  him,  she  did  what  he  required 
She  engaged  to  become  herself  the  wife  of  the  major, 
in  the  event  of  Ottilie  consenting  to  the  marriage  with 
Edward,  with  this  express  condition,  however,  that  for 
the  present  the  two  gentlemen  should  go  abroad  to- 
gether. The  major  had  a  foreign  appointment  from 
the  court,  and  it  was  settled  that  Edward  should  ac- 
company him.     They  arranged  it  all  together,  and  in 
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doing  so  found  a  dort  of  comfort  for  themselves  in  the 
sense  that  at  least  something  was  being  done. 

In  the  meantime  they  had  to  notice  that  Ottilie  took 
scarcely  anything  to  eat  or  drink.  She  still  persisted 
in  refusing  to  speak.  They  at  first  used  to  talk  to  her ; 
but  it  appeared  to  distress  her,  and  they  left  it  ofil 
We  are  not,  universally  at  least,  so  weak  as  to  persist 
in  torturing  people  for  their  good.  Charlotte  thought 
of  all  possible  remedies.  At  kst  she  fancied  it  might 
be  well  to  ask  the  assistant  of  the  school  to  come  to 
them.  He  had  much  influence  with  Ottilie,  and  had 
been  writing  with  much  anxiety  to  inquire  the  cause  of 
her  not  having  arrived  at  the  time  he  had  been  expect- 
ing her ;  but  as  yet  she  had  not  sent  him  any  answer. 

In  order  not  to  take  OttiUe  by  surprise,  they  spoke 
of  their  intention  in  her  presence.  It  did  not  seem  to 
please  her:  she  thought  for  some  little  time;  at  last 
she  appeared  to  have  formed  some  resolution.  She 
retired  to  her  own  room,  and  ere  night  sent  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  assembled  party : 

"OTTIUE   TO   HER   FRIENDS. 

*Why  need  I  express  in  words,  my  dear  friends, 
what  is  in  itself  so  plain  ?  I  have  stepped  out  of  my 
course,  and  I  cannot  recover  it  again.  A  malignant 
spirit  which  has  gained  power  over  me  seems  to  hinder 
me  from  without,  even  if  within  I  could  again  become 
at  peace  with  myseli 

"  My  sole  purpose  was  to  renounce  Edward,  and  to 
separate  myself  from  him  for  ever.  I  had  hoped  that 
we  might  never  meet  again :  it  has  turned  out  other- 
wise. Against  his  own  will  he  stood  before  me.  Too 
literally,  perhaps,  I  have  observed  my  promise  never  to 
admit  him  into  conversation  with  me.  My  conscience 
and  the  feelings  of  the  moment  kept  me  silent  toward 
him  at  the  time,  and  now  I  have  nothing  more  to  say. 
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I  have  taken  upon  myself,  under  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  a  difficult  vow,  which,  if  it  had  been  formed 
deliberately,  might  perhaps  be  painful  and  distressing. 
Let  me  now  persist  in  the  observance  of  it  as  long  as 
my  heart  shall  enjoin  it  to  me.  Do  not  call  in  any  one 
to  mediate;  do  not  insist  upon  my  speaking;  do  not 
urge  me  to  eat  or  to  drink  more  than  I  absolutely  must. 
Bear  with  me  and  let  me  alone,  and  so  help  me  on 
through  the  time :  I  am  young,  and  youth  has  many 
unexpected  means  of  restoring  itself.  Suffer  my  pres- 
ence amoDg  you ;  cheer  me  with  your  love ;  make  me 
wiser  and  better  with  what  you  say  to  one  another,  — 
but  leave  me  to  my  own  inward  self." 

The  two  friends  had  made  all  preparation  for  their 
journey :  but  their  departure  was  still  delayed  by  the 
formalities  of  the  foreign  appointment  of  the  major,  a 
delay  most  welcome  to  Edward.  Ottilie's  letter  had 
roused  all  his  eagerness  again :  he  had  gathered  hope 
and  comfort  from  her  words,  and  now  felt  himself  en- 
couraged and  justified  in  remaining  and  waiting.  He 
declared,  therefore,  that  he  would  not  go:  it  would  be 
folly  indeed,  he  cried,  of  his  own  accord  to  throw  away, 
by  over-precipitateness,  what  was  most  valuable  and 
most  necessary  to  him,  when,  although  there  was  a 
danger  of  losing  it,  there  was  nevertheless  a  chance  that 
it  might  be  preserved.  "  What  is  the  right  name  of 
conduct  such  as  that  ? "  he  said.  "  It  is  only  that  we 
desire  to  show  that  we  are  able  to  will,  to  choose.  I 
myself,  under  the  influences  of  the  same  ridiculous 
folly,  have  torn  myself  away,  days  before  there  was  any 
necessity  for  it,  from  my  friends,  merely  that  I  might 
not  be  forced  to  go  by  the  definite  expiration  of  my 
term.  This  time  I  will  stay :  what  reason  is  there  for 
my  going  ?  is  she  not  already  removed  far  enough  from 
me  ?  I  am  not  likely  now  to  catch  her  hand  or  press 
her  to  my  heart :  I  could  not  even  think  of  it  without 
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a  shudder.  She  has  not  separated  herself  from  me : 
she  has  raised  herself  far  above  me." 

And  so  he  remained  as  he  desired,  as  he  was  obliged  ; 
but  he  was  never  easy  except  when  he  found  himself 
with  Ottilie.  She,  too,  had  the  same  feeling  with  him : 
she  could  not  tear  herself  away  from  the  same  blissful 
necessity.  On  all  sides  they  exerted  an  indescribable, 
almost  magical,  power  of  attraction  over  one  another. 
Living  as  they  were  imder  one  roof,  without  even  so 
much  as  thinking  of  each  other,  although  they  might 
be  occupied  with  other  things,  or  diverted  this  way 
or  that  way  by  the  other  members  of  the  party,  they 
always  drew  together.  If  they  were  in  the  same  room, 
in  a  short  time  they  were  sure  to  be  either  standing  or 
sitting  near  each  other :  they  were  only  easy  when  as 
close  together  as  they  could  be,  but  they  were  then 
completely  easy.  To  be  near  was  enough ;  there  was 
no  need  for  them  either  to  look  or  to  speak ;  they  did 
not  seek  to  touch  one  another  or  make  sign  or  gesture, 
but  merely  to  be  together.  Then  there  were  not  two, 
there  was  but  one,  in  unconscious  and  perfect  content, 
at  peace,  and  at  peace  with  the  world.  So  it  was,  that, 
if  either  of  them  had  been  imprisoned  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  house,  the  other  would  by  degrees,  without 
intending  it,  have  moved  thither.  Life  was  to  them  a 
riddle,  the  solution  of  which  they  could  find  only  in 
union. 

Ottilie  was  throughout  so  cheerful  and  quiet  that 
they  were  able  to  feel  perfectly  easy  about  her;  she 
was  seldom  absent  from  the  society  of  her  friends ;  all 
that  she  had  desired  was,  that  she  might  be  allowed  to 
eat  alone,  with  no  one  to  attend  upon  her  but  Nanny. 

What  habitually  befalls  any  person  repeats  itself 
more  often  than  one  is  apt  to  suppose,  because  his  own 
nature  gives  the  immediate  occasion  for  it.  Characteri 
individuality,  inclination,  tendency,  locality,  circum- 
stance, and  habits  form  together  a  whole,  in  which 
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every  num  moves  as  in  an  atmospfaere,  and  wfaera  oofy 
he  feela  himself  at  ease  in  his  proper  element. 

And  so  we  find  men,  of  iriioee  changeahleaeBS  so 
many  complaints  are  mode,  after  many  years,  to  onr 
surprise,  unchanged,  and  in  all  their  infinite  tend^uoeit 
outward  and  inward,  ni)cJiangaibl& 

Thus,  in  the  daily  life  ot  our  friends,  almost  tmrj- 
thiog  glided  on  again  in  its  old  smooth  teack,  Ottilie 
still  displayed  by  many  silent  attentdoBis  her  oUi^i^ 
natore,  and  the  others  hke  her  continued  aadi  tltta- 
selves;  and  then  the  domestic  dicle  e^iibited  IB 
image  of  ^eir  former  life,  so  like  it,  that  they  mi^it  be 
pardoned  if  at  times  they  &ncied  all  might  be  again  as 
it  was  onca 

The  aatnmn  days,  which  were  of  the  same  lengA 
with  those  old  spring  days,  brought  the  party  biwk 
into  the  house  out  ot  the  air  about  the  same  houi; 
The  gay  fmits  and  flowers  which  belonged  to  the 
season  might  have  made  them  fancy  it  was  now  the 
autumn  of  that  first  spring,  and  the  interval  dropped 
out  of  remembrance ;  for  the  flowers  which  now  were 
blowing  were  auch  as  they  then  had  sown,  and  the 
fruits  were  now  ripeniag  on  the  trees  they  had  at  that 
time  seen  in  blossom. 

The  major  went  backwards  and  forwards,  and  Mittler 
came  frequently.  The  evenings  were  generally  spent 
in  exactly  the  same  way.  Edward  usually  read  aloud, 
with  more  life  and  feeling  than  before,  much  better, 
and  even,  it  may  be  said,  with  more  cheerfulness.  It 
appeared  as  if  he  were  endeavouring,  by  hght-heaited- 
nesa  as  much  as  by  devotion,  to  quicken  Ottilie's  tor- 
por into  life,  and  dissolve  her  silence.  He  seated 
himself  in  the  same  position  as  he  used  to  do,  that 
she  might  look  over  his  book:  he  was  uneasy  and 
distracted  unless  she  was  doing  so,  unless  he  was  sure 
that  she  was  following  his  words  with  her  eyes. 

Every  b»ce  had  vanished  of  the  unpleasant,  uogra- 
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cioQS  feelings  of  the  intervening  time.  No  one  had 
any  secret  complaint  against  another:  there  were  no 
cross  purposes,  no  bitterness.  The  major  accompanied 
Charlotte's  playing  with  his  violin ;  and  Edward's  flute 
sounded  again,  as  formerly,  in  harmony  with  Ottilie's 
piana  Thus  they  were  now  approaching  Edward's 
birthday,  which  the  year  before  they  had  missed  cele- 
brating. This  time  they  were  to  keep  it  without  any 
festivities,  in  quiet  enjoyment  among  themselves.  They 
had  so  settled  it  together,  half  expressly,  half  from  a 
tacit  agreement.  As  they  approached  nearer  to  this 
epoch,  however,  an  anxiety  about  it,  which  had  hitherto 
been  more  felt  than  observed,  became  more  noticeable 
in  OttQie's  manner.  She  was  to  be  seen  often  in  the 
garden  examining  the  flowers.  She  had  signified  to  the 
gardener  that  he  was  to  save  as  many  as  he  could  of 
every  sort ;  and  she  had  been  especially  occupied  with 
the  asters,  which  this  year  were  blowing  in  immense 
profuaioD. 


CHAPTER  XTUL 

Thx  moofe  nnujkftblB  leatue,  bcntsvor,  wMch  nu 
observed  about  Ottdlie  vas,  that^  to  tba  Atrt  lima,  dte 
bad  now  unpacked  the  box,  and  bad  sebctod  a  variety 
of  tjiihgs  oOb  of  il;  ithkb  she  bad  cot  np^  and  wbieh 
were  mtended  e^ctenUy  to  make  me  dom^ate  sait 
for  her.  The  leet,  mth  Nanny's  aseutaoo^  she  bad 
endeavoured  to  replace  again ;  and  abe  had  bean  bardly 
able  to  get  it  done,  the  ^laoe  being  over  foil,  abhoofb 
a  portion  had  been  taken  ovL  Tha  covetou  littie 
Nanny  coold  never  satisfy  herself  with  looking  at  all 
the  pretty  things,  especially  as  she  found  provision 
made  there  for  every  article  of  dress  which  could 
be  wanted,  even  the  smallest  Numbers  of  shoes 
and  stockings,  garters  with  devices  on  them,  gloves, 
and  various  other  things,  were  left ;  and  she  begged 
Ottilie  just  to  give  her  one  or  two  of  them.  Ottilie 
refused  to  do  that,  but  opened  a  drawer  in  her  ward- 
robe, and  told  the  girl  to  take  what  she  liked.  The 
latter  hastily  and  clumsily  dashed  in  her  hand  and 
seized  what  she  could,  running  off  at  once  with  her 
booty,  to  show  it  off  and  display  her  good  fortuue 
among  the  rest  of  the  servants. 

At  last  Ottilie  succeeded  in  packing  everything  care- 
fully into  its  place.  She  then  opened  a  secret  com- 
partment, which  was  contrived  in  the  lid,  where  she 
kept  a  number  of  notes  and  letters  from  Edward,  many 
dried  flowers,  the  mementos  of  their  early  walks  to- 
gether, a  lock  of  his  hair,  and  various  other  little  mat- 
ters.    She  now  added  one  more  to  them,  — her  father's 
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portrait,  —  and  then  locked  it  all  up,  and  hung  the 
dehcate  key  by  a  gold  chain  about  her  neck,  against 
her  heart. 

In  the  meantime,  her  friends  had  now  in  their  hearts 
begun  to  entertain  the  best  hopes  for  her.  Charlotte 
was  convinced  that  she  would  one  day  begin  to  speak 
again.  She  had  latterly  seen  signs  about  her  which 
implied  that  she  was  engaged  in  secret  about  some- 
thing ;  a  look  of  cheerful  self-satisfaction,  a  smile  like 
that  which  hangs  about  the  face  of  persons  who  have 
something  pleasant  and  delightful,  which  they  are 
keeping  concealed  from  those  whom  they  love.  No 
one  knew  that  she  spent  many  hours  in  extreme  ex- 
haustion, and  that  only  at  rare  intervals,  when  she 
appeared  in  public  through  the  power  of  her  will,  she 
was  able  to  rouse  herself. 

Mittler  had  latterly  been  a  frequent  visitor,  and 
when  he  came  he  stayed  longer  than  he  usually  did 
at  other  times.  This  strong-willed,  resolute  person 
was  only  too  well  aware  that  there  is  a  certain  mo- 
ment in  which  alone  it  will  answer  to  smite  the  iron. 
Ottilie's  silence  and  reserve  he  interpreted  according  to 
his  own  wishes :  no  steps  had  as  yet  been  taken  toward 
a  separation  of  the  husband  and  wife.  He  hoped  to 
be  able  to  determine  the  fortunes  of  the  poor  girl  in 
some  not  undesirable  way.  He  listened,  he  allowed 
himself  to  seem  convinced:  he  was  discreet  and  un- 
obtrusive, and  conducted  himself  in  his  own  way  with 
sufficient  prudence.  There  was  but  one  occasion  on 
which  he  uniformly  forgot  himself,  —  when  he  found 
an  opportunity  for  giving  his  opinion  upon  subjects  to 
which  he  attached  a  great  importance.  He  lived  much 
within  himself:  and  when  he  was  with  others,  his 
only  relation  to  them  generally  was  in  active  employ- 
ment on  their  behalf ;  but  if  once,  when  among  friends, 
his  tongue  broke  fairly  loose,  as  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion we  have  already  seen,  he  rolled  out  lus  words  in 
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utter  recklessness  whether  they  wounded  or  whether 
they  pleased,  whether  they  did  evil  or  whether  they 
did  good. 

The  evening  before  the  birthday,  the  major  and 
Charlotte  were  sitting  together  expecting  Edward, 
who  had  gone  out  for  a  ride;  Mittler  was  walking 
up  and  down  the  room ;  Ottilie  was  in  her  own  room, 
laying  out  the  dress  which  she  was  to  wear  on  the 
morrow,  and  making  signs  to  her  maid  about  a  num- 
ber of  things,  which  the  girl,  who  perfectly  understood 
her  silent  language,  arranged  as  she  was  ordered. 

Mittler  had  fallen  exactly  on  his  favourite  subject. 
One  of  the  points  on  which  he  used  most  to  insist  was, 
that  in  the  education  of  children,  as  well  as  in  the 
conduct  of  nations,  there  was  nothing  more  worthless 
and  barbarous  than  laws  and  commandments  forbid- 
ding this  and  that  action.  **  Man  is  naturally  active," 
he  said, "  wherever  he  is ;  and,  if  you  know  how  to  tell 
him  what  to  do,  he  wiU  do  it  immediately,  and  keep 
straight  in  the  direction  in  which  you  set  him.  I  my- 
self, in  my  own  circle,  am  far  better  pleased  to  endure 
faults  and  mistakes,  till  I  know  what  the  opposite  vir- 
tue is  that  I  am  to  enjoin,  than  to  be  rid  of  the  faults 
and  to  have  nothing  good  to  put  in  their  placa  A  man 
is  really  glad  to  do  what  is  right  and  sensible,  if  he 
only  knows  how  to  get  at  it.  It  is  no  such  great  mat- 
ter with  him :  he  does  it  because  he  must  have  some- 
thing to  do,  and  he  thinks  no  more  about  it  afterward 
than  he  does  of  the  silliest  freaks  which  he  engaged  in 
out  of  the  purest  idleness.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  it 
annoys  me  to  hear  people  going  over  and  over  those 
Ten  Commandments  in  teaching  children.  The  fifth  is 
a  thoroughly  beautiful,  rational,  preceptive  precept. 
'  Thou  shalt  honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother.*  If 
the  children  will  inscribe  that  well  upon  their  hearts, 
they  have  the  whole  day  before  them  to  put  it  in 
practice.     But  the  sixth  now  ?     What  can  we  say  to 
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that?  'Thou  shalt  do  no  murder;'  as  if  any  man 
ever  fdt  the  slightest  general  inclination  to  strike  an- 
other man  dead.  Men  will  hate  sometimes ;  they  will 
fly  into  passions  and  forget  themselves;  and,  as  a 
consequence  of  this  or  other  feelings,  it  may  easily 
come  now  and  then  to  a  murder ;  but  what  a  barba- 
rous precaution  it  is  to  tell  children  that  they  are  not 
to  kill  or  murder !  If  the  commandment  ran, '  Have  a 
regard  for  the  life  of  another ;  put  away  whatever  can 
do  him  hurt ;  save  him,  though  with  personal  risk ;  if 
you  injure  him,  consider  that  you  are  injuring  your- 
self/ —  that  is  the  form  which  should  be  in  use 
among  educated,  reasonable  people.  And  in  our 
catecUsm  teaching  we  have  only  an  awkward,  clumsy 
way  of  sUding  into  it,  through  a  'what  does  that 
mean?' 

•*  And  as  for  the  seventh,  that  is  utterlv  detestabla 
What !  to  stimulate  the  precocious  curiosity  of  children 
to  pry  into  dangerous  mysteries ;  to  obtrude  violently 
upon  their  imaginations  ideas  and  notions  which  be- 
yond all  things  you  should  wish  to  keep  from  them ! 
It  were  far  better  if  such  actions  as  that  commandment 
speaks  of  were  dealt  with  arbitrarily  by  some  secret 
tcibnnal,  than  prated  openly  of  before  church  and 
congregation  —  " 

At  this  moment  Ottilie  entered  the  room. 

"'Thou  shalt  not  commit  adulterjV"  Mittler  went 
on:  "how  coarse!  how  brutal!  What  a  different 
sound  it  has,  if  you  let  it  run, '  Thou  shalt  hold  in 
leverence  the  bond  of  marriage.  When  thou  seest  a 
husband  and  a  wife  between  whom  there  is  true  love, 
thou  shalt  rejoice  in  it ;  and  their  happiness  shall  glad- 
den thee  like  the  cheerful  light  of  a  beautiful  day.  If 
there  arise  anything  to  make  division  between  them,  thou 
shalt  use  thy  best  endeavour  to  clear  it  away.  Thou 
shalt  labour  to  pacify  them,  and  to  soothe  them; 
to  show  each  of  them  the  excellencies  of  the  other. 
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Thou  shalt  not  think  of  thyself ;  but  with  noble 
terestedness  thou  ahalt  seek  to  farther  the  well-being 
of  others,  and  make  them  feel  what  a  happiness  is  that 
which  arises  out  of  all  duty  done,  and  especially  out 
of  that  duty  which  holds  man  and  wife  indissolably 
bound  together."* 

Charlotte  felt  as  if  she  was  sitting  on  hot  coala  The 
situation  was  the  more  distressing,  as  she  was  con- 
vinced that  Mittler  was  not  thinking  the  least  where 
he  was  or  what  he  was  saying ;  and,  before  she  was 
able  to  interrupt  him,  she  saw  Ottilie,  after  changing 
colour  painfully  for  a  few  seconds,  rise,  and  leave  the 
room. 

Charlotte  constrained  herself  to  seem  unembarrassed. 
^You  will  leave  us  the  eighth  commandment,"  she 
said,  with  a  feint  smile. 

**  All  the  rest,"  replied  Mittler, "  if  I  may  only  insist 
first  on  the  foundation  of  the  whole  of  them." 

At  this  moment  Nanny  rushed  in,  screaming  and 
crying,  "  She  is  dying ;  the  young  lady  is  dying ;  come 
to  her,  come ! " 

Ottilie  had  found  her  way  back  with  extreme  diffi- 
culty to  her  own  room.  The  beautiful  things  she  was 
to  wear  the  next  day  were  spread  on  a  number  of 
chairs;  and  the  girl,  who  had  been  running  from  one 
to  the  other,  staring  at  them  and  admiring  them,  called 
out  in  her  ecstasy,  "  Look,  dearest  madam,  only  look ! 
Tliere  is  a  bridal  dress  worthy  of  you." 

Ottilie  heard  the  word,  and  sank  upon  the  sofa. 
Nanny  saw  her  mistress  turn  pale,  fall  back,  and  faint 
Slie  ran  for  Charlotte,  who  came.  The  medical  friend 
was  on  the  spot  in  a  moment.  He  thought  it  was 
nothing  but  exhaustion.  He  ordered  some  strong  soup 
to  be  brought.  Ottilie  refused  it  with  an  expression 
of  loathing :  it  almost  threw  her  into  convulsions  when 
they  put  the  cup  to  her  Ups.  A  hght  seemed  to  break 
on  the  physician :  he  asked  hastily  and  anxiously  what 
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Ottilie  had  taken  that  day.  The  little  girl  hesitated 
He  repeated  his  question,  and  then  she  acknowledged 
that  Ottilie  had  taken  nothing. 

There  was  a  nervousness  of  manner  about  Nanny 
which  made  him  suspicious.  He  carried  her  with  him 
into  the  adjoining  room ;  Charlotte  followed ;  and  the 
girl  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  confessed,  that, 
for  a  long  time  pest,  Ottilie  had  taken  as  good  as  noth- 
ing ;  at  her  mistress's  urgent  request,  she  had  herself 
eaten  the  food  which  had  been  brought  for  her ;  she 
had  said  nothing  about  it,  because  Ottilie  had  by  signs 
alternately  begged  her  not  to  tell  any  one,  and  threat- 
ened her  if  she  did;  and,  as  she  innocently  added, 
^  because  it  was  so  nice." 

The  major  and  Mittler  now  came  up  as  welL  They 
found  Charlotte  busy  with  the  physician.  The  pale, 
beautiful  girl  was  sitting,  apparently  conscious,  in  the 
comer  of  the  sofa.  They  had  begged  her  to  he  down ; 
she  had  declined  to  do  this:  but  she  made  signs  to 
have  her  box  brought,  and,  resting  her  feet  upon  it, 
placed  herself  in  an  easy,  half  recumbent  position.  She 
seemed  desirous  of  talang  leave,  and,  by  her  gestures, 
was  expressing  to  all  about  her  the  tenderest  affection, 
love,  gratitude,  entreaties  for  forgiveness,  and  the  most 
heartfelt  farewell 

Edward,  on  alighting  from  his  horse,  was  informed 
of  what  had  happened :  he  rushed  to  the  room,  threw 
himself  down  at  her  side,  and,  seizing  her  band,  deluged 
it  with  silent  tears.  In  this  position  he  remained  a 
long  time.  At  last  he  called  out,  **  And  am  I  never 
more  to  hear  your  voice?  Will  you  not  turn  back 
toward  life,  to  give  me  one  single  word  ?  Well,  then, 
very  welL  I  will  follow  you  yonder,  and  there  we 
will  speak  in  another  language." 

She  pressed  his  hand  with  all  the  strength  she  had : 
she  gazed  at  him  with  a  glance  full  of  life  and  full  of 
Ipve ;  and  drawing  a  long  breath,  and  fpi*  a  little  while 
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moving  her  lips  inarticulately,  with  a  tender  effort  of 
affection  she  called  out,  "Promise  me  to  live;"  and 
then  fell  back  immediately. 

"I  promise,  I  promise!"  he  cried  to  her;  but  he 
cried  only  after  her :  she  was  already  gone. 

After  a  miserable  night,  the  care  of  providing  for 
the  loved  remains  fell  upon  Charlotte.  The  major  and 
Mittler  assisted  her.  Edward's  condition  was  utterly 
pitiabla  His  first  thought,  when  he  was  in  any  degree 
recovered  from  his  despair,  and  able  to  collect  himself, 
was,  that  Ottilie  should  not  be  carried  out  of  the  castle^ 
she  should  be  kept  there,  and  attended  upon  as  if  she 
were  alive ;  for  she  was  not  dead,  it  was  impossible  that 
she  should  be  dead.  They  did  what  he  desired;  at 
least,  so  far  as  that  they  did  not  do  what  he  had  for- 
bidden.    He  did  not  ask  to  see  her. 

There  was  now  a  second  alarm,  and  a  further  cause 
for  anxiety.  Nanny,  who  had  been  spoken  to  sharply 
by  the  physician,  had  been  compelled  by  threats  to 
ecu  fess,  and  after  her  confession  had  been  overwhelmed 
with  reproaches,  had  now  disappeared.  After  a  long 
sea  roll  she  was  found,  but  she  appeared  to  be  out  of 
her  mind.  Her  parents  took  her  home ;  but  the  gen- 
tlest treatment  had  no  effect  upon  her,  and  she  had  to 
be  locked  up  for  fear  she  should  run  away  again. 

They  succeeded  by  degrees  in  rescuing  Edward  from 
utter  despair,  but  only  to  make  him  more  really 
wretched.  He  now  saw  clearlv,  he  could  not  doubt 
how,  that  the  happiness  of  his  life  was  gone  from  him 
for  ever.  It  was  suggested  to  him,  that,  if  Ottihe  were 
buried  in  the  chapel,  she  would  still  remain  among  the 
living ;  and  it  would  be  a  calm,  quiet,  peaceful  home 
for  her.  There  was  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  his 
consent :  he  would  only  give  it  under  condition  that 
she  sliould  be  taken  there  in  an  open  coffin ;  that  the 
vault  in  which  she  was  laid,  if  covered  at  all,  should 
be  only  covered  with  glass ;  and  a  lamp  sho\ild  be  kept 
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always  burning  there.  It  was  arranged  that  this 
should  be  done,  and  then  he  seemed  resigned. 

They  clothed  the  lovely  body  in  the  festal  dress  she 
had  herself  prepared,  and  ¥rreathed  about  her  head  a 
garland  of  asters,  which  shone  sadly  there  like  melan- 
choly stars.  To  decorate  the  bier  and  the  church  and 
chapel,  the  gardens  were  robbed  of  their  beauty :  they 
lay  desolate,  as  if  a  premature  winter  had  blighted  all 
their  loveliness.  At  early  morning  she  was  borne  in  an 
open  coffin  out  of  the  castle,  and  the  heavenly  features 
were  once  more  reddened  vrith  the  rising  sun.  The 
mourners  crowded  about  her  as  she  was  being  taken 
along.  None  would  go  before,  none  would  follow, 
every  one  would  be  where  she  was,  every  one  would 
enjoy  her  presence  for  the  last  tima  Not  one  of  all 
present,  men,  women,  boys,  remained  unmoved ;  least 
of  all  to  be  consoled  were  the  girls,  who  felt  most 
immediately  what  they  had  lost 

Nanny  was  not  present :  it  had  been  thought  better 
not  to  allow  it,  and  they  had  kept  secret  from  her  the 
day  and  the  hour  of  the  funeraL  She  was  at  her 
parents'  house,  closely  watched,  in  a  room  looking 
toward  the  garden.  But,  when  she  heard  the  bells 
toUing,  she  knew  too  well  what  they  meant ;  and  her 
attendant  having  left  her  out  of  curiosity  to  see  the 
funeral,  she  escaped  out  of  the  window  into  a  passage, 
and  from  thence,  finding  all  the  doors  locked,  into  an 
upper  open  loft  At  this  moment  the  funeral  was 
passing  through  the  village,  which  had  been  all  freshly 
strewed  with  leaves.  Nanny  saw  her  mistress  plainly 
close  below  her,  more  plainly,  more  entirely,  than  any 
one  in  the  procession  underneath ;  she  appeared  to  be 
lifted  above  the  earth,  borne  as  it  were  on  clouds  or 
waves:  and  the  girl  fancied  she  was  making  signs 
to  her ;  her  senses  swam ;  she  tottered,  swayed  herself 
for  a  moment  on  the  edge,  and  fell  to  the  ground.  The 
crowd  fell  asunder  on  all  sides  with  a  cry  of  horror. 
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In  the  tumult  and  confusion,  the  bearers  were  obliged 
to  set  down  the  coffin;  the  girl  lay  close  by  it;  it 
seemed  as  if  every  limb  was  broken.  They  lifted  her 
up,  and  by  accident  or  providentially  she  was  allowed 
to  lean  over  the  body:  she  appeared,  indeed,  to  be 
endeavouring,  with  what  remained  to  her  of  life,  to 
reach  her  beloved  mistresa  Scarcely,  however,  had 
the  loosely  hanging  limbs  touched  OttiUe's  robe,  and  the 
powerless  finger  rested  on  the  folded  hands,  than  the 
girl  started  up,  and,  first  raising  her  arms  and  eyes 
toward  heaven,  flung  herself  dovm  upon  her  knees 
before  the  coffin,  and  gazed  with  passionate  devotion 
at  her  mistress. 

At  last  she  sprang,  as  if  inspired,  from  off  the 
ground,  and  cried  with  a  voice  of  ecstasy,  *"  Yes,  she 
has  forgiven  me  what  no  man,  what  I  myself,  could 
never  have  forgiven.  God  forgives  me  through  her 
look,  her  motion,  her  lips.  Now  she  is  lying  again  so 
still  and  quiet;  but  you  saw  bow  she  raised  herself 
up,  and  unfolded  her  hands  and  blessed  me,  and  how 
kindly  she  looked  at  me.  You  all  heard,  you  can 
witness,  that  she  said  to  me,  'You  are  forgiven.'  I 
am  not  a  murderess  any  more.  Slie  has  foigiven  me. 
God  has  forgiven  me,  and  no  one  may  now  say  any- 
thing more  against  me." 

The  people  stood  crowding  around  her.  They  were 
amazed :  they  listened,  and  looked  this  way  and  that ; 
and  no  one  knew  what  should  next  be  done.  "  Bear 
her  on  to  her  rest,"  said  the  girl  "  She  has  done  her 
part:  she  has  suffered,  and  cannot  now.  remain  any 
more  among  us."  The  bier  moved  on,  Nanny  now 
following  it;  and  thus  they  reached  the  churoh  and 
the  chapeL 

So  now  stood  the  coffin  of  Ottilie,  with  the  child's 
coffin  at  her  head,  and  her  box  at  her  feet,  enclosed  in 
a  resting-place  of  massive  oak.  A  woman  had  been 
provided  to  watch  the  body  for  the  first  part  of  the 
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time,  as  it  lay  there  so  beautifully  beaeatb  ita  glaaa 
covering.  But  Nanny  would  not  permit  tbia  duty  to 
be  taken  from  beroelf.  She  would  remain  alone  with- 
out a  compaoion,  aud  attend  to  the  lamp  which  was 
now  kindlal  for  the  first  time ;  and  she  be^ed  to  be 
allowed  to  do  it  with  so  much  eagernees  and  persever- 
ance, that  they  let  her  have  her  way,  to  prevent  any- 
greater  evil  that  might  ensue. 

But  she  did  not  long  remain  ajone.  As  night  was 
Mliog,  and  the  hanging  lamp  began  to  exercise  its  full 
right  and  shed  abroad  a  larger  lustre,  the  door  opened, 
and  the  architect  entered  the  chapel  The  chastely 
ornamented  walls  in  the  mild  light  looked  more  strange,  . 
more  awful,  more  antique,  than  be  was  prepared  to  see 
them.  Nanny  was  sitting  on  one  aide  of  the  coffin. 
She  recognised  him  immediately,  but  she  pointed  in 
silence  to  the  pale  form  of  her  mistress.  And  there 
stood  be  on  the  otlier  aide,  in  the  vigour  of  youth  and 
of  grace,  with  his  arms  drooping,  and  his  bands  clasped 
piteously  together,  motionless,  with  head  and  eye  in- 
clined over  the  inanimate  body. 

Once  already  he  bad  stood  thus  before  in  the  "  Beli- 
sarius : "  be  had  now  involuntarily  fallen  into  the  same 
attitude.  And  this  time  how  naturally  I  Here,  too, 
was  something  of  inestimable  worth  thrown  down 
from  its  high  estate.  There  were  courage,  prudence, 
power,  rank,  and  wealth  in  one  single  man,  lost 
irrevocably ;  there  were  qualities  'which,  in  decisive 
momenta,  had  been  of  indispensable  service  to  the 
nation  and  the  prince,  but  which,  when  the  moment 
was  passed,  were  no  more  valued,  but  Bong  aside  and 
n^lected,  and  cared  for  no  longer.  Aod  here  were 
many  other  silent  virtues,  which  had  been  summoned 
but  a  little  time  before  by  nature  out  of  the  depths 
of  her  treasures,  and  now  swept  rapidly  away  again  by 
her  careless  hand,  —  rare,  sweet,  lovely  virtues,  whose 
peaceful  workings  the  thirsty  world  had  welcomed. 
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while  it  had  them,  with  gladness  and  joy,  and  now 
was  sorrowing  for  them  in  unavailing  desire. 

Both  the  youth  and  the  girl  were  ^ent  for  a  loi^ 
time.  But  when  she  saw  the  tears  streaming  fast 
down  his  cheeks,  and  he  appeared  to  he  sinking  under 
the  burden  of  his  sorrow,  she  spoke  to  him  with  so 
much  truthfulness  and  power,  with  such  kindness  and 
such  confidence,  that,  astonished  at  the  flow  of  her 
words,  he  was  able  to  recover  himself;  and  he  saw 
his  beautiful  friend  floating  before  him  in  the  new 
life  of  a  higher  world.  His  tears  ceased  flowing; 
his  sorrow  grew  lighter:  on  his  knees  he  took  leave 
of  Ottilie ;  and,  with  a  warm  pressure  of  the  hand  of 
Nanny,  he  rode  away  from  the  spot  into  the  nig^ 
without  having  seen  a  single  other  person. 

The  surgeon  had,  without  the  girl  being  aware  of  it, 
remained  edl  night  in  the  church ;  and,  when  he  went 
in  the  morning  to  see  her,  he  found  her  cheerful  and 
tranquil.  He  was  prepared  for  wild  aberrations.  He 
thought  that  she  would  be  sure  to  speak  to  him  of 
conversations  which  she  had  held  in  the  night  with 
Ottilie,  and  of  other  such  apparitions.  But  she  was 
natural,  quiet,  and  perfectly  self-possessed.  She  re- 
membered accurately  what  had  happened  in  her  pre- 
vious life :  she  could  describe  the  circumstances  of  it 
with  the  greatest  exactness,  and  never,  in  anything 
which  she  said,  stepped  out  of  the  course  of  what  was 
real  and  natural,  except  in  her  account  of  what  had 
passed  with  the  body,  which  she  deUghted  to  repeat 
again  and  again,  how  Ottilie  had  raised  herself  up,  had 
blessed  her,  had  forgiven  her,  and  thereby  set  her  at 
rest  for  ever. 

Ottilie  remained  so  long  in  her  beautiful  state,  which 
more  resembled  sleep  than  death,  that  a  number  of  per- 
sons were  attracted  there  to  look  at  her.  The  neigh- 
bours and  the  villagers  wished  to  see  her  again,  and 
every  one   desired  to  hear  Nanny's  incredible  story 
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from  her  own  mouth.  Many  laughed  at  it,  most 
doubted,  and  some  few  were  found  who  were  able 
to  believe. 

Difficulties,  for  which  no  real  satisfaction  is  attain- 
able, compel  us  to  faith.  Before  the  eyes  of  all  the 
world,  Nanny's  limbs  had  been  broken,  and  by  touch- 
ing the  sacred  body  she  had  been  restored  to  strength 
again.  Why  should  not  others  find  similar  good  for- 
tune? Delicate  mothers  first  privately  brought  their 
children  who  were  suffering  from  obstinate  disorders, 
and  they  believed  that  they  could  trace  an  immediate 
improvement  The  confidence  of  the  people  increased, 
and  at  last  there  was  no  one  so  old  or  so  weak  as  not 
to  have  come  to  seek  fresh  life  and  health  and  strength 
at  this  place.  The  concourse  became  so  great,  that 
they  were  obliged,  except  at  the  hours  of  divine  ser- 
vice, to  keep  the  church  and  chapel  closed. 

Edward  did  not  venture  to  look  at  her  again:  he 
lived  on  mechanically;  he  seemed  to  have  no  tears 
left,  and  to  be  incapable  of  any  further  suffering ;  his 
power  of  taking  interest  in  what  was  going  on  dimin- 
ished every  day;  his  appetite  gradually  failed.  The 
only  refreshment  which  did  him  any  good  was  what 
he  drank  out  of  the  glass,  which  to  him,  indeed,  had 
been  but  an  untrue  prophet.  He  continued  to  gaze 
at  the  intertwining  initials,  and  the  earnest  cheerful- 
ness of  his  expression  seemed  to  signify  that  he  still 
hoped  to  be  united  ¥dth  her  at  last.  And  as  every 
little  circumstance  combines  to  favour  the  fortunate, 
and  every  accident  contributes  to  elate  him ;  so  do  the 
most  trifling  occurrences  love  to  unite  to  crush  and 
overwhelm  the  unhappy.  One  day,  as  Edward  raised 
the  beloved  glass  to  his  hps,  he  put  it  down,  and 
thrust  it  from  him  with  a  shudder.  It  was  the  same, 
and  not  the  same.  He  missed  a  little  private  mark 
upon  it.  The  valet  was  questioned,  and  had  to  con* 
fess  that  the  real  glass  had  not  long  since  been  broken, 
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mdi.tlMiD  Diie  lika  ilk,  bekUgmg  ito^^  t^^ 
bMQ  aobatitiiled  'in  ito  pia^ ' 

Ed  ward  could  not  be  angry.  His  destiny  had  spoken 
(Nit  with  sofficiant.  cteaness  in  t&e  ftfcl^  and  1^ 
ha  b6  afiidoted/by  the  sliadbw  ?  and  yeit  it  tomehed  him 
dieply.  He  seamddf  how  to  ii^diliD^' ^taking  any  hover* 
a^  and  thenoefovwatd  pir^osefy^toiabstaitf  firom  food 
and  from  speaUngi    .        i'  '*'* 

■:l  Bat  from  tiniesto  time  a  sort  of  restleafiii^  came 
over  him:  he  wooM  desite  to^ ea^  and  diiiA: isomeliiniK 
and  wonld  b^gin  again  to  qpeatL  ^  Ah !  **  he  laid  one 
day  to  the  major,  li^o  now ^seUom  h&  his  isiie^  ^how 
mihappy  I  am  that  aU  my  efforts  are  b«t  imitatikma 
crtrer,  a»l  ials^  and 'fraitlei&  What  wis  blessedness 
to  ber,  is  pain  to  me ;  and  yet^  for  the  salce  of  thu 
blessednesSi  I  am  foirced*  to  ta^  4^his  pain  upon  my^^ 
self.  I  mui^  gb  aftcpr  herj  ftdlow^h^r  by  the  seme  road. 
But  my  nature  and  my  promise  hold  m^  back.  It  is 
a  terrible  difficulty,  indeed/ to  imitate  the  inimitabla 
I  feel  clearly,  my  dear  friend,  that  genius  is  required 
for  everything,  —  for  martyrdom  as  well  as  the  rest." 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  endeavours  which,  in  this 
hopeless  condition,  were  made  for  him  ?  His  wife,  his 
friends,  his  physician,  incessantly  laboured  to  do  some- 
thing for  him.  But  it  was  all  in  vain:  at  last  they 
found  him  dead.  Mittler  was  the  first  to  make  the 
melancholy  discovery:  he  called  the  physician,  and 
examined  closely,  with  his  usual  presence  of  mind,  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  had  been  found.  Char- 
lotte rushed  in  ;  for  she  was  afraid  that  he  had  com- 
mitted suicide,  and  accused  herself  and  accused  others 
of  unpardonable  carelessness.  But  the  physician  on 
natural,  and  Mittler  on  moral,  grounds,  were  soon  able 
to  satisfy  her  of  the  contrary,  It  was  quite  clear  that 
Edward's  end  had  taken  him  by  surprise.  In  a  quiet 
moment  he  had  taken  out  of  his  pocketbook  and  out 
of  a  casket  everything  which  remained  to  him  as  me- 
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morials  of  Ottilie,  and  had  spread  them  out  before  him, 
—  a  lock  of  hair,  flowers  which  had  been  gathered  in 
some  happy  hour,  and  every  letter  which  she  had 
written  to  him  from  the  first,  which  lus  wife  had 
ominously  happened  to  give  him.  It  was  impossible 
that  he  would  intentionally  have  exposed  these  to  the 
danger  of  being  seen  by  the  first  person  who  might 
happen  to  discover  him. 

But  so  lay  the  heart,  which,  but  a  short  time  before, 
had  been  so  swift  and  eager,  at  rest  now,  where  it 
could  never  be  disturbed ;  and  falling  asleep,  as  he  did, 
with  his  thoughts  on  one  so  saintly,  he  might  well  be 
called  blessed.  Charlotte  gave  him  his  place  at  Ottilie's 
side,  and  arranged  that  thenceforth  no  other  person 
should  be  placed  with  them  in  the  same  vault. 

In  order  to  secure  this,  she  made  it  a  condition 
under  which  she  settled  considerable  sums  of  money 
on  the  church  and  the  school 

So  he  the  lovers,  sleeping  side  by  side.  Peace 
hovers  above  their  resting-place.  Fair  angel  faces 
gaze  down  upon  them  from  the  vaulted  ceiling;  and 
what  a  happy  moment  that  will  be  when  one  day  they 
wake  again  together  I 
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bring}"  exdaimed  Henrietta,  addnssing  him  u  be 
^iproached. 

"  You  will  acaraelf  gaeas,"  replied  Sindair,  as  be 
opened  a  portfoUa  "  And  even  if  I  inform  you  Hiat  I 
have  brought  for  your  inspection  the  engravii^  id-. 
tended  tor  the  '  Ladies'  Almanac '  (rf  this  year,  jaa  will 
hardlj  guess  the  subjects  they  portray;  bat  when  I 
tell  you^^ju^^t^jdiesi^  lefff'^Ben^  If  a  seriea 

"  Indeed  I "  excldmed  Henrietta,  iuterrapting  bJm, 
■you  have  no  intention,  I  perceive,  of  putting  our 
ingenuity  to  the  test.  You  jest,  if  I  mistake  not ;  toe 
you:  know'bew  I  ddlight  ia,. riddles  and  chatadee,  and 
in  gnnrnHig  myiriands'  en^fmaa.  Twelve  young:  ladia^ 
yen  say,  —  ftetebee  of  charad^r,  I  suppoae ;  «ome  a4- 
Tantores  or  sitaation^  or  something  else  that  redounds 
totbe  hoDcnrfof  the^sez.* 

flmnlair  smiled  in  silMice;  whilst  Amelia  watohed 
him  with  calm  composure,  and  then  remarked,  with 
that  fine  sarcastic  tone  which  so  well  became  her,  "  If 
I  read  his  countenance  truly,  he  has  something  to  pro- 
duce of  which  we  shall  not  quite  approve.  Uen  are 
BO  fond  of  discovering  something  which  shall  have  the 
appearance  of  turning  us  into  ridicule." 

Sinclair.  —  You  are  becoming  eerioua,  Amelia,  and 
threaten  to  grow  satirical  I  shall  scarcely  venture  to 
open  my  little  packet 

ITenrietta.  — ■  Oh !  produce  it. 

Sinclair.  —  They  are  caricatures. 

H*nrUtta.  —  I  love  them  of  all  things. 

Sinclair.  —  Sketches  of  uaugbty  ladies. 

Henrietta.  —  So  much  the  better :  we  do  not  belong 
to  that  class.  Their  portraits  would  afTord  us  as  little 
pleasure  as  their  society. 

Sinclair.  —  Shall  I  show  them  ? 

Henrietta.  —  Do  so  at  onca 

go  saying,  ^e  snatched  the   portfolio   from   him. 
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took  out  the  pictures,  spread  six  of  them-  upon  the 
table,  glanced  over  them  hastily,  and  then  shufSed 
them  together  as  if  they  had  been  a  pack  of  cards. 
**  Capital ! "  she  exclaimed :  "  they  are  done  to  the  very 
life.     This  one,  for  instance,  holding  a  pinch  of  snuff 

to  her  nose,  is  the  very  image  of  Madame  S ,  whom 

we  shall  meet  this  evening;  and  this  old  lady  with 
the  cat  is  not  unlike  my  grand-aunt ;  that  figure  hold- 
ing the  skein  of  thread  resembles  our  old  milliner. 
We  can  find  an  original  for  every  one  of  these  ugly 
figures ;  and  even  amongst  the  men,  I  have  somewhere 
or  other  seen  such  an  old  fellow  bent  double,  and  also 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  figure  holding  the  thread. 
They  are  full  of  fun,  these  engravings,  and  admirably 
executed." 

Amelia,  who  had  glanced  carelessly  at  the  pictures 
and  instantly  withdrawn  her  eyes,  inquired  how  they 
could  look  for  resemblances  in  such  things.  "One 
deformity  is  like  another,  just  as  the  beautiful  ever 
resembles  the  beautiful  Our  minds  are  irresistibly 
attracted  by  the  latter  in  the  same  d^ree  as  they  are 
repelled  by  the  former. 

Sinclair.  —  But  our  fancy  and  our  wit  find  more 
amusement  in  deformity  than  in  beauty.  Much  can 
be  made  of  the  former,  but  nothing  at  all  of  the  latter. 

"  But  beauty  exalts,  whilst  deformity  degrades,  us," 
observed  Armidoro,  who,  from  his  post  at  the  window, 
had  paid  silent  attention  to  all  that  had  occurred. 
Without  approaching  the  table,  he  now  withdrew  into 
the  adjoining  cabinet. 

All  clubs  have  their  pecuhar  epochs.  The  interest 
the  members  take  in  each  other,  and  their  friendly 
agreement,  are  of  a  fluctuating  character.  The  dub  of 
which  we  speak  had  now  attained  its  zenith.  The 
members  were,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  refinementj 
or  at  least  of  calm  and  quiet  deportment :  they  mu- 
tually recognised  each  other's  value,  and  allowed  all 


-Wint'oC 'merit;  to  fiad  its  own  leveL  VaAfabB'Bob^ 
Um  owa  adividaal  amHuemant,  and  the  geQsnl  convfltf- 
Mtkn  was  <rfto&  of  s  natnie  (o  aUxaot  attoothn. 
VI  At  tiiis  tinw,  a  geattoman  iMmed  SeyttHi  inived, 
laeoocdpuiifld .  I7  hia '  wile.  He  mm  a  maa  ^o  liwl 
seeD' maoh  ai  thew6rid,flnt  frcni  faiB  eogngement  is 
bosinen,  and  afterwsid  in  potiUoal  affiua:  he  ma, 
moreorer.  an  i^reoalde  comgeaaaa ;  althoa^  in  nind 
tociebfi  he  was  diiefly  mmarkable  for  his  talent  as  a 
0aid-f4af  er.  ffia  wife  wm:  a  worthy  woman,  kind  and 
^faithfo^  and  ea joying  the  most  perfect  ooofidenoe  and 
Butoam  of  het  hoabmd.  She  ftdt  haj^  that  aba 
-Ooald  now  giro  uncontrolled  indnlgenos  to  her  taste 
for  pleaaure.  Ai  home  die ,  could  not  exist  witli- 
out  a  companion,  and  the  foimd  in  amoseniBnt  and 
divevriimB  the  oidy  inoeotiTe  to  home  enjc^inent. 

We  miiHt  treat  oor  teadera  as  stiangerB,  or  rathes-  aa 
visitorB  to  the  clab;  and  in  fall  confidence  we  most 
introduce  them  apeedily  to  our  new  society.  A  poet 
paints  his  characters  by  describing  their  actions :  we 
must  adopt  a  shorter  course,  and  by  a  hasty  sketch 
introduce  our  readers  rapidly  to  the  scenes. 

SeytoB  approached  the  table  and   looked  at  the 


"  A  discussion  has  arisen,"  observed  Henrietta, "  with 
respect  to  caricatures.  What  side  do  yon  take  ?  I 
am  in  favour  of  them,  and  wish  to  know  wh^faa 
all  caricatures  do  not  possess  something  irresistibly 
attractive  ? " 

Amelia.  —  And  does  not  every  evil  calumny,  provide 
it  relate  to  the  absent,  also  possess  an  incredible  charm  ? 

Henrietta.  —  But  does  not  a  sketch  of  this  kind 
produce  an  indelible  impressiou  ? 

Amdia.  —  And  that  is  juat  the  reason  why  I  con- 
demn it.  Is  not  the  indelible  impression  of  what  is 
disagreeable  precisely  the  evil  which  so  constantly  pur- 
sues us  iq  Wl^  and  destroys  our  greatest  enjoyments  ? 
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Henrietta.  —  Favour  us,  Seyton,  with  your  opinion. 

Seyton.  —  I  should  propose  a  compromise.  Why 
should  our  pictures  be  better  than  ourselves?  Our 
nature  seems  to  have  two  sides,  which  cannot  exist 
separately.  light  and  darkness,  good  and  evil,  height 
and  depth,  virtue  and  vice,  and  a  thousand  other 
contradictions  unequally  distributed,  appear  to  con- 
stitute the  component  parts  of  human  nature;  and 
why,  therefore,  should  I  blame  an  artist,  who,  whilst 
he  paints  an  angel  bright,  brilliant,  and  beautiful, 
on  the  other  hand  paints  a  devil  black,  ugly,  and 
hateful? 

Amelia,  —  There  could  be  no  objection  to  such  a 
course,  if  caricaturists  did  not  introduce  within  their 
province  subjects  which  belong  to  higher  sphere& 

Seyton,  —  So  far,  I  think  you  perfectly  right.  But 
artists,  whose  province  is  the  Beautiful  idone,  also  ap- 
propriate what  does  not  precisely  belong  to  them. 

Amelia.  —  I  have  no  patience,  however,  with  carica- 
curists  who  ridicule  the  portraits  of  eminent  men.  In 
spite  of  my  better  sense,  I  can  never  consider  that 
great  man  Pitt  as  anything  else  than  a  snub-nosed 
broomstick ;  and  Fox.  who  was  in  many  respects  an 
estimable  character,  anything  better  than  a  pig  stuffed 
to  its  utmost  capacity. 

Henrietta.  —  Precisely  my  view.  Caricatures  of 
such  a  nature  make  an  indelible  impression,  and  I 
cannot  deny  that  it  often  affcMxis  amusement  to  evoke 
their  recollection  and  pervert  them  even  into  worse 
distortions. 

Sinclair.  —  But,  ladies,  allow  us  to  revert  for  •  a 
moment  from  this  discussion  to  a  consideration  of  our 
engravings. 

Seyton.  —  I  observe  that  a  fancy  for  dogs  is  here 
delineated  in  no  very  flattering  manner. 

Amelia.  —  I  have  no  objection,  for  I  detest  these 
animals. 
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Sinclair.  —  First  an  enemj  to  caricataies^  and  then 
nnfriendly  to  the  dog  tribe. 

Amelia.  —  And  why  not  ?  What  are  sadi  animalB 
but  caricatures  of  men  ? 

Seyton. — You  probably  remember  what  a  certain 
traveller  relates  of  the  city  of  Ghratz,  "that  the  place 
was  full  of  dogs,  and  of  dumb  persons  half  idioticL* 
Might  it  not  be  possible  that  the  habitual  sight  of  so 
many  barking,  senseless  animals  should  have  produced 
an  ^ect  upon  the  human  race  7 

Sinclair.  —  Our  attachment  to  animals  deteriorates 
our  passions  and  affections 

Amelia.  —  But  if  our  reason,  according  to  the  gen- 
eral expression,  is  sometimes  capable  of  standing  still, 
it  may  surely  do  so  in  the  presence  of  dogs. 

Sinclair.  —  Fortunately  there  is  no  one  in  our  com- 
pany who  cares  for  dogs  but  Madame  Seyton.  She  is 
very  much  attached  to  her  pretty  greyhound. 

Seyton,  —  And  that  same  animal  is  particularly  dear 
and  valuable  to  her  husband. 

Madame  Seyton,  from  a  distance,  raised  her  finger 
in  threat  of  her  husband. 

Seyton,  —  I  know  a  proof  that  such  animals  detach 
our  affections  from  their  legitimate  objects.  May  I 
not,  my  dear  child  (addressing  his  wife),  relate  our 
anecdote  ?     We  need  not  be  ashamed  of  it. 

Madame  Seyton  signified  her  assent  by  a  friendly 
nod,  and  he  commenced  his  narration. 

"We  loved  each  other,  and  had  entered  into  an 
engagement  to  marry  before  we  had  well  considered 
the  possibility  of  supporting  an  establishment.  At 
length  better  hopes  began  to  dawn,  when  I  was  unex- 
pectedly compelled  to  set  out  upon  a  journey  which 
threatened  to  last  longer  than  I  could  have  wished. 
On  my  departure  I  forgot  my  favourite  greyhound.  It 
had  often  been  in  the  habit  of  accompanying  me  to 
the  house  of  my  betrothed,  sometimes  returning  with 
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me,  and  occasionally  remaining  behind.  It  now  be- 
came her  property,  was  a  cheerful  companion,  and 
reminded  her  of  my  return.  At  home  the  little  animal 
afforded  much  amusement;  and  in  the  promenades, 
where  we  had  so  often  walked  together,  it  seemed  con- 
stantly engaged  in  looking  for  me,  and  barked  as  if 
announcing  me,  as  it  sprang  from  among  the  trees. 
My  darUng  little  Meta  amused  itself  thus  for  a  con- 
siderable time  by  fancying  me  really  present,  until  at 
length,  about  the  time  when  I  had  hoped  to  return, 
the  period  of  my  absence  being  again  indefinitely  pro- 
longed, the  poor  animal  pined  away  and  died." 

Madame  Seyton,  —  Just  so,  dear  husband.  And 
your  narrative  is  sweetly  interesting. 

SeytoTL  —  You  are  quite  at  liberty  to  interrupt  me, 
my  dear,  if  you  think  fit  My  friend's  house  now 
seemed  desolate ;  her  walks  had  lost  all  their  interest ; 
her  favourite  dog,  which  had  ever  been  at  her  side 
when  she  wrote  to  me,  had  grown  to  be  an  actual 
necessity  of  existence ;  and  her  letters  were  now  dis- 
continued. She  found,  however,  some  consolation  in 
the  company  of  a  handsome  youth,  who  evinced  an 
anxiety  to  fill  the  place  of  her  former  four-footed  com- 
panion, both  in  the  house  and  on  her  walks.  But 
without  enlarging  on  this  subject,  and  let  me  be  ever 
so  inimical  to  rash  judgments,  I  may  say  that  matters 
began  to  assume  a  rather  critical  appearance. 

Madame  Seyton.  —  I  must  let  you  continue  A 
story  which  is  all  truth,  and  wholly  free  from  exagger- 
ation, is  seldom  worth  hearing. 

Seyton.  —  A  mutual  friend,  versed  in  the  world,  and 
acquainted  ¥rith  human  nature,  continued  to  reside 
near  my  dear  friend  after  my  departure.  He  paid  fre- 
quent visits  at  her  house,  and  had  noticed  the  change 
she  had  undergona  He  formed  his  plan  in  secrecy, 
and  called  upon  her  one  day,  accompanied  by  a  grey- 
hoiind  which  precisely  resembled  mine.     The  cordially 
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(orgoUen  me  in  an  inoiediUy  ehott  wpaoa  (tf  tisM. 
"Aod  yet  he  baa  taken  good  can  of  yoar  'PmeHapB,' 
she  replied,  promiamg  at  the  s&me  time  to  explain  her 
mysterious  speech.  This  was  soon  done,  for  cheerful 
confidence  has  at  all  times  caused  the  happiness  ci  our 
nnion. 

Madame  Seyton.  —  Well,  now,  conclude  with  tbe 
anecdote.  If  you  please,  I  will  walk  for  an  hour ;  for 
you  intend  doubtless  to  sit  down  to  the  card-table. 

He  nodded  his  assent  She  took  the  arm  of  her 
companion,  and  went  toward  the  door.  "  Take  the 
dog  with  you,  my  dear!"  he  exclaimed  as  she  de- 
parted. The  entire  company  Bmiled,  as  did  Seyton 
also,  when  he  saw  how  apt  bad  been  his  unintentional 
observation ;  and  every  one  else  silently  felt  a  triflii^ 
degree  of  malicious  satisfaction. 

Sinclair.  —  You  have  told  us  of  a  dog  that  was  hap- 
pily instrumental  in  promoting  a  marriage :  I  can  tell 
of  another  whose  influence  destroyed  one.  I  was  also 
once  in  love,  and  it  was  also  my  fate  to  set  out  upon  ■ 
journey ;  and  I  also  left  my  love  behind  xae,  with  (hiq 
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difference :  my  wish  to  possess  her  was  as  yet  unknown 
to  her.  At  length  I  returned.  The  many  adventures 
in  which  I  had  engaged  were  strongly  imprinted  upon 
my  mind.  Like  all  travellers  I  was  fond  of  recount- 
ing them,  and  I  hoped  by  this  means  to  win  the  atten- 
tion and  sympathy  of  my  beloved.  I  was  anxious  that 
she  should  Imow  all  the  experience  I  had  acquired, 
and  the  pleasures  I  had  enjoyed.  But  I  found  that 
her  attention  was  wholly  dired;ed  to  a  dog.  Whether 
this  was  done  from  that  spirit  of  opposition  which  so 
often  characterises  the  fair  sex,  or  whether  it  arose 
from  some  unlucky  accident,  it  so  happened  that  the 
amiable  quahties  of  the  dog,  their  pretty  amusements, 
and  her  attachment  to  the  little  animal,  were  the  sole 
topics  of  conversation  which  she  could  find  for  a  lover 
who  had  long  been  passionately  devoted  to  her.  I 
marvelled,  and  ceased  speaking;  then  related  various 
other  circumstances  I  had  reserved  for  her  whilst  I 
was  absent.  I  then  felt  vexed  at  her  coldness,  and 
took  my  leave,  but  soon  returned  with  feeUngs  of  self- 
reproach,  and  became  even  more  imhappy  than  before. 
Under  these  circumstances  our  attachment  cooled,  our 
acquaintance  was  discontinued ;  and  I  felt  in  my  heart 
that  I  might  attribute  the  misfortune  to  a  dog. 

Armidoro,  who  had  once  more  joined  the  company 
from  the  cabinet,  observed,  upon  hearing  the  anecdote, 
**  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  make  a  collection  of 
stories  showing  the  influence  social  animals  of  the 
lower  order  exercise  over  mankind.  In  the  expecta- 
tion that  such  a  collection  will  be  one  day  made,  I 
will  relate  an  anecdote  to  show  how  a  dog  was  the 
cause  of  a  very  tragical  occurrence. 

**Ferrand  and  Cardano,  two  noblemen,  had  been 
attached  friends  from  their  very  earUest  youth.  As 
court-pages,  and  as  oflBcers  in  the  same  regiment,  they 
had  shared  many  adventures  together,  and  had  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with   each  other's  dispositions 
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CardaDo's  attraction  was  the  fair  sex,  whilst  Ferrand 
had  a  passion  for  gambling.  The  former  was  thought- 
less and  haughty,  the  latter  suspicious  and  reserved. 
It  happened,  at  a  time  when  Cardano  was  accidentallj 
obliged  to  break  off  a  certain  tender  attachment,  that 
he  left  a  beautiful  little  pet  spaniel  behind  him.  He 
soon  procured  another,  which  he  afterward  presented 
to  a  second  lady,  from  whom  he  was  about  to  separate ; 
and  from  that  time,  upon  taking  leave  of  every  new 
female  friend  with  whom  he  had  become  intimate,  he 
invariably  presented  her  with  a  similar  little  spaniel 
Ferrand  was  aware  of  Cardano's  peculiar  habit  in  this 
respect,  but  he  never  paid  much  attention  to  the 
circumstance. 

"  The  different  pursuits  of  the  two  friends  at  length 
caused  a  long  separation  between  them;  and,  when 
they  next  met,  Ferrand  had  become  a  married  man, 
and  was  le£uiing  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman.  Ca^ 
dano  spent  some  time  with  him,  either  at  his  house  or 
in  the  neighbourhood,  where,  as  he  had  many  relations 
and  friends,  he  resided  for  nearly  a  year. 

"  Upon  his  departure,  Ferrand's  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  a  very  beautiful  spaniel  of  which  his  wife 
had  lately  become  possessed.  He  took  it  in  his  arms, 
admired  its  beauty,  stroked  it,  praised  it,  and  inquired 
where  she  had  obtained  so  charming  an  animaL  She 
replied,  *  From  Cardano.*  He  was  at  once  struck  with 
the  memory  of  bygone  times  and  events,  and  with  a 
recollection  of  the  significant  memorial  with  which 
Cardano  was  accustomed  to  mark  his  insincerity :  he 
felt  oppressed  with  the  indignity  of  an  injured  hus- 
band, raged  violently,  flung  the  innocent  little  animal 
with  fury  to  the  earth,  and  ran  from  the  apartment 
amid  the  cries  of  the  spaniel  and  the  supphcations  of 
his  astonished  wife.  A  fearful  dispute  and  countless 
disagreeable  consequences  ensued,  which,  though  they 
did  not  produce  an  actual  divorce,  ended  in  a  mutual 
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agreement  to  separate ;  and  a  rained  household  was  the 
termination  of  this  adventure." 

The  story  was  not  quite  finished  when  EulaUa 
entered  the  apartment.  She  was  a  young  lady  whose 
society  was  universally  sought  after;  and  she  formed 
one  of  the  most  attractive  ornaments  of  the  club,  — 
an  accomplished  woman  and  successful  authoress. 

The  female  caricatures  were  laid  before  her  with 
which  a  clever  artist  had  sinned  against  the  fair  sex, 
and  she  was  invited  to  defend  her  good  sisterhood. 

"Probably,"  said  Amelia,  "a  collection  of  these 
cfaarming  portraits  is  intended  for  the  almanac,  and 
possibly  some  celebrated  author  will  undertake  the 
witty  task  of  explaining  in  words  what  the  ingenious 
artist  has  represented  in  his  pictures." 

Sinclair  felt  that  the  pictures  were  not  worthy  of 
utter  condemnation ;  nor  could  he  deny  that  some  sort 
of  explanation  of  their  meaning  was  necessary,  as  a 
caricature  which  is  not  understood  is  worthless,  and 
is,  in  fact,  only  valuable  for  its  application.  For, 
however  the  ingenious  artist  may  endeavour  to  display 
his  wit,  he  cannot  always  succeed ;  and  without  a  title 
or  an  explanation  his  labour  is  lost :  words  alone  can 
give  it  value. 

Amelia,  —  Then,  let  words  bestow  a  value  upon 
this  httle  picture.  A  young  lady  has  fallen  asleep  in 
an  armchair,  having  been  engaged,  as  it  appears,  with 
some  sort  of  writing.  Another  lady,  who  stands  by 
weeping,  presents  a  small  box,  or  something  else,  to 
her  companion.     What  can  it  mean  ? 

Sinclair.  —  Am  I,  after  all,  to  explain  it,  notwith- 
standing that  the  ladies  seem  but  ill  disposed  both  to 
caricatures  and  their  expounders?  I  am  told  that  it 
is  intended  to  represent  an  authoress,  who  was  ac- 
customed to  compose  at  night:  she  always  obliged 
her  maid  to  hold  her  inkstand,  and  forced  the  poor  crea- 
ture to  remain  in  that  posture,  even  when  she  herself 
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had  been  overcome  by  sleep,  and  the  office  of  her 
maid  had  thus  been  rendered  useless.  She  was  deedrous, 
on  awaking,  to  resume  the  thread  of  her  thoughts  and 
of  her  composition,  and  wished  to  find  her  pen  and 
ink  ready  at  the  same  moment. 

Arbon,  a  thoughtful  artist  who  had  accompanied 
Eulaha,  declared  war  against  the  picture  He  observed, 
that  to  delineate  this  circumstance,  or  whatever  it  may 
be  called,  another  course  should  have  been  adopted. 

Henrietta,  —  Let  us,  then,  compose  the  picture  afresh. 

Arhoii.  —  But  let  us  first  of  all  consider  the  subject 
attentively.  It  seems  natural  enough  that  a  person 
employed  in  writing  should  cause  the  inkstand  to  be 
held,  if  the  circumstances  are  such  that  no  place  can 
be  found  to  set  it  down.  So  Brantome's  grandmother 
held  the  inkstand  for  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  when  the 
latter,  reposing  in  her  htter,  composed  the  history 
which  we  have  all  read  with  so  much  pleasure.  Again, 
that  any  one  who  writes  in  bed  should  cause  his  ink- 
stand to  be  held,  is  quite  conceivable.  But  tell  us, 
pretty  Henrietta,  you  who  are  so  fond  of  questioning 
and  guessing,  tell  us  what  the  artist  should  have  done 
to  represent  this  subject  properly. 

Henrietta.  —  He  ought  to  have  removed  the  table, 
and  given  the  sleeper  such  an  attitude,  that  nothing 
should  appear  at  hand  upon  which  an  inkstand  could 
be  placed. 

Arbon.  —  Quite  right.  I  should  have  drawn  her  in 
a  well-cushioned  easy  chair,  of  the  fashion  which,  if  I 
mistake  not,  are  called  Berg^res :  she  should  have  been 
near  the  fireplace,  and  presenting  a  front  view  to  the 
spectator.  I  should  suppose  her  to  be  engaged  in 
writing  upon  her  knee,  for  usually  one  becomes  un- 
comfortable in  exacting  an  inconvenience  from  another. 
The  paper  sinks  upon  her  lap,  the  pen  from  her  hand ; 
and  a  sweet  maiden  stands  near,  holding  the  inkstand 
with  a  forlorn  look. 
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Smrietta.  —  Quito  rigbL  But  here  we  have  an 
inkstand  upon  the  table  already;  and  what  ia  to  be 
done,  therefore,  with  the  inkstand  in  the  hand  of  the 
maiden  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  wby  she  should 
seem  to  be  wiping  away  her  tears. 

Siwdair.  —  Here  I  defend  the  artist :  he  allows  scope 
for  the  ingenuity  of  the  commentutor. 

Arbon.  —  who  will  probably  be  engaged  in  ezereis- 
ii^  his  wit  npon  the  headless  men  that  hanir  against 
the  wall  This  seems  to  me  a  clear  proof  of  the 
inevitable  confnsioo  that  arises  from  uniting  arts 
between  which  there  is  no  natural  connection.  If  we 
were  not  accustomed  to  see  engravings  with  explana- 
tions appended  to  them,  the  evil  would  cease.  I  have 
no  objec^on  that  a  clever  artist  should  attempt  witty 
representations ;  but  they  are  difBcult  to  execute,  and 
he  should  at  all  events  endeavour  to  make  his  subject 
independent  of  explanations.  I  could  even  tolerate 
remarks  and  little  sentences  issuing  from  the  mouths 
of  his  figures,  provided  be  turn  bis  own  commentator. 

Sinclair.  —  But,  if  you  allow  such  a  thing  as  a  witty 
picture,  you  must  admit  that  it  is  intended  only  for 
persons  of  intelligence;  it  can  possess  an  attraction 
for  none  but  those  conversant  with  the  occurrences  of 
the  day :  why,  then,  should  we  object  to  a  commen- 
tator who  enables  us  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
intellectual  amusement  prepared  for  ua? 

Arbon. —  I  have  no  objection  to  explanations  of 
pictures  which  fail  to  explain  themselves.  But  they 
should  be  short  and  to  the  point.  Wit  is  for  the  well- 
informed,  they  alone  can  understand  a  witty  work ; 
and  the  productions  of  bygone  times  and  foreign  lands 
are  completely  lost  upon  ua.  It  is  all  well  enough 
with  the  aid  of  such  notes  as  we  find  appended  to 
Rabelais  and  Hudibras,  hut  what  should  we  say  of 
an  author  who  should  find  it  necessary  to  write  one 
witty  work  to  elucidate  another?     Wit,  even  when 
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fresh  from  its  fountam,  is  oftentimes  feeble  enough: 
it  will  scarcely  become  stronger  by  passing  through 
two  or  three  handa 

Sinclair.  —  How  I  wish,  that,  instead  of  thus  arguing 
we  could  assist  our  friend,  the  owner  of  these  pictures, 
who  would  be  glad  to  hear  the  opinions  that  have  been 
expressed. 

Armidoro.  —  (Coming  from  the  cabinet)  I  perceive 
that  the  company  is  still  engaged  with  these  much- 
censured  pictures:  had  they  produced  a  pleasant  im- 
pression, they  would  doubtless  have  been  laid  aside 
long  ago. 

Amelia.  —  I  propose  that  that  be  their  fate  now: 
the  owner  must  be  required  to  make  no  use  of  theuL 
What!  a  dozen  and  more  hateful,  objectionable  pic- 
tures to  appear  in  a  Ladies'  Almanac !  Can  the  man 
be  blind  to  his  own  interest  ?  He  will  ruin  his  specu- 
lation. What  lover  will  present  a  copy  to  his  mistress, 
what  husband  to  his  wife,  what  father  to  his  daughter, 
when  the  first  glance  will  display  such  a  libel  upon 
the  sex  ? 

Armidoro.  —  I  have  a  proposal  to  make.  These 
objectionable  pictures  are  not  the  first  of  the  kind 
which  have  appeared  in  the  best  almanacs.  Our 
celebrated  Chodoviecki  has,  in  his  collection  of  monthly 
engravings,  already  represented  scenes,  not  only  untrue 
to  nature,  but  low,  and  devoid  of  all  pretensions  to 
taste ;  but  how  did  he  do  it  ?  Opposite  the  pictures 
I  allude  to,  he  dehneated  others  of  ^a  most  charming 
character,  —  scenes  in  perfect  harmony  with  nature, 
the  result  of  a  high  education,  of  long  study,  and  of  an 
innate  taste  for  the  Good  and  Beautiful.  Let  us  go 
a  step  beyond  the  editor  of  the  proposed  almanac,  and 
act  in  opposition  to  his  project.  If  the  intelligent 
artist  has  chosen  to  portray  the  dark  side  of  his 
subject,  let  our  author  or  authoress,  if  I  may  dare  to 
express  my  view,  choose  the  bright  side  to  exercise 
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her  talents,  and  so  form  a  complete  work.  I  shall  not 
longer  delay,  Eulalia,  to  unite  my  own  wishes  to  this 
proposal  Undertake  a  description  of  good  female 
characters.  Create  the  opposite  to  these  engravings, 
and  employ  the  charm  of  your  pen,  not  to  elucidate 
these  pictures,  but  to  annihilate  them. 

Sinclair.  —  Do,  Eulalia.  Bender  us  that  favour: 
make  haste  and  promise  I 

Evialia.  —  Authors  are  ever  apt  to  promise  too 
easily,  because  they  hope  for  ability  to  execute  then- 
wishes  ;  but  experience  has  rendered  me  cautious.  And 
even  if  I  could  foresee  the  necessary  leisure,  within 
80  short  a  space  of  time,  I  should  yet  hesitate  to 
undertake  the  arduous  duty.  The  praises  of  our  sex 
should  be  spoken  by  a  man,  —  a  young,  ardent,  loving 
man.  A  d^ree  of  enthusiasm  is  requisite  for  the 
task,  and  who  has  enthusiasm  for  one's  own  sex  ? 

Armidoro.  —  I  should  prefer  intelligence,  justice, 
and  delicacy  of  taste. 

Sinclair,  —  And  who  can  discourse  better  on  the 
character  of  good  women  than  the  authoress  from 
whose  fairy-tale  of  yesterday  we  all  derived  such  pleas- 
ure and  so  much  incomparable  instruction  ? 

Evialia.  —  The  fairy-tale  was  not  mine. 

Sinclair.  —  Not  yours  ? 

Armidoro.  —  To  that  I  can  bear  witness. 

Sinclair.  —  But  still  it  was  a  lady's  ? 

Evialia.  —  The  production  of  a  friend. 

Sinclair.  — Then,  there  are  two  Eulalias. 

Eulalia.  —  Many,  perhaps ;  and  better  than  — 

Armidoro.  —  Will  you  relate  to  the  company  what 
you  so  lately  confided  to  me  ?  You  will  all  bear  with 
astonishment  how  this  delightful  production  originated. 

Eulalia.  —  A  young  lady,  with  whose  great  ex- 
cellence I  became  accidentally  acquainted  upon  a 
journey,  found  herself  once  in  a  situation  of  extreme 
perplexity,   the  circumstances  of   which  it  would  be 
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tedious  to  natmte.  A  gentleiiiBii  to  whom  she  vna 
under  many  oUigatione^  and  who  finaUj  offiorad  her 
bis  hand»  having  won  hor  entire  esteem  and  confldeoe^ 
in  a  moment  of  weakness  obtained  from  her  the 
privileges  of  a  husband  before  theur  vows  of  love  had 
been  cemented  by  marriage.  Some  peculiar  circanH. 
stances  compelled  bim  to  travel ;  and,in  the  retirement 
of  a  country  residence,  she  anticipated  with  fear  and 
apprehension  the  moment  when  she  should  become 
a  mother.  She  used  to  write  to  me  daily,  and  informed 
me  of  every  ciroumstance  that  haj^pened.  But  theie 
was  shortly  nothing  more  to  fear — she  now  needed 
only  patience;  and  I  observed,  from  the  tcme  of  her 
letters,  that  she  began  to  reflect  with  a  disturbed  mind 
upon  all  that  had  already  occurred,  and  upon  what 
was  yet  to  take  place  in  her  regard  I  determined, 
therdCore,  to  address  her  in  an  earnest  tone^  on  tbe 
duty  she  owed  no  less  to  herself  than  to  her  ii^ant^ 
whose  support,  particularly  at  the  commencement  of 
its  existence,  depended  so  much  upon  her  mind  being 
free  from  anxiety.  I  sought  to  console  and  to  cheer 
her,  and  happened  to  send  her  several  volumes  of 
fairy-tales  she  had  wished  to  read.  Her  own  desire 
to  escape  from  the  burden  of  her  melancholy  thoughts, 
and  the  arrival  of  these  books,  formed  a  remarkable 
coincidence.  She  could  not  help  reflecting  frequently 
upon  her  peculiar  fate ;  and  she  therefore  adopted  the 
expedient  of  clothing  all  her  past  sorrowful  adventures, 
as  well  as  her  painful  apprehensions  for  the  future,  in 
a  garb  of  romance.  The  events  of  her  past  life,  —  her 
attachment,  her  passion,  her  errors,  and  her  sweet 
maternal  cares,  —  no  less  than  her  present  sad  con- 
dition, were  all  embodied  by  her  imagination  in  forms 
vivid,  though  impalpable,  and  passed  before  her  mind 
in  a  varied  succession  of  strange  and  unearthly  fancies. 
Pen  in  hand,  she  spent  many  a  day  and  night  noting 
down  her  reflections. 
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Anulia In  which  occopatioii  she  must  have  found 

it  difficult  to  hold  her  inkstand. 

SuUUia.  —  Thus  did  I  acquire  the  rare  collection  of 
letters  which  I  now  posaesa  They  are  all  pictureaque, 
strange,  and  romanclc.  I  never  received  bom  her  an 
account  of  anything  actoal,  so  that  I  sometimes  trem- 
bled for  her  reason.  Her  own  situation,  the  birth  of 
her  in^t,  her  sweet  affection  for  her  offspring,  her 
jo;s,  her  hopes,  and  her  maternal  fears,  were  all  treated 
as  events  of  another  world,  from  which  she  only  ex- 
pected to  be  hberated  by  the  arrival  of  her  busband. 
On  her  nuptial  day  she  concluded  the  fairy-tale  which 
you  beard  recited  yesterday,  almost  in  her  own  words, 
and  which  derives  its  chief  interest  from  the  unusual 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  composed. 

The  company  could  not  sufBciently  express  their 
astonishment  at  this  statement ;  and  Seyton,  who  had 
abandoned  his  place  at  the  gaming-table  to  another 
person,  now  entered  the  apartment,  and  made  inquiries 
concerning  the  subject  of  conversatioo.  He  was  briefly 
informed  that  it  related  to  a  fairy-tale,  which,  partly 
founded  on  facts,  had  been  composed  by  the  fantastic 
imagination  of  a  mind  not  alt<^ther  sound. 

"  It  is  a  great  pity,"  he  remarked,  ■■  that  private 
diaries  are  so  completely  out  of  fashion.  Twenty  years 
f^  they  were  in  general  use,  and  many  persons  thought 
they  possessed  a  veritable  treasure  in  the  record  of 
their  daily  thoughts.  I  recollect  a  very  worthy  lady 
upon  whom  this  custom  entailed  a  sad  misfortune.  A 
certain  governess  had  been  accustomed  from  her  earliest 
youth  to  keep  a  regular  diary ;  and,  in  fact,  she  con- 
sidered its  composition  to  form  an  indispensable  part 
of  her  daily  duties.  She  continued  the  habit  when 
she  grew  up,  and  did  not  lay  it  aside  even  when  she 
married.  Her  memorandums  were  not  looked  upon 
by  her  as  absolute  secrets,  she  had  no  occasion  for 
such  mystery ;  and  she  frequently  read  passages  from 
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it  for  the  anrasemei^  of  her  friande  and  of  her  htebend 
But  the  book  in  its  entiiety  was  eirtroeted  to'nobody. 
The  account  of  her  husbuid'e  attachmtal  hid  beoi 
mteied  in  hst  diaiy  mth  the  same  vaimibmem  wtii 
which  she  had  fonnerly  noted  down  f^  OBimutj 
occurrences  of  the  day;  and  the  ei^ite  jbistapty  «f  her 
own  a£kcti(»iate  feelings  had  been  described  bim  their 
fire^  opening  hour  until  they  had  ripened  iidx)  apaasioBr 
and  at  length  become  a  rooted  habit  jj^ggm  one  oe- 
casion  this  diary  accidentally  fell  in  her  hasliand's 
way,  and  the  perusal  afforded  him  a  stiai^  enteitais* 
ment  He  had  undedgnedly.  appioad^  the  writing 
desk  upon  which  the  bode  lay»  and,  without  snspcioa 
or  intention,  had  read  through  an  entue  page  which 
was  open  before  him.  He  took  the  oppottnnity  of 
referring  to  a  few  previous  and  subsequent  passages, 
and  then  retired  wiiUi  the  comfortable  assoianoe  tibat 
it  was  high  time  to  discontinue  flie  disagreeaUe  amus^ 
ment." 

Henrietta.  —  But,  according  to  the  wish  of  my 
friend,  our  conversation  should  be  confined  to  good 
women ;  and  already  we  are  turning  to  those  who  can 
scarcely  be  counted  among  the  best. 

Seyton,  —  Why  this  constant  reference  to  bad  aud 
good  ?  Should  we  not  be  quite  as  well  contented  with 
others  as  with  ourselves,  either  as  we  have  been  formed 
by  nature,  or  improved  by  education  ? 

Armidoro,  —  I  think  it  would  be  at  once  pleasant  and 
useful  to  arrange  and  collect  a  series  of  anecdotes  such 
as  we  have  heard  narrated,  and  many  of  which  are 
founded  on  real  occurrences.  light  and  delicate  traits 
which  mark  the  characters  of  men  are  well  worthy 
of  our  attention,  even  though  they  give  birth  to  no 
extraordinary  adventures.  They  are  useless  to  writers 
of  romance,  being  devoid  of  all  exciting  interest ;  and 
worthless  to  the  tribe  of  anecdote-collectors,  for  they 
are  for  the  most  part  destitute  of  wit  and  spirit ;  but 
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they  would  always  prove  entertaining  to  a  reader  who, 
in  a  mood  of  quiet  contemplation,  should  wish  to  study 
the  general  characteristics  of  mankind. 

Sinclair.  —  Well  said.  And,  if  we  had  only  thought 
of  so  praiseworthy  a  work  a  httle  earher,  we  might 
have  assisted  our  friend,  the  editor  of  the  ''Ladies' 
Calendar,"  by  composing  a  dozen  anecdotes,  if  not  of 
model  women,  at  least  of  well-behaved  personages,  to 
balance  his  catalogue  of  naughty  ladies. 

Amelia.  —  I  should  be  particularly  pleased  with  a 
collection  of  incidents  to  show  how  a  woman  forms 
the  very  soul  and  existence  of  a  household ;  and  this 
because  the  artist  has  introduced  a  sketch  of  a  spend- 
thrift and  improvident  wife,  to  the  defamation  of  our 

SeyUm.  —  I  can  furnish  Amelia  with  a  case  precisely 
in  point. 

Amelia.  —  Let  us  hear  it.  But  do  not  imitate  the 
usual  custom  of  men  who  undertake  to  defend  the 
ladies :  they  frequently  begin  with  praise,  and  end  with 
censure. 

Seyton.  —  Upon  this  occasion,  however,  I  do  not 
fear  the  perversion  of  my  intention,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  any  evil  spirit.  A  young  man  once  became 
tenant  of  a  large  hotel  which  was  established  in  a 
good  situation.  Amongst  the  qualities  which  rec- 
ommend a  host,  he  possessed  a  more  than  ordinary 
share  of  good  temper ;  and,  as  he  had  from  his  youth 
been  a  friend  to  the  ale-house,  he  was  peculiarly  fortu- 
nate in  selecting  a  pursuit  in  which  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  the  day  to  his 
home  dutiea  He  was  neither  careful  nor  negligent, 
and  his  own  good  temper  exercised  a  perceptible  in- 
fluence over  the  numerous  guests  who  assembled  around 
him. 

He  had  married  a  young  person  who  was  of  a  quiet, 
pleasing  disposition.      She  paid  punctual  attention  to 
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her  businefls,  was  attached  to  her  hooaeholdi  ponaita, 
and  loved  her  husband;  thoii|^  she  often  found  fimH 
with  him  in  secrel  for  his  carelesBnees  in  money  Bet- 
ters. She  had,  as  it  wece,  a  gieat  reterence  for  ready 
money:  she  tboronghly  comprehended  its  vnlne^  and 
understood  the  advantage  of  securing  a  provifli<ni  for 
herselL  Devoid  of  all  activity  of  dispoailionf  she  had 
ev^  tendency  to  avariCa  Bat  a  small  dbare  of  mvaiioe 
becomes  a  womim,  however  ill  extravagance  may  suit 
her.  Qenerosity  is  a  manly  viitne,  but  parsimony  is 
becoming  in  a  woman.  This  is  the  rule  <rf  natme^  and 
our  judgments  must  be  subservient  thereta 

Margaret  (for  such  was  the  name  of  tiiis  prodoit 
personage)  was  very  much  dissatisfied  with  her  hus- 
band's carelessnesa  Upon  occasions  when  large  pay- 
ments were  made  to  him  by  his  cudiomers^  it  was  Ids 
habit  to  leave  the  money  lying  f or  a  considerabiB  time 
upon  the  table,  and  then  to  collect  it  in  a  basket,  &om 
which  he  afterward  paid  it  away,  without  making  it 
up  into  packages,  and  without  keeping  any  account  of 
its  application.  His  wife  plainly  perceived,  that  even 
without  actual  extravagance,  where  there  was  such  a 
total  want  of  systen),  considerable  sums  must  be  wasted. 
She  was  above  all  things  anxious  to  make  her  husband 
change  his  negligent  habits,  and  became  grieved  to 
observe  that  the  small  savings  she  collected  and  so 
carefully  retained  were  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  money  that  was  squandered,  and  determined,  there- 
fore, to  adopt  a  rather  dangerous  expedient  to  make 
her  husband  open  his  eyes.  She  resolved  to  defraud 
him  of  as  much  money  as  possible,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose had  recourse  to  an  extraordinary  plan.  She  had 
observed,  that,  when  he  had  once  counted  his  money 
which  he  allowed  to  remain  so  long  upon  the  table,  he 
never  reckoned  it  over  a  second  time  before  putting  it 
away:  she  therefore  rubbed  the  bottom  of  a  candle- 
stick with  tallow,  and  then,  apparently  without  design. 
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placed  it  Dear  the  apot  where  the  dacats  lay  exposed, 
a  species  of  coin  for  which  she  entertained  a  warm 
partiality.  She  thus  gained  possesaioD  of  a  few  pieces, 
and  sul^quently  of  some  other  coins,  and  was  soon 
sufficiently  well  eatis&ed  with  her  snccees.  She  there- 
fore repeated  the  operation  frequently,  and  entertained  no 
scruple  about  employing  such  evil  means  to  e0ect  so 
praiseworthy  an  object,  and  tranquillised  her  conscience 
by  the  reflection  that  such  a  mode  of  abstracting  ber 
husliaud's  money  could  not  be  termed  robbery,  as  her 
hands  were  not  employed  for  the  purpose.  Her  secret 
treasure  increased  gradually,  and  soon  became  very 
much  greater  by  the  addition  of  the  ready  money  she 
herself  received  from  the  customers  of  the  hotel,  and 
of  which  she  invariably  retained  possession. 

She  had  carried  on  this  practice  for  a  whole  year, 
and,  though  she  carefully  watched  her  husband,  never 
had  reason  to  believe  that  his  Euspicions  were  awak- 
eoed,  until  at  length  he  began  to  grow  discontented 
aud  unhappy.  She  induced  him  to  tell  ber  the  cause 
of  his  anxiety,  aud  learned  that  he  was  grievously  per- 
plexed After  the  last  payment  be  had  made  of  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  he  bad  laid  aside  his  rent; 
and  not  only  this  had  disappeared,  but  be  was  unable 
to  meet  the  demand  of  bis  landlord  from  any  other 
channel:  and  as  he  bad  always  been  accustomed  to 
keep  hia  accounts  in  bis  head,  and  to  write  down 
nothing,  he  could  not  understand  the  cause  of  the 
deficiency. 

Margaret  reminded  him  of  his  great  carelessness, 
censured  his  thoughtless  manner  of  receiving  and  pay- 
ing away  money,  and  spoke  of  his  general  imprudence. 
Even  his  generous  disposition  did  not  escape  her 
remarks;  and,  in  truth,  he  had  no  excuse  to  offer 
for  a  course  of  conduct,  the  consequences  of  which  he 
had  so  much  reason  to  regret. 

3i)t  sh?  could  not  leave  ber  husband  long  in  this 
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state  of  grieyoos  trouble,  more  efipecially  as  she  fete  a 
pride  in  being  able  to  render  him  bappy  onoe  mote. 
Accordingly,  to  hia  great  astonishment,  on  his  birth- 
day, whidi  she  was  idways  accustomed  to  celebrate  by 
presenting  him  with  something  useful,  she  entered  his 
private  apartment  with  a  basket  filled  with  rouleaux  of 
money.  The  different  descriptions  of  coin  were  packed 
together  separately,  and  the  contents  carnally  iBdoised 
in  a  handwriting  by  no  means  of  the  best  It  would 
be  difficult  to  describe  his  astonishment  at  finding 
before  him  the  precise  sums  he  had  missed,  or  at  his 
wife's  assurance  that  they  belonged  to  him.  She  there- 
upon circumstantially  described  the  time  and  the  man-  * 
ner  of  her  abstracting  them,  confessed  the  amount 
which  she  had  taken,  and  told  also  how  mudh  she 
had  saved  by  her  own  careful  attention.  His  despair 
was  now  changed  into  joy ;  and  the  result  was^  that  he 
abandoned  to  his  wife  all  the  duty  of  receiving  and 
paying  away  money  for  the  future.  His  business  was 
carried  on  even  more  prosperously  than  before;  al- 
though, from  the  day  of  which  we  have  spoken,  not  a 
farthing  ever  passed  through  his  hands.  His  wife  dis- 
charged the  duty  of  banker  with  extraordinary  credit 
to  herself;  no  false  money  was  ever  taken;  and  the 
establishment  of  her  complete  authority  in  the  house 
was  the  natural  and  just  consequence  of  her  activity 
and  care;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years,  she  and 
her  husband  were  in  a  condition  to  purchase  the  hotel 
for  themselves. 

Sinclair.  —  And  so  all  this  truth,  love,  and  fidelity 
ended  in  the  wife  becoming  the  veritable  mistress.  I 
should  like  to  know  how  far  the  opinion  is  just  that 
women  have  a  tendency  to  acquire  authority. 

Amelia.  —  There  it  is  again.  Censure,  you  observe, 
is  sure  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  praise. 

Armidoro.  —  Favour  us  with  your  sentiments  on 
thi?  subject,  good  Eulalia.     I  think  I  have  obsery^  j^ 
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your  writings  no  disposition  to  defend  your  sex  against 
this  imputation. 

EiUalia,  —  In  as  far  as  it  is  an  imputation,  I  should 
wish  it  were  removed  by  the  conduct  of  our  sex.  But, 
where  we  have  a  right  to  authority,  we  can  need  no 
excuse.  We  like  authority,  because  we  are  human. 
For  what  else  ia  authority,  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
use  it,  than  a  desire  for  independence,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  existence  as  much  as  possible  ?  This  is  a 
privilege  all  men  seek  with  determination;  but  our 
ambition  appears,  perhaps,  more  objectionable,  because 
•  nature,  usage,  and  social  r^ulations  place  restraints 
upon  our  sex,  whilst  tliey  enlarge  the  authority  of 
men.  What  men  possess  naturally,  we  have  to  ac- 
quire; and  property  obtained  by  a  laborious  struggle 
will  always  be  more  obstinately  held  than  that  which 
is  inherited. 

Scyton.  —  But  women,  as  I  think,  have  no  reason 
to  complain  on  that  score.  As  the  world  goes,  they 
inherit  as  much  as  men,  if  not  more;  and  in  my  opin- 
ion it  is  a  much  more  difficult  task  to  become  a  perfect 
man  than  a  perfect  woman.  The  phrase, "  He  shall  be 
thy  master,"  is  a  formula  characteristic  of  a  barbarous 
age  long  since  passed  away.  Men  cannot  claim  a  right 
to  become  educated  and  refined,  without  conceding  the 
same  privil^e  to  women.  As  long  as  the  process  con- 
tinues, the  balance  is  even  between  them;  but,  as 
women  are  more  capable  of  improvement  than  men,  ex- 
perience shows  that  the  scale  soon  turns  in  their  favour. 

Armidaro.  —  There  is  no  doubt,  that,  in  all  civilised 
nations,  women  in  general  are  superior  to  men ;  for, 
where  the  two  sexes  exert  a  mutual  iofluence  on  each 
other,  a  man  cannot  but  become  more  womiemly,  and 
that  is  a  disadvantage ;  but,  when  a  woman  takes  after 
a  man,  she  is  a  gainer ;  for,  if  she  can  improve  her  own 
peculiar  qualities  by  the  addition  of  masculine  energy, 
she  becomes  an  almost  perfect  being. 
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&yl0%-^I  iiATe  liBver  oonaidafed  tlie  nbjaot  so 
deq^y.  But  I  think  it  is  gBamBj  admittod  tiiat 
woman  do  mli^  Md  must  otHotiniio  to  do  «o;  «iid 
thttrefoi%  wliteeyar  I  beoooie  ftcgnninto^  ivifcli  a 
yonng  ladj,  I  alwi^  inqnife  upon  idiat  snbjeots  die 
exerases  her  anttoitgf;  ainoet  it  mnat  be  ezetciaed 
Bomewhere. 

Amdkk — And  thus  74m  establiah  tibe  po^it  ivifth 
which  yon  started  f 

iSSsy^-^And  why  notf  Is  not  my  reasoning  as 
good  as  tiiat  of  ^lilosopheni  in  geneial,  who  are  con- 
iHnced  by  their  ezperimcet  Act^re  womra»  who  aie. 
given  to  habits  of  acqnisitLon  and  sairing^are  invariaUy 
imstoesses  at  home;  pretty  women»  at  once  graoefdl 
and  snpei£eial^  role  in  laqp  societies;  whilst  those 
whb  possess  more  sound  accomplishments  exert  their 
inflnenoe  in  smaller  circles. 

^mtfUa.— And-  tlias  we  ieoe  divided  into  three 
classes. 

Sinclair.  —  All  honourable,  in  my  opinion;  and  yet 
those  three  classes  do  not  include  the  whole  sex.  There 
is  still  a  fourth,  to  which  perhaps  we  had  better  not 
allude,  that  we  may  escape  the  charge  of  converting 
our  praise  into  censure. 

Henrietta.  —  Then,  we  must  guess  the  fourth  class. 
Let  us  see. 

Sinclair.  —  Well,  then,  the  first  three  classes  were 
those  whose  activity  was  displayed  at  home,  in  large 
societies,  or  in  smaller  circles. 

Henrietta.  —  What  other  sphere  can  there  be  where 
we  can  exercise  our  activity  ? 

Sinclair.  —  There  may  be  many.  But  I  am  think- 
ing of  the  reverse  of  activity. 

Henrietta.  —  Indolence!  How  could  an  indolent 
woman  rule? 

Sinclair.  —  Why  not  ? 

Henrietta.  —  In  what  manner  ? 
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Sindair.  —  By  oppoeitioiL  Whoever  adopts  sach  a 
course,  either  from  character  or  principle,  acquires  more 
authority  than  one  would  readily  think. 

Amdia,  —  I  fear  we  are  about  to  fall  into  the  tone 
of  censure  so  general  to  men. 

Henrietta.  —  Do  not  interrupt  him,  Amelia.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  harmless  thim  these  mere  opinions; 
and  we  are  the  gainers,  by  learning  what  other  persons 
think  of  us.  Now,  then,  for  the  fourth  class:  what 
about  it  ? 

Sinclair.  —  I  think  I  may  speak  unreservedly.  The 
class  I  allude  to  does  not  exist  in  our  country,  and 
does  not  exist  in  France;  because  the  fair  sex,  both 
among  us  and  our  gaUant  neighbours,  enjoys  a  proper 
d^ree  of  freedom.  But  in  countries  where  women  are 
under  restraint,  and  debarred  from  sharing  in  pubUc 
amusements,  the  class  I  speak  of  is  numerous.  In  a 
neighbouring  country,  there  is  a  peculiar  name  by  whidi 
ladies  of  this  class  are  invariably  designated. 

Henrietta.  —  Tou  must  tell  us  the  name:  we  can 
never  guess  names. 

Sindair.  —  Well,  I  must  tell  you,  they  are  called 
roguish. 

Henrietta^  —  A  strange  appellation. 

Sindair.  —  Some  time  ago  you  took  great  interest  in 
reading  the  speculations  of  Lavater  upon  physiognomy : 
do  you  remember  nothing  about  roguidi  countenances 
in  his  book  ? 

Henrietta.  —  It  is  possible,  but  it  made  no  impression 
upon  me.  I  may,  perhaps,  have  construed  the  word  in 
its  ordinary  sense,  and  read  on  without  noticing  it. 

Sinclair.  —  It  is  true  that  the  word  "  roguish,"  in  its 
ordinary  sense,  is  usually  applied  to  a  person,  who,  with 
malicious  levity,  turns  another  into  ridicule ;  but,  in  its 
present  sense,  it  is  meant  to  describe  a  young  lady,  who, 
by  her  indifference,  coldness,  and  reserve  —  qualities 
which  attach  to  her  as  a  disease  —  destroys  the  happi- 


intended  coUection  of  noVelA. 

Sinclair.  —  This  may  be  aU  very  well,  but  I  find  I 
have  failed  in  the  object  which  broaght  me  hither. 
I  was  anxious  to  find  some  one  in  this  gifted  assembly 
to  undertake  an  explanatian  of  these  engravings,  to 
recommend  some  talented  writer  for  the  purpose;  in 
place  of  which,  the  engravings  are  abused  and  pro- 
nounced worthless,  and  I  mast  take  my  leave  without 
having  attained  my  purpose.  But,  if  I  had  only  made 
notes  of  our  conversation  and  anecdotes  this  evening,  I 
should  almost  possess  an  equivalent. 

Armidoro.  —  (Coming  from  the  cabinet,  to  which  he 
had  frequently  retired.)  Your  wish  is  accomplished. 
I  know  the  motive  of  our  friend,  the  editor  of  the 
work.  I  have  taken  down  the  beads  of  our  conversa- 
tion upon  this  paper.  I  will  arrange  the  draught ;  and, 
if  Eulalia  will  kindly  promise  to  impart  to  the  whole 
that  spirit  of  charming  animatioD  wMcb  she  poesesse-s, 
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the  graceful  tone  of  the  work,  and  perhaps  also  its 
contents,  will  in  some  measure  expiate  the  offence  of 
the  artist  for  his  ongallant  attack. 

HenriMck.  —  I  cannot  blame  your  officious  friend- 
ship, Armidoro:  but  I  wish  you  had  not  taken  notes 
of  our  conversation ;  it  is  setting  a  bad  example.  Our 
intercourse  has  been  quite  free  and  unrestrained;  and 
nothing  can  be  worse  than  that  our  unguarded  conver- 
sation should  be  overheard  and  written  down,  perhaps 
even  printed  for  the  amusement  of  the  publia 

But  Henrietta's  scruples  were  silenc^  by  a  promise 
that  nothing  should  meet  the  public  eye  except  the 
little  anecdotes  which  had  been  related. 

Eulalia,  however,  could  not  be  persuaded  to  edit  the 
notes  of  the  shorthand  writer.  She  had  no  wish  to 
withdraw  her  attention  from  the  fairy-tale  with  which 
she  was  then  occupied.  The  notes  remained  in  posses- 
sion of  the  gentlemen  of  the  party,  who,  with  the  aid 
of  their  own  memories,  generously  afforded  their  assist- 
ance, that  they  might  thereby  contribute  to  the  general 
edification  of  all  "  good  women." 
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The  thick  fog  of  an  early  autumnal  morning  ob- 
scured the  extensive  courts  which  surrounded  the 
prince's  castle ;  but  through  the  mists,  which  gradually 
dispersed,  a  stranger  might  observe  a  cavalcade  of 
huntsmen,  consisting  of  horse  and  foot,  already  en- 
gaged in  their  early  preparations  for  the  field.  The 
active  employments  of  the  domestics  were  already 
discernible.  These  latter  were  engaged  in  lengthen- 
ing and  shortening  stirrup-leathers,  preparing  the  rifles 
and  ammunition,  and  arranging  the  game-bags ;  whilst 
the  dogs,  impatient  of  restraint,  threatened  to  break 
away  from  the  slips  by  which  they  were  held.  Then 
the  horses  became  restive,  from  their  own  high  mettle, 
or  excited  by  the  spur  of  the  rider,  who  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  make  a  vain  display  of  his 
prowess,  even  in  the  obscurity  by  which*  he  was  sur- 
rounded. The  cavalcade  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
prince,  who  was  delayed  too  long  while  taking  leave 
of  his  young  wife. 

Lately  married,  they  thoroughly  appreciated  the 
happiness  of  their  own  congenial  dispositions:  both 
were  lively  and  animated,  and  each  shared  with  de- 
light the  pleasures  and  pursuits  of  the  other.  The 
prince's  father  had  lived  long  enough  to  enjoy  that 
period  of  life  when  one  learns  that  all  the  members 
of  a  state  should  spend  their  time  in  diligent  employ- 
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tnentB,  and  titat  sngiBB  ^  some  ener- 

getio  occupatioE  iridi  his  taste,   aad 

ahoald  by  this  _  in^  and  then  tatjaj, 

the  fruits  <A  his  labour. 

How  hr  these  mazimB  had  proved  sncoeflsfDl  ini|^ 
have  been  observed  tnt  this  -reey  day;  for  it  was  Um 
anniverSEiiy  of  Oie  great  n^rt  In  the  town,  a  festival 
which  might  indeed  be  considered  a  spedea  d  fair: 
The  prince  had,  on  the  previons  day,  condncted  his 
wife  on  horaebock  tlixoiif^  Qm  busy  scene,  and  bad 
CBOBed  her  to  observe  what  a  convenient  ezdiange 
was  earned  on  between  the  produi^ioiia  of  Uie  monn- 
tainooB  diettiota  and  those  <rf  the  plain;  and  be  took 
oocaai<Hi  then  and  there  to  direct  her  attention  to  Ae 
indosbions  ohaiacter  of  his  sabjecta. 

But  whilst  the  prince  was  entertaining  himaelf  and 
his  courtiers  almost  ezdosi^y  with  sabjects  of  tins 
natore,  and  was  perpetnaUy  employed  with  bis  finance 
nUTUBter,  bis  chic^  hontaman  did  not  lose  ai^t  of  hil 
duty :  and,  upon  hia  representation,  it  waa  impossible, 
during  these  favourable  autumnal  days,  any  longer  to 
postpone  the  amusement  of  the  chase ;  as  the  promised 
meeting  had  already  been  several  times  deferred,  not 
only  to  his  own  mortification,  but  to  that  'of  many 
strangers  who  had  arrived  to  take  part  in  the  sport. 

The  princess  remained,  reluctantly,  at  home.  It  had 
been  determined  to  hunt  over  the  distant  mountains, 
and  to  disturb  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  forests 
in  those  districts  by  an  UDexpected  declaration  of 
hostilities. 

Upon  taking  bis  departure,  the  prince  recommended 
his  wife  to  seek  amusement  in  equestrian  exercise, 
under  the  conduct  of  her  uncle  Frederick.  "  And  I 
commend  you,  moreover,"  he  said,  "to  the  care  of  our 
trusty  Honorio,  who  will  act  as  your  esquire,  and  pay 
you  every  attention  ; "  and  saying  this  as  he  descended 
the  stairs,  and   gave  the  needfttl  instructions  to  e 


comely  youth,  the  prince  quickly  disappeared  amid 
the  crowd  of  assembled  guests  and  followers. 

The  princess,  who  had  continued  wavisg  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  husband  as  long  aa  he  remained  iu 
Uie  coartyard,  now  retired  to  an  apartment  at  the 
back  of  the  castle,  which  showed  an  extensive  prospect 
over  the  monDtain;  as  the  castle  itself  was  situated 
on  the  brow  of  the  bill,  from  which  a  view  at  once 
distant  and  varied  opened  in  all  directions.  She  found 
the  telescope  in  the  spot  where  it  had  been  left  on  the 
previous  evening,  when  they  had  amused  themselves 
in  surveying  the  landscape,  and  the  extent  of  moan- 
tain  and  forest  amid  which  the  lofty  ruins  of  their 
ancestral  castle  were  situated.  It  was  a  noble  relic 
of  ancient  times,  and  shone  out  ^oriously  in  the  even- 
ing illumination.  A  grand  but  somewhat  inadequate 
idea  of  its  importance  was  conveyed  by  the  large 
masses  of  Ught  and  shadow  which  now  fell  on  iL 
Moreover,  by  the  aid  of  the  telescope,  the  autumnal 
foliage  was  seen  to  lend  an  indescribable  charm  to 
the  prospect,  as  it  waved  upon  trees  which  had  grown 
up  amid  the  ruins,  undisturbed,  for  a  great  many 
yeara  But  the  princess  soon  turned  the  telescope 
in  the  direction  of  a  dry  and  sandy  plain  beneath  her, 
across  which  the  hunting  cavalcade  was  expected  to 
bend  its  course.  She  patiently  surveyed  the  spot,  and 
was  at  length  rewarded,  as  the  clear  magnifying  power 
of  the  instrument  enabled  her  delighted  eyes  to  recog- 
nise the  prince  and  his  chief  equerry.  Upon  this  she 
once  more  waved  her  handkerchief  as  she  observed, 
or,  rather,  foncied  she  observed,  a  momentary  pause 
in  the  advance  of  the  processioo. 

Her  uncle  Frederick  was  now  announced ;  and  he 
entered  the  apartment,  accompanied  by  an  artist,  bear- 
ing  a  large  portfolio  under  his  arm. 

"  Dear  cousin,"  observed  the  vigorous  old  man,  ad- 
dressing her,  "  we  have  brought  some  sketches  of  the 
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anceotasl  castle  for  your  inspectioii,  to  show  how  the  old 
walls  and  batdemoits  were  calculated  to  afford  defence 
and  proteotioa  duiing  stormy  seasons  in  years  long 
passed ;  tiioo^  they  have  to^iered  in  some  plaoes,  and 
in  others  have  covered  the  plain  with  their  raina  Oar 
efforts  have  been  unceasing  to  render  the  place  aooessi- 
VLe,  since  few  spots  c^er  more  beauty  or  sublimity  to 
the  eye  of  the  astonished  traveller.* 

Hie  prince  continued,  as  he  opened  the  portf olio 
containing  the  different  views,  "  Here,  as  you  ascend 
the  hollow  way,  through  the  outer  fortifications,  you 
meet  the  principal  tower ;  and  a  rock  f orMds  all 
farther  prbgres&  It  is  the  firmest  of  the  mountain 
range.  A  casUe  has  been  erected  upon  it,  so  con- 
structed that  it  is  difBcult  to  say  where  the  work  of 
nature  ceases  and  that  of  art  b^^ins.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance side  walls  and  buttresses  bave  been  raised,  the 
whole  forming  a  sort  of  terrace.  The  height  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wood.  For  upwards  of  a  century  and 
a  half  no  sound  of  an  axe  has  been  heard  within  these 
precincts,  and  giant  trunks  of  trees  appear  on  all  sides. 
Close  to  the  very  walls  spring  the  glossy  maple,  the 
rough  oak,  and  the  tall  pine.  They  oppose  our  prog- 
ress with  their  boughs  and  roots,  and  compel  us  to 
make  a  circuit  to  secure  our  advance.  See  how 
admirably  our  artist  has  sketched  all  this  upon  paper ; 
how  accurately  he  has  represented  the  trees  as  they 
become  entwined  amid  the  masonry  of  the  castle, 
and  thrust  their  boughs  through  the  opening  in  the 
walls.  It  is  a  solitude  which  possesses  the  indescriba- 
ble charm  of  displaying  the  traces  of  human  power, 
long  since  passed  away,  contending  with  perpetual  and 
still  reviving  nature." 

Opening  a  second  picture,  he  continued  his  discourse. 
"What  say  you  to  this  representation  of  the  castle 
court,  which  has  been  rendered  impassable  for  count- 
less years  by  the  falling  of  the  principal  tower  ?     We 
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endeavoured  to  approach  it  from  the  side,  aod,  in 
order  to  form  a  convenient  private  road,  were  compelled 
to  blow  up  the  old  walls  and  vaults  with  gunpowder. 
But  there  was  no  necessity  for  similar  operations 
within  the  castle  walla.  Here  is  a  flat,  rocky  sur- 
face which  has  been  levelled  by  the  hand  of  nature, 
through  which,  however,  mighty  trees  have  here  and 
there  been  able  to  strike  thdr  roots.  They  have 
thriven  well,  and  thrust  their  branches  into  the  very 
galleries  where  the  knights  of  old  were  wont  to  exer- 
cise, and  have  forced  their  way  through  doors  and 
windows  into  vaulted  balls,  from  which  they  are  not 
likely  now  to  be  expelled,  and  whence  we,  at  least, 
shall  not  remove  them.  They  have  become  lords  of 
the  territory,  and  may  remain  aa  Ctmcealed  beneath 
heaps  of  dried  leaves,  we  found  a  perfectly  level  floor, 
which  probably  cannot  be  equalled  in  the  world. 

"  In  ascending  the  steps  which  lead  to  the  chief 
tower,  it  is  remarkable  to  observe,  in  addition  to  all 
we  have  mentioned  above,  how  a  maple-tree  has  taken 
root  on  high,  and  grown  to  a  great  size ;  so  that,  in 
ascending  to  the  highest  turret  to  enjoy  the  prospect, 
it  is  difficult  to  pass.  And  here  you  may  refresh 
yourself  beneath  the  shade ;  for,  even  at  this  elevation, 
the  tree  of  which  we  E^ieak  throws  its  shadows  over 
all  around. 

"  We  feel  much  indebted  to  the  talented  artist,  who, 
in  the  course  of  several  views,  has  brought  thus  the 
whole  scenery  as  completely  before  us  as  if  we  had 
actually  witnessed  the  original  scena  He  selected 
the  most  beautiful  hours  of  the  day,  and  the  most 
favourable  season  of  the  year,  for  his  task,  to  which 
he  devoted  many  weeks.  A  small  dwelling  was 
erected  for  him  and  his  assistant  in  the  comer  of 
the  castle :  you  can  scarcely  imagine  what  a  splendid 
view  of  the  country,  court,  and  ruins  he  there  enjoyed. 
We  intend  these  pictures  to  adom  our  country-house ; 
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and  evoy  cue  who  eajofa^  a  Tisv  of  an  : 
partettei,  of  om  bowen  lad  ihi^wdkB,  vUI  doriit- 
leas  fedi  aiudooa  to  feed  bit  inwg^iuififln  lod  his  ejM 
viUi  HI  aotnal  iu^eotion  of  tbesa  soeDea,  Mtd  bo  en  joj 
at  onos  &ta  old  And  now,  tiM  rigid  and  tba  nnyieUn^ 
the  indeatonctiUe  and  tiw  yomift  tiw  ^iant  and  the 
iiTeaatibI&'* 

Honono  now  entered,  aiod  annoaBoed  t^  arrinl  of 
the  hones.  7ha  prinoeov  tlmeapcn,  addieaaog  bar 
iiode,  ei^roaaod  a  vish  to  nAa  ap  to  Ae  toin^  and 
ezamiae  personall;'  die  sabjeete  he  had  so  gn^[AiioaItr 
described.  "Ever  snoe  mj  arrival  hae^*  ahe  said, 
"tbis  exooinOD  has  been  intended;  and  I  ahall  be 
delif^ted  to  aooompHah  niiat  has  been  declared  ainUMt 
imimctiioabl^  and  irtiat  Uie  pictsree  show  to  be  so 
difflottlt" 

"Not  yet,  my  dear,"  nplied  the  prinoe;  "tiieea 
pictures  only  portray  what  the  pkoe  will  becrane^ 
but  many  difficulties  impede  a  commencement  of  the 
work." 

"  But  let  us  ride  a  little  toward  the  mountain,"  she 
rejoined,  "if  only  to  the  b^^uing  of  the  ascent :  I 
have  a  great  desire  to^y  to  enjoy  an  eztensive 
prospect." 

"Your  desire  shall  be  gratified,"  answered  the 
prince. 

"  But  we  wiU  first  direct  our  course  through  the 
town,"  contiuued  the  lady,  "  and  across  the  market- 
place, where  a  countless  number  of  booths  wear  the 
appearance  of  a  small  town  or  of  an  encampment.  It 
seems  as  if  all  the  wants  and  occupations  of  every 
family  in  the  country  were  brought  together  and  8up> 
plied  in  this  one  spot ;  for  the  attentive  observer  may 
here  behold  whatever  man  cao  produce  or  require. 
You  would  suppose  that  money  was  wholly  unneces- 
sary, and  tli»t  business  of  every  kind  could  be  carried 
on  by  means  of  barter ;  and  such,  in  fact,  is  the  case. 
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Since  the  prince  directed  my  attention  to  this  view 
yesterday,  I  have  felt  pleasure  in  observing  the  manner 
in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  and  of  the 
valley  mutually  comprehend  each  other,  and  how  both 
so  plainly  speak  their  wants  and  their  wishes  in  this 
place.  The  mountaineer,  for  example,  has  cut  the 
timber  of  lus  forests  iato  a  thousand  forms,  and  ap- 
plied his  iron  to  multifarious  uses ;  while  the  inhabit- 
ant  of  the  vaUey  meets  him  with  his  various  wares 
and  merchandise,  the  very  materials  and  object  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  know  or  conjecture." 

"I  am  aware,"  observed  the  prince,  *Hhat  my 
nephew  devotes  his  attention  wholly  to  these  subjects, 
for  at  this  particular  season  of  the  year  he  receives 
more  than  he  expends ;  and  this,  after  all,  is  the  object 
and  end  of  every  national  financier,  and,  indeed,  of  the 
pettiest  household  economist.  But  excuse  me,  my 
dear,  I  never  ride  with  any  pleasure  through  the 
market  or  the  fair;  obstacles  impede  one  at  every 
step:  and  my  imagination  continually  recurs  to  that 
dreadful  calamity  which  happened  before  my  own 
eyes,  when  I  witnessed  the  conflagration  of  as  large 
a  collection  of  merchandise  as  is  accumulated  hera 
I  had  scarcely  —  " 

"  Let  us  not  lose  our  time,"  said  the  princess,  inter- 
rupting him,  as  her  worthy  imcle  had  more  than  once 
tortured  her  with  a  literal  account  of  the  very  same 
misfortune.  It  had  happened  when  he  was  upon  a 
journey,  and  had  retired,  fatigued,  to  bed,  in  the  best 
hotel  of  the  town,  which  was  situated  in  the  market- 
place. It  was  the  season  of  the  fair,  and  in  the  dead 
of  the  night  he  was  awoke  by  screams  and  by  the 
columns  of  fire  which  approached  the  hoteL 

The  princess  hastened  to  mount  her  favourite  palfrey, 
and  led  the  way  for  her  unwilling  companion,  when 
she  rode  through  the  front  gate  down  the  hill,  in  place 
of  passing  through  the  back  gate  up  the  mountain. 
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But  who  could  have  felt  miwilliiig  to  ride  at  her  side^ 
or  to  follow  wheravOT  she  led  ?  And  ev^i  Honorio 
had  (^adlj  abandoned  the  pleasure  of  his  faToniite 
amusement,  the  chase,  in  cnder  to  officiate  as  her 
devoted  attendant 

As  we  have  before  observed,  thejr  could  only  ride 
through  the  market  step  by  step;  but  the  ainuHing 
observations  of  the  princess  rendeied  eveiy  pause  d^ 
lightfuL  "*  I  must  repeat  my  lesson  of  yesterday  * 
she  remarked,  '^for  necessity  will  try  our  patLenoa* 
And,  in  truth,  the  crowd  pressed  upon  them  in  sndi 
a  manner  that  they  could  only  continue  tiieir  progress 
at  a  very  slow  pace.  The  people  testified  great  joy  at 
beholding  the  young  princesSi^and  the  complete  satis- 
faction of  many  a  smiling  tstid  evinced  the  pleasure 
ot  the  people  at  finding  that  the  first  lady  in  the  land 
was  at  once  the  most  lovely  and  the  most  gradouSb 

Pronuscuously  mingled  together  were  rude  monn- 
taineers  who  inhabited  quiet  cottages  amongst  bleak 
rocks  and  toweriog  pine-trees,  lowlanders  from  the 
plains  and  meadows,  and  manufacturers  from  the 
neighbourlDg  small  towns.  After  quietly  surveying 
the  motley  crowd,  the  princess  remarked  to  her  com- 
panion, that  all  the  people  she  saw  seemed  to  take 
delight  in  using  more  stuff  for  their  garments  than 
was  necessary,  whether  it  consisted  of  cloth,  linen, 
ribbon,  or  trimming.  It  seemed  as  if  the  wearers, 
both  men  and  women,  thought  they  would  be  better 
if  they  looked  puffed  out  as  much  as  possible. 

"We  must  leave  that  matter  to  themselves,"  an- 
swered the  uncle.  "Every  man  must  dispose  of  his 
superfluity  as  he  pleases:  well  for  those  who  spend 
it  in  mere  ornament." 

The  princess  nodded  her  assent. 

They  had  now  arrived  at  a  wide,  open  square  which 
led  to  one  of  the  suburbs:  they  there  perceived  a 
number  of  small  booths  and  stalls,  and  also  a  large 
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wooden  boilding  whence  a  most  diacord&nt  howliDg 
issued.  It  was  the  feeding-hour  of  the  wild  animals 
which  were  there  enclosed  for  exhibition.  The  lion 
roared  with  that  fearful  voice  with  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  terrify  both  woods  and  wastes.  The 
horses  trembled,  and  no  one  could  avoid  observing 
how  the  monarch  of  the  desert  made  himsdf  terrible 
in  the  tranquil  circles  of  civilised  Ufa  Approaching 
nearer,  they  remarked  the  tawdry,  colossal  pictures  on 
which  the  beasts  were  painted  in  the  brightest  colours, 
intended  to  afTord  irresistible  temptation  to  the  busy 
citizen.  The  grim  and  fearful  tiger  was  in  the  act 
of  springing  upon  a  negro  to  tear  him  to  piecea  The 
lion  stood  in  solemn  majesty,  as  if  be  saw  no  worthy 
prey  before  him.  Other  wonderful  creatures  in  the 
same  group  presented  inferior  attractions. 

"  Upon  our  return,"  said  the  princess,  "  we  will 
alight,  and  take  a  nearer  inspection  of  these  rare  crea- 
tures," 

"  Is  it  not  extraordinary,"  replied  the  prince,  "  that 
man  takes  pleasure  in  fearful  excitements  ?  The  tiger, 
for  instance,  is  lying  quietly  enough  within  his  cage ; 
and  yet  here  the  brute  must  be  painted  in  the  act  of 
springing  fiercely  on  a  negro,  in  order  that  the  public 
may  beheve  that  the  same  scene  is  to  be  witnessed 
within.  Do  not  murder  and  death,  fire  and  desolation, 
sufficiently  abound,  but  that  every  mountebank  must 
repeat  such  horrors?  The  worthy  people  like  to  be 
alarmed,  that  they  may  afterward  enjoy  the  delightful 
sensation  of  freedom  and  security." 

But  whatever  feelings  of  terror  such  frightful  repre- 
sentations might  have  inspired,  they  disappeared  when 
they  reached  the  gate  and  surveyed  the  cheerful  pros- 
pects around.  The  road  led  down  to  a  river,  a  narrow 
brook  in  truth,  and  only  calculated  to  bear  light  skiffs, 
but  destined  afterward,  when  swelled  into  a  wider 
stream,  to  take  another  name,  and  to  water  distant 
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the  left,  nTirminatPi^  by  the  ntoming  sbb  ;  the  h^ier 
portion  o{  the  toim,  obecured  by  a  I^t,  doodj  mist ; 
and.  OD  the  ri^t  hand,  the  lower  port,  thxoogh  which 
the  rlTer  Sowed  in  many  windlnga,  with  its  meadows 
and  its  milla ;  whilst  stia^t  before  them  the  coontry 
extended  in  a  wide,  productiTe  plain. 

After  they  bad  satisfied  their  eyes  with  the  landscape, 
or  mtber,  as  is  often  the  case  in  aorreying  an  eztenave 
view  from  an  eminence,  when  they  had  become  dear- 
0D3  of  a  wider  and  less  drccmscribed  prospect,  they 
rode  slowly  along  a  broad  and  stony  plain,  whne  they 
saw  the  nughty  rain  standing  with  its  coronet  of  green, 
whilst  its  base  was  clad  with  trees  of  lesser  height; 
and  proceeding  onward  they  encoantered  the  steepest 
and  most  impassable  aide  of  the  ascent  It  was  de- 
fended by  enormous  rocks,  which  had  endnred  for  ages : 
proof  against  the  ravages  of  time,  they  were  fast  root«d 
in  the  earth,  and  towered  aloft  One  part  of  the  castle 
had    fallen,   and  lay   in   hnge    fragments   irT^uIarly 
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massed,  and  seemed  to  act  as  an  insurmountable  bar- 
rier, the  mere  attempt  to  overcome  which  is  a  delight 
to  youth :  as  supple  limbs  ever  find  it  a  pleasure  to  under- 
take, to  combat,  and  to  conquer.  The  princess  seemed 
disposed  to  make  the  attempt ;  Honorio  was  at  hand ; 
her  princely  uncle  assented,  unwilling  to  acknowledge 
his  want  of  agility.  The  horses  were  directed  to  wait 
for  them  under  the  trees;  aud  it  was  intended  they 
should  make  for  a  certain  point  where  a  large  rock  had 
been  rendered  smooth,  and  from  which  a  prospect  was 
beheld,  which,  though  of  the  nature  of  a  bird's-eye 
view,  was  sufficiently  picturesque. 

It  was  mid-day:  the  sun  had  attained  its  highest 
altitude,  and  shed  its  clearest  rays  around ;  the  princely 
castle,  in  all  its  parts,  battlements,  wings,  cupolas,  and 
towers,  presented  a  glorious  appearance.  The  upper 
part  of  the  town  was  seen  in  its  full  extent :  the  eye 
could  even  penetrate  into  parts  of  the  lower  town,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  telescope,  distinguish  the 
market-place,  and  even  the  very  booths.  It  was  Hono- 
rio's  invariable  custom  to  sling  this  indispensable  in- 
strument to  his  side.  They  took  a  view  of  the  river 
in  its  course  and  its  descent,  and  of  the  sloping  plain, 
and  of  the  luxuriant  country  with  its  gentle  undulations, 
and  then  of  the  numerous  villages,  for  it  had  been  from 
time  immemorial  a  subject  of  contention,  how  many 
could  be  counted  from  this  spot. 

Over  the  wide  plain  there  reigned  a  calm  stillness, 
such  as  is  accustomed  to  rule  at  mid-day,  —  an  hour 
when,  according  to  classical  phraseology,  the  god  Pan 
sleeps,  and  all  nature  is  breathless,  that  his  repose  may 
be  undisturbed. 

"  It  is  not  the  first  time,"  observed  the  princess,  "  that, 
standing  upon  an  eminence  which  presents  a  wide- 
extended  view,  I  have  thought  how  pure  and  peaceful 
is  the  look  of  holy  Nature ;  and  the  impression  comes 
upon  me,  that  the  world  beneath  must  be  free  from 
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strife  and  caro :  bat  retaming  to  Ae  dwdUngs  of  man, 
be  they  the  cottage  or  the  palace,  be  they  roomy  or 
circumscribed,  we  find  that  there  is^  in  tniA,  ever 
something  to  sabdne,  to  struggle  with,  to  quiet  and 
allay." 

Honorio,  in  the  meantime,  had  directed  the  telesocqpe 
tovrard  the  town,  and  now  exclaimed,  "*  Look,  look  I  the 
town  is  on  fire  in  the  market-plaoa'* 

They  looked,  and  saw  some  Bmcke ;  bat  the  ^ate  of 
daylight  eclipsed  the  flames.  *^The  fire  indeaaeal" 
they  exclaimed,  still  looking  throagh  the  instnunsffiL 
The  princess  saw  the  calamity  with  tiiie  naked  eye: 
from  time  to  time  they  perceived  a  red  flame  ascending 
amid  the  smoke.  H^  uncle  at  length,  exdaimed,  ^  Let 
us  retam :  it  lb  calamitous  I  I  have  always  feared  the 
recurrence  of  such  a  nusfortune." 

They  descended;  and,  having  reached  the  hocae^ 
the  princess  thus  addressed  her  old  relative:  ''Bidle 
forward,  sir,  hastily,  with  your  attendant,  but  leave 
Honorio  with  me,  and  we  will  follow." 

Her  uncle  perceived  the  prudence  and  utility  of  this 
advice,  and,  riding  on  as  quickly  as  the  nature  of  the 
ground  would  allow,  descended  to  the  open  plain. 
The  princess  mounted  her  steed,  upon  which  Honorio 
addressed  her  thus :  "  I  pray  your  Highness  to  ride 
slowly ;  the  fire-engines  are  in  the  best  order,  both  in 
the  town  and  in  the  castle;  there  can  surely  be  no 
mistake  or  error,  even  in  so  unexpected  an  emergency. 
Here,  however,  the  way  is  dangerous,  and  riding  is 
insecure,  from  the  small  stones  and  the  smooth  grass ; 
and,  in  addition,  the  fire  will  no  doubt  be  extinguished 
before  we  reach  the  town." 

But  the  princess  indulged  in  no  such  hope :  she  saw 
the  smoke  ascend,  and  thought  she  perceived  a  flash  of 
lightning  and  heard  a  thunder-clap ;  and  her  mind  was 
filled  with  the  frightful  pictures  of  the  conflagration 
her  uncle's  oft-repeated  narrative  had  impressed  on  her. 
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That  calamity  had  indeed  been  dreadful,  sudden,  and 
impressiYe  enough  to  make  one  apprehensive  for  the 
repetition  of  a  like  misfortune.  At  midnight  a  fear- 
ful fire  had  broken  out  in  the  market-place,  which  was 
filled  with  booths  and  stalls,  before  the  occupants  of 
those  temporary  habitations  had  been  roused  from 
their  profound  dreams.  The  prince  himself,  after  a 
weary  day's  journey,  had  retired  to  rest,  but,  rushing 
to  the  window,  perceived  with  dismay  the  flames  which 
raged  around  on  every  side,  and  approached  the  spot 
where  he  stood.  The  houses  of  the  market-place,  crim- 
soned with  the  reflection,  appeared  already  to  bum, 
and  threatened  every  instant  to  burst  out  into  a  general 
conflagration.  The  fierce  element  raged  irresistibly; 
the  beams  and  rafters  crackled  ;  whilst  countless  pieces 
of  consumed  linen  flew  aloft,  and  the  burnt  and  shape- 
less rags  sported  in  the  air  and  looked  like  foul  demons 
revelling  in  their  congenial  element.  With  loud  cries 
of  distress,  each  individual  endeavoured  to  rescue  what 
he  could  from  the  flames.  Servants  and  assistants  vied 
with  their  masters  in  their  efforts  to  save  the  huge 
bales  of  goods  already  half  consumed,  to  tear  what 
still  remained  uninjured  from  the  bumiug  stalls,  and 
to  pack  it  away  in  chests;  although  they  were  even 
then  compelled  to  abandon  their  labours,  and  leave  the 
whole  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  conflagration.  How  many 
wished  that  the  raging  blaze  would  allow  but  a  single 
moment's  respite,  and,  pausing  to  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  mercy,  fell  victims  to  their  brief  hesi- 
tation. Many  buildings  burned  on  one  side,  while 
the  other  side  lay  in  obscure  darkness.  A  few  deter- 
mined, self-willed  characters  bent  themselves  obsti- 
nately to  the  task  of  saving  something  from  the  flames, 
and  suffered  for  their  heroism.  The  whole  scene  of 
misery  and  devastation  was  renewed  in  the  mind  of 
the  beautiful  princess:  her  countenance  was  clouded, 
which  had  beamed  so  radiantly  in  the  early  morning ; 
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bar  ejxei  hnd  krt  tlwir  loatM;  and  eren  the  beuitifiil 
woods  and  maadaira  aronnd  now  locdced  aad  aid' 
movrnfoL 

Btding  ODwvd,  dis  eatoed  ihe  sweet  TaSqr,  bat 
felt  unoheered  by  Gte  rebeehing  ootdneeB  of  the  pkoe. 
She '  had,  however,  not  advanoed  far,  befoce  ahe  ob- 
eerved  an  nnosnal  appearance  in  the  copee  near  the 
meadow  iriieie  Ota  q)aiUing  brook  whidi  flowed 
(trough  the  adjacent  ooontry  took  its  iiBe:.  She  at 
'  once  raeogDiaad  a  tager  cnKUsbed  in  Q»  attitude  te 
aprii^,  as  she  had  seen  him  rq)reerated  in  Uie  peintan^ 
^e  impreeeion  was  fearfdL  "Heel  gndoas  lac^," 
cried  Honorio,  "flee  at  oncel"  She  tmoed  her  htm 
to  mooQt  the  ete^  hill  she  had  jnst  deaoended:  bat 
her  yonng  attendant  drew  his  pdetol,  and.  apiffoaching 
the  monater,  fired ;  nnfortonately  he  miaaed  his  marie, 
the  taga  kaped  aaade,  the  hone  ataited,  and  the  teni- 
fied  bmat  panned  his  coarse  and  followed  the  }«inceaa. 
The  latter  urged  her  horae  up  the  steep,  stonj  acclivity, 
forgettiog  for  a  moment  that  the  pampered  animal  she 
Tode  was  unused  to  such  exertions ;  but,  urged  by  his 
impetuous  rider,  the  spirited  steed  made  a  new  eCToit, 
till  at  length,  stumbling  at  an  inequality  of  the  ground, 
after  many  attempts  to  recover  his  footing,  he  fell  ex- 
hausted to  the  ground.  The  princess  released  herself 
from  the  saddle  with  great  expertness  and  presence  of 
mind,  and  brought  her  horse  again  to  its  feet.  The 
tiger  was  in  pursuit  at  a  slow  paca  The  uneven 
ground  and  sharp  stones  appeared  to  retard  bis  prog- 
ress; though,  as  Honorio  approached,  bis  speed  and 
strength  seemed  to  be  renewed.  They  now  came 
nearer  to  the  spot  where  the  princess  stood  by  her 
horse ;  and  Honorio,  bending  down,  dischaiged  a  second 
pistol.  This  time  he  was  successful,  and  shot  the  mon- 
ster through  the  bead.  The  animal  fell,  and,  aa  be  lay 
stretched  upon  the  ground  at  full  length,  gave  evidence 
of  that  might  and  terror  which  was  now  reduced  to  a 
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lifeless  form.  HoDorio  had  leaped  from  his  horse,  and 
was  now  kneeling  on  the  body  of  the  huge  brute.  He 
had  already  put  an  end  to  his  struggles  with  the  hunt- 
ing-knife which  gleamed  within  his  grasp.  He  looked 
even  more  handsome  and  active  than  the  princess  had 
ever  seen  him  in  list  or  tournament.  Thus  had  he 
oftentimes  driven  his  bullet  through  the  head  of  the 
Turk  in  the  riding-school,  piercing  his  forehead  under 
the  turban,  and,  carried  onward  by  his  rapid  courser, 
had  oftentimes  struck  the  Moor's  head  to  the  ground 
with  his  shining  sabre.  In  all  such  knightly  feats  he 
was  dexterous  and  successful,  and  here  he  bad  found 
an  opportunity  for  putting  his  skill  to  the  test. 

•*  Despatch  him  quickly,"  said  the  princess,  faintly : 
"  I  fear  he  may  injure  you  with  his  claws." 

**  There  is  no  danger,"  answered  the  youth ;  "  he  is 
dead  enough :  and  I  do  not  wish  to  spoil  his  skin,  — 
it  shall  ornament  your  sledge  next  winter." 

«  Do  not  jest  at  such  a  time,"  continued  the  prin- 
cess :  "  such  a  moment  calls  forth  every  feeling  of 
devotion  that  can  fill  the  heart." 

"And  I  never  felt  more  devout  than  now,"  added 
Honorio,  "  and  therefore  are  my  thoughts  cheerful :  I 
only  consider  how  this  creature's  skin  may  serve  your 
pleasure." 

"It  would  too  often  remind  me  of  this  dreadful 
moment,"  she  replied. 

And  yet,"  answered  the  youth,  with  burning  cheek, 
this  triumph  is  more  innocent  than  that  in^  which 
the  arms  of  the  defeated  are  borne  in  proud  procession 
before  the  conqueror." 

"I  shall  never  forget  your  courage  and  skill,"  re^ 
joined  the  princess ;  "  and  let  me  add  that  you  may, 
luring  you?  whole 'life,  command  the  gratiLe  au'd 
favour  of  the  prince.  But  rise,  —  the  monster  is  dead : 
rise,  I  say ;  and  let  us  think  what  next  is  to  be  done." 

"  Since  I  find  myself  now  kneeling  before  you,"  re- 
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plied  Hanoiio,  '^  let  me  be  assured  ci  a  graoe»  ot  a 
fatvoar,  which  you  can  bestow  upon  m&  I  have  oflbe»- 
times  implored  your  princely  husband  for  permisaioii 
to  set  out  upcm  my  travels  He  who  dares  aspiie  to 
the  good  foitane  of  becoming  your  guest  should  haw 
seen  the  world.  Travellers  flock  hither  from  all  quai^ 
ters ;  and  when  the  conversation  turns  oa  some  towii^ 
or  on  some  peculiar  part  of  the  globe^  your  guests  mn 
asked  if  they  have  never  seen  the  same.  No  one  eaa 
expect  confidence  who  has  not  seen  eveiylhing.  Wa 
must  instruct  ourselves  for  the  benefit  ol  othera" 

^'Bise!"  repeated  the  princess:  ^I  can  never  om- 
sent  to  desire  or  request  anytibing  contrary  to  the  widi 
of  my  husband;  but,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  cause  of 
your  detention  here  has  already  been  removed.  B 
was  the  wish  of  your  prince  to  maik  how  your  ehaxao- 
ter  would  ripen,  and  prove  worthy  of  an  independent 
nobleman,  who  might  one  day  be  to  both  himself  and 
his  sovereign  as  great  an  honour  abroad,  as  had 
hitherto  been  the  case  here  at  court ;  and  I  doubt  not 
that  your  present  deed  of  bravery  will  prove  as  good 
a  passport  as  any  youth  can  carry  with  him  through 
the  world." 

The  princess  had  scarcely  time  to  mark,  that,  in- 
stead of  an  expression  of  youthful  delight,  a  shade  of 
grief  now  darkened  his  countenance;  and  he  could 
scarcely  display  his  emotion,  before  a  woman  ap- 
proached, climbing  the  mountain  hastily,  and  leading 
a  boy.  by  the  hand.  Honorio  had  just  risen  from  his 
kneeling  posture,  and  seemed  lost  in  thought,  wh^ 
the  woman  advanced  with  piercing  cries,  and  imme- 
diately flung  herself  upon  the  lifeless  body  of  the  tiger. 
Her  conduct,  no  less  than  her  gaudy  and  peculiar 
attire,  bore  evidence  that  she  was  the  owner  and  at- 
tendant of  the  animal.  The  boy,  by  whom  she  was 
accompanied,  was  remarkable  for  his  sparkling  eyes 
and  jet-black  hair.    He  carried  a  flute  in  his  hand,  and 
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joined  his  tears  to  those  of  his  mother ;  whilst,  with  a 
more  calm  but  deep-felt  sorrow  than  she  displayed,  he 
knelt  quietly  at  her  sida 

The  violent  expression  of  this  wretched  woman's 
grief  was  succeeded  by  a  torrent  of  expostulations, 
which  rushed  from  her  in  broken  sentences,  reminding 
one  of  a  mountain  stream  whose  course  is  interrupted 
by  impeding  rocks.  Her  natural  expressions,  short  and 
abrupt,  were  forcible  and  pathetic :  vain  would  be  the 
endeavour  to  translate  them  into  our  idiom ;  we  must 
be  satisfied  ¥dth  their  general  meaning.  "  They  have 
murdered  thee,  poor  animal,  murdered  thee  without 
cause !  Tamely  thou  wouldst  have  lain  down  to  await 
our  arrival ;  for  thy  feet  pained  thee,  and  thy  claws 
WBre  powerless.  Thou  didst  lack  thy  burning  native 
sun  to  bring  thee  to  maturity.  Thou  wert  the  most 
beautiful  animal  of  thy  kind !  Whoever  beheld  a  more 
noble  royal  tiger  stretched  out  to  sleep,  than  thou  art 
as  thou  Uest  here,  never  to  rise  again  ?  When  in  the 
morning  thou  awokest  at  the  earUest  dawn  of  day, 
opening  thy  wide  jaws,  and  stretching  out  thy  ruddy 
tongue,  thou  seemedst  to  us  to  smile ;  and  even  when 
a  growl  burst  from  thee,  still  didst  thou  ever  playfully 
take  thy  food  from  the  hand  of  a  woman,  or  from  the 
fingers  of  a  child.  Long  did  we  accompany  thee  in 
thy  travels,  and  long  was  thy  society  to  us  as  indispen- 
sable as  profitable.  To  us,  in  very  truth,  did  food  come 
from  the  ravenous,  and  sweet  refreshment  from  the 
strong.     But  alas,  alas !  this  can  never  be  again ! " 

She  had  not  quite  ended  her  lamentations,  when  a 
troop  of  horsemen  was  observed  riding  in  a  body  over 
the  heights  which  led  from  the  castla  They  were  soon 
recognised  as  the  hunting  cavalcade  of  the  prince,  and 
he  himself  was  at  their  head.  Riding  amongst  the  dis- 
tant hills,  they  had  observed  the  dark  columns  of 
smoke  which  obscured  the  atmosphere;  and  pushing 
on  over  hill  and  dale,  as  if  in  the  heat  of  the  chase, 
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they  had  followed  the  course  indicated  by  the  smoke^ 
which  served  them  as  a  guide.  Rushing  forward, 
regardless  of  every  obstacle,  they  had  come  by  sur- 
prise upon  the  astonished  group,  who  presented  a 
remarkable  appearance  in  the  opening  of  the  hilla 
Their  mutual  recognition  produced  a  general  surprise; 
and,  after  a  short  pause,  a  few  words  of  explanatioQ 
cleared  up  the  apparent  mystery.  The  prince  heard 
with  astonishment  the  extraordinary  occurrence,  as  he 
stood  surrounded  by  the  crowd  of  attendants  on  foot 
and  on  horseback.  There  seemed  no  doubt  about  the 
necessary  course.  Orders  and  commands  were  at  once 
issued  by  the  prince. 

A  stranger  now  forced  his  way  forward,  and  appeared 
within  the  circle.  He  was  tall  in  figure,  and  attk^  as 
gaudily  as  the  woman  and  her  child.  The  members  of 
the  family  recognised  each  other  with  mutual  surprise 
and  pain.  But  the  man,  collecting  himself,  stood  at  a 
respectful  distance  from  the  prince,  and  addressed  him 
thus: 

"  This  is  not  a  moment  for  complaining.  My  lord 
and  mighty  master,  the  lion  has  also  escaped,  and  is 
concealed  somewhere  here  in  the  mountain ;  but  spare 
him,  I  implore  you !  have  mercy  upon  him,  that  he 
may  not  perish  like  this  poor  animal ! " 

"  The  lion  escaped ! "  exclaimed  the  prince.  "  Have 
you  found  his  track  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  A  peasant  in  the  valley,  who  needlessly 
took  refuge  in  a  tree,  pointed  to  the  direction  he  had 
taken,  —  this  is  the  way,  to  the  left ;  but,  perceiving  a 
crowd  of  men  and  horses  before  me,  I  became  curious 
to  know  the  occasion  of  their  assembling,  and  hastened 
forward  to  obtain  help." 

"  Well,"  said  tlie  prince,  "  the  chase  must  begin  in 
this  direction.  Load  your  rifles,  go  deliberately  to 
work :  no  misfortune  can  happen,  if  you  but  drive  him 
into  the  thick  woods  below  us.     But  in  truth,  worthy 
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man,  we  can  scarcely  spare  your  favourite :  why  were 
you  negligent  enough  to  let  him  escape  ? " 

"The  fire  broke  out,"  replied  the  other,  "and  we 
remained  quiet  and  prepared :  it  quickly  spread  round, 
but  raged  at  a  distance  from  us.  We  were  provided 
with  water  in  abundance;  but  suddenly  an  explosion 
of  gunpowder  took  place,  and  the  conflagration  imme- 
diately extended  to  us  and  beyond  us.  We  were  too 
precipitate,  and  are  now  reduced  to  ruin.** 

The  prince  was  still  engaged  in  issuing  his  orders, 
and  there  was  general  silence  for  a  moment,  when  a 
man  was  observed  flying,  rather  than  running,  down 
from  the  castle.  He  was  quickly  recognised  as  the 
watchman  of  the  artist's  studio,  whose  business  it  was 
to  occupy  the  dwelling  and  look  after  the  workmen. 
Breathless  he  advanced,  and  a  few  words  served  to 
announce  the  nature  of  his  business. 

"  The  Uon  had  taken  refuge  on  the  heights,  and  had 
lain  down  in  the  sunshine  behind  the  lofty  walls  of  the 
castla  He  was  reposing  at  the  foot  of  an  old  tree  in 
perfect  tranquiUity.  But,'*  continued  the  man  in  a 
tone  of  bitter  complaint,  "unfortunately,  I  took  my 
rifle  to  the  town  yesterday,  to  have  it  repaired,  or  the 
animal  had  never  'risen  agin :  his  skin,  Tleast.  would 
have  been  mine ;  and  I  had  worn  it  in  triumph  all  my 
life." 

The  prince,  whose  miUtary  experience  had  often 
served  him  in  time  of  need,  —  for  he  had  frequently 
been  in  situations  where  unavoidable  danger  pressed 
on  every  side,  —  observed,  in  reply  to  the  man,  "  What 
pledge  can  you  give,  that,  if  we  spare  your  lion,  he  will 
do  no  mischief  in  the  country  ?  ** 

"My  wife  and  child,"  answered  the  father  hastily, 
^  will  qui^  him  and  lead  him  peacefully  along,  until  I 
repair  his  shattered  cage ;  and  then  we  shall  keep  him 
harmless  and  uninjured." 

The  child  seemed  to  be  looking  for  his  flute.    It  was 
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are  good,  each  after  its  kind.  Behold  how  the  rocks 
stand  firm  and  motionless,  proof  against  the  effects  of 
sun  and  storm.  Their  summits  are  crowned  with  an- 
cient trees ;  and,  elated  with  the  pride  of  their  orna- 
ments, they  look  round  boldly  far  and  wide.  But, 
should  a  p^  become  detached,  it  no  longer  appears  as 
before:  it  breaks  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  covers 
the  side  of  the  declivity.  But  even  there  the  pieces 
find  no  resting-place :  they  pursue  their  course  down- 
ward, till  the  brook  receives  them,  and  carries  them 
onward  to  the  river.  Thence,  unresisting  and  submis- 
sive, their  sharp  angles  having  become  rounded  and 
smooth,  they  are  borne  along  with  greater  velocity 
from  stream  to  stream,  till  they  finally  attain  the 
ocean,  in  whose  mighty  depths  giants  abide  and 
dwarfs  abound.    * 

**  But  who  celebrates  the  praise  of  the  Lord,  whom 
the  stars  praise  from  all  eternity?  Why,  however, 
should  we  direct  our  vision  so  far  ?  Behold  the  bee, 
how  he  makes  his  provision  in  harvest-time,  and  con- 
structs a  dwelling,  correct  in  angle  and  level,  at  once 
the  architect  and  workman.  Behold  the  ant:  she 
knows  her  way,  and  loses  it  not ;  she  builds  her  habi- 
tation of  grass  and  earth  and  tiny  twigs,  builds  it 
high,  and  strengthens  it  with  arches,  but  in  vain,  —  the 
prancing  steed  approaches,  and  treads  it  into  nothing, 
destroying  the  little  rafters  and  supports  of  the  edifice. 
He  snorts  with  impatience  and  ¥dth  restlessness;  for 
the  Lord  has  formed  the  horse  as  companion  to  the 
wind,  and  brother  to  the  storm,  that  he  may  carry 
mankind  whither  he  ¥dll.  But  in  the  palm  forest  even 
he  takes  to  flight.  There,  in  the  wilderness,  the  Uon 
roams  in  proud  majesty :  he  is  monarch  of  the  beasts, 
and  nothing  can  resist  his  strength.  But  man  has 
subdued  his  valour :  the  mightiest  of  animals  has  re- 
spect for  the  image  of  God,  in  which  the  very  angels 
are  formed;   and  they  minister  to  the  Lord  and  his 
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servants.    Daniel  tiembled  not  in  tlie  limia*  den :  lie 
*  stood  fall  of  faith  and  hxAj  confidence,  and  tbe  wild 
Tearing  of  the  monsters  did  not  iidierrapt  his  pious 
son^** 

tnds  address.  Which  was  delivered  witii  an  expression 
of  natural  enthusiasm,  was  accompanied  by  the  child's 
sweet  mnsia  Bi^,  wiien  his  father  had  concluded,  the 
boy  commenced  to  dng  with  dear  and  soncmms  voice, 
and  some  degree  <A  skUL  His  parent  in  the  meantime 
seized  his  flute,  and  in  soft  notes  accompanied  the 
child  as  he  sung: 

<•  Hear  the  propfaeffl  song  aao^nding 

Fiom  the  eavern's  df»k  tetreat^ 
Whikt  an  ange)^  earthward  beadini^ 

Cheers  his  soul  with  accents  swoei. 
Fear  and  terror  come  not  o'^  him. 

As  the  lion's  angry  brood 
Croneh  with  f^acid  mien  before  Urn, 

By  his  holy  song  subdued.** 

The  father  contiuued  to  accompany  the  verses  with 
his  flute,  whilst  the  mother's  voice  was  occasionally 
heard  to  intervene  as  second. 

The  effect  of  the  whole  was  rendered  more  peculiar 
and  impressive  by  the  child's  frequently  inverting  the 
order  of  the  verses.  And  if  he  did  not,  by  this  artifice, 
give  a  new  sense  and  meaning  to  the  whole,  he  at  least 
highly  excited  the  feelings  of  his  audience : 

•«  Angels  o'er  us  mildly  bending 

Cheer  us  with  their  voices  sweet. 
Hark  !  what  strains  enchant  the  ear  I 

In  the  cavern's  dark  retreat 
Can  the  prophet  quake  with  fear? 

Holy  accents,  sweetly  blending, 
Banish  ev'ry  earthly  iU, 

Whilst  an  angel  choir,  descending, 
Executes  the  heavenly  wiU." 
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Then  aU  three  jtmeA  with  force  and  emphasis : 

"Since  the  eternul  Eye,  far-«e«ing. 

Earth  and  sea  survejs  in  peace, 
Lion  shall  with  lamb  agreeing 

Live,  and  angry  tempeels  ceaae. 
Warriors'  sword  no  more  shall  lower, 

Faith  and  Hope  their  fruit  shall  bear : 
Wondrous  is  the  mighty  power 

Of  Love,  which  pours  ito  eoul  in  prayer." 

The  music  ceased.  Silence  reigned  around.  Each 
ooe  listened  attentively  to  the  dying  tones,  and  now 
only  one  could  observe  and  note  the  general  imprea- 
sioD.  Every  listener  was  overcome,  though  each  was 
affected  in  a  different  manner.  The  prince  looked 
sorrowfully  at  his  wife,  as  though  he  bad  only  just 
perceived  the  danger  which  had  ktely  threatened  bim ; 
whilst  she,  leaning  upon  his  arm,  did  not  hesitate  to 
draw  forth  her  embroidered  handkerchief  to  dry  the 
starting  tear.  It  was  delightful  to  relieve  her  youth- 
ful heart  from  the  weight  of  grief  with  which  she  had 
for  some  time  felt  oppressed.  A  general  aOence  reinied 
around;  and  foi^otten  were  the  fears  which  all  had 
experienced,  both  from  the  conflagration  below  and 
the  appearance  of  the  formidable  lion  above. 

The  repose  of  the  whole  company  was  first  inter- 
rapted  by  the  prince,  who  made  a  signal  to  lead  the 
horses  nearer:  he  then  turned  to  the  woman,  and 
addressed  her  thus :  "  You  think,  then,  to  master  the 
lion  wherever  you  meet  him,  by  the  power  of  your 
song,  assisted  by  that  of  the  child  and  the  tones  of 
your  flute,  and  believe  that  you  can  thus  lead  him 
harmless  and  uninjured  to  Ms  cage  ?" 

She  protested  and  assured  him  that  she  would  do 
so,  whereupon  a  servant  was  ordered  to  show  her  the 
way  to  the  castle.  The  prince  and  a  few  of  bis  attend- 
ants  DOW   took   their  departure   hastily;   whilst  the 
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prinoessy  accompanied  hy  the  rest,  followed  more 
slowly  after.  But  the  mother  and  the  child,  accom- 
panied by  the  servant,  who  had  armed  himself  with  a 
rifle,  hastened  to  ascend  the  mountain. 

At  the  very  entrance  of  the  narrow  road  which  led 
to  the  castle,  they  found  the  hunting  attendants  busily 
employed  in  piling  together  heaps  of  diy  bru^wood, 
to  kindle  a  laige  fire. 

"There  is  no  necessity  for  such  precaution,"  ob- 
served the  woman  :  "  all  will  yet  turn  out  well." 

They  perceived  Honorio  at  a  little  distance  from 
them,  sitting  upon  a  fragment  of  the  wall,  with  his 
double-barrelled  rifle  in  his  lap,  prepared  as  it  seemed 
for  every  emergency.  But  he  paid  Uttle  attention  to 
the  people  who  approached:  he  was  absorbed  in  his 
own  contemplations,  and  seemed  engaged  in  deepest 
thought  The  woman  entreated  that  he  would  not 
permit  the  fire  to  be  kindled :  he,  however,  paid  not 
the  smallest  attention  to  her  request  She  then  raised 
her  voice,  and  exclaimed,  "  Thou  handsome  vouth  who 
killed  my  tiger,  I  curse  thee  not ;  but  spare  my  lion, 
and  I  will  bless  thee ! " 

But  Honorio  was  looking  upon  vacancy :  his  eyes 
were  bent  upon  the  sun,  which  had  finished  its  daily 
course,  and  was  now  about  to  set. 

"  You  are  looking  to  the  setting  sun,"  cried  the  woman ; 
•*  and  you  are  right,  for  there  is  yet  much  to  do :  but  has- 
ten, delay  not,  and  you  will  conquer.  But,  first  of  all, 
conquer  yourself."  He  seemed  to  smile  at  this  obser- 
vation. The  woman  passed  on,  but  could  not  avoid 
looking  round  to  observe  him  once  more.  The  setting 
sun  had  cast  a  rosy  glow  upon  his  countenance ;  she 
thought  she  had  never  beheld  so  handsome  a  youth. 

^  If  vour  child."  said  the  attendant,  "can,  as  vou 
imagine,  with  his  fluting  and  his  singinji.  entice  and 
ininquillise  the  lion,  we  shall  easily  succeed  in  niaster- 
iuiT  him ;  for  the  ferocious  animal  has  lain  down  to 
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sleep  QDder  the  broken  arch,  through  which  ve  have 
secured  a  passage  into  the  castle  coort,  aa  the  chief 
eotrance  baa  been  long  in  ruina.  Let  the  cliild,  then, 
eotice  him  inside,  when  we  can  close  the  gate  without 
difficulty ;  and  the  child  may,  if  he  please,  escape  by  a 
small  winding  staircase,  which  is  sitaated  in  one  of  tbe 
comers.  We  may,  in  the  meantime,  conceal  ourselves ; 
but  I  shall  take  up  a  position  which  will  enable  me  to 
assist  the  child  at  any  moment  with  my  rifle." 

"These  preparations  are  all  needless:  Heaven,  and 
our  own  skill,  bravery,  and  good  fortune,  are  our  heat 
defence." 

"  But  first  let  me  conduct  you  by  this  steep  ascent 
to  the  top  of  tbe  tower,  right  opposite  to  the  entrance 
of  wliich  I  have  spoken.  The  child  may  then  descend 
into  the  arena,  and  there  he  can  try  to  exercise  his 
power  over  the  obedient  animal." 

This  was  done.  Concealed  above,  the  attendant  and 
tbe  mother  surveyed  the  proceeding.  The  child  de- 
scended the  narrow  staircase,  and  soon  appeared  in  the 
wide  courtyard.  He  immediately  entered  into  the  nar- 
row opening  opposite,  when  the  sweet  sounds  of  his 
flute  were  heard ;  but  these  gradually  diminished,  till 
they  finally  ceased.  The  pause  was  fearful :  the  solem- 
nity of  the  proceeding  filled  the  old  attendant  with 
apprehension,  accnstomed  as  he  was  to  every  sort  of 
danger.  He  declared  that  he  would  rather  engage  tbe 
enraged  animal  himself.  But  the  mother  preserved  her 
cheerful  countenance,  and,  leaning  over  tiie  parapet  in 
a  listening  attitude,  betrayed  not  the  shghtest  sign  of 
fear. 

At  length  the  flute  was  heard  again.  The  child  had 
issued  from  tbe  dark  recess,  bis  face  beaming  with  tri. 
umph :  the  lion  was  slowly  following,  and  seemed  to 
walk  with  difficulty.  Now  and  then  the  animal  ap- 
peared disposed  to  He  down ;  but  the  child  continued 
to  lead  him  quietly  along,  bending  bis  way  through 
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great  tendenieas,  the  child  extracted  the  thorn,  and, 
taking  his  br^ht-coloured  silk  handkerchief  from  his 
neck,  bound  it  round  the  foot  of  the  huge  creature; 
whilst  the  attentive  mother,  still  joyfully  leaning  over 
the'parapet  with  outstretched  arms,  would  probably,  as 
was  her  wont,  have  testified  her  approbation  with  loud 
shouts  and  clapping  of  hands,  if  the  attendant  bad  not 
rudely  seized  her,  and  reminded  her  that  the  danger 
was  not  yet  completely  over. 

The  child  now  joyfully  continued  his  song,  after  he 
had  hummed  a  few  notes  by  way  of  prelude: 

"  Since  the  eternal  Eye,  far^eeing. 

Earth  and  sea  fiuireys  in  peace. 
Lion  shall  with  lamb  agreemg 

Live,  and  angrj  tempests  cease- 
Warriors'  eword  no  more  shalllower, 

Faith  and  Hope  their  fruit  shall  bear  i 
Wondrous  ia  the  mighty  power 

Of  Love,  which  pours  its  soul  in  prayer." 
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If  it  were  possible  to  cooceive  that  the  features  of 
so  fierce  a  monster,  at  mce  the  tyrant  of  the  forest 
and  the  despot  of  the  aoimal  Idn^om,  could  display 
an  expression  of  pleasure  and  grateful  joy,  it  mi^t 
have  been  witnessed  upon  this  occaffloo ;  and,  in  very 
truth,  the  child,  in  the  fulness  of  his  beauty,  looked 
like  some  victorious  conqueror;  though  it  could  not 
be  said  that  the  lion  seemed  subdued,  for  his  mighty 
power  was  only  for  a  time  concealed.  He  wore  the 
aspect  of  a  tamed  creature,  who  had  been  conteot  to 
make  a  voluntary  surrender  of  the  mighty  power  with 
which  it  was  endued.  And  thus  the  duld  continued 
to  play  and  to  sing,  transposing  his  verses  or  adding  to 
them,  as  he  felt  inclined. 

*>Holy  angels,  still  untiring. 

Aid  the  good  and  virtuotu  child. 
Every  nobte  deed  inspiring, 

And  restruning  Actions  wild. 
So  the  forest  king  to  render 

Tame  as  child  at  parent's  knea^ 
Still  be  gentle,  kind,  and  tender. 

Use  aweet  love  and  melody." 
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